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/\      RHETORICAL  EXERCISES  IN  SCHOOL. 


P 


KATE    BREARLY   FORD. 


|E  frequently  hear  of  **Rhetoricals,"  and  the  term  is 
quite  as  correct  as  "Socials."  But  both  are  faulty; 
and  we  show  good  taste,  to  say  the  least,  if  we  refuse 
to  employ  them.  At  present,  however,  I  am  thinking 
less  about  the  word  and  more  of  what  it  is  usually  made  to  rep- 
resent. Drawing  from  the  memory  of  what  mine  eyes  have 
seen  and  mine  ears  have  heard,  the  term  has  a  variety  of  sig- 
nifications. It  is  equivalent  to  almost  any  way  of  spending  an 
afternoon  in  the  school  room,  provided  only  that  it  differs  from 
the  regular,  daily  work.  Like  charity,  it  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins;  but  I  am  glad  to  believe  them  more  of  omission  than 
commission.  At  the  present  time,  we  occasionally  hear  of 
school  boards  taking  action  on  this  matter,  and  placing  among 
the  regular  exercises  for  all  departments,  "  rhetorical  exercises 
every  Friday  afternoon."  And  what  does  the  teacher  do  in  this 
case  ?  Usually  he  does  nothing — that  is  nothing  as  to  prepara- 
tion. He  argues  after  this  manner :  *  *  I  have  a  crowded  school, — 
many  classes,  among  which  is  not  one  I  can  neglect;  there  are 
reports  almost  innumerable  required;  examination  papers  ditto 
to  be  inspected  and  corrected;  whatever  selections  are  needed 
must  be  made  by  those  who  have  more  leisure  than  falls  to  me. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  time  for  a  class  in  English  composition. 
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or  for  individual  assistance.  The  pupils  must  prepare  them- 
selves as  best  they  can."  And  then  he  qniets  his  conscience  by 
reading  the  '*  Board  Regulations"  to  the  school,  thinking,  in 
this  way,  the  letter  of  the  law  fulfilled,  and  his  duty  ended. 

The  pupils  meanwhile  devote  much  time  outside  of  school 
hours  to  grumbling,  and  rummaging  over  files  of  old  magazines, 
and  despairingly  turning  the  leaves  of  gilded  center-table  vol- 
umes of  lofty  verse.  Late  in  the  week  selections  are  made, 
than  which,  probably,  few  extracts  could  be  more  unsuitable. 
The  essays  that  are  not  copied  entire  are  the  weakest  dilutions 
of  things  sensible,  or  the  most  sickening  conglomerations  of  all 
that  is  silly  and  sentimental. 

So  much  for  preparation.  All  know  how  the  farc?a)mes  out. 
A  child  finds  it  impossible  to  wear  easily  or  graceful^  his 
father's  hat,  or  read  through  his  grandfather's  spectacles,  tie 
falls  up  stairs  to  the  rostrum,  and  doubtless  yfhids  there  little 
awaiting  him  but  added  blunders  and  mortificaMns.  He  jerks 
his  poor  head  in  an  effort  to  bow;  he  has  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  what  the  ceremony  means.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
never  so  large  before;  his  voice  has  a  ring  as  unfamiliar  to  him- 
self as  to  everybody  ele.  And  what  the  child  does — or  rather 
does  not  do— is  only  repeated  with  emphasis  by  the  members  of 
the  more  advanced  classes.  From  the  teacher  to  the  youngest 
pupil,  all  seem  to  be  attempting — they  know  not  what ;  and  the 
success  of  such  random  efforts  approximates  very  closely  to 
zero. 

At  the  outset,  somebody  ought  to  have  a  fixed  plan,  and  an 
object  to  be  accomplished.  An  afternoon  spent  in  rhetorical 
exercises  that  have  cost  no  previous  preparation  is  worse  than 
wasted.  The  regular  lessons  have  been  omitted.  Conscious 
failures,  with  little  hope  of  their  being  redeemed  by  future  vic- 
tories, send  a  majority  of  the  participants  home  with  heart-aches 
in  the  present,  and  determinations  almost  rebellious  for  the  time 
to  come. 

I  believe  the  remedy  is  in  every  teacher's  power.  Not  long 
since,  at  the  close  of  a  discussion  of  this  topic  before  a  teachers' 
institute,  a  lady  said  to  me:  "Sour  remarks  are  excellent  for 
the  teacher  of  leisure;  not  for  me.  I  have  not  time  to  do  all  the 
School  Board  now  requires  of  me."  And  doubtless  she  spoke 
the  opinion  of  other  teachers  than  herself.     My  answer  sur- 
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prised  her  :  '*The  teachers  who  are  doing  the  most  of  what  you 
call  'extra  work'  are,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  not  those 
in  charge  of  small  schools,  but  fair  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fession— teachers  with  moderate  or  low  salaries  and  crowded 
rooms.  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  the  methods  employed  by  just 
such  teachers.  You  may  find  a  part  or  all  of  these  methods 
suited  to  your  own  work. 

Rhetorical  exercises  usually  comprise  only  declamations  and 
compositions;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  introduce 
a  variety  of  other  exercises.  Beginning  with  preparation — ^and 
this  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work — prepare  little 
by  little:  let  every  day  contribute  something  for  the  closing  of 
the  week.  The  pupils  soon  learn  that  the  songs  they  sing  best, 
the  gymnastics  nearest  perfection,  the  maps  completed  with  the 
greatest  swiftness  and  accuracy,  will  be  brought  out  again  on 
Friday  afternoon.  From  all  the  spelling  lessons  of  the  week, 
the  school  will  heartily  enjoy  the  old-fashioned  exercise  of 
''spelling  down;"  and  the  classes  in  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, etc.,  may  occasionally  recite  down  in  a  like  manner. 
From  the  ground  passed  over  in  a  month's  time,  or  since  the 
last  similar  drill,  a  great  multitude  of  short,  pointed  questions 
will  easily  come  to  mind;  and,  by  demanding  prompt,  accurate, 
and  brief  answers,  the  entire  class  will  have  something  to  do. 
The  desire  to  be  the  last  on  the  floor,  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
game — for  it  is  a  kind  of  play,  as  well  as  an  examination — will 
spur  the  pupils  to  use  all  the  time  set  apart  for  this  particular 
branch,  and  the  teacher  will  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  the 
frequent  remark,  *'  I  have  finished  the  lesson  given  out,  and 
the  time  for  study  named  in  the  programme  is  only  half  gone.'' 
Now  and  then,  it  gives  a  pleasant  variety  for  the  history  class  to 
recite  only  dates  and  locations,  and  the  afternoon  is  rendered 
more  enjoyable  by  interspersing  among  the  lengthy  exercises 
short  ones  so  arranged  as  to  interest  the  entire  department  at 
the  same  time.  The  mathematical  review,  put  in  the  form 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  '*  mental  gymnastics,"  will  be 
enjoyed  by  pupils  of  all  ages.  To  illustrate:  8  times  12,  plus, 
4,  divided  by  5,  plus  5,  take  the  square  root,  multiply  by  80, 
subtract  225,  divide  by  25,  subtract  3,  raise  to  the  third  power, 
add  6,  divide  by  10,  add  9,  take  away  16,  and  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  18 ;  what  is  the  result?    At  first,  to  insure  exact- 
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ness,  the  teacher  should  allow  the  result  of  each  operation  to  be 
given,  and  should  repeat  the  example  in  a  very  moderate  man- 
ner; but  as  the  pupils  gain  skill,  he  needs  to  hasten  the  work, 
till  the  example  is  given  as  rapidly  as  the  words  can  be  spoken. 
At  the  end  let  every  one  who  has  a  result  rise.  This  will  rest 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  Here  are  others:  Beginning  with 
I  or  2,  add  3's  or  4's  up  to  100.  Beginning  with  i,  name 
the  prime  numbers  to  100,  then  the  composite  numbers.  Com- 
mencing with  100,  and  proceeding  back  to  unity,  give  the  mul- 
tiples of  9  or  7.  Let  one  of  the  pupils  name  a  number,  the 
teacher  mention  another,  and  the  whole  school  follow  at  once 
with  the  complement  required  to  form  the  latter.  For  instance, 
18  being  the  first  number  and  35  the  second,  the  complement 
is  17. 

As  the  reading  classes  perform  their  regular  duties  through 
the  week,  the  completion  of  each  chapter  should  be  followed 
by  a  review,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  awakening  inte- 
rest and  securing  study  than  to  call  on  individual  members  of 
the  class,  for  the  reading,  from  the  rostrum,  of  the  entire  se- 
lection. Suggestions  are  then  in  place — how  they  should  go 
upon  and  away  from  the  stage,  how  the  book  ought  to  be  held, 
etc.  The  teacher  can  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  j\1so, 
and  learn  whether  or  not  every  word  is  easily  heard.  All  these 
suggestions,  if  kindly  given,  benefit  the  class  as  well  as  the  one 
or  two  under  drill.  They  may  at  first  dislike  to  go  to  the  front, 
but  will  very  soon  enjoy  the  recitation  and  prepare  for  it  as 
they  otherwise  never  would  have  done.  Now  select  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  reading  clearly  and  well,,  to  read  the  same  se- 
lection on  Friday  afternoon,  and  you  have  one  thing  well  pre- 
pared. By  and  by  you  may  introduce  selections  from  newspa- 
pers, magazines^  or  other  books,  into  the  regular  reading  classes, 
and  thus  make  a  large  part  of  your  preparation  within  school 
hours.  It  is  best  to  divide  a  lengthy  selection  between  several 
pupils,  each  taking  a  limited  number  of  stanzas  or  paragraphs. 
In  such  case,  all  should  go  to  the  front  together,  and  rise  as 
they  read.  They  gain,  by  this  process,  ease  in  sitting  before  an 
audience,  which  even  public  lecturers  do  not  always  possess. 
In  the  same  classes,  dialogues  and  recitations  may  properly  be 
made  ready,  the  simplest  things  often  becoming  quite  interest- 
ing in  the  new  shape  they  have  assumed. 
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So  much  for  recitations,  dialogues,  etc.  But  when  and  how 
shall  original  matter  be  put  into  shape?  To  begin:  We  cannot 
expect  our  pupils  to  prepare  anything  of  their  own  until  thejr 
have  been  taught  how  to  write ;  and  we  all  know  how  much 
"to  write"  means.  The  putting  in  shape,  in  fact,  is  the  least 
of  a  long  series  of  duties.  You  may  not  succeed  with  my  plan, 
but  you  will  be  apt  to  have  one  all  your  own,  if  you  begin  at 
once  with  what  seems  to  you  practical  and  good.  I  believe 
two  things  necessary,  and  have  never  found  a  school  room  so 
crowded  that  I  could  not  have  them,  if  I  was  quite  determined 
in  the  matter.  One  is  a  composition  class,  and  the  other  a  reg- 
ular time  on  the  programme  for  oral  instruction.  The  class 
need  not  be  a  daily  one.  In  a  full  school  it  is  better  that  it 
come,  perhaps,  twice  a  week.  You  have  set  apart  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  for  a  recitation  in  reading  every  day.  A  wise 
plan  is  to  have  your  pupils  read  twice  a  week,  recite  in  compo- 
sition the  same,  and,  if  there  is  no  better  time  for  spelling,  use 
for  that  the  remaining  day. 

During  the  fifteen  minutes  of  oral  instruction  various  topics 
are  to  be  discussed,  many  of  which  will  furnish  suggestions  or 
thoughts  for  future  essays.  It  may  be  the  news  of  the  day^  a 
little  extract  from  some  journal,  a  doubtful  query  in  science,  a 
decision  in  which  right  and  wrong  are  involved,  a  little  ques- 
tion of  politeness.  I  would  have  this  a  time  for  the  mutual  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  when  every  one  talks  out  just  what  he 
thinks  in  a  kind  and  candid  manner.  The  results  of  each  day's 
talk  should  be  written  upon  by  one  or  more  of  the  pupils  for 
the  closing  day  of  the  week.  At  this  time  an  item  of  war  news 
is  brought  in  by  the  teacher.  A  map  of  Europe  has  been  pre 
viously  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  a  pupil  is  requested  to  locate 
the  scenes  described.  All  the  long  Russian  names  need  not  be 
memorized ;  but  the  general  position  of  the  forces  and  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  trouble  may  be  pointed  out  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  A  general  discussion  follows  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
of  previous  wars  between  the  same  nations ;  and  many  interest- 
ing items  are  given  about  the  Russian  people  or  their  enemies, 
the  Turks.  Would  it  not  be  a  judicious  plan  now,  while  all  are 
reading  and  talking  on  these  topics,  to  spend  an  afternoon  with 
them?  One  pupil  might  have  assigned  to  him  a  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  week.     Other  topics  like  the  following  are  to 
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be  given  to  Other  pupils :  "The  Mohammedanr Religion,"  **Con- 
stantinople,"  **The  Crimean  War."  Perhaps  some  one  can 
bring  a  Koran,  and  a  pupil  be  requested  to  read  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  and  a  few  extracts  from  them.  **The 
Koran,  its  History  and  Influence,"  would  serve  as  another  topic 
for  a  composition.  Give  out  to  several,  for  reading  on  the  same 
day,  paragraphs  pertaining  to  the  same  subject.  A  few  recita- 
tions, 5uch  as  Bayard  Taylor's  *'Camp  Song,"  would  be  in  or- 
der, in  connection  with  which  one  of  your  singers  might  give 
you  '* Annie  Laurie."  A  definite  plan  for  Friday  afternoons 
would  be  something  like  this:  History  and  Biography,  to  be 
followed  in  turn  by  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  and  occasion- 
ally an  afternoon  filled  with  miscellaneous  matters.  The  first 
Friday  of  every  month  set  apart  for  one  of  these  divisions;  the 
second  for  another;  the  fifth,  which  comes  only  occasionally, 
being  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects,  etc.,  is  a  most  excel- 
lent arrangement  By  History,  I  would  not  necessarily  mean  a 
repeating  of  facts  alone,  in  precisely  the  order  laid  down  in  cer- 
tain books;  but  an  effort  to  get  at  the  reasons  of  things,  such  as 
would  come  from  the  study  of  **The  History  of  Inventions," 
•*The  History  of  Printing,"  or  "The  History  of  American  Ed- 
ucation," and  many  other  similar  topics. 

It  is  best  that  one-half  the  school  have  something  to  do  each 
week.  The  necessity  of  brevity  will  soon  teach  all  to  say  the 
fewest  words  possible  for  the  expression  of  the  thought,  and 
those  the  choicest  words  and  right  to  the  point. 

I  need  not  give  many  more  illustrations.  The  summer  days 
bring  us  objects  of  nature  so  full  of  mystery  and  beauty,  that 
many  afternoons  would  poorly  suffice  for  studying  so  vast  a 
world.  Take  the  time  for  the  insect  world  alone,  The  exer- 
cises may  be  put  in  the  shape  of  essays  or  select  readings,  as 
you  please.  We  shall  begin  by  learning  what  insects  are. 
Perhaps  a  poor,  green  caterpillar  can  be  brought  in,  covered 
with  the  eggs  of  his  parasite,  the  ichneumon,  and  preach  a  little 
sermon  to  us.  The  potatoe-bug  is  an  excellent  subject  for  an 
essay — the  much-abused  spider,  too ;  and  that  most  persevering 
of  all  things  living,  "the  ant."  We  will  also  have  accounts 
from  the  pens  of  some  of  our  best  naturalists;  and  funny  bits 
of  poetry,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  more  solid  work, 
will  help  the  time  to  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably  for  all.     Pe- 
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troleum  is  another  topic  on  which  a  whole  afternoon  might  be 
passed,  and  still  the  subject  need  not  be  exhausted.  These  di- 
visions are  good  ones:  "The  History  of  Petroleum"  (a  map  of 
the  world  will  here  be  required,  on  which  the  different  localities 
maybe  pointed  out);  "The  principal  Oil-wells  of  the  present 
time,  and  a  description  of  how  it  is  removed  from  the  earth  and 
prepared  for  market;"  "The  preparation  of  burning  gas;" 
"Where  do  Gasoline,  Paraffine,  Benzine,  and  Naptha  come 
from,  and  what  are  their  properties?"  "Describe  Kerosene,  and 
give  the  tests  now  exacted  by  law  in  many  of  our  states;" 
"Every  man  his  own  executioner," — which  would  be  the  expla- 
nation of  explosions,  what  brings  them  about  and  what  they 
are,  and  an  exposure  of  the  "Rose  Oil,"  "Burning  Fluids," 
and  other  "non-explosive"  compounds  of  a  few  years  ago. 

And  let  us  not  altogether  disregard  "fiction."  A  taste  of 
Washington  Irving,  Dickens,  and  parts  of  Scott's  works,  will 
hinder  the  reading  of  poorer  literature.  And  is  not  this  quite 
trae,  that  "there  is  more  of  truth  than  Miction  in  the  higher 
kind  of  fiction."  Whatever  is  done,  however,  let  brevity,  point, 
activity,  and  good-will  be  your  watchwords.  But  teacher  and 
pupil  must  use  them,  if  they  are  ever  anything  besides  "sound- 
ing words." 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


To  teach  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  true  scholarship,  to  keep 
alive  the  youthful  craving  for  facts,  to  repress  the  adult  tend- 
ency to  form  opinions  by  examining  and  comparing  other  opin- 
ions, should  be  among  the  most  cheerful  aims  of  an  education 
diat  pretends  to  be  disciplinary.  The  necessity  and  the  art  of 
thorough  and  independent  investigation,  what  are  the  sources 
of  knowledge  and  how  are  they  to  be  consulted  and  used,  and 
that  in  more  than  one  department;  if  the  pupil's  training  has 
not  taught  him  these,  it  is  a  failure.  Nothing  else  can  give  a 
real  possession  of  truth. —  W,  D,  Whitney, 

Disappointments  are  like  those  clouds  which  look  black  and 
eclipse  the  sun,  but  when  they  fall,  refresh  and  beautify  what 
they  seemed  to  threaten. — Ckarmock, 
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LESSOK  XXYIII. 
BtSowtd.  SySiglit 

far      star    went       wings     ever 
cars    mamma  would    never 


Mamma,  I  can  see  a  pretty  star. 
Did  you  ever  go  to  a  star,  mamma? 

0  no,  I  never  went  to  a  star. 

If  I  get  into  the  cars,  and  ride, 
ever  so  far,  can  I  get  to  the  star? 

No,  the  cars  never  go  the  star. 

If  I  had  wings,  like  a  bird,  I 
would  fly  to  the  star. 

What!   Go  so  far  from  mamma? 

0,  but,  mamma,  you  would  go  too. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 


ON  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  a  sitting  room.  A  mother 
and  her  little  daughter  are  sitting  at  an  open  window  gazing 
earnestly  towards  the  sky.  The  pictiure  is  designed  to  assist  the 
fancy  of  the  reader  in  forming  a  scene  in  harmony  with  what 
the  words  suggest.  It  is  important  that  the  reader  create  this 
ideal  scene.  By  his  own  activity  he  is  to  create  a  thing  which 
he  shall  enjoy. 

Preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  emotions 
of  the  child,  we  will  attend  to  the 

STUDY  OF  THE  WORDS  AND  THE   PRELIMINARY  DRILU 

The  new  words  in  tixe  lesson  are  /ar,  cars^  mamma,  went, 
wingSf  would,  ever,  and  never.  These  words,  the  words  for  re- 
view, the  phrases,  used  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  modu- 
lation, should  be  placed  on  the  board  prior  to  the  recitation  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used. 

By  proper  questioning  and  by  using  the  picture,  lead  the  pu- 
pils to  use  each  of  the  n6w  words  in  the  expression  of  their  own 
thoughts.  When  they  have  thus  used  them,  show  them  the 
printed  forms  of  the  words.  Then  require  the  words  to  be 
spelled  by  letter. 

In  pronouncing  the  words,  require  the  pupil  to  change  the 
tone  with  respect  to  quality,  speed,  force,  and  pitch,  thus  secur- 
ing vocal  drill  and  correct  pronunciation  in  the  same  exercise. 
Drill  especially  on  any  words  which  the  pupils  find  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  on  the  long  Italian  sound  of  a,  and  the  short 
sound  of  e. 

Use  the  following  phrases  for  an  exercise  in  modulation :  a 
pretty  star;  and  ride,  ever  so  far;  to  a  star. 

After  this  exercise,  require  the  pupils  to  spell  the  new  words 
and  the  words  what  and  pretty  from  memory.  Spell  the  words 
star,  far,  car,  and  went,  by  sound. 

Write  the  word  car.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  change  must  be 
made  to  make  the  word  far;  what  to  make  the  word  star. 

This  exercise  will  secure  attention  to  the  form  of  each  word. 
It  will  help  them  to  remember  these  words.  Such  exercises 
will  help  to  form  the  habit  of  close  observation  in  the  study  of 
words. 
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This  done,  the  pupils  may  read  the  lesson.  The  reading,  in 
the  highest  sense,  does  not  consist  in  speaking  the  words,  as 
words,  correctly;  nor  does  it  consist  in  uttering  the  phrases  and 
sentences  mechanically  with  the  correct  modulation  as  to  force, 
speed,  pitch,  and  volume.  It  does  consist  in  leading  the  pupils 
^^0  read  between  the  lines'*  with  his  imagination  or  fancy,  so  that 
the  printed  sentence  upon  the  page  shall  be  the  best  verbal  ex- 
pression of  his  own  thoughts  as  he  contemplates  his  mental  pic- 
ture.   Thus  the  child's  reading  will  be  spontaneous  and  natural. 

Below  is  presented  some  ** reading  between  the  lines,"  which 
the  teacher  has  done,  preparatory  to  leading  the  children  to  do 
a  similar  thing.  The  questions  which  might  lead  the  children  to 
form  the  picture  presented  in  words  are  purposely  omitted. 
Were  they  printed  they  might  mislead. 

THE   PICTURE. 

In  this  lesson  the  little  reader  is  taken  into  a  refined  and  cul- 
tivated home. 

He  enters  the  pleasant  sitting  room,  stands  at  the  open  win- 
dow in  the  summer  twilight  and  looks  out  at  the  sky. 

It  is  his  mother,  it  may  be,  who  sits  near  the  window  in  the 
large,  easy  chair,  with  her  arm  around  his  little  sister,  who 
stands  by  her  side. 

He  thinks  they  are  watching  some  swallows  flying  home  to 
their  nests. 

All  at  once  the  little  sister  sees  a  bright  star.  She  tells  her 
mother, — 

"Mamma,  I  see  a  pretty  star." 

He  looks  at  their  faces;  they  are  full  of  wonder  and  delight. 

The  little  sister  is  still  for  a  moment.  She  thinks  she  would 
like  to  go  to  the  star.  It  must  be  a  beautiful  place.  She  won- 
ders how  she  can  get  there — it  is  so  far  away.  Maybe  her 
mamma  has  been  there.     She  asks  her, — 

**Did  you  ever  go  to  a  star,  mamma?" 

Mamma  knows  that  no  one  has  ever  been  to  a  star,  but  she 
does  not  say  so.  She  will  let  the  little  wonderer  find  out  a  way 
if  she  can.  So  she  only  says,  **No,  I  never  went  to  a  star." 
Baby-sister  knows  the  cars  go  away  out  of  sight,  beyond  where 
the  earth  and  sky  meet,  into  the  great  unknown. 
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Perhaps  they  will  take  her,  so  she  says:  **If  I  get  into  the 
cars  and  ride  ever  so  far,  can  I  get  to  the  star?" 

Mamma  smiles,  and  says,  ''No,  the  cars  never  go  to  the 
star."  She  does  not  say  there  is  no  other  way;  S(\  baby  thinks 
again. 

She  has  been  watching  the  birds  and  she  thinks  of  their 
wings.  She  has  seen  the  swallow  fly  up  into  the  sky  and  away 
oat  of  sight.  Surely  tkey  go  the  star.  Now  she  is  sure  she  has 
found  the  way.  So  she  turns  to  her  mother  with  a  face  as  full 
of  delight  as  when  she  first  saw  the  star.  ''If  I  had  wings  like 
a  bird,  I  would  fly  to  the  star." 

Her  mother  will  not  spoil  her  pretty  fancy,  so  she  turns 
baby's  thoughts  to  herself.  She  says  gently,  almost  reproach- 
fiiDy,  "What,  go  so  far  from  mamma?"  Baby  is  quick  to  com- 
fort. She  had  not  thought  of  leaving  mamma.  "O  but  mam- 
ma, you  would  go  too." 

In  this  brief  visit  to  a  happy  and  intelligent  home,  the  visitor 
may  be  the  litde  ragged  child  of  the  poor  washwoman.  His 
mother  finds  no  time  to  enjoy  her  children.  The  visitor  may  be 
the  well-dressed  and  pampered  child  of  luxury.  His  mother 
is  too  busy  taking  care  of  the  fine  clothes  and  seeking  her  own 
pleasure,  to  take  care  of  the  soul  of  her  child.  Neither  child 
may  find  at  home  the  affection  and  sympathy  that  each  craves. 
The  star  will  be  a  friend  to  them.  They  will  like  to  come  back 
to  their  First  Reader  for  another  happy  talk  with  its  inmates. 

The  children  do  not  know  it,  but  the  wings  of  their  imagina- 
tions have  grown  a  little  in  following  the  little  sister's  flight  of 
fancy. 

There  may  be  matter  enough  in  the  above  ior  two  lessons; 
possibly  for  three.  W.  A.  J. 


A  passionate  temper  renders  a  man  unfit  for  advice,  deprives 
him  of  his  reason,  robs  him  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  his 
nature,  makes  him  unfit  for  conversation,  destroys  friendships, 
transforms  justice  into  cruelty,  and  turns  all  order  into  confu- 
sion. 
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OAKLEY  AND  CLEARBROOK.— VII. 


CHARLES   WACKFORD. 


LETTER  IX. 

Clearbrook,  Indiana, 
January  i,  1877. 
Dear  Cousin  Helen: 

I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year!  How  strange  it  seems  to 
write  two  7's  together,  and  how  much  stranger  it  will  be  in 
eleven  years  to  write  three  8's,  for  that  is  what  people  will  have 
to  do  in  1888.  So  we  have  laid  dear  old  '76  aside.  I  have 
been  looking  into  my  history  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  this 
country  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  three  hundred  years 
ago.  In  1576,  Frobisher  was  trying  to  discover  the  north-west 
passage,  and  there  was  not  an  Englishman  settled  in  America. 
In  1676,  King  Philip's  war  in  New  England,  and  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion and  expedition  against  the  Indians,  show  that  the  colonies 
were  fighting  for  existence.  In  1776,  they  were  in  a  revolu- 
tion, fighting  for  their  liberties.  In  1876  they  were  celebrating 
the  Centennial  of  their  liberties.  What  will  they  do  in  1976  to 
mark  their  progress?     I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine. 

Your  birthday  and  Christmas  letter  was  received  last  week, 
and  we  are  all  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  been  having  such 
a  pleasant  vacation.  Miss  Claxton  went  to  Indianapolis  to  at- 
tend the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  has  not  yet  returned, 
but  she  is  expected  this  afternoon,  and  Hope  Davidson  is  going 
with  me  to  the  station  to  meet  her.  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
our  Christmas  except  that  the  Sunday-school  at  the  Cross  Roads 
had  a  Christmas  tree.  I  enjoyed  myself,  of  course,  but  must 
now  tell  you  about  our  examination,  which  took  place  on  Friday 
before  Christmas. 

Arithmetic  was  the  subject  this  time;  you  know  we  were  ex- 
amined in  geography  before.  (I  believe  I  wrote  to  you  that 
we  are  examined  in  but  one  branch  at  each  of  these  examina- 
tions.) Our  class  worked  at  the  board  in  **  Interest,"  and 
'*  Profit  and  Loss."  The  questions  and  problems  were  not  all 
taken  from  the  book;  some  were  made  up  by  Miss  Claxton, 
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and  some  by  the  audience.  Here  is  one:  **Pink  Stevens  gave 
Frank  fifteen  cents  for  a  sack  of  hazel-nuts,  and  paid  him  five 
cents  more  to  hull  them.  She  then  carried  them  to  the  statipn, 
and  having  paid  four  cents  for  paper  sacks  to  put  them  into, 
she  told  Wilbur  Thompson  she  would  give  him  twenty  percent, 
of  the  receipts  if  he  would  sell  them  for  her  on  the  train.  He 
sold  them  for  fifty-five  cents.  What  was  Wilbur's  percentage^ 
and  what  Pink's  profit?" 

Here  is  one  given  by  the  county  superintendent:  ''If  you 
should  receive  three  per  cent,  for  purchasing  a  carpet  for  this' 
room,  what  would  be  your  percentage,  the  carpet  being  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide  and  costing  ninety  cents  per  yard  ?  "  We  did 
not  know  how  many  yards  it  would  take,  but  Miss  C.  handed 
us  a  ruler  and  told  us  to  find  out.  We  then  measured  the  floor 
and  found  it  was  twenty-seven  feet  wide  and  thirty-three  feet 
long,  and  after  making  one  mistake  by  supposing  the  carpet  to 
be  a  yard  wide,  we  corrected  it  and  obtained  the  correct  an- 
swer. Mr.  Stevens  brought  a  load  of  stove,  wood  in  his  wagon, 
and  Sam  Farley  was  sent  out  to  measure  the  wagon-bed  and  tell 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat  it  would  hold.  He  was  very  quick 
about  it,  and  the  county  superintendent  told  him  it  was  very 
well  done.  Another  question  was  about  sodding  the  front  yard, 
and  another  about  the  wheat  on  pa's  farm.  The  chart  class  had 
to  count.  One  little  girl  had  to  count  the  visitors;  and  when 
she  was  done  and  had  placed  the  number  nineteen  on  the  board. 
Miss  Claxton  told  a  little  boy  to  see  if  she  had  made  any  mis- 
take. He  counted  and  wrote  on  the  board  eighteen.  She  then 
told  both  to  count  again.  They  did  so,  each  getting  the  same 
as  before.  She  said  they  must  do  better  than  that,  and  then 
told  them  to  count  together.  They  did  so  for  a  short  time,  but 
soon  the  little  boy  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  kept  it  up  so 
that  he  could  not  count.  Miss  Claxton  asked  him  what  was  so 
funny,  but  he  had  too  much  laugh  in  him  to  tell  at  first.  After 
a  little  she  got  it  out  of  him,  and  it  was  this:  ,  Mrs.  Farley  had 
brought  her  baby  with  her,  and  the  boy  had  not  counted  it 
among  the  visitors,  while  the  little  girl  had.  When  this  was 
explained  everybody  else  laughed  as  well  as  the  little  boy,  but 
it  was  decided  that  the  baby  should  be  counted. 

There  were  three  children  in  the  First  Reader  class;  their 
names  were  Jessie,  Lucy,  and  Paul,  and  they  had  questions 
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about  beans.  First,  the  teacher  gave  Paul  a'little  box,  and  told 
him  to  put  four  beans  into  it.  He  did  so,  and  then  placed  the 
box  on  the  table.     The  teacher  then  said: 

'*Lucy,  how  many  beans  are  in  the  box?" 

She  replied :     '* There  are  fom-  beans  in  the  box.** 

* '  How  do  you  kjiow  ?  " 

''Because  there  were  no  beans  in  the  box  at  first,  and  then 
Paul  put  four  beans  in.  *' 

''Very  good,**  said  the  teacher;  "now  you  may  put  in  two 
more  beans.** 

Lucy  did  so,  and  then  Miss  Claxton  proceeded  : 

"Jessie,  what  has  been  done  ?** 

"You  gave  Paul  an  empty  box,  and  he  put  four  beans  into  it, 
and  then  Lucy  put  in  two  more.** 

"How  many  beans  are  now  in  the  box?*' 

"There  are  six  beans  now  in  the  box.** 

"How  do  you  know?** 

"Because  the  four  beans  that  Paul  put  in,  and  the  two  that 
Lucy  put  in,  make  six  beans.** 

"You  may  count  them,  Jessie.** 

She  soon  said:  "Miss  Claxton,  I  have  counted  the  beans, 
and  there  are  six.** 

"Very  good,**  said  the  teacher;  "now,  Paul,  you  may  count 
and  see  if  you  can  find  four  beans  and  two  beans." 

Paul  took  the  lid  of  the  box  and  put  two  beans  into  it,  and 
having  counted  those  in  the  lid  and  those  in  the  box,  said: 
"I  have  counted  them,  and  there  are  four  beans  in  the  box 
and  two  in  the  lid.**  ^ 

"Very  well  done;  now  place  them  all  in  the  box  again.** 

After  this  was  done  she  said,  "Now,  Paul  may  take  out  one 
bean,  and  Jessie  may  take  out  two,  and  then  Lucy  may  tell  me 
how  many  beans  remain  in  the  box.** 

After  Paul  and  Jessie  had  taken  out  their  beans,  Lucy  said, 
"There  are  thr^e  beans  in  the  box.** 

"How  do  you  know?** 

"There  were  six  beans  in  the  box,  and  when  Paul  took  out 
one  that  left  five,  because  one  taken  out  of  six  leaves  five ;  then 
Jessie  took  two  beans  out  of  the  five  beans,  and  that  left  three. " 
She  then  counted  them  to  see  if  she  was  correct. 

"Now,  Paul,**  said  the  teacher,  "if  we  put  all  these  beans 
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together  ^ain,  how  many  will  there  be,  and  why  do  you  think 

so?" 

Paul  said:  ** There  would  be  six  beans,  because  three  beans 
and  two  beans  are  five  beans,  and  five  beans  and  one  bean  are 
six  beans-" 

Jessie  then  put  all  the  beans  into  the  box  again,  and  counted 
them  to  see  if  Paul  was  right. 

Another  class  was  examined  on  the  multiplication  table  in 
this  way:  A  circle  was  made  on  the  black-board  and  figures 
placed  upon  it  like  those  on  the  dial  of  a  clock,  with  one  figure 
in  the  center.  Miss  Claxton  would  point  to  a  figure  in  the  cir- 
cle, and  the  pupil  was  required  to  tell  the  product  of  that  figure 
by  seven,  the  central  one.  After  practicing  with  that  for  a  time 
she  erased  the  seven  and  put  nine  in  its  place,  and  pointed  as 
before.  After  trying  several  other  figures  in  the  same  way,  she 
made  a  smaller  circle  of  figures  inside  the  large  one.  She  then 
took  two  pointers  and  pointed  to  two  figures  at  once,  one  in  the 
outer  circle  and  one  in  the  inner  one,  and  the  pupil  was  required 
to  tell  the  product  promptly. 

After  the  examination  was  over,  the  county  superintendent 
made  a  little  speech  to  us,  which  was  something  like  this : 

**You  have  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  the  chil- 
dren in  no  other  school  in  the  county  understand  their  work  bet- 
ter than  you  do  yours.  From  the  boy  that  gauged  the  wagon- 
bed  down  to  the  little  girl  that  counted  the  baby,  all  seem  to 
understand  their  work  perfectly.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
I  would  like  to  have  you  do  all  your  work  in  arithmetic. 

1 .  Understandingly  * 

2.  Accurately. 

3.  Rapidly. 

^'I  see  that  you  have  learned  the  firsts  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  the  second  also,  for  very  few  errors  in  work  have  occurred 
here  this  afternoon.  Now,  the  third  can  be  obtained  by  prac- 
tice only.  When  you  have  learned  to  do  all  your  work  in 
arithmetic  in  these  three  ways,  you  will  have  it  just  as  the  busi- 
ness man  wants  it,  and  in  the  way  that  it  will  do  you  the  most 
good." 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Miss  Claxton,  school  was  dismissed 
till  after  the  holidays.  The  county  superintendent  lectured 
that  night  at  the  church  at  the  Cross  Roads.     His  subject  was 
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"Thinking."     We  were  all  pleased  with  it,  but  I  can  not  tell 
you  about  it  now. 

We  are  all  well  and  glad  you  succeeded  in  getting  Aunt  1 
Laura  to  visit  you.     We  hope  she  will  come  to  see  us  next 
With  much  love  to  you  all,  I  am 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Fannie  Stowell. 


IS  IT  SO  ? 


ANNA   T.    SNYDER. 


y 


IN  the  Suggestive  Questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  whilst  agreeing  with  them  in  their  conclusion 
that  the  definition,  A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  be- 
ing or  state,  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  I  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion by  positive  rather  than  by  negative  proof.  The  definition 
is  faulty  from  the  fact  that  a  verb  does  not  always  express  ac- 
tion, being  or  state,  rather  than  from  the  fact  that  some  other 
part  of  speech  may  not  express  it;  but  their  definition,  A  verb 
is  a  word  that  asserts  the  action,  being,  state,  etc.,  of  the  sub- 
ject, seems  to  me  equally  faulty,  even  though  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  no  other  part  of  speech  asserts. 

Does  a  verb  always  assert? 

One  of  the  best  grammarians  of  my  acquaintance  kindly  fur- 
nishes me  the  sentence,  '*I  wish  to  go  to  see  James,"  in  which 
the  assertion  is  contained  in  the  verb  wish  and  not  in  the  verb 
go.  So  we  have  found  one  verb  at  least  which  does  not  assert, 
and  having  found  this  we  might  very  profitably  employ  an  idle 
hour  to  see  whether  the  infinitives  as  a  class  do  really  assert. 

Having  ascertained  that  verbs  do  not  always  assert,  let  us,  by 
way  of  courtesy  to  those  who  have  in  their  power  the  grading 
of  our  papers,  assume  that  they  do  assert.  To  live  well  is  to 
die  happy.  Of  what  subject  does  to  live  assert  the  action,  being, 
or  state,  etc.  ?  Does  it  assert  for  you,  for  us,  for  somebody,  or 
for  nobody;  or' does  it  assert  it  of  an  uncertain  something  which 
few  can  comprehend  and  nobody  can  express  ? 

**And  God  said,  ^ Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light." 
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Of  what  subject  does  let  assert  the  action,  being,  or  state,  etc.  ? 
Does  it  assert  it  of  God  himself? — does  it  assert  of  every  one 
else,  or  of  no  one  else?— or  is  it  a  mere  general  assertion  with- 
out reference  to  any  subject? 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  examples,  if  we  must  be- 
come supercritical  in  our  definitions,  what  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  verb?  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  not  yet 
found  it,  unless  that  "etc."  of  the  Board's  definition  may  cover 
it  "Etc."  covers  many  a  sin  and  many  a  shortcoming;  it  may 
cover  many  a  truth,  too;  in  this  case  it  may  hide  a  perfect  gem. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does;  for  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
definition,  it  must  lie  in  the  "etc." 

In  regard  to  adjectives  and  adverbs  they  say,  "The  adjective 
expresses  some  attribute  of  an  object,  while  the  adverb  expresses 
some  attribute  of  another  attribute." 

"To  lie  is  despicable J*^  Of  what  object  does  despicable  express 
an  attribute  ?  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy,  Ofi'  what  objects  do 
good  and  happy  express  attributes?  \ 

The  most  refined  Mexican  ladies  smoke  cigarettes  in  church. 
Does  the  phrase  most  refined  express  an  attribute  of  an  object 
merely,  or  of  an  object  and  its  attribute  ?  Do  the  most  refined 
ladies,  generally  speaking,  smoke  cigarettes  in  church  ? 

Another  example  somewhat  like  the  above,  in  the  relations  of 
the  words,  is,  AU  broken-legged  dogs  are  lame. 

"From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea,  I  am  lord  of  the  fowl 
and  the  brute."  Of  what  attribute  does  round  express  an  attri- 
bute? It  seems  to  me  that  the  definitions  given  us  do  not 
exactly  cover  all  the  ground.  If  we  only  had  an  "etc."  to  go 
back  to,  it  would  all  be  well  enough ;  but  lacking  that,  let  us  go 
to  books,  and  to  the  results  of  research  not  found  in  books,  and 
endeavor  to  supply  the  "etc." 

An  adjective  relates  to  a  noun,  as  "A  good  man;'*^  to  a  pro- 
noun, zs  ^^He  is  good;'*  to  a  phrase,  as  "The  seven  wise  men;** 
to  a  participle  or  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  which  is  subject  to 
an  intervening  verb,  as  "  72?  lie  is  despicable ,**  or  ^^  Lying  is  des- 
picable ;'*  to  a  phrase,  as  **  Our  walking  in  the  way  0/  truth  is 
acceptable  to  God;"  to  a  clause,  as  "  TTiat  we  always  speak 
truth  is  better  than  that  we  always  use  pleasing  words;"  or  with 
an  infinitive  or  participle  in  the  abstract,  it  is  sometimes  used 
abstractly,  as  "To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.** 


I 
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An  adverb  relates  to  a  verb,  as  "He  speaks  eloquently ;"  to  a 
participle,  as  "The  man  wholly  debased  by  a  passion  for  strong 
drink  is  an  object  of  pity ; "  to  an  adjective,  as  **  Our  dearly  be- 
loved  brother ; "  to  an  adverb,  as  "  He  speaks  very  eloquently ; " 
to  a  preposition,  as  "He  hit  him  just  below  the  eye;"  to  a 
phrase,  as  "Euclid  taught  about  tu»o  thousand  years  ago  ;^^  or 
to  a  sentence,  as  "From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea  I  am 
lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute,*^ 

I  have  given  above  all  the  mere  relations  that  I  recollect  for 
the  adjective  and  the  adverb.  They  may  or  may  not  be  strictly 
correct,  but  the  few  thoughts  offered  may  induce  teachers  to 
think  for  themselves. 


SEX  IN  EDUCATION. 


1^ 


HENRY   C.    KINNEY. 


THERE  are  few  questions  which  are  more  interesting  or  more 
important  than  the  one  designated  by  the  above  tide.  Is 
the  female  equal  in  mental  ability  to  the  male  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  modify  our  social,  political,  perhaps  serai- 
religious  views.  Because  of  these  modifications,  it  has  been 
debated  with  much  ability,  and  with  some  asperity,  by  physi- 
cians, lecturers  on  women's  rights,  politicians,  philosophers. 
For  five  years,  as  a  shuttlecock,  it  has  been  tossed  in  physio- 
logical, biological,  psychological,  and  historical  battledores. 
"It  is,"  "I  say  it  isn't,"  are  to  be  heard  from  all  quarters. 
Now,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  question,  as  every 
other  question  in  social  science,  can  be  answered.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  statistics.  There  is  but  one  country  in  which,  lip  to  a 
certain  point,  boys  and  girls  receive  the  same  mental  advan- 
tages; but  one  in  which  this  equality  in  training  has  been  tried 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  permit  an  inquirer  to  obtain 
sufficient  data  (if  he  could  get  them)  on  which  to  base  correct 
opinions.  Alas,  however,  in  that  country,  these  United  States, 
the  needed  statistics  are  wanting,  or  must  be  culled  from  reports 
of  different  cities  for  an  insufficient  number  of  years.  Here  in 
Chicago  could  one  teacher  in  each  school  get  from  most  of  her 
associates  the  relative  standard  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  grade. 
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-and  could  these  figures  be  sent  to  some  one  (I  would  serve)  for 
tabulation,  the  ghosts  of  Moses,  and  St.  Paul,  and  Zenobia,  and 
Hypatia,  and  Mrs.  Somerville  might  be  allowed  to  refturn  to  the 
pleasing  shades  in  which  the  Roman  thought  all  good  ghosts 
wandered.  It  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to  call  a  Helene 
from  the  dead  by  any  modem  Faust.  To  incite  to  this  trouble, 
permit  me  to  give  figures  which  are  worthless  save  as  sign- 
boards. They  relate  to  certain  divisions  of  our  subject.  They 
arc  statistical  answers  to  the  questions,  (i)  Do  boys  or  girls  ex- 
cel in  our  public  schools  ?  (2)  Are  there  any  branches  in  which 
either  sex  generally  excels?  (3)  Which  sex  commences  and 
graduates  in  the  quicker  time,  i,  ^.,  have  the  quicker  mind? 
(4)  In  the  mental  competition  between  boys  and  girls,  do  the 
girls  suffer  in  health  ? 

1.  Which  sex  excels  in  mental  excellence?  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Pickard,  I  have  been  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  Chicago,  by  an  examination  of  the  file  of  school  reports 
for  this  city.  Between  1859  and  1876  (both  inclusive),  773 
graduated  from  our  High  School.  Of  these,  35  per  cent,  or 
268,  were  boys.  Up  to  the  fire  one  of  our  citizens  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  to  the  graduates  whose  standing  during  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  was  the  best,  a  life  membership  in  the  Young 
Men's  Library.  The  35  per  cent  of  boys  took  only  28  per  cent 
of  the  prizes — ^boys  taking  nine  prizes,  girls  twenty-three.  Be- 
tween 1864  and  1876  (both  inclusive),  3,173  girls  and  1,851 
boys  entered  the  High  School.  To  the  best  was  given  each 
year  from  50  to  64  Foster  medals;  508  were  taken  by  girls  and 
162  by  boys.  That  is,  every  six  girls  on  an  average  received  a 
medal,  while  the  average  for  the  males  was  only  one  medal  to 
eleven  boys.  Between  1859  and  1869  the  relative  proportion 
of  attendance  at  the  same  school  was  i  boy  to  about  i  ^  girls. 
To  the  very  best  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  College.  One  hundred  and  three  girls  and  fifty  boys 
received,  during  these  seventeen  years,  the  coveted  scholarship. 
Figures  for  Chicago  would  prove  that  girls  have  the  better 
mind. 

2.  Are  there  any  branches  in  which  either  excels?  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  only  figures  which,  through  the  kindness  of 
Superintendent  Doty,  I  have  been  able  to  cull.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  reports  from  over  fifty  states  and  cities.    The  only 
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tables  that  I  have  found  helpful  in  my  answer  come  from  Wash- 
ington. We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  a  table  based 
upon  the  observation  of  probably  25,000  children.  Examina- 
tion in  English  grammar,  in  the  grammar  school  of  Washington, 
1871-72: 

Female.     Male. 

First  District 64.8      52.2 

Second  District 77.3       38.3 

Third  District 35.5       52.5 

Fourth  District 70.0      51.0 

Average,  female  schools,  61.8;  average,  male  schools,  48.5. 

Examination  in  arithmetic,  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, 1871-72: 

Female.     Male. 

First  District 51.7       66.5 

Second  District 67.2       58.3 

Third  District s 46. 5       64. 5 

Fourth  District 61.7       52.3 

Male  average,  57.9;  female  average,  56.7.  Highest  average 
for  any  girl  is  given  as  90;  highest  average  for  any  boy  is  given 
as  87.  % 

Examination  in  spelling,  Washington,  1871-72: 

Percentage  of  errors  in  girls'  schools,  1.04;  percentage  of 
errors  in  boys'  schools,  5.45. 

I  was  not  able  to  find  any  reports  of  the  Washington  schools 
between  1871-72  and  1875-76.  From  the  last  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts:  Written  examinations,  1875: — ^Girls,  992;  below 
50  per  cent,  152.     Boys,  838;  below  50  per  cent,  157. 

Examination  in  arithmetic  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, 1875  : 

Female.     Male. 

First  District 62.5       64.7 

Second  District 71.0      38.2 

Third  District 7o-3       Si-« 

Fourth  District 62.7       59.7 

Average  percentage — girls,  (i(i,(i\  boys,  60.9.  Highest  mark 
among  girls,  87 ;  boys,  100. 

Examination  in  grammar,  Washington,  1875  • 

Average  in  girls'  schools,  76.4;  average  in  boys'  schools,  60. 
Highest  mark  among  girls,  96. 2 ;  highest  mark  among  boys,  79. 2. 

We  must  therefore  conclude,  until  we  have  other  figures,  that 
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the  boys,  even  in  arithmetic,  do  not  greatly  excel,  while  in  most 
of  the  other  elementary  branches  they  are  surpassed. 

5.    Does  the  boy  or  the  girl  have  the  quicker  mind  ? 

The  only  two  comparisons  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
are  taken  from  the  Cincinnati  reports  for  1875  a^<1  1876.     *    * 

Average  of  girls,  1875,  ^^-^  years;  average  of  boys,  1875, 
10.04  years.  Average  of  girls,  1876, 11  years;  average  of  boys, 
1876,  1 1.2  years. 

We  thus  see  that  if  we  average  these  two  years,  we  find  that 
the  boys  entering  the  primary  schools  at  about  the  same  age  as 
their  sisters,  graduated  at  the  High  School  at  a  little  earlier  age. 
In  St  Louis  the  average  difference  in  age  for  several  years 
amounted  to  four  and  a  half  months. 

4.  What  has  been  the  physical  result  of  this  mental  compe- 
dtioD  upon  the  average  girl?  About  two  hundred  of  the  wisest 
men  in  Massachusetts  were  asked  this  question,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  replied  that  it  was  hurtful.  If  this  answer 
of  the  majority  be  true,  when  we  examine  the  necrology  of  our 
schools  the  bad  effects  will  be  shown.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from 
the  truth,  that  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  girls,  as  shown 
in  the  lists  oT  the  dead,  is  less  than  those  among  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  same  classes. 

In  the  St  Louis  High  School,  between  1852  and  1875,  ^^^^ 
were  1,247  ^ys  and  1,289  g^^s.  The  whereabouts  of  about 
the  same  number  in  each  sex  was  unknown.  During  that  period 
of  23  years,  47  boys  had  died  and  40  girls.  In  our  own  High 
School,  between  1859  and  1872,  478  girls  had  graduated.  Of 
&ese  only  6  were  known  in  1873  ^^  ^  dead;  but  15  of  the  167 
boys  had  passed  away.  Unless  other  statistics  can  be  obtained 
to  overthrow  this,  not  only  is  woman  quietly  meeting  the  words, 
"It  is  unwomanly  to  do  this,"  "Nature  forbids  you  to  do  that," 
with  the  words;  **  We  will  see,  for  seeing  is  believing,"  but  na- 
ture itself  is  no  hinderer  to  the  mental  improvement  of  any 
woman. 

Not  professing  to  know  much  about  what  I  have  been  writing, 
I  would  close,  saying :  Teachers  of  Chicago,  will  you  not  give 
me  statistics  ?  I  desire  them,  not  to  sustain  my  own  theories, 
but  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Let  us  at  least  discuss  the  question, 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  male  mind  beiiig  the  more  vigor- 
ous ? — Chicago  Weekly  Journal. 
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FACIENDO  DISCIMUS. 


M.  M.  CAMPBELL. 


TH£  old  adage  ^^docendo  discimus,*'  though  true,  I  would  fain 
change  to  faciendo  discimus^  which  is  the  same  truth  gene- 
ralized—  We  ieam  by  doing. 

The  teaching  of  the  past  was  erroneous  in  principle.  The 
teacher  then  did  all  the  thinking  and  most  of  the  talking.  He 
alone  was  active,  whether  in  intellectual  thought  or  in  moral 
emotion,  except  indeed  as  the  natural  irrepressible  tendency  of 
mind  to  activity  drove  the  children  into  fun  and  frolic  and  mis- 
chievous doing.  But  all  such  activity,  abnormal  and  wrong  in 
school,  he  tried  to  repress.  In  the  regular  and  proper  work  of 
the  school,  the  pupils  were  expected  to  be  passive,  mere  recipi- 
ents. To  teach  a  truth  the  master  simply  toid  it ;  and  the  work 
of  the  pupils  was  to  hear  and  to  remember.  They  were  not 
led  by  short  and  easy  steps  to  discover  the  truth  by  any  mental 
effort  of  their  own,  and  then  allowed  the  high  gratification  ^  of 
reporting  to  him  the  discovery.  That  would  have*  made  the 
new  truth  a  living  reality  in  their  own  consciousness,  and  thus  a 
part  of  themselves,  which  they  could  never  forget  No,  their 
work  was  simply  to  hear  and  to  remember.  But  the  truth, 
.dropped  at  one  lesson  through  the  ear  into  the  leaky  outside 
reticule  of  the  memory,  was  lost  before  the  next  lesson-time 
came  round,  or  else  it  was  crowded  out  by  the  in-droppings  of 
the  next  lesson.  And  thus  our  teaching  was  all  after  the  pop- 
gun fashion. 

So,  too,  in  ethics  we  said  frequently  to  our  pupils,  ''Children, 
you  musn't  lie,  you  musn't  steal ;  'tis  wicked  and  wrong.  You 
must  be  kind  to  one  another,  and  always  tell  the  truth;  for  that 
is  pretty  and  right"  But  we  never  framed  parables  for  them 
like  that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  or  read  to  them  a  story  like 
that  of  the  hatchet;  and  then  asked  them  to  give  the  moral,  or 
rather  to  give  expression  to  their  own  moral  feelings  by  passing 
judgment  on  the  parties. 

And  yet  that  is  the  true  way  to  teach,  especially  ethics.  And 
next  to  the  parablts  of  Jesus,  Cowderys  Moral  Lessons  is  the 
best  book  I  have  yet  seen,  out  of  which  to  select  subjects  for 
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such  exercises.  He  has  gathered  together  many  little  stories, 
each  one  of  which  would  make  a  very  useful  lesson  of  moral 
instruction  to  the  children.  But  still  better  are  the  actual  facts 
that  sometimes  occur  among  the  pupils  themselves,  whether  of 
turpitude  or  of  moral  excellence,  and  especially  those  of  heroic 
moral  daring.  The  boy  who  is  called  a  coward,  because  he  re- 
fused to  join  in  a  recent  apple  foray,  or  the  boy  that  has  risked 
his  life  to  save  a  drowning  school-mate,  ought  to  be  openly  and 
warmly  commended  before  the  whole  school.  But  it  would  be 
better  still  to  bring  the  whole  school  to  a  vote  of  approbation  or 
to  a  vote  of  thanks,  to  the  one  for  his  moral  courage,  and  to  the 
other  for  his  philanthropy  and  noble  daring. 

This  would  be  to  educate  the  heart  and  the  soul — the  highest 
department  of  our  threefold  nature.  No  week  ought  to  pass 
in  any  school  without  some  effort  in  this  direction.  But  if  pos- 
sible let  it  call  forth  from  the  children  an  expression  of  their 
own  moral  judgment;  for  that  strengthens  the  moral  principle 
within  them;  it  educates  conscience. 

No  one  but  a  most  arrant  hypocrite  and  scoundrel  can  do  that 
against  which  he  dzjly  preaches^  01  fail  to  do  that  which  he  daily 
urges  upon  ^others  as  a  duty.  This  mode  of  teaching  morals 
transfers  much  of  die  preac/i-pait  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil 
himself.  This  process  strengthens  his  intellect  as  well  as  his 
conscience;  for  it  gives  exercise  to  both,  and  it  increases  at  the 
same  time  both  his  facility  of  utterance  and  his  correctness  of 
language*  Thus  it  educates  (leads  up)  the  child  out  of  his  ignor- 
ance and  childish  weakness  toward  manhood's  strength,  and 
fullness,  and  self-sustaining  confidence;  and  it  does  this  upbuild, 
ing  better,  as  well  as  faster,  than  the  old-time  passive  teaching 
did.     The  structure  will  be  more  solid  as  well  as  larger. 

In  the  great  industrial  school  of  life,  in  which  the  masses  get 
99-100  of  all  practical  education,  this  is  the  only  mode  of  teach- 
ing. The  pupil  carpenter  becomes  the  master  workman  by  do- 
ing (^arpentry,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  plainest  work  and 
simplest  tools,  such  as  the  handsaw  and  the  jack-plane.  But  as 
practice  gives  skill  progress  is  made  at  once  to  higher  work  and 
to  more  complicated  machinery,  and  yet  to  greater  skill  and  to 
still  better  work.  And  so  it  is  in  every  profession  as  well  as  in 
every  handicraft  of  life. 
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Fellow-'teacherSy  let  us  set  our  pupils  to  more  d<nngy  and  we 
shall  educate  them  both  faster  and  better.  And  as  this  will  give 
scope  for  their  natural  love  of  activity  and  amusement,  it  will 
do  much  to  make  the  rod  needless,  and  to  relieve  us  of  the  irk- 
some work  of  government.  Well  does  our  School  Journal  say 
to  us,  ''Never  does  a  pupil  so  much  need  a  slate  as  on  his  first 
school  day."  The  untrained  beginner  can't  study,  but  he  can 
do.  Atid  you  must  give  him  something  legitimate  to  do,  or  he'll 
soon  be  doing  something  that  you  don't  want  done.    ' 

The  chief  objection  to  Cowdery  is  his  minutiae  and  overful- 
ness  of  questions.  The  teacher,  however,  can  select,  change,, 
and  omit  at  discretion.  But  suppose  each  of  our  twelve  thou- 
sand teachers  was,  on  each  Friday  afternoon,  to  say  to  his 
school  just  before  dismissing  them,  **Well,  my  pupils,  we  have 
now  been  engaged  for  five  days  at  mental  work,  studying  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  other  things  that  we  need  to  know  aright 
if  we  would  succeed  well  in  this  world.  But  religion  is  better 
than  knowledge.  It  is  more  important  to  teach  the  heart  to  fed 
aright,  and  thus  lead  us  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  to  act  aright, 
to  do  our  duty,  than  it  is  to  teach  the  head  to  think  aright, 
and  right  education  in  this  line  prepares  us  for  success  in  the 
next  world  as  well  as  in  this.  Now  let  me  give  you  some- 
thing to  think  about^  especially  during  Sunday,  and  then  on 
Monday  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  persons  named  in  this 
pretty  little  story."  And  then,  after  some  such  talk,  or  without 
any  talk  at  all,  suppose  he  should  simply  read  either  the  story 
of  the  good  Samaritan  or  Cowdery's  Narrative  3,  Lesson  8, 
page  75,  and  add — ''School  is  now  dismissed;  good  evening  to* 
you  all."  I  tell  you  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  children  and 
to  the  state  beyond  all  human  calculation.  And  the  very  first 
year's  work  would  begin  to  show  its  effect,  first,  in  the  improved 
conscientiousness  of  the  children;  second,  in  the  better  order 
and  greater  quiet  of  the  school-rooms;  and  third,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  honor  and  stricter  morality  of  the  people  at  large.  Or 
if  this  couldn't  be  seen  within  one  year,  it  would  at  least  be  felt^ 
ai^d  longer  time  would  bring  it  out  to  manifest  view.  Try  it, 
fellow  teachers. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Oct.  I,  1877. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING  THE  INSPECTION  OF  DOCKETS  BY  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  publish  below  an  authoritatiTe  statement  from  the  Attorney  General  in  re- 
gud  to  the  right  of  county  superintendents  to  inspect  dockets,  etc.,  and  to 
iosdtute  suit  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  that  may  be  due  to  the  school  fund. 

I  advise  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  such  work  to  write  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  allowance  to  all  deputies  is  lo  per  cent 
upon  all  sums  collected  and  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Sup't  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ques- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  as  to  the  col- 
lection of  money  owing  to  the  school  fund,  etc. 

Attorney  General  Denny  gave  the  following  opinion  upon  the  subject : 
"  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.— Attorney  General.    Acts  of  March  8^ 

1873,  and  March  10,  1873,  construed.     Act  of  March  10  repeals  such  parts 

of  Acts  of  March  8  as  conflict  with  it. 

In  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  addressed  to  this  office,  you  state  that  *  The  last 
legislature,  by  the  6th  section  of  an  Act  approved  March  8,  1873  ('^^  P*  7^» 
of  the  late  Act^),  made  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent,  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  examine  care- 
fvlly  the  dockets,  records,  and  accounts  of  the  Clerks  of  Courts,  County  Au- 
ditors, County  Commissioners,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Prosecuting  Attorneys, 
and  Mayors  of  cities,  and  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures,  unclaimed  fees,  liquor 
licenses,  and  surplus  dog  tax  are  promptly  collected,  reported,  and  paid  over 
to  the  proper  fund  and  revenue. 

'On  the  loth  of  March,  and  just  two  days  after  the  approval  of  the  act 
refeired  to,  another  act  was  passed  and  approved,  supplemental  to  certain  acts 
mendonsd  in  the  title,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General,  in  certain 
caies,  to  institute  proceedings  and  collect  and  have  paid  into  the  proper 
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treasury y  all  fines  and  forfeitures  due  the  school  fund.     (See  page  17,  sections 
2  and  9.) 

*  In  the  practical  administration  of  the  law  of  March  S,  XS73,  some  confu 
rsion  and  doubt  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  County  Superintendents  and  the 
officers  mentioned  in  the  law,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  of  the  loth  of  March 
upon  that  of  March  8. 

*  Does  it  repeal  it  ?     If  so,  in  part  or  in  whole  ?     If  in  part,  what  particu- 
lar part  ?' 

I  will  state,  in  answer  to  your  questions,  that  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of 
March  10 — Sess.  Laws,  1S73,  P*  20— covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  act  of  March  8,  and  embraces  other.  It  requires  the  Attorney 
General  <  to  ascertain  the  amount  paid  to  any  public  officer,  or  other  person.' 
It  also  requires  him  to  collect  all  the  items  mentioned  in  the  act  of  March  8 
(with  the  exception  herein  mentioned),  together  with  all  other  funds  due 
the  State  from  certain  officers  mentioned,  and  other  persons,  *  or  from  any 
other  source  where  the  same  is  by  any  law  required  to  be  paid  to  the  State, 
or  any  officer  in  trust  for  the  State.' 

The  above  quoted  language  follows  the  enumeration  of  the  different  classes 
of  funds  to  be  collected  by  the  Attorney  General.  It  also  requires  him  to  in- 
stitute and  prosecute  such  such  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  to  collect  the 
same.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  this  latter  act,  though  passed  at  the  same 
session,  embraces  the  subject-matter  of  the  former  act ;  that  is,  it  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  do  all  the  acts  that  by  the  act  of  March  8  are  required  to 
"be  performed  by  County  Superintendents,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

The  13th  section  of  the  act  of  March  10,  repeab  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  it. 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  March  8,  and  sections  2  and  9  of  the  act  of 
March  10,  do  conflict ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  do  conflict,  the  latter  act  is  in 
force,  and  the  former  sections  are  repealed  as  to  all  that  in  which  they  do 
conflict.  There  are,  however,  portions  of  said  sections  2  and  9  that  do  not 
-conflict  with  sections  6  and  7  of  the  act  of  March  8.  The  second  section  of 
the  act  of  March  10  provides  '  that  in  all  cases  where  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys have  failed  for  one  year  after  the  assessment  of  any  fine  or  the  forfeiture 
of  any  recognizance,  or  may  hereafter  for  one  year  after  the  assessment  of 
any  fine  or  forfeiture  of  any  recognizance,  fail  to  institute  proceedings  to  col- 
lect and  pay  into  the  proper  treasury  any  fine  or  forfeiture,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  proceedings  and  collect  and  have  paid 
into  the  treasury  all  fines  and  forfeitures.' 

Therefore,  when  fines  assessed  have  remained  uncollected  for  a  Uss  time 
than  one  year  after  judgment,  and  forfeitures  have  remained  without  suit  for  a 
iess  time  than  one  year  after  having  been  taken,  the  Superintendent  may  have 
proper  proceedings  instituted  to  secure  their  collection;  but  in  cases  where 
the  time  above  stated  has  elapsed,  then  the  matter  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  the  act  of  March  10,  above  referred  to,  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  make  the  collections. 
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The  Supreme  Court,  in  22  Ind.,  p.  204,  says :  *  That  a  later  law  embracing 
the  subject  of  a  former  one,  by  implication  repeals  the  former  so  for  as  they 
conflict  ¥nth  each  other/ 

In  7  Blackford,  pog^  313,  they  say:  '  If  two  statutes  be  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  the  latter  must  govern.' 

Where  a  new  or  subsequent  statute  covers  the  subject-matter  of  an  old  one, 
and  makes  different  provisions,  the  new  repeals  the  old.  6  Ind.  pages  146 
and  432.     I  Ind.  Dig.  (Davis),  p.  774,  s^cs.  50  and  51. 

If  the  Legislature  provide  in  oiie  act  for  the  discharge  of  a  specified  duty 
by  an  officer  therein  named,  and  subsequently  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the 
same  duty  by  another  officer,  the  subsequent  act  of  the  Legislature  being  in- 
consistent with  the  former,  and  being  the  last  expressed  will  of  the  law- 
inaklng  power,  must  govern. 

The  two  acts  do  not  conflict  in  this  farther  particular,  viz :  By  the  act  of 
March  8,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendents  to  '  see  that  the 
full  amount  of  interest  on  school  funds  is  paid  and  apportioned,  and  when 
there  is  a  deficit  of  interest  on  any  school  fund  or  a  loss  of  any  school  fund 
or  revenue  by  the  county,  that  proper  warrants  are  issued  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  same.'. 

They  should  also  look  after  and  see  to  the  prompt  enforcement  of  fines  as- 
sessed where  executions  are  in  the  hands  of  sheriff,  constables,  and  mar- 
shals, see  that  executions  are  promptly  issued,  and  see  that  no  unnecessary  ^ 
delay  is  allowed  in  such  collections ;  and  to  see  that  suits  are  promptly  insti- 
tuted on  forfeitures,  in  all  cases  where  such  judgment  has  not  been  entered, 
or  forfeitures  taken  more  than  one  year  before  making  the  investigation. 
Where  judgments  have  been  taken  or  forfeitures  have  been  entered  more  than 
one  year,  the  act  of  March  10,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  the  examination  and  collection. 

The  act  of  March  8  does  not  authorize  County  Superintendents  to  make 
any  collections.  It  only  authorizes  them  to  make  examinations  and  reports, 
and  to  cause  suits  to  be  instituted  by  the  proper  law  officer  of  the  State,  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  or  Attorney  General  in  certain  cases  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  March  10." 

I  indorse  the  views  above  expressed  by  Mr.  Denny,  and,  in  addition,  will 
state  that  I  am  willing  to  appoint  County  Superintendents  assistants  to  exam- 
ine justices'  dockets  in  their  respective  counties,  and  to  collect  such  sums  as 
may  be  due  to  the  State  and  her  trust  funds,  their  compensation  to  be  that 
fixed  by  the  act  of  March  10,  1S73,  relating  to  the  Attorney  General's  office. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  reliable  information,  that  in  many  counties  in  the  State 
large  sums  of  money  remain  in  the  hands  of  Justices,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  school  fund,  but  which  my  regular  assistants  have  not  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  BUSKIRK, 

Attorney  General. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Jounial  again  exlends  to  ils  readers  a  "  Haffy  New  Y&as."  It  greets 
them  with  kind  voids  and  good  council.  It  is  now  hiitnty-tvie  yean  old  and 
has  teen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  for  one  so  young.  It  has  Tisited  almost 
every  school  district  in  ils  naiire  slate,  has  traveled  frequently  in  every  state 
and  almost  every  territory  in  the  Union,  and  now  makes  regular  trips  to  Great 
I  Brilun,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  a  close  ob- 
server, and,  from  what  it  has  seen,  i*  firm  in  the  belief  that  igHoranct  is  the 
great  curse  of  (he  world.  It  belie*e>  also  that  the  teachers  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  greatest  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  (he  land.  It  further  holds 
(hat  a  person  can  only  be  truly  happy  when  he  is  doing  good — its  greatest  en- 
joyment has  come  to  it  in  this  way.  It  never  enjoyed  itself  more  than  when  it 
was  working  for  higher  school  tax,  county  institutes,  the  state  normal  school, 
county  superintendency,  higher  pay  for  good  teachers,  etc.,  and  it  expects  to 
spend  the  rest  of  its  life  in  working  for  similar  worthy  ends.  It  recognizes 
(ha(  the  great  questions  now  (o  be  solved  are,  "  What  are  the  essentials  of  an 
education  ?"  and  "  How  shall  children  be  taught  so  (hat  (he  ties(  preparation 
for  (he  next  higher  grade  shall,  a(  the  same  time,  be  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  active  duties  of  life,  if  the  education  shall  slop  there  ?" 

The  Journal  wishes  again  to  extend  to  its  many  friends  its  hearty  thanks  for 
(heir  frequen(  kind  words  and  eanies(  sappoi(,  and  promises  to  put  forth  every 
effort  in  ib  power  to  repay  (hese  kindnesses  by  being  vivrtky  their  confidence 
and  support. 
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POLITICS  AND  THIS  JOURNAL. 


We  wish  at  this  time,  before  any  political  conventions  have  been  held,  plat- 
fonns  made,  or  candidates  nominated,  to  again  declare  the  Journal's  standing 
with  reference  to  politfcs  in  general.  The  Journal  is  not  a  political  but  an 
iiucatumal  paper,  and  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the  general  good  that  partisan 
politics  should  be  excluded  from. its  pages  as  it  is  that  the  same  should  be  ex- 
claded  from  our  public  schools. 

The  Journal's  political  creed  is,  *'  Gk>od  and  efficient  public  schools,  from 
the  district  school  to  the  state  university."  It  is  for  such  a  system  of 
schools  and  aguimt  any  penon  or  any  party  that  may  oppose  it.  It  is  for  our 
school  system  at  it  is,  except  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  in  minor 
particular  for  the  better,  and  it  will  oppose  with  all  its  might  an3rthing  or 
person  that  would  in  any  way  cripple  it. 

For  example,  if  either  party,  in  its  folly,  should  put  into  its  platfonn,  an 
aiticle  condenming  county  superintendency  or  high  schools,  the  Journal  would 
do  what  it  could  to  keep  such  a  party  fipm  gaining  the  power  to  carry  out  its 
threat,  and  if  the  candidate  for  superintendent  nominated  on  such  a  platform 
should  indorse  that  feature  of  ,it,  the  Journal  would  do  its  best  to  have  him 
defeated, — not  on  account  of  his  politics,  but  on  account  of  his  educational 
imbe<jlity.  In  short,  the  Journal  is  for  the  schools  and  against  whatever  op- 
poses them. 

In  this  connection,  the  Journal  wishes  to  express  the  hope  that  both  or  all 
political  parties  will  nominate  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction  good 
men — men  who  are  recognized  as  standing  well  up  in  educational  circles. 
Politicians  ought  to  know,  by  this  time,  that  teachers  are  the  most  inde- 
pendent class  of  voters  in  the  country,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  vote 
for  the  highest  interests  of  the  schoob  rather  than  for  party.  Self-protection, 
patriotism,  and  principle  all  unite  in  demanding  that  teachers  should  vote  for 
men  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  for  the  highest  interests  of  the 
schools.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  ought  not  to  be  a  political  office, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  political  parties  nominate  the  same  man — 
that  man  to  be  suggested  by  the  state  teachers'  association. 


GIRLS  AND  MUSIC 


Years  ago,  when  it  was  thought  that  girls  had  not  sense  enough  to  compre- 
hend mathematics,  Latin,  philosophy,  or  any  of  the  substantial  branches  al- 
ways pursued  by  boys  in  completing  an  education,  it  was  customary  to  have 
them  study  instead  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  rhetoric,  history,  etc., 
branches  which  gave  plenty  of  exercise  to  the  fingers,  tongue,  and  memory, 
bat  made  no  appeal  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  false  theory  in  regard  to  woman's  Intel- 
lectaal  capacity  has  been  exploded,  and  women  all  over  the  civilized  world 
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are  entering 'high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  uniYcrsities,  and-doing 
with  credit  exactly  the  same  work  prescribed  for  men,  yet  the  old  idea  seems 
to  prevail  that  girls  must  give  an  extra  amount  of  time  to  what  are  usually 
termed  **  the  accomplishments" 

Music,  especially^  comes  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  time  and  attention.  The 
prevailing  notion  seems  to  be  that  every  girl  must  take  music  lessons — not 
simply  to  learn  to  sing,  but  must  learn  to  play  on  the  piano.  Every  girl 
whose  parents,  by  any  possibility,  can  raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  it,  must 
study  music.  It  does  not  matter  that  she  has  no  ear,  voice,  or  taste  for 
it ;  it  does  not  matter  that  the  piano  will  exclude  all  possibility  of  procuring 
pictures,  books,  magazines,  and  other  means  of  refinement  and  culture ;  it 
does  not  matter  that  the  girl  has  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  a  primary  edu- 
cation— that  she  spells  horribly,  reads  blunderingly,  converses  execrably ;  it 
does  not  matter  that  she  is  wholly  unable  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  person  on  any  of  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  or  any  branch  of 
study ;  it  does  not  matter  what  else  is  or  is  not,  she  must  take  lessons  on  the 
piano. 

That  such  a  course  is  ridiculously  absurd,  no  sensible  person  can  doubt. 

1.  We  can  think  of  but  few  reasons,  and  these  not  very  good  ones,  why  a 
girl  should  give  more  attention  to  music  than  should  a  boy.  Both  should  re- 
gard music  as  a  desirable  preparation  to  right  and  hi^py  living,  and  should 
study  it  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  the  pleasure  of  their  friends.       , 

2.  At  least  nine^entks  of  those  who  study  music,  having  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  time  or  means  to  keep  it  up,  after  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life,  drop  it. 

3.  One  half  the  time,  money,  and  study  given  to  instrumental  music 
would  make  a  girl  of  average  ability  an  excellent  botanist,  a  well  posted  his- 
torian, a  creditable  authority  in  English  literature,  a  well  informed  person. 
This  study  given  to  any  of  the  branches  named,  or  any  one  of  many  others, 
would  be  worth  vastly  more  to  the  average  girl  than  all  the  music  she  could 
possibly  crowd  into  her  head— or  fingers. 

We  like  music — like  it  very  much — ^but  in  our  opinion  it  should  not  be 
made  the  chief  end  of  a  girPs  educational  existence.  Let  her  be  taught  that 
her  voice  and  her  fingers  are  not  the  most  important  part  of  her  character. 

Our  motto  is,  give  girb  just  as  thorough  and  just  as  substantial  an  educa- 
tion as  is  given  to  boys — ^let  the  general  education  be  the  same,  then  let  the 
taste  of  the  student  and  the  means  of  the  parent  determine  the  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  the  special  education. 


READING. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  for  1877,  we  published  an  editorial 
article  on  Reading^  that  has  received  unusual  attention.  It  has  been  copied 
into  other  educational  papers,  and  persons  in  whose  judgment  we  have  great 
confidence  have  seen  fit  to  extend  to  us  their  personal  appreciation  of  it    One 
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superiiltendent  said,  **  That  is  the  best  article  of  the  year ;  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  my  teachers  to  it  at  once,  and  it  will  do  us  good.  I  wish  to  thank 
yoQ  for  it."  Another,  than  whom  no  one  in  the  state  stands  higher  as  au- 
thority in  edncadonal  matters,  said  to  me,  "  I  indorse  every  word  of  it." 

Neither  has  it  escaped  criticism.  Professor  Hamill,  an  elocutionist  of  de- 
ftervedly  high  standing,  thought  it  so  pernicious  that  he  has  already  written 
two  articles  for  the  Journal  severely  criticising  it  (one  article  appeared  in  the 
December  Jonmal),  and  he  promises  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject,  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  print  as  we  can  make  room  for  them.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose^ at  this  time,  to  defend  the  article  against  any  criticism ;  we  only  ask 
teachers  lo  turn  back  and  re-read  it,  and  at  the  same  time  remember  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  teachers  of  elocution^  but  for  teachers  of  reading  in  the 
common  schools.    Do  us  the  favor  to  re-read  the  article  referred  to. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  "First  Reader  Lesson,"  in  this 
Journal.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  suggestive  lessons  promised  by  State 
Sup*t  Smart,  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board,  as  a  feature  of  their  <*  Suggestive 
Questions."  This  article  is  by  President  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
We  are  confident  that  if  these  lessons  are  studied  as  they  deserve  to  be^ 
ihey  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  every  teacher  of  reading. 


CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


In  this  section  of  the  country  where  all  high  schools,  academies,  normal 
schools,  and  nearly  all  colleges  admit  ladies  to  the  same  course  of  study  laid 
out  for  gentlemen,  it  sounds  a  little  strange  to  hear  the  question  of  co-educa- 
tion called  into  question.  While  mixed  schools  in  the  higher  grades  are  the 
rule  in  the  North  and  West,  they  are  the  exception  in  the  East  and  almost  un- 
known in  the  South. 

For  several  months  past  Boston  has  been  almost  distracted  over  the  matter. 
It  seems  that  a  number  of  girls  demanded  admission  to  the  Latin  high  school 
which  is  attended  only  by  boys,  and  here  began  the  trouble.  Long  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  School  Board  asking  their  admission,  and  others  more 
wiighfyf  if  not  so  long,  for  their  rejection.  President  Elliott,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  and  others  of  similar  standing,  wrote  letters  against  it,  while  an 
equal  number  of  the  most  liberal-minded  men  and  women  fought  valiantly 
for  the  weaker  (?)  sex.  The  papers  were  full  of  it — most  of  the  Boston  pa- 
pers taking  the  side  of  admission  and  co-education.  Doubtless  many  unjust 
and  hard  things  were  said  on  each  side,  but  it  is  all  over  now.  The  Board 
decided  not  to  admit  the  girls,  but  agreed  to  open  another  Latin  school  for 
them  of  the  same  grade  as  the  one  now  attended  by  the  boys. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — that  the  persons  who 
oppose  co-education  are  persons  who  have  never  tried  it  \  they  oppose  it  sim- 
ply on  theory. 

I.  The  theory  that  women  are  mentally  inferior  to  men  and  cannot  main- 
tain themselves  in  a  thorough  college  course,  has  been  a  demonstrated  lie  for 
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years.  If  a  man  has  had  an  ignorant  mother,  has  marriea  a  silly  wife,  and 
associates  only  with  weak  minded  women,  he  is  excusable  for  advocating  this 
theory ;  otherwise,  not. 

2.  The  theory  that  women  are  physically  unable  to  master  a  college  course 
in  the  time  required  by  men  to  do  the  same,  is  asstrUd  by  Dr.  £.  H.  Qark,  and 
other  men^  but  women  who  have  tried  it  uniformly  deny  the  assertion.  The 
women,  in  this  case,  are  certainly  the  best  judges,  and  we  prefer  their  tes- 
timony. 

3.  The  theory  that  the  morals  of  women  are  endangered  by  attending 
mixed  schools  is  the  merest  "  moonshine.'*  A  comparison  of  the  histories  of 
''mixed*'  colleges  with  those  exclusively  male  or  exclusively  female,  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  moral  tone  of  both  sexes  stands  higher  in  the 

^*  mixed"  schools  than  in  either  of  the  others.    The  uniform  testimony  of  those  # 
who  have  tried  it  is  that  co-education  improves  the  morals,  elevates  the  schol- 
arship, refines  the  taste  of  both  men  and  women,  and  gives  each  a  truer  con- 
ception of  the  real  character  of  the  other. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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The  State  Superintendent  has  decided  that  the  law  allows  a  township  high 
school  independent  of  what  is  knawn  as  a  township  graded  school.  It  is  well 
known  that  teachers  in  the  district  .schools  cannot,  in  justice  to  themselves 
and  the  pupils  studying  the  ^  common  branches,"  take  time  to  teach  any  of 
the  '*  higher  branches,**  and  yet  there  are  many  young  men  and  young  women 
in  almost  every  township  who  ought  to  study  beyond  the  ''  legal**  branches, 
and  who  would  do  so  if  opportunity  were  afforded  within  easy  reach.  To  re- 
lieve the  district  schools  and  to  stimulate  every  pupil  in  them  to  greater  exer- 
tion* the  trustee  is  aftthorized  to  open  this  central  high  school,  to  which  such 
pupils  will  be  admitted  as  have  graduated  from  the  district  schools,  or  can 
pass  the  required  examination.  Such  a  school,  wisely  conducted,  would  be 
worth  ten  times  what  it  would  cost  to  any  township  organizing  and  support- 
ing  it. 


School  Fund. — It  is  certainly  known  to  all  Indiana  teachers  that  Indiana 
has  the  largest  school  fund  of  any  of  the  United  States — not  the  largest  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  wealth,  or  population,  but  absolutely  the  largest.  It 
amounts  to  ^8,870,872.43,  according  to  the  superintendent's  report  for  1876, 
and  it  grows  each  year.  This  is  known  as  the  school  Fund^  and  may  be  in- 
creased but  can  never  legally  be  diminished.  The  school  revenue  is  composed 
of  the  interest  on  this  fund,  the  direct  16  cents  tax,  local  tuition  tax,  proceeds 
of  liquor  licenses  and  unclaim*ed  fees.  This  school  fund,  large  as  it  is,  yields 
but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue.  The  total  tuition  revenue  is  about  three  and 
a  ^i^r/'^r  millions,  while  the  amount  derived  from  the  school  ^  fund"  not  quite 
half  a  million. 
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The  Chicago  Weekly  Journal  gives  more  space  to  edttcadonal  yiatten 
tfaitt  does  any  other  metropolitan  weekly  in  the  country,  or  in  the  world,  for 
that  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to  give  mach  attention  to  methods  of  teaching 
or  the  philosophy  %f  education;  it  leaves  these  matters  to  strictly  educational 
pipos,  but  it  devotes  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  educational  news.  It  is, 
without  question,  the  best  educational  newspaper  published.  The  number  just 
received  gives  six  full  columns  to  education.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  great 
nevspiqier  giving  so  much  space  to.  this  important  element  in  our  civilization. 

This  educational  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  who  is  em- 
incDtly  qualified  for  such  a  position. 


A  Literary  Fraud.— The  Educational  Weekly  devotes  nearly  two  full 
columns  to  advertising  a  so-called  Literary  Bureau,  and  does  it  for  nothing,  at 
that  The  fact  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  editorial  and  condemns  the  enter- 
prise, does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  advertisement.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Bureau  could  afford  to  pay  the  Weekly  double  price  for  the  use  of  its 
editorial  columns.  True  enough,  the  article  severely  criticises  the  swindlers 
and  the  swindled,  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  effect  for  those  who  would 
patronize  such  an  institution  do  not  do  it  because  it  is  right^  and  the 
Wed[ly  will  carry  the  information  to  thousands  who  would  otherwise  not 
know  of  the  temptation.    We  are  surprised  at  the  Weekly. 


*'A  BILL  to  establish  an  Educational  fund,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
pabfic  lands  to  the  education  of  the  people,"  is  the  title  of  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  November  22,  1877,  by  Senator  Hoar,  of  Mass« 
It  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are  I.  "  That  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
hmds,  the  net  proceeds  of  patents,  and  all  sums  hereafter  repaid  to  the  United 
Slates  by  railroad  corporations,  either  as  principal  or  interest,  upon  any 
loans  of  money  or  credit,  or  bonds  loaned  to  them  or  for  their  use,  or  guaran- 
teed for  them  by  the  United  States,  are  hereby  set  apart  for  the  education  of 
the  people." 

2.  That  the  proceeds  of  this  vast  sum  shall  be  distributed  to  the  states  ac^ 
cording  to  the  number  of  their  illiterates  for  the  first  ten  years ;  after  that,  in 
proportion  to  population.    The  money  to  be  used  as  a  tuition  revenue. 


If  yon  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
I  wen  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


MISCELLANY. 


NOTES   FROM  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  LADOGA. 


The  present  term  has  the  largest  and  most  regular  attendance  of  any  term 
since  the  organization  of  the  Institution.  The  school  is  even  larger  than  it 
was  last  summer  during  the  last  long  session  of  the  year.  Every  department 
is  thoroughly  organized.  Qasses  are  sustained  in  every  year  of  the  course. 
A  professional  spirit  among  the  students  has  increased  very  perceptibly. 
Fully  half  in  attendance  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching.  The  average 
age  of  the  present  pupils  is  twenty*  one  years.  Enthusiastic  work  seems  to 
have  possession  of  every  one  connected  with  the  normal.  Nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  students  are  studying  by  programmes.  That  self-discipline  by 
which  one  is  able  to  concentrate  every  power  of  his  being  upon  the  particular 
subject  under  investigation,  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  school 
training. 

We  learn  that  O.  Robe,  Scientific  of  last  year,  has  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Delaware  county.  J.  V.  Coombs,  member  of  same  class,  is  principal  of 
Waveland  public  schools,  and  hns  a  fine  interest  in  the  high  school  of  which 
he  is  teacher.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Schurr  (Marshall)  superintends  the  Lad(^a  schools. 
She  has  overcome  every  vestige  of  prejudice  against  a  lady  superintendent  by 
showing  herself  fully  equal  to  the  position.  J.  £.  Sherrill  has  a  normal  class 
in  his  school  at  Mt.  Meridian.  S.  Trotter  is  doing  good  work  in  Hendricks 
county.  These,  and  many  others  of  our  last  year's  students,  write  that  teach- 
ing is  full  of  interest  and  pleasure,  and  that  they  are  continuing  their  study  of 
didactics  with  renewed  and  increasing  zeal.  Chapel  exercises  are  varied  this 
term  by  a  series  of  fifteen  minute  addresses  by  the  teachers.  The  Principal 
spends  one  hour  per  day  in  the  library,  showing  pupils  how  to  use  books  in 
investigation  of  the  topics  assigned  in  the  different  classes.  The  library  is 
free,  and  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 


We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  circular 
sent  to  teachers  by  Wm.  Vandyke,  sup't  of  Ripley  county.  It  should  be  read 
and  heeded  by  every  teacher  in  the  state : 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  your 
pupils  that  you  give  particular  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of 
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the  school  room — that  your  pupils  receive  the  proper  amount  of  physical  ex- 
erci^y  using  a  watchful  care  as  to  when,  where,  and  how  they  play.  Well 
regulated  physical  exercise,  daily,  in  the  open  air,  is  indispensable  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health,  but  all  excesses  should  be  Carefully  guarded  against. 
Never  suffer  children  to  play  out  of  doors  in  the  rain,  to  sit  in  draughts,  of 
cold  air,  nor  take  off  any  article  of  clothing  afler  play-time  to  '  cool  off.* 
The  fatal  consequences  of  such  practices  are  alarming.  Bad  ventilation,  im- 
perfect heating,  and  the  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  some  teachers  in 
regard  to  the  most  simple  laws  of  Hygiene  are  the  sources  of  many  of  the 
direful  evils  that  childhood  is  heir  to.  The  injurious  consequences  arising  to 
the  physical  health  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  from  neglect  of  these  princi- 
{des!  The  injurious  effects  upon  the  mental  and  moral  natures  are  equally 
disastrous,  and  the  want  of  observance  of  these  principles  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  not  less  than  criminal,  and  deserves  the  strongest  censure.  You 
should  feel,  in  view  of  the  above  hints,  that  there  is  a  deep  responsibilty  rest- 
ing upon  you ;  that  it  is  your  imperative  duty  to  protect  and  promote  the 
health  of  your  pupib,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  highest  intellectual  attainments 
are  no  compensation  for  a  ruined  constitution. 


Seymour. — The  report  of  the  Seymour  schools  for  November  shows,  daily 
attendance,  498 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  94.5  ;  cases  of  tardiness,  72 ;  neither 
tardy  nor  absent,  280 ;  number  of  visitors,  62 ;  number  enrolled,  599.  This 
shows  an  average  daily  attendance  of  24  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  while  the  cases  of  tardiness  have  been  diminished  25  per 
cent.    J.  W.  Caldwell  is  the  superintendent. 

Brook viLLR. — ^The  Brookville  schools  report  313  enrolled,  and  an  average 
per  cent,  of  attendance  of  94,  with  4  tardies  the  first  month  and  6  the  second. 

Newton  County. — Superintendent  Pence,  through  a  circular,  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  parents  to  visit  the  schools.  A  report  of  the  Kentland  schools 
shows  them  in  a  healthy  condition  under  their  new  principal,  H.  H.  Brighton. 
R.  F.  Kerr,  teacher  in  the  grammar  grade,  is  editor  of  an  educational  column 
in  "  The  Gazette." 

Parke  County. — The  October  programme  prepared  by  the  superintendent 
for  the  Parke  county  township  institute,  has  come  to  our  desk.  If  the  others 
are  as  good  as  this,  and  teachers  prepare  their  work  as  contemplated  by  the 
superintendent,  they  will  learn  something  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching  while 
they  are  getting  subject-matter  and  methods. 

Vermillion  County  maintains  a  good  county  teachers*  association.  Su- 
perintendent Campbell  is  industriously  doing  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the 
educational  sentiment  of  both  teachers  and  people. 

The  State  Normal  has  a  larger  attendance  by  75  per  cent  than  ever  before 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 


[The  following  report  was  sent  in  in  good  time,  but  was  overlooked. — Ed  ] 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  superinteodents  of  Crawford  and  Orange 
counties,  the  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  representing  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Harrison,  Martin,  Crawford  and  Orange,  met  in  conven- 
tion at  Paoli,  September  25,  1877,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent 
organization,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  gradation  for  the  several 
counties.  Prof.  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  Marengo  Academy,  was  chosen  president ; 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Pinkham,  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  secretary ; 
J.  L.  Noblitt,  corresponding  secretary. 

At  the  request  of  the  convention,  Prof.  Pinkham  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  grading  district  schools.  He  divided  the  subject  into  the  fol- 
lowing topics ;  I.  Definition;  2.  Method;  3.  Mode;  4.  Purpose;  5.  Advan- 
tages; 6.  Difficulties;  7.  Means  of  maintaining;  8.  Introduction;  9.  Pro- 
gramme.   Each  topic  was  treated  separately. 

Under  the  head  of  difficulties,  the  following  points  were  explained:  i.  The 
putting  of  pupils  back  in  their  text  books.  2.  How  to  dispose  of  dull  pupils 
(a)  Those  generally  dull;  (b)  Those  dull  in  some  one  particular.  3.  How  to 
dispose  of  bright  pupils.  4.  Irregular  attendance.  5.  Unequal  advancement 
of  the  pupils.  6.  The  desire  of  pupil  or  parent  to  dictate  the  work  of  the 
pupil. 

The  convention  continued  in  session  two  days.  A  commendable  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  members  in  the  discussions.  The  schools  of  Orange 
county  were  graded  last  year.  Gradation  will  be  introduced  into  the  other 
counties  at  once.  Prof.  Pinkham  and  Supts.  McGuyer  and  Springstun  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  permanent  organization,  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  convention,  to  be  held  at  Orleans,  Ind.,  about  the  first  of  March,  1878, 
the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee  on  organization.  The  following  persons 
were  appointed  to  read  papers  at  the  next  meeting:  J.  W.  C.  Springstun, 
subject — Examination  of  teachers;  William  P.  Pinkham — The  work  of  the 
township  institute;  Thomas  F.  McGuyer — County  Superintendents'  visits  to 
schools ;  J.  L.  Noblitt — ^The  work  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Reporter. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Enrollment  present  term,  1,341.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  during 
preceding  years,  the  smnmer  term  will  open  with  1,600.  Despite  the  cold 
weather,  "  College  Hill "  is  alive  with  workmen.  New  buildings  are  being 
erected,  and  old  ones  repaired.  The  rooms  in  the  boarding  halls  are  being 
arranged  in  suites,  consisting  of  a  study<room,  bedroom,  and  wardrobe.  Stu- 
dents will  now  be  provided  with  much  better  accommodations  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  at  no  greater  expense.  The  "  Star  Society  "  has  found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  its  hall.    When  the  room  is  completed,  it  will  be  25  by  70  feet , 
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The  extra  fnniitare  necessary  to  complete  its  outfit  has  already  be«n  pur* 
chased.  The  *'  Crescent  Society,"  though  somewhat  younger  than  the  Star, 
has  famished  a  large  hall,  purchased  an  oigan,  and  is  now  maki^  arrange- 
ments for  a  fine  library.  The  work  in  the  class-room  keeps  pace  with  the 
outside  improvements.  Each  term  something  new  is  introduced,  which  causes 
the  interest  to  continually  increase. 

k\,  present  the  teachers'  class  is  discussing  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  As  so 
much  has  been  written  with  reference  to  the  primary  work,  we  will  not  bur- 
den the  readers  of  these  '*  Notes "  with  a  review  of  that  part  of  the  work, 
bat  will  pass  it,  by  saying  that  the  "  Object  Method/'  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Brown,  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  must  be  witnlhsed  to  be  understood.  This 
isosed  to  illustrate  the  elementary  principles,  analysis  for  the  "whys,"  and 
shorter  methods  for  business.  The  principles  of  analysis,  as  used  at  the  Nor- 
mal, are  illustrated  by  the  following  simple  problems : 

I.  If  I  yard  of  cloth  costs  $3,  what  will  5  yards  cost  ? 

1.  The  cost  of  I  yard  s»  $3. 

2.  The  cost  of  5  yards  »  5  X  I3  »»  $I5* 

.  ■ .  if  I  yard  of  cloth  cost  I3,  5  yards  will  cost  I15. 
In  analysis,  the  sign  X  '^  alwa]rs  read  ''  times,"  and  never  '*  multiplied  by." 
The  second  equation  reads  thus : — ^The  cost  of  5  yards  of  cloth  =  5  times 
%l  =  I15.  This  makes  the  I3  the  multiplicand;  the  5,  when  repeated,  an 
abstract  number — the  multiplier ;  and  the  product  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
maltiplicand.  This  avoids  all  difficulties,  and  answers  all  of  the  *<  whys," 
vith  reference  to  that  question. 

In  the  above  problem,  we  have  reasoned  from  one  to  many.  We  shall  now 
take  one  in  which  we  reason  from  many  to  one. 

II.  The  cost  of  3  yards  of  cloth  is  $15,  what  will  I  yard  cost  ? 

1.  The  cost  of  3  yards  of  cloth  =  $15. 

2.  The  cost  of  I  yard  of  cloth  =  ^  of  $15  =  $5. 
.- .  if  3  yards  of  cloth  costs  $15,  I  yard  will  cost  $5. 

The  analysis  of  all  problems  depends  almost  wholly  on  these  two  princi- 
ples, as  will  be  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the  future. 


New  Albany  is  rapidly  approaching  the  front  rank  in  her  school  work. 
Sopc.  H.  B.  Jacobs  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  her  system 
of  education,  and  the  reward  of  his  labors  is  apparent  in  the  systematic 
thoroughness  in  the  schools  of  this  place.  Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  some  of  the  primary  work  of  these  schools,  in  the  monthly  insti- 
tnle  of  the  city  teachers.  Misses  MoUie  E.  Connolley,  Alice  Plumer,  and 
Qara  B.  Ravenscroft — three  teachers  from  the  Female  High  School  alumni^ 
held  the  audience  in  the  closest  attention  for  the  period  of  about  three  hours, 
ia  an  explanation  of  the  work  done  in  primary  arithmetic,  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  relation  and  connection  between  the  same  work  of  the  different 
primary  classes.     The  work  is  certainly  the  most  complete  it  has  ever  been 
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Ttcf  privilege  to  inspect  Not  a  step  is  wanting,  everything  is  lucid  and  com- 
plete. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  in  these  schools  is  in  many 
respects  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  similar  school-work  elsewhere 
in  this  state.  The  citizens  of  this  city  are  jealous  of  the  proud  name  which 
their  educational  advantages  is  procuring  for  them.  A  visit  to  these  schools 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  verity  of  my  conclusions.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  southern  part  of  this  great  state  is  awakening  to  a  true 
appreciation  of  its  educational  status,  and  tending  upward  in  its  literary  and 
moral  advancement.  W. 


NATIONAL  MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


This  meeting,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever 
held.  Twenty  states  were  represented.  The  first  session  was  held  Tuesday 
morning,  Dec.  1 1,  and  the  last,  Friday  morning,  Dec.  14,  sessions  occurring 
regularly  each  half  day  between.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Penn.,  was  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

Among  the  papers  presented  were  the  following : 

1.  The  Educational  Needs  of  the  South,  by  Dr.  Orr,  State  Superintendent 
of  Georgia. 

2.  Industrial  Education  in  the  Common  School,  by  J.  D.  Runkle,  LL.  D  , 
Pres.  of  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

3.  The  Academic  System  of  Mass.,  by  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring,  of  Mass. 

4.  The  High  School  Question,  by  James  H.  Smart,  State  Superintendent, 
of  Indiana. 

A  report  was  presented  by  }.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Penn.,  upon  the  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  of  Paris.  A  report  upon  the  best  state  school  system  was  made 
by  James  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana. 

Various  questions  were  discussed  by  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the 
country,  among  whom  were  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Mass. ;  Neil  Gilmour,  of 
N.  Y. ;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio;  Henry  Newell,  of  Md.;  H.  A.  M.  Hen- 
derson, of  Ky.,  and  Com.  Eaton,  of  Wash. 

Members  of  the  Convention  called  upon  President  Hayes  and  appeared 
before  several  congressional  committees.  A  banquet  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  on  Thursday  evening.  The  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  attended  by  President  Hayes,  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  and  women  in  Washington. 


The  Lake  Forest  University  building,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  was  totally  con- 
sumed by  fire  December  15.  Loss  |8o,ooo,  insurance  115,000.  Library  and 
furniture  saved.     College  classes  will  meet  in  the  Academy  building. 
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A  Swindle. — ^Wc  are  continually  receivingi  letters  from  persons  in  your 
state,  who  inform  as  that  they  have  given  money  to  a  man  calling  himself  M 
S.  Gardner,  to  pay  for  a  magazine  called  *'  Myra's  Paris  Journal,"  which  he 
represents  is  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  814  Broadway,  this  city.  There  is 
DO  p^ier  published  at  the  address  given  by  him,  nor  do  any  of  the  fashion 
dealers  or  journals  know  anything  of  M.  S.  Gardner,  or  "  Myra*s  Paris  Jour- 
nal"   Please  notify  your  readers,  and  so  protect  them  from  swindlers. 

D.  Applbton  &  Co.,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


D.  EcKLSY  HUNTE&,  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  State  Association,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Association,  has  purchased  a  book  in 
which  to  record  the  names  of  all  teachers  who  become  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  those  who  attend  at  each  meeting.  He  opens  the  book  by  record- 
ing 181  names  of  persons  who  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  1854. 


PERSONAL. 


Jambs  H.  Smart,  state  superintendent,  as  we  have  been  informed,  has  con- 
sented to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the  Democratic  state  convention,  soon 
to  be  held,  for  re-nomination  to  the  office  he  now  holds.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  Mr.  Snuut  will  be  the  next  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  House.  That  Mr.  Smart  has  made  an  excellent  superintendent  is  al- 
most universally  conceded,  and  the  party  will  do  itself  credit  and  the  state  a 
service  by  re-nominating  him.  There  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  this,  as  has 
been  at  times  suggested. 

Geo.  I  Reed,  editor  of  the  Peru  Republican,  is  president  of  the  Peru  School 
Board.  Being  a  man  of  liberal  education,  and  having  spent  several  years  of  his 
life  as  a  teacher  and  one  or  two  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Peru  schools, 
be  Imows  how  to  sjrmpathize  with  teachers,  and  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 

place. 

Jadge  Coifroth  has  resigned  his  position  as  trustee  of  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.-;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift,  of  La- 
porte;  Mr.  Knmmer,  of  South  Bend,  and  Mr.  Fertich,  of  Muncie,  are  among 
tbe  instructors  announced  for  the  St.  Joseph  county  institute.  Sup't  Moon  is 
determined  to  make  his  first  institute  a  success,  if  an  abundance  of  able  help 
wiU  make  it  so. 

President  White,  of  Purdue  University,  will  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  January,  on  '^  Education  as  a 
neans  of  rendering  farming  attractive  to  the  young." 


t 
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INSTITUTES. 


Starkk  County. — Institute  met  October  29,  at  Knox.  Sup't  Musralman 
was  elected  president,  and  W.  P.  Chadwick  secretary.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  the  interest  continued  till  adjournment  on  Saturday.  Those  who 
assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  institute  are  as  follows;  The  Sup*t,  Dr.  J. 
B.  Hoag,  J.  J.  Mirth,  G.  A.  Netherton,  Lavisa  Humphrey,  W.  M.  Shumaker, 
Geo.  A.  Murphy,  Ella  Wilhelm,  W.  P.  Chadwick,  Jennie  Prettyman,  George 
Bender,  Mattie  Tilton,  J.  A.  Williams,  S.  Norris,  W.  R.  Chadwick,  L.  Col- 
lier, A.  L.  Percell,  E,  W.  Shilling,  Professor  W.  H.  Fertich,  of  Muncie,  and 
others.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  the  following,  which  the  Journal 
indorses :  Resohftd^  That  the  practice,  often  prevalent,  of  paying  lady  teach- 
ers less  wages  than  men  for  equal  serrices  rendered,  is  an  unjust  policy  which 
should  at  once  be  abandoned ;  and  we  also  reconunend  that  the  wages  paid 
teachers  correspond  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  known  capacity  of  the 
teachers  and  the  grade  of  teachers'  license. 

Fulton  County. — The  Fulton  County  Institute  convened  at  Rochester, 
NoY.  19th,  and  continued  five  days.  The  enrollment  was  230;  average  daily 
attendance,  150.  The  work  of  the  institute  was  divided  between  home  and 
outside  talent  The  home  workers  were  Sup't  Myers,  W.  J.  Williams,  W.  H. 
Sickman,  A.  F.  Bowers,  Sidney  R.  Moon,  of  Rochester,  and  F.  P.  Bitters,  of 
Akron.  The  transient  workers  were,  W.  A.  Bell  and  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of 
Indianapolis,  Prof.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Prof.  Thompson,  of  LaFayette. 
A  lecture  was  given  Tuesday  evening  by  W.  A.  Bell.  An  elocutionary  enter- 
tainment was  given  Friday  evening  by  Prof.  Ridge.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  institute,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resohedt  I.  That  we,  as  teachers  of  Fulton  county,  agree  that  we  will, 
both  by  example  and  precept,  teach  principles  of  temperance  and  morals,  and 
aid  in  the  temperance  work  now  in  progress  in  this  county.  2.  That  we 
heartily  approve  of  the  system  of  grading  proposed  by  Sup't  Myers,  and  that 
we,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  will  grade  our  respective  schools  in  accordance 
therewith.  3.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Sup't  Myers,  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  institute.  E.  Mykrs,  Sup't. 

J.  F.  AuLT,  Secretary. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


DiCKBNs'  Ljttlb  Folks. — Nothing  has  given  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  parents  as  the  well-known  excel- 
lence of  his  portrayal  of  children  and  their  interests.  These  delineations 
having  received  the  approval  of  readers  of  mature  age,  it  seemed  a  worthy 
effort  to  make  the  young  also  participants  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  classic 
fictions.    With  this  view,  the  different  child  characters  have  been  detached 
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from  the  large  mass  of  matter  with  which  they  were  originally  connected|  and 
presented  in  the  author's  own  language,  to  a  new  class  of  readers,  to  whom 
the  little  volumes  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  as  attractive  as  the  larger  originals 
hare  so  long  piroyen  to  the  general  public.  A  series  of  twelve  volumes  has 
been  prepared,  presenting,  among  others,  the  following  characters :  *<  Little 
Fftul,"  from  Dombey  &  Son;  "Smike,"  from  Nicholas  Nickleby;  « Little 
Nell,"  from  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop;  •<  The  Child  Wife,"  from  David  COpper- 
field,  etc.  A  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  "  Little  Paul,*' 
from  Dombey  &  Son,  has  just  been  issued,  illustrated  by  Darley,  and  attract- 
irely  bound.  The  other  volumes  will  follow  at  short  intervals.  Price,  $i. 
Pttblisher,  John  R.  Anderson,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LiTTELLr*s  Living  Age  is  an  eclectic  weekly,  and  no  other  magazine  within 
our  knowledge  furnishes  as  much  choice  literature  as  does  this.  The  ablest 
articles  from  the  ablest  writers  on  both  continents  appear  in  it.  It  is  a  library 
within  itself,  as  it  covers  all  departments  of  literature.  Price,  ^8  a  year.  Lit- 
ten  ft  Gay,  publishers. 

Tux  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  edited  by  W.  J.  Shoup,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
B  a  new  educational  journal  that  looks  well,  reads  well,  and  ought  to  take 
veil  with  "  Hawk  Eye  "  teachers ;  certainly  they  ought  to  take  it. 

ScRiBNSB.'s  Monthly  has  no  superior  as  an  illustrated  magazine.  The 
best  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  it,  and  the  variety  of  matter  furnished 
makes  it  of  interest  to  every  one  wto  wishes  to  keep  abreast  with  the  litera- 
tnre,  science,  and  art  of  the  day. 

Metric  Manual  for  Schools,  by  Henry  £.  Sawyer.  Published  by  the 
American  Metric  Bureau,  Boston.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co.,  of  Muncie,  agents 
for  Indiana. 

Any  one  interested  in  this  system  of  weights  and  measures,  will  be  inter- 
ested and  instructed  by  this  little  book. 

WiDB-AWAKB  FOR  1878,  promises  to  be  an  improvement  upon  its  past 
high  character.  Besides  several  interesting  serial  stories  by  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  for  yoang  fdlks,  there  will  be  original  music  by  T.  Crampton,  Parlor 
Pasdmes  by  George  B.  Bartlett,  Prize  Guess- Work,  Illustrated  Short  Stories, 
full  page  illustrated  poems,  papers  of  Foreign  Travel,  and  Natural  History. 
AH  by  the  brightest  authors  and  artists.  ^2  a  year.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston,  Mass. 

New  Latin  Rradbr,  by  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  new  Reader  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  Harkness'  old  Latin 
Reader,  which  is  so  well  known  and  which  holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in 
the  public  estimation.  It  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  schools  that 
lie  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  Introductory  Book,  and  aims  to  be  a  com- 
mencing book  in  itself,  and  to  furnish  a  thorough  companion  for  the  gram- 
nar.    In  Fart  first  are  found  exercises  in  declension  and  conjugation  only. 
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Part  second  introduces  the  learner  to  connected  discourse,  and  contains  selec- 
tions from  the  best  authors  only.  At  certain  intervals  may  be  found  exercises 
in  writing  Latin,  which  is  a  most  commendable  feature.  A  Latin-English 
and  English-Latin  vocabulary  completes  the  work. 

Higher  Lessons  in  English,  by  Alonzo  Reed  and  Brainard  Kellogg.    New 

York:     Qark  &  Maynard.    Western  agent:     Abram  Brovm,  56  Madison 
street,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  little  work  on  grammar  and  composition,  in  which  *'  the  science  of 
the  language  is  made  tributary  to  the  art  of  expression."  The  authors  of  this 
book  believe  that  the  principat  object  of  language  study  is  to  enable  one  to 
Hie  correctly  the  language ;  they  believe  that  the  study  of  grammar  as  mental 
gymnastics  has  a  disciplinary  value,  but  that  its  highest  office  is  to  teach  the 
student  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  logical,  systematic,  and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic study  of  the  language  are  united  and  carried  forward.  As  a  work  on 
grammar  and  composition  combined,  we  can  not  now  name  its  equal.  A  new 
and  unique  system  of  diagramming  is  given,  which  forms  quite  a  feature  of  the 
book.    Its  many  good  points  ought  to  insure  it  extensive  patronage. 

The  Kindergarten  Guide,  by  Maria  Kraus-Bolte  and  John  Kraus     New 
York :     E.  Steiger. 

The  educational  world  owes  Mr.  E.  Steiger  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  great 
pains  he  has  taken  to  secure  and  publish  everything  of  value  that  can 
be  obtained  on  Kindergartening.  He  Has  taken  more  interest  in  this  new 
branch  of  education  than  has  any  other  publisher,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
end  he  will  get  his  reward.  The  book  above  referred  to  is  in  three  vols.,  and 
is  intended  as  an  illustrated  hand  book  for  self  instruction.  The  "  gifts"  are 
extensively  illustrated  and  fully  explained,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  under- 
standing every  step  without  a  teacher.  The  writer  knows  of  one  little  four- 
and-a-half  year  old  girl  that  is  delighted  in  the  use  of  the  books,  and  she  does 
not  go  to  Kindergarten  school  either.  There  is  no  higher  authority  in  this 
country  on  Kindergartening  than  Mrs.  Krauj;,  the  author  of  this  "guide." 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


An  Excellent  Text-Book. — A  new  school  history  of  the  United  States, 
by  Prof.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  which  is  a  history  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
has  awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  subject,  even  among  those  to  whom  ordi- 
nary school  books  with  a  similar  object  have  become  distasteful.  Teachers 
and  scholars  speak  of  its  prominent  features  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently 
believe  that  no  measure  of  conmiendation  is  too  good  for  it.  A  hasty  exami- 
nation demonstrates  to  us  that  it  contains  more  genuine  and  really  desirable 
information  about  the  country  than  any  work  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
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Its  prominent  characteristics  are  completeness  of  narratiyei  ready  helps  in 
msps,  diagrams,  charts,  and  illustrations,  perspicuous  arrangement  and  ters^* 
ness,  all  of  which  show  the  hand  and  brain  of  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
expert  historian,  and  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  enchain  the  interest  of  youth, 
which  many  school  histories  fail  to  do.  This  work  is  already  largely  in  use 
in  many  of  the  states,  and  its  general  adoption  is  probably  only  a  question  of 
time.  A  thoughtful  examination  by  an  intelligent  judge  of  school  text-books 
will  prove  conclusively  that  we  have  not  overstated  the  merits  of  the  volume, 
and  it  should  therefore  attract  the  prompt  attention  of  all  friends  of  our  com- 
mon school  system. 

Cook^i  Monthly  Report  Cards  are  the  most  convenient  blanks  ever  published 
on  which  to  make  reports  to  parents.  They  were  prepared  with  care  by  O.  S. 
Cook  a  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  with  records  and  blanks,  both 
in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it.  Every  parent  wants  a  report, — ever  teacher 
wants  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  blank  on  which  to  send  the 
items, — hence,  everybody  wants  Cook*s  Monthly  Report  Cards.  Address  O. 
S.  Cook,  63  and  65  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Quackenbo^  American  History  fir  Schools,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  school  history  in  the  market.  The  chapters  on  Mound 
Boildeis— Indians — Esquimaux,  and  Early  Discoveries  of  different  nations, 
in  Qoackenboa'  American  History  for  Schools,  are  the  best  treatment  of  those 
subjects  for  common  schools  that  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations  in  the  first 
chapter  are  full  of  instruction.  The  analytical  reviews  and  outlines  at  the 
dose  of  chapters  throughout  the  book  are  very  excellent  features,  especially 
in  a  work  designed  for  school  use.  The  publishers  aimed  to  surpass  all  rivals 
in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  succeeded. 
Teachers  and  school  officers  will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  model  work 
by  addressing  the  agents,  C.  £.  Lane  or  D.  B.  Veazey,  1 17  State  st^  Chicago* 

The  Central  Normal  School  at  Ladoga  is  meriting  and  enjoying  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  No  pains  or  expense  are  spared  to  make  the  school  wor- 
thy the  extensive  patronage  it  is  receiving.  The  faculty  is  a  strong  one,  and 
the  instructors  are  making  the  actual  needs  of  our  common  and  graded  schools 
a  special  study.  The  second  Catalogue  is  just  out.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
twenty-four  pages,  and  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Principal,  W.  F. 
Harper.  All  persons  expecting  to  attend  school  should  investigate^e  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Central  Normal.  (See  advertisement  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal.) 

New  Plays,  suitable  for  school  exhibitions  and  amateur  entertainments. 
No  scenery  required.  Pure  in  tone  and  language.  Keenly  interesting  and 
take  well.  Dramas :  «•  Odds  with  the  Enemy,"  »*  Seth  Greenback,"  *<  The 
sparkling  cup"  (temperance^.  Farces:  '*A  correspondent,"  "Initiating  a 
F*»gcr»"  '**A  family  strike."  Price,  20  cents  each.  For  play  or  descriptive 
circalar,  address  T.  S.  Denison,  DeKalb,  III. 
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Bmsen,  Slewarl,  &•  Co.,  No.  18,  WeM  Washington  sL,  Indianapolis,  luTe 
the  lai^est  stock  of  books  in  the  state,  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  Iracher's  line 
that  Ihey  hare  not  or  cannot  get.  Their  Kore  ii  a  sort  of  headquarters  for 
teachers,  to  whom  they  alwayii  show  special  itlenlion.  Teacher*  visitiDg  the 
city  should  call  and  see  them  even  if  Ihey  do  not  wish  to  buy.  Tcachert  caa 
get  any  book  published  by  any  publisher,  by  mail,  if  Ihey  will  write  to  this 

J.  &  P.  Gramling,  Merchant  Tailors.  No,  35  East  Washington  si.,  Indian- 
^>olii,  are  extensive  dealers  in  ready-made  clolhing  and  genta  fumishiog 
goods.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  Ihe  most  reliable  ettabliihmenls 
of  the  kind  in  Ihe  cilj.  A  penon  almyi  gets  what  he  buys,  and  gets  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

ELOCimoN  SciENTiFiCALLy  Tauoht. — S.  S.  Hamill,  author  of  "The 
Science  of  Elocution,"  and  Professor  of  English  Uleralure,  Rhetoric,  and 
Elocution,  Illinois  College,  will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture, 
Reading,  Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers,  lawyer*, 
and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Professional  Readers  or  Irutrue- 
lOTS  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing 
diagrams  of  the  principles  of  expression.     Address,  Jacksonvitle,  III.      lo-tf 

W.  H.  Fbrtich's  "  Instructive  Elocution"  is  telling  more  rapidly  this  year 
than  last.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  only  75  cents.  The  original  lec- 
ture and  chapter  on  "  Methods  of  Qui  Work,"  are  alone  considered  worth 
the  price.  Every  teacher  and  student  of  Elocution  ought  to  see  this  concise 
and  practical  system  of  instruction,  especially  suited  to  the  private  learner, 
'  Seal  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.    Addreas  the  author,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

13-tf 
Be  sure  to  read  the  new  advertisemens  this  month.    They  give  information 
which  eveiy  well  posted  teacher  should  have. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

B;  an  enttrelj  new  pn>ceH.    ka  simple  as  simple  additittn, 

Vsed  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Collie* 
in  Ihe  Northwest. 

Send  fifAClrcular  describing  the  method,  to 

H.  H.  HILL, 
I-6t  506  Marshlield  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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ORAL   READING.— 11. 


/^ 


S.   S.    HAMILL. 


|HERE  is  another  point  in  the  article  on  Reading  in  the 
October  Journal  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  very  plausible  and  generally  accepted 
fallacy. 

It  is  the  following;  "The  fact  is,  that  when  a  person  is  thor- 
oughly possessed  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  an  author,  the 
proper  expression  comes  of  itself." 

If  this  be  true,  how  are  we  to  account  for  so  much  defective 
reading?  Teachers  in  the  school  room  do  not  read  well  the 
selections  they  have  conned  over  for  years, — ministers  do  not 
read  well  the  hymns  they  have  committed, — ^and  but  few  per- 
sons are  able  to  give  appropriate  expression  to  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare.  Will  it  be  claimed  that  those  persons  do  not  un- 
derstand the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  authors?  This  can- 
not be  sustained,  for  teachers  do  understand  the  selections  they 
read,  ministers  do  understand  the  hymns,  and  scholars  do  un- 
derstand Shakspeare.  ' 

The  not  being  "thoroughly  possessed  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  an  author"  will  not  account  for  so  much  defective 
reading.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  f&ct  that  between 
the  comprehension  and  the  expression  of  the  thought  and  feel- 
mg  there  is  a  science  which  is  not  understood,  an  art  which  is 
not  mastered.  And  the  cause  of  "much  of  the  execrable  read- 
ing we  hear  in  the  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  teachers" 
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neither  understand  the  science  nor  the  art  of  expression,  and 
therefore  cannot  teach  them. 

Do  you  doubt  this  assertion  ?  Go  into  the  institutes,  ask  the 
teachers  how  the  various  selections  found  in  our  school  readers 
should  be  read, — with  what  form,  quality,  force,  stress,  pitch, 
and  movement,  and  not  one  in  twenty  can  tell. 

Now,  I  need  not  say,  for  no  one  will  deny,  that  these  ele- 
ments, in  some  combination,  enter  as  necessarily  into  every 
vocal  utterance,  as  the  processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division  enter  into  the  solution  of  problems, — 
nor  need  I  say  that  the  excellence  in  reading  depends  as  much 
upon  the  appropriate  combination  and  perfect  illustration  of 
these  elements,  as  the  correctness  of  the  results  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  processes.  Would  you  expect  pupils  to  be 
skillful  in  the  solution  of  problems  if  the  teacl^s  who  instructed 
them  could  neither  tell  nor  illustrate  the  processes  the  solutions 
required?  Why  expect  them,  with  similar  instruction,  to  be 
good  readers  ? 

Reading,  like  arithmetic,  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and 
cannot  be  taught  successfully  without  a  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence to  determine,  and  a  mastery  of  the  art  to  illustrate  the 
principles. 

Now,  to  determine  what  elements  of  expression  a  selection 
requires,  of  course  tlie  thought  must  be  fully  comprehended, 
but  a  simple  comprehension  of  the  thought  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  expression  does  not  determine  the  elements, 
much  less  does  it  give  the  ability  to  express  them. 

A  person  may  be  **  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  thought  and 
feeling*'  of  **The  Closing  Year,"  by  Prentice,  yet  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  appropriate  utterance  of  the  selection 
requires  aspirate,  pectoral,  and  orotund  qualities  of  voice,  effu- 
sive form,  etc.,  and  he  may  know,  theoretically,  the  appropriate 
elements,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  give  practical  expression  to 
that  knowledge.  His  comprehension  of  the  thought  will  de- 
pend upon  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  relations  of  words, 
his  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  sublime  scene  described, — his 
ability  to  determine  the  appropriate  elements  of  expression  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  general  principles,  that  awe  and  amaze- 
ment always  require  aspirate  and  pectoral  tones,  sublimity,  ore- 
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tund,  etc.,  etc., — and  his  power  to  express  the  selection  upon 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  tones. 

The  being  **  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings" of  one  of  the  sublime  hymns  found  in  the  various  collec- 
tioos  will  not  give  a  minister  an  orotund  quality  with  which  to 
read  it,  if  he  habitually  uses  a  nasal  twang,  nor  will  the  being 
"thoroughly  possessed''  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  impassioned, 
soul-sdrring  passages,  give  power  and  expression  to  a  weak  and 
lifeless  voice.  Something  more  is  necessary.  The  science  of 
expression  must  be  understood,  the  voice  must  be  disciplined, 
and  this  work  must  be  begun  in  the  primary  school  if  we  would 
have  the  children  read  well.  When  our  teachers  shall  make 
each  reading  lesson  consist  not  merely  in  interpreting  the 
thought,  but  also  in  expressing  the  thoughts,  then  and  not  until 
then  "much  of  the  execrable  reading  we  hear  in  schools"  will 
cease. 

Suppose  we  apply  the  principle  that  **when  a  person  is  thor- 
oughly possessed  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  an  author  the 
proper  expression  comes  of  itself,"  to  a  kindred  subject,  and 
how  ludicrous  it  becomes. 

Will  the  appreciation  of  a  song  give  the  ability  to  sing  the 
tune?  And  yet  the  singing  of  the  tune  is  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  appreciation  of  the  song  as  the  expression  of 
the  thought  is  with  the  being  possessed  of  the  thought.  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  Rush^  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice, 
we  say:  **If  we  wish  to  read  well,  we  must  first  learn  how." 

In  another  article  I  will  attempt  to  show  how  Oral  Reading 
may  be  successfully  taught  in  connection  with  Silent  Reading. 

Jacksonvii  lk,  III.,  Nov.  28,  1877. 


Prof.  E.  B.  Taylor  said,  in  a  lecture  ''On  the  Philosophy  of 
Languages,"  at  the  London  Institution:  '' Should  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  English-speaking  people  continue  at  the  ex- 
isting ratio,  there  will,  in  twenty-years,  be  860,000,000  of  them, 
as  against  80,000,000  of  French  or  German.  The  English  lan- 
guage bids  fair  to  overwhelm  all  others." 

Prof.  James  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  died  in  September,  in 
South  America. 
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U.  S.  HISTORY.— PERIOD  OF  DISCOVERIES. 


CYRUS    HODGIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 
^^rpHE  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past,  and  nothing 
X    in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  learn  how  the 
present  comes  to  be  what  it  is." — Stubbs, 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  stands  out  in  history 
as  an  event  of  supreme  importance,  both  because  of  its  value 
in  itself,  and  because  of  its  reflex  action  upon  Europe.  It 
swept  away  the  hideous  monsters  and  frightful  apparitions  with 
which  a  superstitious  imagination  had  peopled  the  imknown  At- 
lantic, and  removed  at  once  and  forever  the  fancied  dangers  in 
the  way  of  its  navigation.  It  revolutionized  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  powerfully  stimulated  the  intellect  of  Europe, 
already  awakening  from  the  long  torpor  of  the  Dark  Ages.  It 
opened  the  doors  of  a  New  World,  through  which  the  oppressed 
and  over-crowded  population  of  the  Old  World  might  enter  and 
make  homes,  build  states,  and  develop  a  higher  ideal  of  free- 
dom than  the  world  had  before  conceived. 

But  this  event  did  not  come  to  pass  by  accident,  neither  was 
it  the  result  of  a  single  cause.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a  se- 
ries of  events,  each  of  which  had  a  tendency,  more  or  less 
marked,  to  concentrate  into  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  results  of  an  instinct  to  search  over  unexplored  seas  for  un- 
known lands. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
darkness,  the  bondage,  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  into  the  light,  the  liberty,  and  the  activity  of  modern 
times,  and  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  the  one 
event  of  all,  on  which  this  transition  hinged.  The  series  of 
events  which  brought  about  this  change,  and  which  awakened, 
fostered,  and  stimulated  this  spirit  of  geographical  discovery, 
reaches  back  through  three  or  four  centuries,  and  may  properly 
be  called  the  historical  condition  in  the  Old  World  preparing  for 
and  making  possible  the  discovery  of  the  New,  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  Crusades^  the  improvement  of  the  Mariner^s 
Compass^  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  others,  the  Invention  of 
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PritUingy  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation^  and  the 
Political  Condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  forth,  in  a  few  brief  articles,  the  leading 
facts  concerning  the  above  topics,  and  especially  to  show  the 
bearing  of  each  event  upon  geographical  discoveries. 

State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1878. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


HAMILTON  S.  M'RAE.. 


THE  Metric  System  of  Denominate  Numbers  has,  for  a  uniform 
scale,  the  number  10,  and  thus  corresponds  to  the  Decimal 
System  of  Notation.  The  system  was  first  proposed  in  1790, 
by  Prince  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun.  The  linear  basis  pro- 
posed by  him  was  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  latitude  45^. 
Afterwards  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  an 
able  report,  favored  the  one  ten-millionth  of  a  quadrant  of  the 
earth's  meridian  as  the  fundamental  unit.  To  ascertain  this 
Delambre  and  Mechain  measured  an  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Bar- 
celona. The  accuracy  of  the  result  was  secured  by  seven  years 
of  intelligent  labor.  France  adopted  the  Metric  System  com- 
plete in  1840,  Germany  in  1872,  Brazil  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
in  general  use  throughout  Christendom,  except  in  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  A  Russian  commission,  after 
investigation  in  Germany  and  France,  recommended  the  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  it  so  soon  as  the  press  and  schools  prepare 
for  it.  England  legalized  the  system  in  1864,  and  the  United 
States  in  1866. 

To  teach  the  system  to  the  youngest  classes  the  best  piece  of 
apparatus  is  a  school  meter  two  or  three  centimeters  (cm.)  wide 
on  each  face.  Show  the  plain  face  to  the  class  and  call  it  the 
meter  face.  Suggest  that  the  meter  may  be  worth  a  dollar. 
Showing  next  the  decimeter  (dm.)  face,  with  its  alternate  white 
and  black  dm.  parts,  the  children  will  associate  that  face  with 
dimes.  In  like  manner  the  centimeter  (cm. )  face,  with  its  al- 
ternate white  and  black  cm.,  will  remind  one  of  cents.     The 
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remaining  face,  with  its  graduation  in  millimeters  (mm.),  will 
illustrate  how  small  a  part  of  a  dollar  one  mill  is. 

It  will  aid  to  fix  the  meaning  of  dekameter  (Dm. ),  hektome- 
ter  (Hm.),  and  kilometer  (Km),  to  suggest  that  we  have  the 
words  decalogue,  hecatomb,  and  chiliarch. 

Repetition  in  concert  of  the  prefixes,  both  those  representing 
divisors  and  those  representing  multipliers,  will  be  a  good  exer- 
cise.    Write  a  table  thus: 

LENGTH. 

ID  mm.  =  I  cm. 
lo  cm.  =  I  dm. 
lo  dm.  =  I  m*. 
lo  m.     =1  Dm. 
lo  Dm.  =  I  Hm. 
lo  Hm.  =  I  Km. 

To  explain  a  unit  of  volume,  the  graduated,  dissected,  loaded 
liter  block  is  the  best  thing ;  but  any  average  boy,  ten  years  old,, 
ought  to  know  how  to  make  a  cubic  decimeter.  For  teaching 
capacity  and  specific  gravity  the  graduated  liter  case  with  a 
glass  face  is  useful,  but  not  many  except  high  schools  will  incur 
the  expense  of  this. 

To  illustrate  weight,  have  a  tinner  make  a  milliliter  case. 
The  distilled  water  which  this  will  contain  at  4  C.  will  weigh  as 
much  as  one-fifth  of  a  new  nickel  that  is  one  gram  (g). 

Be  careful  to  observe  that  the  principal  accent  in  metric  de- 
nominations is  on  the  first  syllable,  that  e  and  /  are  generally 
short,  that  c  has  the  sound  of  s,  and  that  the  regular  abbrevia- 
tions are  simply  the  first  two  letters  of  the  prefixes  and  the  first 
letters  of  units,  capitals  being  used  when  they  represent  multi- 
pliers. 


The  report  of  the  president  of  tlie  Michigan  University  says : 
"The  proportion  of  women  to  men  scarcely  changes  from  year 
to  year.  The  women  form  a  little  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  students." 

Close  familiarity  with  a  few  great  books  will  do  more  thau 
anything  else  to  enrich  and  discipline  your  mind. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  26,  27,  28. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  convened  in  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  at  7:30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Pres.  W.  H.  Wiley  in  the  chair. 

After  an  anthem,  prafyer  was  offered  by  Pres.  Tuttle,  of  Wa- 
bash College,  followed  by  a  ** Christmas  Anthem," 

The  President  then  remarked  that  the  Association  was  al- 
ready in  possession,  but  would  now  receive  its  formal  welcome 
to  the  city. 

W.  A.  Bell,  President  of  the  Indianapolis  School  Board,  to  whom  this  duty 
had  been  assigned,  said  custom  had  made  it  obligatory  that  in  an  address  of 
welcome  some  topic  of  general  edncational  interest  should  be  briefly  discussed. 
The  thought  which  is  now  prominent  in  the  minds  of  all  educators  through- 
oat  the  country,  and  of  many  other  people  outside  of  their  own  ranks  is, 
what  shall  we  teach  those  children  who  only  attend  school  for  a  short  period  ? 
What  shall  be  the  course  of  study  when  only  one,  two,  or  three  years  is  the 
only  time  during  which  a  child  will  be  in  school  ?  This  thought  becomes  im- 
portant when  it  is  remembered  that  the  average  time  at  which  children  leave 
sdiool  is  a  little  less  than  thirteen  years,  and  that  a  large  proportion  never  get 
within  two  years  of  the  high  school.  What  can  we  give  these  children  to  fit 
them  for  active  life,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  next  higher 
grade?  The  old  custom  was  to  teach  the  three  R's,  and  teach  them  in  a  very 
original  way.  Drawing,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  music,  have  now  been 
added,  and  the  tendency  is,  perhaps,  to  give  these  subjects  too  much  time.  It 
is  well  that  they  should  receive  attention,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  funda- 
mental principles,  to  which  the  main  strength  of  the  child  should  be  given. 
Less  aitentton  should  be  given  to  ornamental  writing  and  more  to  teaching  a 
plian,  business  hand.  In  Geography  less  time  might  be  devoted  to  the  learning 
of  unpronounceable  and  unknown  names  of  rivers,  and  more  to  the  nature  and 
geography  of  one's  own  country ;  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tical parts  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  so  that  children  might  be  fitted  for 
business  life.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Pickwickian  club 
were  allowed  to  travel  where  they  pleased  on  condition  that  they  paid  their 
own  expenses.  Upon  the  same  conditions  and  terms  he  was  happy  to  bid  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  welcome  to  the  city.  They  were  wel- 
come to  the  hotels  with  the  understanding  that  they  paid  their  own  bills ;  to 
the  church  in  which  they  were  now  assembled  on  condition  that  they  paid  for 
the  use  of  .it.  He  was  authorized  to  welcome  them  to  any  one  of  the  noble 
institutions  of  the  city — ^to  the  blind  asylum,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the 
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insane  asylum  [great  laughter] — the  reformatory  or  the  police  station,  as  their 
individual  tastes  might  dictate,  with  only  one  proviso :  that  ihey  should  put 
the  city  to  no  expense.  [Renewed  laughter.]  He  cordially  invited  them  to 
stay  until  their  money  gave  out,  and  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  retiring  president,  W.  H.  Wiley,  accepted  the  humorous  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bell  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered,  saying  that  he  expected  his 
friend  had  been  speaking  to  them  somewhat  ironically.  In  response  to  the 
the  earlier  remarks  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  president  said  that  if  they  were  able  to 
arrange  for  such  a  course  of  study  as  had  been  indicated  they  might,  with 
forethought,  energy,  and  earnestness,  raise  the  general  standard  of  education, 
and  eventually  increase  the  length  of  time  which  children  would  remain  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  state.  It  is  a  serious  thought  that  our  children  too 
frequently  are  imbued  with  the  desire  to  get  into  the  world  and  begin  to  do 
business,  and  be  men  and  women  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity  or 
years  of  discretion.  The  great  need  is  to  teach  the  children  and  their  pa- 
rents that  boys  and  girls  must  have  time  to  grow  as  well  as  to  learn,  so  that 
when  they  go  forth  into  the  world  to  do  business  they  shall  be  men  and 
women,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  instead  of  being  hastened  into  the 
work  and  business  of  life  while  as  yet  they  are  mere  striplings.  The  retiring 
president  then  introduced  his  successor,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  the  opening 
address. 

MORAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Martin,  of  Franklin,  the  president  of  the  year,  said  he  had  dared 
to  select  as  his  topic  a  very  stale  subject — **  Moral  Culture  in  the  School 
Room."  There  are  few  questions  concerning  which  men  differ  more  widely 
than  in  their  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  education.  Turning  from  the 
various  definitions  given  by  the  college  graduate,  the  mathematician,  the  sci- 
entists, and  members  of  the  learned  and  sacred  professions,  as  all  alike  unsat- 
isfactory, let  us  find  for  ourselves  a  satisfactory  definition.  The  lady  educates 
the  muscles  of  her  fingers  when  she  learns  to  play  on  the  piano ;  the  savage 
educates  his  boy  when  he  teaches  him  how  to  scalp  an  enemy;  and  the 
Giristian  educates  his  child  when  he  teaches  him  to  perform  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence. Education,  therefore,  means  training.  Bad  training  is  education  just 
as  certainly  as  good  training,  and  hence  the  child  may  receive  a  bad  education 
or  a  good  education  just  as  his  teacher  may  elect.  It  means  also  confirmed 
habit — ^any  act,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  which,  by  repetition,  becomes 
*'  second  nature.' '  EducatioQ  is,  in  a  word,  the  process  or  repeated  processes 
by  which  all  the  powers  of  the  child  are  drawn  out,  exercised,  and  strength- 
ened in  harmony.  Every  child  will  be  very  much  what  education  makes  it. 
In  children  are  all  the  rudiments  of  full  grown  manhood,  but  like  the  crude 
materials  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  workman,  they  are  as  yet  unformed  and 
undeveloped.  To  mould  and  train  them  is  the  special  work  entrusted  to  the 
teacher.  He  must  show  that  living  germ  how  to  unfold,  that  feeble  intellect 
how  to  expand — ^not  by  pouring  knowledge  into  it,  as  the  quack  doctor  pours 
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his  sickening  nostrums  into  the  stomach  of  his  silly  palient,  but  rather  by 
dnwing  out  that  mind,  just  as  the  intelligent  physician,  by  judicious  advice, 
leads  his  patient  into  a  course  of  living  which,  if  carefully  followed,  will  re- 
sult in  good  health  and  soundness  of  body.  The  great  work  of  moral  train- 
ing must  not  only  begin  in  the  family  and  the  church,  and  depend  upon  these 
mainly  for  its  accomplishment,  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  work  of 
home  and  the  church  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  school.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  introduce  sectarian  bigotry  into  our  public 
schools.  I  simply  plead  for  the  inculcation  of  those  great  moral  principles 
which  all  men  recognize  as  right,  and  as  constituting  the  great  basis  of  human 
character.  God's  law,  as  written  in  the  wants  and  needs  of  human  nature,  is 
paramount  and  must  rule  out  every  law,  however  established  by  custom  or 
popular  favor,  when  found  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  antagonistic  to  it.  I 
would  not  have  my  boy  relumed  to  me  at  the  close  of  his  school  life  an  in- 
tellectual giant,  however  distinguished  for  his  genius  or  depth  of  thought, 
while  in  his  higher  soul-life  he  is  left  a  moral  dwarf.  I  would,  therefore, 
have  all  science,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  taught  in  most  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  Bible ;  and  this  not  for  the  good  of  the  child  alone, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  state.  To  be  good  citizens  men  must  not  only  know  their 
duty,  but  be  inclined  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mere  intel- 
lectual culture  to  awaken  any  such  des\re.  To  expect  a  development  of  the 
moral  feelings  from  such  training  is  to  look  for  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
Law  alone,  however  wisely  framed,  will  not  insure  national  prosperity,  espe- 
cially in  a  republic  like  ours.  The  future  prosperity  of  Vhis  nation  depends 
not  only  upon  the  intelligence  but  upon  the  moral  integrity  of  the  people* 
The  state  should  therefore  require  the  highest  moral  as  well  as  literary  quali- 
fications of  its  public  teachers.  School  officers  should  see  to  it  that  no  man 
of  doubtful  morals  is  ever  permitted  to  hold  a  license  or  enter  as  teacher  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  school  room.  If  there  be  the  right  kind  of  teaching, 
from  the  primary  upwards,  the  more  the  children  learn  of  science  in  any  of 
its  departments,  the  more  they  will  know  of  God  and  his  attributes;  and  the 
more  they  know  of  him,  the  t>etter  citizens  they  will  become. 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon  and  J.  C.  Chilton  were  appointed 
secretaries. 

It  was  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and  on 
vacancies  and  supply  of  teachers. 

On  motion  of  W.  A.  Bell,  Geo.  F.  Bass  was  appointed  rail- 
road secretary. 

By  consent,  D.  E.  Hunter  named  D.  D.  Blakeman  as  his 
assistant 

J.  A.  Zeller  moved  that  a  committee  of  three,  with  the  per- 
manent secretary  as  chairman,  be  appointed  on  Finance.  Zel- 
ler, of  Evansville,  and  Merrill,  of  Lafayette,  were  appointed. 
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MORNING  SESSIOM. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27. 

The  Association  convened  at  9  o'clock,  President  Martin  in 
the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Moss,  President  of  In- 
diana State  University. 

TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A.  W.  Brayton,  Superintendent  of  Natural  Science  in  Indianapolis,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Science  in  Elementary  Schools."  After  remarking  that  the  curri- 
culum of  study  now  in  general  use  had  far  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
state  school  laws,  he  proceeded  to  show  the  advantages  arising  from  the  addi- 
dition  of  grammar,  physical  geography,  and  other  studies  to  the  three  primaiy 
studies,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  ward  schools  of  Indianapolis 
10,000  pupils  are  studying  fifteen  branches ;  but  no  two  teachers  would  agree 
upon  the  relative  importance  or  the  proper  arrangement  of  these  studies. 
Some  of  them  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  while 
other  branches,  perhaps  most  of  all  that  of  music,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
embellishments.  Science  is  classified  knowledge;  it  is  trained  and  organized 
common  sense;  strict  reasoning  based  on  proper  calculation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  between  the  scientific  and  classical  student ;  one 
governed  by  text-books,  the  other  makes  investigation  for  himself,  and  has  his 
mission  more  particularly  in  the  class  of  producers.  Classical  education  has 
been  overdone.  There  are  too  many  professional  men ;  not  enough  producers 
to  replace  the  national  capital  wasted  during  the  war.  Scientific  education  is 
a  bread  and  butter  training.  It  produces  and  saves  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  wasted ;  and  the  proper  place  to  begin  that  kind  of  training  is  in  the 
elementary  schools.  What  a  priceless  service  is  rendered  to  any  human  being 
when  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  wonders  of  natural  history  all  around  him. 
By  adding  some  of  these  branches,  study  in  other  lines  of  teaching  is  quick- 
ened, and  fhe  pupil  finds  himself  in  possession  of  letter  powers  of  perception 
on  all  subjects.  There  is  really  nothing  more  practical  than  those  scientific 
studies  which  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  mere  useless  embellishments. 
The  great  difficulty  is  found  in  the  insufficient  training  of  teachers,  and  a 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  this  city  to  supply  apparatus  and  means  of  chemical 
investigation  at  each  of  the  monthly  institutes.  Help  is  also  given  teachers 
in  some  other  scientific  branches.  It  is  not  how  much  but  how  well  children 
know  what  is  taught  in  zoology,  botany,  and  similar  branches.  The  essayist 
gave  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  best  text-books  to  be  used,  and  sug- 
gested that  eveit  in  the  country  schools  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  intro- 
duce science  teaching  by  the  use  of  such  books  as  would  incite  interest  in 
these  studies  The  common  schools  should  wheel  into  line  with  the  Kinder- 
garten and  German  universities,  following  those  methods  in  the  instruction  of 
youths  which  have  proved  successful  for  the  ages  below  six  and  over  sixteen. 
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M.  S.  Coulter,  principal  of  the  Logansport  high  school  opened  the  discus- 
sion. He  differed  with  Mr.  Brayton  upon  some  minor  points;  first,  as  to  ihe 
definition  of  scientific  teaching,  holding  that  it  should  be  reflective  rather  than 
perspective.  Perspective  science,  he  said,  is  the  science  of  collectors,  and  is 
not  the  bread  and  butter  science.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cram  with  too  mucb 
teaching  and  too  many  facts.  He  would  oppose  science  teaching  if  it  meant 
cnuDDming.  As  a  special  training  it  is  impractical,  and  cannot  be  introduced 
within  the  next^eneration.  Science  imperfectly  taught  is  like  a  noxious  weed,, 
taking  the  strength  from  the  ground  which  might  be  given  to  something  bet- 
ter. Cannot  we  have  science  properly  taught — so  taught  that  it  shall  not  en^  ^ 
gender  infidelity  and  sneers  at  religion  ?  That  may  be  possible  in  the  largee 
schools,  but  scientific  teaching  cannot  be  introduced  generally.  Science  study 
is  microscopic  and  accurate  investigation,  not  generalization.  Is  childhood 
the  time  to  follow  such  a  method  ?  The  demand  of  the  times  is  for  strong- 
bodied  and  strong-minded  men  and  women.  Our  public  schools  fail  in  turn- 
ing out  such  pupils.  We  want  them  to  leave  school  with  active,  inquiring 
minds,  not  with  the  idea  that  they  are  filled  to  satiety,  like  a  reservoir  that  can 
hold  no  more.  The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  is  crowded  now,  and  more 
cannot  be  added  with  advantage.     [Applause.] 

Joseph  Moore,  president  of  Earlham  College,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
did  not  see  how  anything  more  than  the  alphabet  of  science  could  be  taught 
in  any  of  the  schools 'in  addition  to  the  ordinary  lines  of  study,  without 
making  a  sacrifice  to  the  necessary  branches.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  child  enthusiastic,  ardent  for  investigation,  so  that  all  through  life 
he  would  be  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  natural  world.  Children 
like  to  learn  the  names  of  things,  and  know  the  various  orders  of  botany; 
they  learn  these  without  knowing  they  are  studying  botany.  A  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  teaching  can  be  given  without  elaborate  machinery  or  apparatus. 
A  first-rate  teacher  can  teach  more  of  the  nature  of  the  air  from  a  boy's  fk>p- 
gnn  than  a  poor  teacher  would  from  an  I85  air-pump.  [Laughter.]  He 
thought  he  could  see  many  teachers  present  who  had  practiced  something  of 
these  methods.  When  a  teacher  loves  any  particular  study  and  loves  chil- 
dren, he  will  find  some  way  of  inculcating  the  same  idea  into  his  pupils.  All 
scientific  teaching  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a  play. 

The  time  for  discussion  on  this  subject  having  expired,  the 
president  announced  the  following  committees : 

On  Resolutions — Geo.  P.  Brown,  W.  A.  Jones,  Geo.  W.  H^ss, 
}.  C.  Ridpath,  H.  B.  Jacobs. 

On  VcuancUs  and  Supplies — H.  B.  Hill,  superintendent  of 
Dearborn  county,  and  Miss  Lydia  A.  Dimon,  of  Attica. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  requested  to  pro- 
vide a  half-hour  during  the  day  for  a  continuance  of  the  discus- 
sion on  science. 

On  motion  of  G.  W.  Hoss,  the  Executive  Committee  was  re- 
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quested  to  obtain  a  larger  room  in  which  to  hold  the  sessions  of 
the  Association. 

After  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes,  a  paper  entitled  "Enthu- 
siasm for  English,"  was  read  by  B.  C.  Burt,  State  Normal  School. 

[On  motion  of  Dr.  Hoss  and  vote  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Burt's  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal.] 

Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College  opened  the  discussion,  tmd  expressed  his 
personal  acknowledgments  for  the  learned  address  to  which  they  had  listened, 
at  the  same  time  stating  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  arguments  used  in  favor 
of  better  and  more  thorough  appreciation  and  study  of  English  literature. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  inspire  his  pupils  with  enthusiasm  for  the  English 
language  fails  in  an  important  part  of  his  work,  and  does  not  perform  the 
task  which  the  st^te  expects  from  him.  Latin  and  Greek  are  only  useful 
when  they  touch  and  illustrate  the  English  tongue,  making  Shakspeare  and, 
above  all,  the  English  Bible,  better  understood  and  appreciated. 

Superintendent  Smart  urged  that  the  memorial  prepared  by  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  urging  that  body  to 
strengthen  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  to  appropriate  public  lands  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  be  signed  by  as  many  teachers  as  possible.  He  made  a  sug- 
gestion concerning  educational  exhibits  at  county  fairs,  and  stated  that  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  were  for  sale  in  the  room. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  paper,  "How  to  Deal  with  Slow  Pupils  in  Graded 
Schools,"  was  read  by  Temple  H.  Dunn,  of  Ft.  Wayne.  (This 
paper  will  be  printed.) 

The  Association  was  favored  with  a  song  by  Prof.  Peters,  en- 
titled,  *'When  Pve  nothing  else  to  do." 

R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  who  opened  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Dunn's  pa- 
per, thought  that  under  the  graded  system  it  was  expected  that  a  certain  per* 
centage  would  not  pass  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  there  should  be  no 
disappointment  when  that  is  the  case.  Teaching  must  be  individual,  not 
wholesale  work ;  the  pupils  must  be  studied ;  it  does  not  take  so  much  more 
time  to  do  this  individual  work,  if  we  use  enough  skill.  One  pupil  needs  a 
great  deal  of  help,  another  only  needs  encouragement,  while  very  often  dull 
pupils  only  need  time,  and  neither  help  nor  encouragement. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany,  said  that  being  slow  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve inferiority.  The  slow  pupil  should  be  praised  and  encouraged  when- 
ever possible.  That  is  not  the  practice.  The  forward,  bright  pupils  receive 
all  the  praise,  when  they  do  not  need  it.  Many  a  noble  youth  has  had  all  the 
brightness  and  fire  crushed  out  of  him  for  lack  of  the  encouraging  smile  from 
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his  teacher.  He  would  have  the  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  have  gra- 
ditions  erery  month,  if  necessary.  Our  present  grading  system  levels  down 
imtead  of  leveling  up.  Pupils  of  different  types  of  mind  cannot  be  taught 
in  the  same  class  with  advantage  to  either.  The  fast  pupil  has  not  enough  to 
occupy  his  time  in  his  studies,  while  the  dull  boy  gets  discouraged  because  he 
cannot  succeed  in  keeping  pace  with  the  class,  and  leaves  school  early,  before 
bb  facolties  are  developed. 

Duett,   **  What  do  the  wild  waves  say,"  by  Miss  Aggie  Hens- 
Icy  and  Prof.  Peters. 

EDUCATION  VERSUS  WORK. 

Superintendent  M.  Seiler,  of  Auburn,  then  read  a  paper,  the  title  of  which 
was  "  Educate  a  boy  and  he  won*t  work."     The  idea  of  antagonism  between 
work  and  education  is  as  old  as  education  itself;  and  there  are  many  now  who 
believe  in  this  antagonism.     Is  it  true  that  education  ever  induces  idleness? 
Tlie  question  may  be  answered  by  theory  or  experience  and  actual  facts.     Is 
a  boy's  ability  to  work  diminished  by  the  powers  of  his  mind  being  devel- 
oped?   Does  intelligence  incapacitate  for  physical  labor?   On  the  other  hand, 
is  it  not  true  that  in  all  spheres  of  labor  intelligence  is  a  help  ?  for  the  possession 
of  it  always  obtains  higher  remuneration.     Without  education  man  is  nature's 
slave;  with  it,  he  is  nature's  master.     If  a  boy  will  not  work,  it  is  either  be- 
cause he  can't  work  or  is  disinclined  to  work.     If  a  boy  is  indolent,  it  is 
because  he  is  so  by  nature — not  on  account  of  his  education.     Or  he  may 
hare  certain  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  labor.     There  is  a 
powerful  tendency  to  abandon  those  pursuits  which  involve  manual  labor,  and 
to  tarn  to  other  occupations  which  are  called  genteel.     It  does  not  follow  that 
a  boy  is  any  the  less  of  a  worker  because  of  this  choice.    An  educated  boy  is 
diawn  into  the  more  intellectual  employments  because  of  the  better  associa- 
dons,  although  his  tastes  may  be  more  for  manual  labor.    Then  the  remune- 
ration for  intellectual  labor  is  better,  and  that  affects  the  decision  in  a  great 
nany  instances.     Many  boys  become  idle,  not  because  they  are  educated,  but  I 
nther  because  they  know  so  little  as  to  be  incompetent  for  the  higher  kinds  s 
of  employment.     Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  who  pass  through  the  public 
sdiools  become  self  supporting.     This  fact,  which  is  drawn  from  authentic 
itatistics,  shows  that  education  does  not  promote  idleness.    In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  a  boy  will  go  out  from  the  public  schools  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
industry  and  labor  are  honorable.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  branches 
of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  are  of  little  use  except  as  a  preliminary  to 
to  the  higher  grades,  and  it  is  not  remembered  that  in  numbers  of  instances 
00  higher  grade  is  reached.     It  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  teaching  science 
that  such  a  study  is  valuable  in  itself,  because  to  carry  out  that  idea  would  be 
to  teach  everything  that  is  valuable. 

The  teaching  of  trades  is  not  advisable,  because  the  labor  market  is  already 
orercrowded.  The  cure  for  idleness  is  to  make  the  public  schools  more  effi- 
cient, so  that  the  pupils  may  be  better  fitted  for  business  life. 
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Snp't  W.  H.  Banta,  of  Valparaiso,  disagreed  with  the  genlleman  in  the 
majority  of  the  points  he  made.  A  boy  must  be  fitted  for  his  proper  avocation 
of  life — that  must  be  the  ideal  of  all  education.  If  that  is  accomplished  the 
boy  will  work,  and  will  work  with  that  earnestness  which  insures  success. 
He  thought  the  tendency  of  the  present  time  was  to  suit  the  curriculum  of 
study  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  pupils ;  and  that  great  advances 
had  been  made. 

Pres.  W.  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin  College,  said  he  should  aim  at  one  point — 
to  get  through  in  ten  minutes.  He  promised  the  committee  he  would  do  this, 
and  he  believed  individuals  should  keep  their  promises  as  well  as  govern- 
ments; and  when  a  government  promises  to  pay  and  resume  it  ought  to  re- 
sume.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  If  you  educate  a  boy  he  will  work«  He  has 
been  taught  that  the  more  severe  the  effort  the  sweeter  will  be  the  rest.  He 
has  been  laught  and  formed  the  habit  of  work  from  his  very  first  steps  in 
arithmetic  through  all  his  educational  course.  He  has  also  the  highest  motive 
and  reason  for  work,  in  perfecting  study.  If  he  has  been  educated  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  he  has  learned  that  work  is  honorable.  But  will 
he  work  with  his  hand  ?  There  is  no  difference  between  the  work  of  hand 
and  brain.  Both  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  he  will  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  before  he  was  educated,  unless  he  feels  able  to  undertake 
higher  work.  And  if  he  feels  called  to  this,  let  us  praise  rather  than  ostra- 
cise him.  Ignorance  and  crime  are  twins,  and  education  and  wealth  are  also 
twins.  The  wealth  and  the  education  belt  in  this  country  cover  jhe  same 
districts.  The  trouble  is  the  educated  boy  works  too  hard,  and  we  must  {>er- 
suade  him  to  take  life  a  little  more  leisurely  than  he  does. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart  said  there  was  one  fact  they  must  take  into  consideration. 
Mental  labor  is  work,  hard  work  in  some  cases,  but  the  large  proportion  of 
the  people  must  always  work  with  their  hands.  And  it  is  our  business  to 
model  our  instruction  in  accordance  with  this  state  of  things.  It  is  possible 
to  educate  a  man  so  that  he  won't  work.  But  if  you  educate  a  boy  right  and 
teach  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  he  will  work,  and  it  becomes  all  teachers  to 
see  to  it  that  they  give  the  right  kind  of  instruction. 

Pres.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  said  he  had  some  very  positive  opinions 
on  the  subject,  and  he  thought  there  was  much  error  abroad.  It  is  often  said  ' 
that  education  unfits  a,  boy  for  manual  labor ;  but  the  history  of  civilization 
refutes  the  assertion.  Nowhere  do  so  many  work  with  their  hands  as  where 
there  is  the  most  perfect  education ;  and  where  there  is  the  most  ignorance 
there  is  also  the  most  idleness.  The  most  industrious  people  in  every  nation 
are  the  educated.  Our  sytem  may  be  imperfect ;  but  with  all  its  defects  it  is 
having  a  beneficial  effect.  Where  are  there  more  industrious  people  than  the 
Germans,  all  of  whom  are  educated,  The  menial  labor  will  always  be  done 
by  those  who  are  the  least  educated ;  and  where  all  are  educated  the  menial 
labor  will  still  be  done  by  those  who  know  the  least.  Educate  a  people  and 
they  will  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains.     Educate  a  boy  first  to  be  a 
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nan — a  God-like  man  first;  then  whatever  he  does  he  will  do  well.  He 
insisted  that  general  education  should  form  the  basis  of  technical  education. 
[Applause.] 


EVENING    SESSION. 

Association  met  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  president  being  called 
away,  vice  president  Chambers,  of  New  Albany,  was  called  to 
the  chair. 

H.  S.  McRae  moved  that  a  committee,  with  Professor  H.  W. 
Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  as  chairman,  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  report  pertaining  to  instruction  in  the  metric  system 
in  the  schools.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  H.  S.  McRae, 
M.  S.  Coulter,  and  Joseph  Moore  were  appointed. 

The  committee  on  nominations  was  selected,  consisting  of: 
1st  Congressional  District,  J.  A.  Zeller;  2d.  T.  J.  Charlton; 
3d,  J.  W.  Caldwell;  4th,  W.  S.  Almond;  5th,  H.  B.  Hill; 
6th,  A.  W.  Clancey;  7th,  L.  P.  Harlan;  8th,  W.  H.  Wiley; 
9th,  John  Bowman;  loth,  W.  H.  Banta;  nth,  Macy  Goode ; 
i2th,  T.  H.  Dunn;  13th,  D.  Moury. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  CHASE,  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

George  A  Chase,  of  Louisville,  than  delivered  the  annual  address  of  the 
assodatioia.  He  said  the  audience  was  representative  of  every  class  of  teach- 
en,  including  many  who  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  training  in  the  normal 
schools.  Something  ought  to  be  said,  at  such  a  meeting  as  the  present,  of  a 
practical  nature,  which  the  young  teacher  might  find  helpful  in  his  future.  He 
intended  to  speak  to-night  on  "The  Public  School  Teacher."  As  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school,  is  an  oft-repeated  and  true  assertion,  A  good  teacher 
without  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  centennial  school  room  in  the  back- 
woods of  Hoosierdom  would  be  able  to  make  a  good  and  effective  school. 
Abundant  general  knowledge  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
teacher.  He  must  be  in  all  subjects  above  the  standard  to  which  he  would 
raise  the  pupils.  What  our  system  needs  most  is  the  educated,  well-equipped 
teacher,  who  thoroughly  knows  the  subjects  be  treats  upon.  The  teacher 
who  presumes  to  work  upon  a  mind  of  the  nature  of  which  he  knows  noth- 
mg,  willf  in  the  good  time  coming,  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  quack  doc- 
tor. Is  it  not  better  to  see  that  the  scholar  understands  the  subject  and  can 
describe  it  in  his  own  words,  though  halting  and  defective,  than  to  learn  a 
string  of  words  which  mean  nothing  at  all  ?  School  work  is  rather  to  de- 
velop than  to  drill.  A  teacher  who  in  his  early  career  is  inclined  to  take  ii 
easy,  has  nothing  before  him  but  inglorious  defeat.  But  if  the  teacher  is  ready 
and  delermined  to  overcome  difficulty,  the  same  spirit  will  be  impai-ted  to  the 
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scholar.  Energy  in  the  direction  of  self-control  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
true  teacher.  There  was  never  a  period  when  the  young  needed  more  to  be 
trained  in  this  direction  than  now,  in  this  country.  Vigorous  mental  action  is 
usually  the  result  of  sound  bodily  health.  Much  of  error  in  the  mind  is  the 
result  of  unfortunate  physical  conditions.  It  has  been  truly  said,  '*  There  are 
many  devils  in  the  blood."  Pious  asceticism  is  as  bad  as  intemperance.  It 
has  been  truly  though  unpoetically  said  that  much  of  the  teacher's  non-success 
is  due  to  the  tone  of  his  stomach.  {Laughter.]  He  must  have  healthful,  in-' 
vigorating  exercise  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  sleep  at  proper  times.  The  counJ 
tenance  and'  manner  of  the  teacher  must  be  the  index  of  his  heart.  We  do 
not  sufficiently  estimate  the  power  of  kind  words  in  clearing  the  moral  atmos. 
phere.  In  dealing  with  the  dull  pupils,  patience  and  perfect  self  control  are 
the  great  requisites.  Never  forget  the  distinguished  names  that  adorn  the 
dunce's  roll  of  honor.  Our  school  system  is  successful,  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  while  it  has  given  us  smart  men  has  it  always  given  us  good  citizens? 
We  need  such  training  as  to  induce  more  respect  for  law  and  greater  reverence 
for  the  Deity.  What  caused  the  different  results  between  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  revolution  of  our  country  ?  We  first  built  the  church  and  the 
school,  and  taught  our  children  to  revere  God ;  the  French' had  no  God,  and 
taught  that  human  reason  was  to  be  mainly  adored.  The  speaker  concluded 
with  a  glowing  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  work, 
and  the  great  importance  of  its  results  if  faithfully  carried  out.  On  resuming 
his  seat  Dr.  Chase  was  loudly  applauded. 


MORNING  SESSION.  # 

Friday,  December  28. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  vice  president  Cham- 
bers.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Benton  of  Butler 
University. 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  paper  read  was  on  the  subject,  *'  How  to  economize  time  in  un- 
graded schools/*  by  T.  D.  Tharp,  superintendent  of  the  Grant  county  schools. 
He  said  tha  t  he  would  prefer  that  boys  should  be  in  school  only  half  a  day, 
so  that  they  might  have  time  for  exercise  rather  than  be  pushed  through  so 
many  branches  of  study  before  they  were  fourteen,  at  the  expense  of  their 
health.  What  becomes  of  all  the  smart  boys  and  girls  ?  They  work  too  hard 
and  retire  early,  and  as  practical,  useful  men  and  women  are  not  frequently 
heard  of.  He  would  not  diminish  the  lines  of  study,  but  he  would  extend 
the  number  of  years  to  be  spent  in  the  class  of  schools  of  which  he  was 
speaking.  He  thought  there  should  be  more  of  amusement  and  recreation  in 
all  teaching. 
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Chakaon  Davis^  principal  of  Spiceland  Academy,  spoke  on  the  question, 
sad  gave  some  advice  drawn  from  his  own  experience  as  a  teacher.  He 
woald  abolish  the  use  of  the  spelling  book  as  a  separate  lesson.  The  reading 
lesBoo  was  more  effective,  and  the  time  was  thus  saved.  He  would  not  con- 
fine the  reading  lesson  entirely  to  the  ordinary  reading  books,  as  the  use  of  a 
single  book  of  history  and  other  works  would  convey  more  general  informa- 
tion. He  advocated  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  Sixth  Reader,  as  it 
vas  to  a  great  extent  misunderstood  and  imperfectly  explained.  It  is  always 
best  to  make  haste  slowly.  The  gre^t  fault  of  the  American  people  is  that 
they  don't  know  how  to  listen ;  we  can  all  speak,  but  when  we  hear  a  sermon 
or  a  speech  we  know  but  very  little  of  it  afterwards.  Teach  the  children  to 
listen  by  questioning  them  afterwards  on  what  has  been  said.  Encourage  the 
use  of  reference  books,  and  urge  the  trustees  to  provide  them.  Read  to  the 
diildren  from  the  best  books,  and  make  the  pictures  in  life  seem  real.  [Ap- 
pkose.] 

Walter  S.  Smith  spoke  in  advocacy  of  the  use  of  programmes  in  the  schools, 
so  that  no  child  might  be  overlooked  and  nothing  be  neglected.  It  is  not  the 
time  of  the  teacher  that  is  to  be  saved,  but  the  time  of  the  child ;  and  the 
stndy  should  be  to  use  the  public  money  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  at 
tlie  least  expense. 

Prof.  Tice,  "  weather  prognosticator/'  who  was  present,  was  then  called 
opon  to  offer  a  ten-minute  address  on  the  causes  of  the  recent  remarkable 
weather. 

After  recess,  vice  president  Mrs.  M.  W.  Thompson,  of  the 
Indianapolis  High  School,  took  the  chair,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session  presided  with  dignity  and  ability. 

GRUBS'S  METHOD  IN  NtniBERS. 

Miss  Ruth  Morris,  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  presented  a  paper  on  <*Grttbe's 
Method  in  Numbers,"  the  practical  working  of  which  she  illustrated  with  a 
class  of  about  thirty  children  in  the  primary  grade,  who  had  been  instructed 
b  the  system  as  half-day  pupils  last  year,  and  full  day  pupils  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  school  year.  The  method,  which  comes  from  Ger« 
many,  consists  of  taking  the  numbers  from  one  up  to  nine,  and  teaching  all 
the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  addition,  by  an  ex- 
haustive analysis,  aided  by  objects  in  all  possible  relations.  Both  paper  and 
ittostration  elicited  the  highest  admiration  of  the  entire  association.  Indeed, 
(he  class-work  by  the  children  was  wonderful.  It  called  forth  numerous  ques- 
tioos  by  members  of  the  convention,  which  were  answered  apparently  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  present.  Miss  Morris's  clear  and  distinct  reading  of  the 
IK4>er,  and  her  manner  of  conducting  the  class  exercises,  were  the  subject  of 
voy  high  commendation. 

(Miss  Morris's  paper  will  be  published  in  full.) 
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Hon.  Geo.  A.  Chase,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Kentucky, 
invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Somerset,  Ky.,  in  August,  1878. 

After  some  other  announcements,  the  Association  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Thompson. 

"The  Relation  of  Public  Libraries  to  the  Schools,"  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  of  Purdue  University.  (This 
paper  will  be  published.) 

J.  A.  Zeller,  of  Evansville,  in  openiDg  the  discussion,  said  the  question 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  When  libraries 
were  first  established  we  were  very  hopeful ;  we  thought  that  the  lack  of  ref- 
erence books  would  be  thus  supplied.  But  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
met  with  a  very  discouraging  fact.  The  reference  books  were  not  studied, 
but  another  class  of  books  of  very  different  style,  that  we  had  not  looked  for, 
became  the  popular  class  of  reading.  The  library  has  come  to  be  looked  npon 
with  some  doubt  and  fear  as  to  its  results  upon  the  school  children.  Tbere 
are  so  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  library — there  are  so  many  op- 
portunities thus  offered  for  extended  literary  culture,  and  the  probleni  as  to 
how  to  prevent  evil  results  is  the  problem  before  us.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Banish  the  fiction  and  the  trash  ?  In  other  words,  banish  milk  from  the 
nursery  and  substitute  roast  beef.  The  children  won't  read  the  good  books; 
they  can't  and  they  ought  not  to  read  them. 

W.  A.  Bell  spoke  next.  He  said  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  have  the  best 
instruction,  that  libraries  should  be  available.  He  referred  to  the  disuse  of 
township  libraries,  and  urged  that  a  very  light  tax,  say  one  cent  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars,  should  be  made,  to  raise  funds  enough  to  add  about  6fty  books 
every  year  to  each  of  these  libraries.  As  to  reading  fiction,  he  thought  it 
very  often  prevented  children  from  doing  worse  things,  and  did  not  consider 
the  use  of  fiction  an  objection  to  the  public  library. 

J.  B.  Roberts  thought  that  teachers  could  exercise  very  great  influence 
over  their  scholars  as  to  the  class  of  books  they  would  read.  There  ought 
not  to  be  very  much  compulsion  in  this  thing ;  absolute  restriction  leads  to 
reading  books  on  the  sly.  He  said  he  recently  asked  the  pupils  in  his  school 
to  hand  him  a  list  of  the  books  read  by  them  within  a  certain  period.  The 
reports  were  very  surprising  as  to  the  amount  of  reading,  in  some  respects 
gratifying,  but  not  always.  He  expected,  however,  that  the  effect  of  such  re- 
ports would  be  felt  in  the  next  six  months  in  toning  up  the  class  of  reading. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  ten  minutes  was  allowed  for  an  address  on 
temperance,  by  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace.  She  called  attention  to  the  statistics 
ef  the  number  of  distilleries,  saloons,  etc.,  recently  published  in  the  Journal, 
and  adverted  to  the  evil  resulting  from  these  agencies.  The  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  have  so  much  influence  over  the  youth  of  the  state  that  their 
responsibilities  are  very  great.  It  is  by  education  that  our  free  institutions, 
now  in  peril  from  the  increasing  crime  of  intemperance,  will  be  protected  and 
strengthened,  if  at  all. 

W.  A.  Bell  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  having 
been  seconded,  was  adopted  unanimously : 

• 

Resohed,  That  we,  as  teachers  of  children,  feel  that  one  of  our  chief  duties 
is  to  form  character,  and  in  this  work  we  believe  it  to  be  imperative  upon  us 
to  teach  and  impress,  by  both  precept  and  example,  the  principles  of  tem- 
perance. 

DR.  ARNOLD  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

A  paper  on  **Dr.  Arnold  (of  Rugby)  as  an  Edueator,"  by 
Dr.  Rogers,  of  Asbury  University,  was  read  by  J.  M.  Olcott, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Rogers,  that  gentleman  being 
unavoidably  absent. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  it  was  remarked  that  instead  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
great  powers  being  lost  and  thrown  away,  as  some  feared  would  be  the  case 
when  he  accepted  the  headmastership  of  Rugby  school,  he  was  really  in  that 
capacity  more  influential  and  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation  than  he  could  be 
in  any  other  capacity.  Arnold  demanded  moral  and  Christian  principle  and 
gentlemanly  conduct.  He  had  not  much  respect  for  mere  intellectual  acute- 
ness.  That  part  of  his  policy  which  met  with  most  opposition  was  in  the 
treatment  of  bad  boys.  He  maintained  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  get 
rid  of  boys  which  seemed  beyond  hope  of  reformation.  He  seldom  erred  in 
the  decision  he  formed  in  cases  where  discipline  became  necessary.  But  he 
never  allowed  a  boy  to  go  to  ruin,  if  he  could  help  it.  His  influence  per- 
meated all  the  other  public  schools  of  England.  His  success  arose  from  be- 
ing  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profession;  he  was  an  admirable  judge  of 
homan  nature.  His  habit  was  to  treat  the  pupils  as  gentlemen,  and  put  them 
OQ  their  honor ;  and  it  gradually  was  considered  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Benton,  LL.  D.,  of  Butler  University,  read  a 
paper  on  **  Horace  Mann  as  an  Educator." 

(This  paper  will  be  published.) 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  vice  president  B.  F. 
French. 

Professor  Wiley  presented  a  report  from  the  committee  on  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  already  been 
adopted  by  twenty-eight  states  and  governments,  and  has  become  the  univer- 
sal language  of  science ;  therefore, 

Resohedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  association  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  among  the  people  by  every  available  means. 

Resoivedy  That  the  school  laws  of  the  state  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  a  necessary  qualification  for  obtaining 
a  teacher's  certificate. 

Resolved^  That  school  officers  should  supply  suitable  appliances  for  practi- 
cally teaching  the  children  of  the  state  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different 
denominations,  so  that  it  may  be  easy  to  introduce  them  into  the  commerce  of 
daily  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  press  of  the  state  be  invited  to  assist  in  impressing  the 
public  mind  with  the  superior  advantages  of  the  metric  system  over  the  mon- 
grel system  now  in  use. 

Resolved,  That  the  colleges  of  the  state  require  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  their  classes  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  metric  system. 

He  added  some  remarks  in  advocacy  of  the  metric  system 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  So  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the 
system  is  already  adopted;  but  it  needs  to  be  recommended  to 
the  approval  of  the  general  public.  The  people  of  Indiana  lose 
millions  of  dollars  annually  through  being  cheated  by  the  double 
standard. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  H. 
S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  then  exhibited  specimens  of  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  under  the  metric  system. 

Colonel  Carrington  gave  illustrations  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
system,  and  remarked  that  it  was  the  only  philosophic  method 
of  measuring  and  weighing.  Germany-and  France,  as  nations, 
and  the  English  government  have  formally  adopted  it. 

G.  P.  Brown  reported  from  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

After  quite  a  discussion.  Dr.  Moss  moved  to  lay  the  report 
on  the  table.     Carried. 

J.  A,  Zeller  made  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions: 
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PresUerU — ^John  M.  Bloss,  of  Evansville. 

Vice  Presidents — ist  District,  Isadore  J.  Eells,  of  Evansville 
2d.  E.  B.  Milam,  sup't  Knox  county.  3d.  Miss  Alice  M.  Hay 
mans,  Seymour.  4th.  P.  P.  Stultz,  Rising  Sun.  5th.  E.  H 
Butler,  Winchester.  6th.  Mrs.  Emma  McRae,  Muncie.  7th.  J 
H.  Brown,  Indianapolis.  8th.  Henry  Greenawalt,  Terre  Haute 
9th.  F.  E.Hanson,  Lafayette.  loth.  H.  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso 
nth.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Wabash.  12th.  M.  Seiler,  Auburn 
13th.  A.  Blunt,  Goshen. 

Recording  Secretary — Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  Spencer. 

Executive  Committee — Chairman,  Dr.  J,  S.  Irwin,  Ft.  Wayne; 
John  Cooper,  Richmond;  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Terre  Haute;  M. 
A.  Bamett,  Elkhart;  A.  C.  Goodwin,  sup't  Clark  county;  J.  J. 
Mills,  Indianapolis;  Sheridan  Cox,  Kokomo. 

INDUSTRIAL    ART  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Runkle,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ef  Technology, 
was  then  called  upon  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  "  The  Russian  System  of  In- 
<dastrial  Art  Education,  as  applied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy," and  on  rising  was  received  with  applause.  He  said  he  was  gratified  at 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  claims  of  manual  education,  as  one  means  of 
solving  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  The  appren- 
ticeship system,  previously  so  universal,  has  gone  almost  wholly  out  of  use. 
Philanthropists  and  many  others  are  now  anxious  that  education  should  touch 
practical  life  at  more  points,  so  that  the  student  may  have  some  commercial 
value  when  he  leaves  the  schools.  This  should  and  can  be  done  without 
lowering  the  standard  of  training.  How  can  the  introduction  of  manual 
trainmg  in  our  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  its 
edacational  advantages  to  all  ?  Have  we  found  a  method  by  which  this  can 
be  readily  engrafted  on  our  system  without  damaging  effect?  for  we  have  a 
magnificent  system  of  public  instruction,  worthy  of  all  the  support  and  help 
we  can  give  it.  [Applause.]  The  Russian  system,  which  we  are  to  consider, 
is  not  only  philosophical,  but  constitutes  the  only  true  key  to  industrial  educa- 
tion, by  which  is  meant  the  knowledge  of  the  manual  of  an  art  around  which 
can  afterwards  be  grouped  the  various  branches  connected  with  it.  The  idea 
is  to  separate  the  art  from  the  trade — construction  from  instruction — and  the 
solution  has  been  approached  from  the  instruction  side.  The  system  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  grades  of  students,  and  can  be  followed  out  to  any  extent  the  pupil 
may  desire.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  shops  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  work,  and  presented  illustrations  of  the  work  done  by  a  class 
of  thirty.two  boys  with  whom  the  trial  of  the  experiment  had  commenced. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  awa- 
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kened  such  an  interest  that  many  of  the  association  remained  to 
ask  questions  after  adjournment. 

After  the  address,  W.  A.  Jones  moved  that  the  resolution  on 

industrial  education  be  taken  from  the  table  and  adopted.    Car- 
ried. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  receive  such  education  of 
mind,  heart,  and  body,  as  will  enable  him  to  combine  with  others  in  uphold- 
ing the  institutions  of  society  and  to  earn  a  living  by  the  practice  of  some 
useful  vocation,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  the 
means  for  industrial  education  in  conjunction  with  and  as  complementary  to 
the  present  system  of  scholastic  education. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  take  from  the  table  several  of  the 
resolutions  which  had  previously  been  shelved,  which  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  of  the  two  following,  they  being  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved^  That  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers 
of  Indiana,  General  Carrington's  "  Battles  of  the  Revolutioi) "  as  a  valuable 
and  trustworthy  book  of  reference  on  the  most  stirring  epoch  of  American 
history. 

Resolved^  That  we  most  heartily  recommend  the  plan  suggested  by  Super- 
intendent Smart  of  holding  educational  exhibits  at  our  county  agricultural 
fairs.  The  success  of  the  exhibit  made  by  Sup't  Buckley,  and  of  others 
hardly  inferior  in  merit,  fully  warrants  the  belief  that  such  expositions  of  our 
educational  industry  will  tend  to  awaken  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  schools  of 
our  state. 

Business  being  completed,  the  Association  adjourned  with  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  Moss. 

J.  H.   MARTIN,  President. 
R.  A.  Ogg,  Secretary. 


MEETING  OF  COLLEGE  MEN. 

The  College  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  representing 
nine  of  the  Colleges  of  the  State,  met  on  Thursday,  Dec.  27^ 
during  the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Presi- 
dent Alexander  Martin,  of  Asbury  University,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  A.  Atwater,  of  the  State  University,  was  chosen 
secretary. 
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After  a  full  interchange  of  opinion  it  was,  at  a  second  meet- 
ing, resolved  to  organize  a  separate  Association  in  connection 
with  the  General  Association,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  held  at 
the  place,  and  on  the  day  pi'eceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 

Praidtn/— Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  of  Wabash. 
Vice  President — G.  W.  Hoss,  of  the  State  University. 
Treasurer — A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University. 
Secretary — ^J.  C.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  University. 

The  above  officers  constitute  an  executive  committee  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  a  programme  and  secure  a  place  for  the 
next  meeting.  The  new  organization  starts  out  with  large  num- 
bers and  a  fine  promise  of  success. 

AMZI  ATWATER,  Secretary. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  INDIANA 


State  Teachers*  Association  attending  the  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, Dec  26,  27,  and  28,  1877. 

AUen  Coiinty — ^John  S.  Irwin,  Temple  H.  Dnnn,  M.  L.  Moody,  Fort 
Wayne. 

Bartholomew  County,  £.  M.  Flannegan,  Azalia;  William  Fix,  Samuel 
Wcitz,  C.  F.  A.  Grantyrkon,  Lewis  Mobly,  Hartsville. 

Blackford  County — A.  H.  Hastings,  Hartford  City. 

Boone  County — J.  W.  Schuck,  Thomtown;  Melissa  A.  Howard,  W.  H. 
Ashley,  Jamestown. 

Carroll  County— D.  D.  Blakeman,  Jesse  M.  Hitt,  Delphi ;  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Evermann,  B.  W.  Evermann,  MoUie  D.  Stewart,  Camden. 

Cass  County — M.  Ida  Mahurin,  Wm.  Lee,  E.  M.  Chaplin,  John  K.  Walts, 
W.  B.  Woods,  M.  S.  Coulter,  Harry  G.  Wilson,  C.  E.  Bickmore,  Logansport. 

Gark  County — A.  C.  Goodwin,  Charleston;  Emma  E.  Carter,  Jefterson- 
ville. 

Clay  County— C.  P.  Eppert,  P.  B.  Triplett,  Mary  Eppert,  Brazil. 

Clinton  County — R.  G.  Boone,  Harrison  Kohler,  C.  S.  Ludlam,  Isaac  V. 
Flonn,  Miss  J.  J.  McNutt,  Allie  M.  Hancock,  Anna  L.  Unthank,  Frank* 
fort;  Joseph  McKinsey,  Kirk*s  Cross  Roads. 

Crawford  County— J.  S.  Hall,  Hartford. 
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Daviess  County — D.  E.  Hunter,  D.  M.  Geeting,  Washington. 

Dearborn  County — ^J.  R.  Trisler,  Mary  Jones,  Lawrencebuigh;  O.  P.  Jen- 
kins, Moore's  Hill;  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora. 

Decatur  County — Zell  Kirby,  L.  D.  Barnes,  Greensburg. 

Delaware  County — Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Emma  McRae,  D.  H.  Shewmaker, 
Charles  C.  McCrillus,  A.  W,  Clancy,  M.  J.  Neely,  Muncie;  A.  J.  Wells,  Levi 
G.  Saffer,  Selma ;  A.  H.  Friedley,  Reed's  Station. 

DeKalb  County — M.  Seller,  Ida  Powers,  Auburn. 

Elkhart  County — D.  Moury,  Goshen;  M.  A.  Barnett,  Elkhart. 

Fayette  County — Lucinda  Dungan,  J.  S.  Gamble,  Connersville;  Josie  El- 
Uott,  Nulltown ;  George  H.  Stewart,  Everton ;  A.  M.  Longwell,  Bentonville. 

Floyd  County^H.  B.  Jacobs,  W.  S.  McClure,  Bruce  Carr,  Mrs.  May  Carr, 
Wm.  S.  Wood,  S.  A.  Chambers,  J.  T.  Smith,  New  Albany. 

Fountain  County— Lydia  A.  Dimon,  B.  F.  French,  Attica. 

Franklin  County — Emily  A.  Hay  ward,  Brookville;  W.  R«  Smithecs, 
Laurel. 

Grant  County— T.  D.  Tharp,  M.  F.  Baldwin,  G.  A.  Osbom,  J.  W.  Legg, 
Wm.  Russell,  Marion. 

Gibson  County— W.  T.  Stilwell,  Fort  Branch. 

Greene  County — A.  P»  Allen,  Bloomfield;  Sallie  Crawford,  Worthington. 

Hamilton  County — N.  R.  Morrow,  James  Oldacre,  Marion  Harvey,  A. 
Odell,  Alpheus  Odell,  U.  B.  McKinsey,  Noblesville;  L.  A.  Estes,  John  Sher- 
rick,  John  Pennington,  Westfield;  E.  H.  Roudebush,  Arcadia;  H.  A.  Cnm- 
mingfi,  Cicero.  ^ 

Hancock  County — G.  Grimes,  W.  A.  Simmons,  Edd.  H.  TiHany,  Kate  R- 
Geary,  R.  A.  Smith,  W.  P.  Smith,  Greenfield;  W.  S.  Smith,  Sugar  Creek* 

Hendricks  County— J.  T.  Abbin,  Mary  E.  Warner,  Danville;  M.  W.  Hop. 
kins,  Jas.  A.  C.  Dobson,  T.  R.  Gillelard,  Brownsburg;  Jas.  B.  Ragan,  Mary 
J.  Wilier,  Bellville;  L.  D.  Boyd,  Thomas  A.  Prewitt,  Caitersburg;  Jennie 
Hamblen,  J.  I.  Wills,  A.  E.  Rogers,  Clayton;  Mattie  Montgomery,  Plainfidd; 
E.  W.  Mills,  Bridgeport;  R.  S.  Trotter,  Liston;  Cynthia  RaUiff,  Friends- 
wood. 

Henry  County — Alice  Downey,  Mary  A.  S.  Lowry,  Emma  W.  Cummings, 
Dallis  Sisson,  Knightstown ;  Clarkson  Davis,  Spiceland. 

Howard  County — Sheridan  Cox,  J.  B.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Greeson,  Milton 
Garrigus,  W.  H.  McClain,  N.  A.  Lovejoy,  Kokomo;  John  Morrison,  Thomas 
A.  Fortner,  Shanghai;  J.  O.  Greson,  Alto;  E.  M.  Morrison,  Russiaville. 

Huntington  County — ^Alma  A.  Holman,  Huntington. 

Jackson  County — Jno.  W.  Caldwell,  M.  A.  Qifton,  Sejrmour,  A.  J.  McCune, 
John  Neuhardt,  Medora. 

Jasper  County — Charles  N.  Huston,  Rensselaer. 
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Jeffenon  County — Samuel  W.  Pritchard,  F.  Kendall,  Matde  A.  Robinson, 
Thomas  V.  Dodd,  F.  C.  Kessler,  Madison;  Geo.  C.  Heckman,  HaaoYer; 
Nettie  Ralston,  Manville. 

Jennings  County — Louie  D.  Rennick,  Eva  B.  Pietzeuch,  North  Vernon ; 
John  Carney,  W.  S-  Almond,  Vernon. 

Johnson  County— W.  T.  Stott,  Alice  Palmer,  Wm.  V.  King,  John  S.  Mar- 
tin, Hattie  A.  Morgan,  A.  J.  Johnson,  T.  J.  Byers,  Scott  Morris,  J.  M.  Rose- 
bcny,  E.  P.  Call,  Wm.  D.  Martin,  John  M.  Dill,  J.  W.  Graham,  Fannie  K, 
Warner,  Mrs.  Scott  Morris,  Charles  H.  Carey,  Franklin;  Mark  TuUey,  Nellie 
H.  Loomis,  W.  B.  Wilson,  D.  C.  Bamett,  Jos.  R.  Bay,  Edinburgh;  Will  M. 
Pvk,  Needham;  U.  M.  Chaille,  Whiteland;  A.  J.  Johnson,  Amity;  J.  T. 
Foisyth,  Trafalgar. 

Knox  County— T.  J.  Charlton,  E.  B.  Milam,  T.  G.  Alford,  Joshua  S.  Sis- 
son,  Vincennes. 

Lake  County — Geo.  H.  Jones,  Michigan  City. 

Lawrence  County — Phemia  Riley,  Annie  Miller,  Lucy  J.  Farmer,  William 
B.  Chrisler,  Sallie  Culbertson,  Dora  Emmons,  Bedford;  R.  A.  Ogg,  Mitchell. 

Madison  County — Wm.  Purcell,  Anderson;  F.  C.  Cassel,  Frankton;  J.  W. 
Polly,  R.  L.  Swain,  N.  H.  Motsinger,  Fannie  Swain,  J.  G.  Haas,  Milton 
Hersbeiger,  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  E.  L.  Thomas,  Pendleton. 

Marion  County — Anna  Morgan,  Brightwood;  Ray  E.  Robinson, 
Broad  Ripple;  Jennie  S.  Laughlin,  New  Augusta;  Thirza  Dobyns, 
Southport ;  James  Hopkins,  John  T.  Burton,  Irvington ;  James  B.  Hungate, 
Glenn's  Valley;  Sallie  Harrison,  Anna  L.  Swett,  Clara  Washburn,  R.  W. 
Wales,  Agnes  R.  Rankin,  Sarah  J.  Lewis,  Josie  A.  Clifford,  Jennie  Lindley, 
Lois  L.  Hoyt,  Mary  Gillespie,  Maggie  Newton,  Kate  A.  Thompson,  M.  T. 
Cassidy,  W.  H.  Bass,  Alice  B.  Thomas,  Adell  Aldrich,  Kate  Robson,  J.  B. 
Roberts,  Lizzie  Kellum,  Pleasant  Bond,  Jennie  Newton,  K.  F.  Phipps,  S.  M. 
Weaver,  E.  Long,  James  C.  Black,  Lee  P.  Harlan,  W.  A.  Bell,  Rebecca 
Trueblood'  George  B.  Loomis,  Lou  M  Rankin,  George  P.  Brown,  A.  C. 
Shoitridge,  Alice  McCord,  Mary  A.  Hancock,  Lizzie  McClelland,  Amy  E. 
Wales,  Jesse  Brown,  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Isabella  King,  Fannie  Murphy,  Rachel 
Segar,  Geo.  W.  Bass,  Lucy  V.  Gosney,  May  W.  Thompson,  Indianapolis. 

Marshall  County — Charles  Richardson,  Plymouth. 

Martin  County — Abel  Paget,  Loogootee. 

Miami  County — Minerva  Beckwith,  J.  A*  Stoner,  Peru. 

Monroe  County — Maggie  McCoUough,  A.  Atwater,  George  W.  Vannoy, 
G.  W.  Ramage,  Lemuel  Moss,  G.  W.  Hoss,  Bloomington. 

Morgan  County — ^J.  T.  Perigo,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Perigo,  O.  C.  Charlton,  Moores- 
ville;  Celestina  R.  Phelps,  Marion  E.  Douglass,  Mapola  Rice,  H.  N.  Short, 
Martinsville. 

Montgomery  County— W.  F.  Harper,  Ladoga;  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  W.  T. 
F7,  Henry  B.  Carrington,  Crawfordsville. 
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Orange  County — ^J.  C.  Chilton,  W.  O.  Chilton,  Orleans. 

Owen  County— Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  Sarah  B.  Coffey, 
S.  S.  Coffey,  Annie  £.  H.  Lemmon,  Nathan  Collins,  Spencer. 

Parke  County^ W.  M.  Craig,  Rockville;  George  Branson,  E.  C.  Street, 
Mansfield. 

Porter  County — H.  B.  Brown,  W.  H.  Banta,  Valparaiso. 

Posey  County — Fred  D.  Morton,  Mount  Vernon ;  B.  T.  Wharton,  Wadcs- 
ville. 

Putnam  County — G.  W.  Lee,  Alex.  Martin,  P.  S.  Baker,  A.  J.  Burton,  Jno. 
E.  Earp,  John  B.  DeMotte,  Greencastle;  L.  A.  Stockwell,  Lydia  A.  Bninne- 
man,  Cloverdale. 

Pulaski  County — W.  H.  Mace,  Winamac. 

Randolph  County— E.  H.  Butler,  Winchester;  Charles  W.  Rarick,  Union 
City;  A.  L.  Nichols,  Lynn. 

Rush  County — Mary  A.  Lucas,  Groves. 

Shelby  County— R.  S.  Page,  Mrs.  Ida  W.  Black,  Cannie  Robertson,  H.  E. 
Naylor,  Mattie  R.  Ray,  Virginia  K.  Allan,  Shelbyville;  John  J.  Padrick, 
Charles  Rennecamp,  Fountaintown. 

Spencer  County — O.  H.  Smith,  Rockport. 

SulliTan  County — ^John  W.  Spencer,  Paxton ;  Elbert  Bogart,  Ascension. 

St.  Joseph  County — Elliot  Whipple,  Mishawaka. 

Tipton  County — Homer  Hobert,  Mary  E.  Hobert,  Windfall. 

Tippecanoe  County — Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  Edward  E.  Smith,  John  E.  Mat- 
thews, J.  H.  Rinard,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  J.  T.  Merrill,  E.  E.  White,  F.  E.  Han- 
son,  L.  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette. 

Union  County — A.  K.  Bates,  R.  W.  Wood,  Miss  Lida  L.  Browne,  L.  M. 
Crist,  Liberty ;  Monroe  C.  Kefler,  Cottage  Grove. 

Vanderburgh  County — ^John  M.  Bloss,  D.  S.  Kelly,  Z.  M.  Anderson,  Lue 
M.  Piguette,  J.  A.  Zeller,  Evansville. 

Vigo  County— Wm.  H.  Wiley,  W.  W.  Byers,  Belle  E.  Jones,  Ida  Dodson, 
C.  W.  Hodgin,   Wm,  A.  Jones,  V.  Wilson,  H.  Greenawalt,  E.  R.  Bogley,  J. 
A.  Boyer,  Lizzie  E.  Boyer,  Joe  Studebaker,  B.  C.  Burt,  Ida  M.  Davis,  J.  T. 
covell,  John  F.  Morrison,  Terre  Haute. 

Vermillion  County — E.  O.  Noble,  Sarah  E.  Oosley,  Clinton.  Lillie  Kil- 
patrick,  Perrysville ;  David  B.  Huston,  Dana ;  Oscar  Hardy,  Fairmount. 

Wabash  County — Macy  Good,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Humke,  A.  E.  Humke,  D.  W. 
Thomas,  Wabash ;  E.  J.  McAlpine,  Liberty  Mills. 

Washington  County — ^J,  A.  Wood,  Lydia  A.  Chamberlain,  Salem. 

Warren  County — ^John  M.  Bowman,  Williamsport. 

Warrick  County — A.  C.  Crouch,  Newburgh;  Israel  Voungblood,  Boon- 
ville. 
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Wayne  County — Alice  Doris,  O.  H.  Bogue,  Wm.  A.  Moore,  John  Cooper,. 
DsLTid  W.  Dennis,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Jos.  Moore,  Richmond ;  P.  £.  Newby, 
Sode  Hathaway,  Dublin;  Alice  Unthank,  A.  G.  Unthank,  Webster;  W.  S. 
Walker,  Centreville ;  James  R.  Hall,  Cambridge  City. 

Wells  County— A.  E.  Buckley,  Bluffion. 

From  other  States — O.  Phelps,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Samuel  Moury,  DeGraflf, 
Ohio;  George  A.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  J.  M.  Allen,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Middleton,  E.  S. 
Wellington,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  A.  J.  Youngblood,  Columbia,  Ky. ;  John  H. 
Tice,  Si.  Louis,   Missouri ;  J.  D.  Runkle,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Total  enrolled,  3S4.     Counties  in  Indiana  represented,  71. 

D.  E.  HUNTER,  Per.  Sec. 


Fast  Schools. — As  there  are  "fast"  men  and  women,  so 
there  are  "fast  schools.  Schools  which,  by  some  "new  de- 
parture," profess  to  have  risen  above  the  necessities  imposed 
npon  ordinary  men  and  institutions  by  the  element  of  time. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  read,  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
popular  normal  school  in  our  sister  state,  that  the  faculty,  by  its 
superior  system  of  teaching,  was  able  to  give  students  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  classics  in  one  year  than  our 
colleges  give  in  four.  Now  I  say  "/7df/-^,"  1  don't  believe  it,  I 
believe  that  Plato  was  right  when  he  wrote,  "There  is  no  royal 
road  to  geometry,"  and  these  institutions  of  learning  which 
claim  to  lead  students  up  the  easiest  kind  of  a  grade,  and  in  so 
short  a  time,  directly  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  hill  of  science,  are 

I  do  not  believe  the  limitations  of  time  can  be  disregarded  in 
education;  and  he  who  attempts  to  delude  the  public  mind  with 
such  sophistries  commits  a  great  crime  against  the  good  cause,, 
and  deserves  the  severest  censure.  I  am  a  full  believer  in  gen- 
uine propress,  but  I  do  not  believe  that,  with  all  our  modern 
improvements,  we  have  reached,  or  ever  will  reach,  a  period 
when  an  education  that  is  worth  the  name,  can  be  acquired 
without  ample  time  and  hard  work. — Spiceland  Reporter. 


Truth,  like  the  sun,  sometimes  goes  under  a  cloud,  but  al- 
ways comes  out  again,  and  shines  all  the  brighter. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


AN  IMk)RTANT  QUESTION  DISCUSSED. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  forthcoming  Commentary  on  the  School 
Law,  in  preparation  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
will  be  found  of  interest  to  County  Superintendents : 

<*The  following  questions  have  been  often  submitted  to  this  Department. 
They  are  of  great  importance  and  I  therefore  answer  them  here  at  considerable 
length. 

Question.  Should  a  County  Superintendent  be  furnished  with  an  office  at 
the  expense  of  the  county  ? 

Answer.  I.  A  County  Superintendent  is  a  county  officer  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  County  Auditor  is  a  county  officer.  It  is  true  that  the  office  of  County 
Auditor  is  mentioned  in  the  State  Constitution  and  that  of  County  Superin- 
tendent is  not;  but  the  County  Superintendent  is  nevertheless  a  county  officer. 
Section  2,  Art.  VI,  of  the  Constitution,  provides  for  the  election  of  certain 
county  officers,  and  section  3  provides  that  ^*  such  (ffA^  county  and  township 
officers  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.''  Now  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  hav- 
ing been  created  under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  incumbent  be> 
comes  thereby  a  county  officer,  and  is  entitled  to  consideration  as  such. 

2.  That  a  County  Superintendent  must  have  an  office  is  very  evident. 
The  duties  of  the  office  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  properly  performed  without 
it  No  private  room  of  the  Superintendent  which  may  or  may  not  be  accessible 
to  the  public  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Superintendent  will  answer.  The  c^ce 
must  be  one  in  which  the  public  have  some  rt^Als  as  well  as  some  interest. 
The  office  must  therefore  be  a/ud/u  office.  The  business  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent demands  this,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  county  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  it.  The  statute  also  requires  the  County  Superintendent  to 
have  an  office.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  sup- 
plemental section  ''e,''  as  follows,  viz:  **The  County  Board  of  Education 
shall  meet  semi-annually  at  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped  that  the  office  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent is  one  in  which  the  county  must  of  necessity  have  a  proprietary  Inte- 
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rest    This  oflSce  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  court  house,  nor  indeed,  at 
the  county  seat,  but  it  must  be  a  public  office. 

3.  The  law  nowhere  empowers  the  Superintendent  to  furnish  an  office  for 
himself.  No  means  are  furnished  him  for  such  a  purpose.  His  per  diem  of 
14,  allowed  by  the  law,  is  for  services  and  not  for  office  or  office  expenses. 
The  law  makers  never  contemplated  that  it  should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  $Aper  diem  becomes  the  Superintendent's  private  means,  and  I  have  no- 
where found  a  statute  authorizing  counties  to  receive  donations  from  County 
Snperintendents. 

The  County  Superintendent,  as  before  shown,  is  a  county  officer,  and  the 
County  Commissioners,  who  provide  the  other  county  oflScers  with  offices, 
should  also  provide  the  County  Superintendent  with  an  office. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  law  by  express  statute  requires  the  County  Commis- 
doners  to  furnish  "safe  and  suitable"  offices  for  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Re- 
corder, and  Clerk,  and  that  this  law  does  not  mention  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  was 
not  created  when  the  act  referred  to  was  passed,  and  that  the  legislature  has 
since  inferentially  but  no  less  distinct^  declared  that  the  County  Superintend-- 
ent  shall  have  an  office.  The  County  Commissioners  have  quasi  legislative 
and  judicial  functions.  They  may  thus  perform  many  acts  not  specifically 
enjoined  by  express  statute. 

An  office  for  the  County  Superintendent  being  a  public  necessity,  there  be> 
ing  no  other  authority  to  provide  it,  and  the  Commissioners  having  the  dis- 
cretionary power,  it  becomes  just  as  high  a  duty  for  them  to  provide  an  office 
and  to  light,  and  heat,  and  furnish  the  same,  as  if  they  were  distinctly  en* 
joined  to  do  so  by  express  statute.  The  fact  that  the  Commissioners  have 
discretionary  power  in  the  matter  makes  it,  under  the  circumstances,  no  less 
their  duty  than  it  would  be  if  they  could  be  compelled  to  furnish  it  by  man- 
date. 

Question.  Should  a  County  Superintendent  be  supplied  with  necessary 
printing,  stationery,  and  postage  at  the  expense  of  the  county  ? 

Answer.  The  County  Superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  perform  cer^ 
tain  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  county.  These  acts  require  the  use  of  a 
certain  amount  of  stationery,  printing,  and  postage.  The  law  places  no 
money  in  the  bands  of  the  Superintendent  to  meet  this  expense.  It  is  absurd 
to  claim  that  the  expense  should  be  paid  out  of  the  per  diem  of  the  Superin«> 
tendent  The  arguments  used  in  the  previous  question  are  applicable  here. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  furnish 
sach  necessary  appliances  for  the  County  Superintendent  as  are  required  to 
cany  on  the  office  which  he  holds. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
County  Superintendent  from  receiving  any  "perquisites  whatever,'*  prohibits 
the  County  Commissioners  from  supplying  him  with  necessary  stationery, 
printing,  etc. 
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This  is  not  so.  A  perquisite  as  mentioned  in  the  law  is  an  allowance  of 
money  or  something  of  value  for  the  personal  use  or  benefit  of  a  person  in 
addition  to  the  regular  allowance  made  by  law. 

It  was  intended  by  this  prohibition  to  prevent  the  County  Superintendent 
from  receiving  extra  compensation  from  the  Commissioners  in  addition  Co  the 
per  diem  allowed  by  the  statute.  Stationery,  printing,  and  postage  necessaiy 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  by  a  County  Superintend- 
ent, are  not  furnished  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  Superintendent,  but  are 
furnished  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  and  hence  are  not  perquisites.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  furnished  by  the  County  Commissioners." 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  IN 

TOWNSHIPS. 


The  school  law  requires  the   enumeration  of  school  children  to  be  taken 
between  the  first  day  of  March,  1878,  tind  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1878, 
inclusive. 
I  By   an  act   approved  March  13,    1877,  an   election  of   township  trustees 

will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1878,  and  the  newly  elected  trus- 
tees will  be  entitled  to  take  their  offices  within  ten  days  thereafter.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  work  of  taking  the  enumeration  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
incoming  trustees. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  enumeration  be  taken  prior  to  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  and  by  the  trustees  now  holding  office.  The  reports  of  this 
enumeration  should  be  made  to  the  County  Superintendents  before  the  present 
trustees  go  out  of  office.  The  law  permits  it  to  be  made  at  any  time  between 
the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  May. 

The  County  Superintendents  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  the  trustees 
the  necessary  infoimation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
proper  reports  are  made. 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 


Prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Suggestions. — It  is  necessary  that  pupils  should  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  requirements  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

Hence,  for  all  problems  involving  multiplication  or  division  pupils  should 
be  required,  first,  to  make  a  statement. '   Thus : 

1.  At  3  cents  a  piece,  what  will  12  lemons  cost? 

c,  *         *     /    ^  lemon,  3  cts 

.statement.   -^  ,2  lemons, ?  (how  many  cents  ? ) 

2.  If  5  gallons  of  molasses  cost  $2.50,  what  is  the  cost  of  one  gallon  ? 

Slatement.    {  \  ^°^^  ^°-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

3.  If  5  oranges  cost  20  cents,  what  will  3  oranges  cost  ?     Statement  and 

Analysis. 

c*  *         f     /  5  oranges,  20  cents. 

statement,    j  ^  oranges, ?  (how  many  cents  ?  ) 

Since  5  or.  will  cost  20  ct, 

:      I  or.        **         1-5  of  20  ct.  =  4  ct. 
3  or.        **        4  ct.  X  3  == '2  ct. 
Conclusion  .  * .  Since  5  or.  will  cost  20  ct. 

:         :      3  or.        "       12  ct.     Ans. 

4.  At  ^  a  piece,  how  many  hats  can  be  bought  for  ^848  ? 

Statement.    {  ^^J' ^^l^y  y^^>^  ?  ^g^g, 

5.  If  9-11  cords  of  wood  cost  $2.52,  how  much  wiil^  13-14  cords  cost  ? 

Since    9-1 1  c.  will  cost  $2.52 

i-ii  c.  **  1-9  of  $2.52  =  1.28 

I  c.  •*  $.28  X  "  =  >3o8 

1-14C.  "  I- 14  of  13.08=1.22 

13  14  c.  "  1.22  X  »3  =  ^2.86 

9-iic.  *'  I2.52 

13-14  c.  "  $2.86.     Ans. 

6.  If  15  oxen  plow  11  A.  in  5  days,  how  many  oxen  will  plow  "^"^  A.  in  9 
^ays  ?    Statement  and  solution. 

Statement.   {  '^  ^^- ll  ^ 5  da. 

\  —  ox,? 33  A.  9  da. 

Solution.  I  '50X.,  X  5  X  33  (cancelling)  =  2$  ox. 

J.  M,  B. 


EDITORIAL. 


We  think  the  County  Superintendents  will  be  pleased  with  the  official  this 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  closest  arguments  ever  presented  on  the  subject 
treated.  We  think  it  is  a  sound  document  on  an  important  subject  Trustees 
will  also  find  something  of  special  interest  to  them. 


This  number  of  the  Journal  is  largely  given  up  to  the  minutes  of  the  State 
Association.  The  reports  of  the  different  exercises  are  usually  sufficiently 
full  to  give  the  reader  the  main  points  and  drift  of  the  subjects  dicussed,  and 
will  give  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  meeting.  The  papers 
of  which  no  extracts  are  made  will  be  printed  in  full  or  in  part,  in  the  Jour- 
nal as  soon  as  space  can  be  made  for  them. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  late  State  Association  was  quite  large,  the  attendance  reaching  3S4. 
There  was  not  a  failure  on  the  programme — the  only  absent  person  appointed 
to  duty  sent  in  his  paper  and  it  was  read.  The  general  verdict  is  that  the 
meeting  was  among  the  best.  It  was  an  improvement  upon  most  of  the  former 
meetings  in  that  the  programme  was  not  so  much  crowed,  and  had  the  ap- 
pointees kept  faith  with  the  committee,  the  meeting  would  have  been  still 
better  in  this  regard.  The  committee  limited  each  exercise  to  thirty  minutes,' 
and,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  those  who  accepted  appointments  agreed  to 
the  time,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  exceeded  the  allotted  time. 

There  is  nearly  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  the  association  in  favor  of  limit- 
ing the  time  to  thirty  minutes — a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  are  in  favor 
of  making  this  limit  still  shorter.  As  the  association  is  now  managed,  those 
appcinted  to  read  papers  and  those  appointed  to  discuss  those  papers,  are  about 
the  only  persons  who  can  be  heard  at  all.  All  except  the  appointed  few  are 
compelled  to  sit  and  be  read  at  and  talked  at  from  morning  till  night,  with 
the  recesses  so  short  that  there  is  not  time  in  which  for  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted  with  each  other. 

The  programme  was  an  improvement  upon  former  ones,  but  can  be  still 
further  improved  by  being  shortened.    The  Journal  suggests  the  following  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  committee  that  has  in  charge  the  preparation  of  the 
programme  for  next  year :  Arrange  for  two  papers  in  the  forenoon  session, 
and  for  but  one  in  the  afternoon  session.  Limit  these  papers  to  thirty  minutes 
and  notify  the  authors  of  them  that  the  association  does  not  wish  to  hear  all 
ibey  know  or  can  find  out  on  the  subject  assigned,  but  only  so  much  as  they 
can  tell  within  the  time  allotted.  Notify  them  that  a  deliberate  violation  of 
the  wishes  of  the  committee  and  the  association,  in  this  regard,  will  be  taken 
(as  it  is)  as  an  insult  to  both.  Let  one  of  the  three  evenings  (the  first  or  second) 
be  devoted  in  large  part,  if  not  exclusively,  to  getting  acquainted.  The  social 
port  of  these  associations  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  them.  Let 
bat  one  person  be  appointed  to  lead  in  the  discussion,  and  let  that  one  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  expected  of  him  that  he  shall  prepare  a  second  paper  on 
the  subject,  but  that  he  is  to  discuss  the  paper  presented.  The  best  discus- 
sions are  those  that  are  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

This  arrangement  will  give  ample  time  for  a  great  many  short  speeches,  and 
thus  9fi  interchange  of  thought  can  be  secured  which  will  be  both  enjoyable 
and  profitable. 

The  Journal  submits  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  asks  that  they  be  fairly  discussed. 


SURPLUS  DOG  TAX. 


An  opinion  has  just  been  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  the  effect 
that  is  the  duty  of  township  trustees  to  reserve  $50  of  the  dog  tax  on  hand 
March  i,  1878,  and  to  distribute  the  remainder,  per  capita^  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  enumeration,  giving  to  each  city  and-  town  within  their  respective  town- 
ships, its  share  of  such  surplus  dog  tax,  as  determined  by  such  basis.  A 
chcnlar  on  the  subject  will  sooo4>e  issued. 


By  what  authority  did  the  special  pommittee  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  next  state  association  nominate  thirteen  vice  presidents  instead  of  seven^ 
the  number  formerly  elected,  and  the  number  specified  in  the  constitution  ? 


We  are  sorry  that  the  omission  of  the  State  Board  questions  in  the  January 
Romber  of  the  Journal  was  necessary.  The  omission  will  not  soon  occur 
again,  and  those  township  institutes  that  are  using  them  regularly  need  fear  no 
fotnre  disappointment. 


Educational  Exhibits  at  County  Fairs. — There  should  be  an  educa- 
tional department  in  every  county  fair  held  in  this  state  next  summer  and  fall 
There  will  be  if  county  superintendents  and  teachers  do  their  duty.  Now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  this ;  in  a  few  months  more  the  schools  will  close,  and 
it  will  be  too  late.  Much  can  be  done  to  stimulate  both  teachers  and  pupils 
io  their  work,  and  to  popularize  the  schools  by  these  exhibits. 

3  ^ 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA. 

TION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1877. 


Reading. — i.  What  are  the  chief  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  reading 
in  the  common  schools? 

2  "Where  is  the  busy,  bustling  crowd  which  landed  here  two  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Where  is  Smith,  that  pink  of  gallantry,  that  flower  of  chivalry  ? 
I  fancy  that  I  can  see  their  first  slow  and  cautious  approach  to  the  shore;  their 
keen  and  vigilant  eyes  piercing  the  forest  in  every  direction,  to  detect  the 
lurking  Indian,  with  his  tomahawk,  bow,  and  arrow." — fV.  IVtrt, 

Indicate  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  according  to  Webster  or  Worcester, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  :■  Bust/in^,  chivalry^  tomahawk,  vig- 
ilant. Give  the  rule  for  the  silent  letter  in  the  word  bustHng^  and  words 
like  it. 

3.  Tell  the  date,  place,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circumstances  which 
furnish  the  ground  for  the  above  picture  of  fancy. 

4.  Give  the  etymological  and  implied  meaning  of  cautious,  vigilant^  and 
detect.    Give  synonyms  for  them. 

5.  Point  out  and  turn  into  plain  language  ^le  figurative  expressions.  Read 
the  selection. 

Penmanship. — i.  With  what  materials  should  each  member  of  a  writing 
class  be  supplied  ? 

2.  Describe  fully  the  position  of  body,  arms,  hands,  and  feet,  which  you 
would  have  pupils  assume  for  writing.  Describe  also  the  position  of  pen  and 
copy  book. 

3.  How  many  movements  may  be  employed  in  writing?  Name  and  des- 
cribe them.     What  is  the  value  of  movement  in  writing  ? 

4.  What  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of  letters  ?  What  is  the  unit 
for  measuring  their  width  ?  What  is  the  rule  for  spacing  and  combining  the 
small  letters  ? 

5.  Make  all  the  letters  which  are  one  space  in  height ;  make  those  which 
are  two  spaces  in  height ;  those  which  are  three. 

Arithmetic. —  i.  Define  divisor,  common  divisor,  G.  C.  D.,  common  mul- 
tiple, and  L.  C.  M. 

2.     (8  ^2)  X  3 -I- (4X5) -(3X7)- what? 
\      6+(»l2i  )^(3  ^-)2  =what? 
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3.  Write  in  words  the  following :  400.025 ;  .425 ;  3.00262 ;  .00005. 

4.  State  whether  San  Francisco  time  is  faster  or  slower  than  Baltimore 
time.    How  much,  the  difference  in  longitude  being  53°  45^? 

5.  Define  interest,  principal,  rate,  and  amount. 

6.  What  is  the  true  discount,  and  what  the  bank  discount,  to  be  allowed 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  ^6000,  payable  90  days  hepce,  without  g^ce, 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

7.  If  4.5  lb.  of  sugar  cost  18  cents,  what  will  2.3  lb.  cost?  Give  the  full 
analysis. 

8     f  421875  =  what?     (25)  >=  ?     (25)  \  =  ? 

9.  The  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are  40  and  54  inches ;  the  breadth  is 
15  inches;  what  is  the  area? 

10.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  ^24.15  less  than  cost,  losing  7  per  cent;  wha^ 
was  the  cost  price  ?     By  analysis. 

Geography. — i.  Name  ten  four-footed  animals  that  are  natives  of  Africa. 

2.  About  what  parallel  cuts  the  most  land  ? 

3.  Name  ten  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  are  longer  north  and  south 
than  east  and  west.  ^ 

4.  Explain  land  breezes  and  sea  breezes.     Give  the  causes  of  each. 

5.  What  and  where  is  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Grakmar. — I.  What  determines  the  number  of  parts  of  speech  into  which 
words  are  divided  ? 

2.  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  a  sentence  ? 

3.  Write  a  phrase. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  clause  is  used  as  a  s'^bject. 

5.  Name  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following :  *<  Be  careful  to  cross 
your  t's  and  dot  your  i's. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  thought  expressed  by  the  following:  (i)  "I 
shall  go;  I  will  go.     (2)  He  shall  go;  he  will  go." 

7.  Of  what  value  is^the  analysis  of  sentences? 
%,    What  is  a  participle  ?     Illustrate. 

9.  Cotrect  the  errors  in  the  following,  and  give  reasons :  "  He  has  men 
and  boys'  hats  for  sale.  The  meeting  was  divided  in  its  opinion."  Parse  men 
and  VMS  divided. 

10.  Analyze  the  following:  **What  men  he  had  were  true." 

History. — i.  What  book  or  books  on  United  States  History  have  you 
studied?    Name  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  years  of  1492  and  1607  are  sometimes  given  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  "  Period  of  Discovery"  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Why  are  these  dates  taken  ?  Why  is  the  period  characterized  as  that 
of  discavtry  ? 

3.  State  the  important  facts  connected  with  the  colonization  of  PennysU 
vania.  Also  state  the  characteristics  of  the  most  prominent  personage  in  the 
colonization  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  as  to  his  religion  and  his  political 
^news  as  shown  in  the  "  Frame  of  Government"  adopted  for  the  colony. 
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4.  What  important  event  is  marked  by  the  year  1763?  What  forms  of 
government  existed  in  the  colonies  at  that  time  ?  What  were  the  prevailing 
religious  denominations  ? 

5.  Tell  the  date  and  the  chief  political  events  of  Buchanan's  adminu>tra- 
tion. 

PHYSiOLOGy. — How  do  bones  grow?     How  may  this  be  proved? 

2.  What  are  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  muscular 
system  ? 

3.  Why  is  a  mixed  diet  necessary  to  man,  and  how  is  this  necessity  modi- 
fied by  age  ? 

4.  Describe  fully  the  movements  of  the  chest  in  respiration. 

5.  What  are  the  uses  of  pain  ? 

Theory  and  Practice. — Why  should  the  proper  ventilation  of  a  school 
room  receive  the  attention  of  the  teacher  ? 

2.  What  means  may  a  teacher  use  to  secure  regular  attendance? 

3.  Why  is  it  bad  policy  to  announce  a  series  of  rules  at  the  opening  of  a, 
school  ? 

4.  What  is  your  method  of  calling  and  dismissing  classes  ? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  as  an  incentive 
to  study  ? 


EDUCATORS  OF   INDIANA.— VI. 


REV.  T.  H.   BALL. 

Timothy  H.  Ball  was  bom  February  16,  1826,  in  West  Springfield,  now 
Agawam,  Massachusetts.  His  early  education  was  received  in  West  Spring- 
field and  in  an  academy  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia.  In  these  schools  he 
studied  Latin  and  Greek.  He  read  Caesar's  Commentaries  when  eight  years 
of  age.  He  entered  the  wilds  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  in  1837.  Following 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  the  Pottowatomie,  he  became  a  hunger;  but 
not  forgetting  his  early  instruction,  he  also  became  a  home  student  and  a 
farmer.  He  fitted  at  home  for  college  and  entered  Franklin  College  when 
under  the  flouriNhing  presidency  of  Rev.  George  C.  Chandler,  in  1848,  and 
graduated  in  1850.  In  1850-51,  he  had  charge  of  the  Hendricks  County 
Seminary,  at  Danville,  Indiana.  For  the  next  six  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
Grove  Hill  .Male  and  Female  Academy,  in  Clarke  county,  Alabama.  He 
was  married  in  April,  1855,  to  Miss  Martha  C.  Creighton,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Hiram  Creighton,  of  Clarke  county,  Alabama.  From  i860  to  1863,  he  was 
a  student  in  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  near  Boston,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  June,  1863. 

In  the  next  autumn  we  find  him  again  in  Lake  county,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  the  B.ipti«t  church  at  Crown  Pi)int.  He  became  principal  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cniwn  Point  Academy  in  1865,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  1 87 1,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  town  of  Crown  Point. 
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In  1872  he  wrote,  and  in  1873  published,  a  history  of  Lake  county,  a  work 
that  does  credit  to  the  state  and  to  the  author.  Would  that  others  of  our 
teachers  would  do  as  much  for  other  counties  whose  histories  are  unwritten. 
He  began  teaching  a  norma]  class  in  1872,  and  in  1874  organized  the  Lake 
County  Gymnasium  and  Normal  School.  In  1865  he  aided  in  organizing  the 
Lake  County  Sabbath  School  Convention,  and  has  been  its  secretary  since 
1S66.  Is  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Churcb,  Crown  Point,  and  Prisi- 
dent  of  the  Maclure  Library  Association.  In  1877,  January  20,  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Since 
1S46,  he  has  been  a  contributor  of  poems,  letters,  essays,  and  discussions  to 
Tarious  papers  and  periodicals,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 
"Journal  and  Messenger,  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati;  South  Western  Bap- 
tist, of  Alabama;  Tennessee  Baptist;  The  Grove  Hill  Herald,  Alabama; 
The  Danville  Advertiser,  Christian  Times  (now  Standard),  Chicago,  and  the 
Crown  Point  Register."  He  also  edited  the  Castilian,  the  literary  periodical 
of  the  Crown  Point  Institute.  DanI£L  Hough. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


"The  great  difficulty  is  always  to  open  people's  eyes:  to  touch  their  feel- 
ings and  break  their  hearts,  is  easy ;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  break  their  heads* 
— Ruskin. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  has  spent  several  days  in 
studying  the  ideas,  methods,  and  purposes  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  classes  studying  English  Literature  in  the  State  Normal  School,  this 
term,  are  getting  the  benefit  of  Prof.  Burt's  studies  in  Anglo  Saxon  and  Early 
English. 

The  winter  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  began  on  Wednesday,  Jai:\- 
lury  2, 1878. 

To  learn  what  a  book  f>,  and  to  learn  the  right  use  of  books,  are  special 
features  in  the  training  of  students  at  the  State  Normal  School.  Some  per- 
sons are  slaves  of  books.    Some  are  the  masters  of  books. 

S.  S.  Parr,  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  W.  W.  Parsons, 
teacher  in  the  Normal,  spent  a  day  recently  in  a  Union  Township  in- 
stitute, at  Brazil.  Mr.  Parr  presented  a  plan  for  grading  country  schools 
and  also  gave  instruction  in  reading.  Mr.  Parsons  gave  instruction  in*  Eng- 
lish grammar.  The  demand  for  institute  workers  who  have  had  normal 
training,  is  evidence  of  teachers'  appreciation  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  enrollment  for  the  term  which  closed  Dec.  22,  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  corresponding  term  last  year.  The  health  of  students  and  their  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  attendance,  were  better  than  during  any  preceding  term. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  terms  in  the  history  of  the 
institution. 

The  Reunion  of  normalites  at  Indianapolis,  during  the  time  of  the  State 
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Association,  was  a  grand  success.  The  number  present  was  nearly  mu  hm- 
dredy  and  an  entire  evening  was  spent  in  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  way. 
In  addition  to  the  social  part,  an  interesting  *'  inquiry*  meeting  was  held. 

President  Jones  propounded  the  following  questions,  each  of  which  met 
with  numerous  responses: 

1.  How  is  your  work  received  in  the  community  in  which  you  labor? 

2.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  by  which  the  normal  school  can  be 
made  to  better  meet  the  wants  of  the  common  schools  ? 

3.  What  are  you  doing  to  improve  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  work,  aside  from  the  regular  school  work  ? 

4.  What  are  you  doing  by  way  of  promoting  your  own  personal  culture? 
The  reports  were  generally  encouraging,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  in  high 

good  humor,  resolved  to  make  this  kind  of  a  re-union  a  regular  appendage  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL. 


The  present  term,  which  has  been  in  every  way  a  most  prosperous  one,  will 
close  Jan.  24.  The  next  term,  which  promises  to  be  even  more  prosperous 
than  this,  will  open  Jan.  29. 

The  Star  Literary  Society  dedicated  its  new  hall  Jan.  19.  The  hall  is  25 
by  65  feet,  and  is  elegantly  finished  and  furnished.  The  walls  are  papered, 
the  stage  is  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  and  the  main  floor  with  a  fine  in- 
grain. The  stage  is  furnished  with  marble-topped  tables,  lamp  stands,  elegant' 
chairs,  and  an  organ.  Handsome  chandeliers  are  swung  from  the  ceilings 
and  the  audience  room  is  seated  with  new  and  neat  chairs.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  hall  in  the  state.  The  Crescent  Literary  Society  does  not  intend  to 
be  outdone.  It  has  exchanged  its  former  hall  for  one  larger  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  **  Star/'  and  the  work  of  fitting  up  and  furnishing  has  already 
begun.  There  are  also  numerous  other  societies  working  up  to  the  same 
standard.  The  semi-annual  catalogue  is  now  ready.  The  demand  for  this 
is  simply  wonderful.     Five  thousand  copies  were  distributed  in  one  week. 

ARITHMETIC    CONTINUED. 

We  will  now  apply  the  principles  given  in  the  last  Journal  to  the  subject  of 
Compound  Numbers. 

In  Reduction  Descending  the  first  principle  is  used. 

I.     Reduce  3  bushels,  2  pecks,  3  quarts,  i  pint,  to  pints. 
I.     I  bushel  sa  4  pecks. 


2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


3  bushels  =  3X4  pecks,  =  12  pecks. 

12  pecks  -f  2  pecks  =14  pecks. 

I  peck  =  8  quarts. 

14  pecks  =  14  X  S  quarts,  =  112  quarts. 

112  quarts  -|-  3  quarts  -=115  quarts. 

I  quart  =  2  pints. 
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8.  115  quarts  =  115  X  2  pints  =  230  pints. 

9.  230  pints  -f-  I  pint  =  231  pints. 

* .  *  in  3  bushels,  2  pecks,  3  quarts,  1  pint,  there  are  231  pints. 
Remember  that  the  sign  X  is  read  **  times,"  and  not  ''  multiplied  by." 
The  question  may  be  asked,  why  not  make  oru  equation  of  equations  2. 
and  3.  above?  I  lus  see:  we  would  then  have  3  bushels  =  3X4  pecks 
3&  12  pecks  4-  2  ecks  =  14  pecks,  which  is  untrue,  since  in  any  construed 
equation  that  quantity  which  is  at  the  left  of  the  first  sign  of  equality  must 
equal  that  which  is  at  the  right  of  the  last  sign  of  equality.  Accordingly  we 
would  hare  3  bushels  «■   i     ecks,  which  is  absurd. 

In  Reduction  Ascending,  a  combination  of  the  first  and  second  principles 
is  used 

II.    Reduce  192  pints  to  bushels. 

1 .  2  pints  =  I  quart. 

2.  I  pint  =  \  quart. 

3.  192  pints  =  192  X  \  quart  =  192-2  quarts  =s  96  quarts. 

4.  8  quarts  =  i  peck. 

5.  I  quart  =  ^  peck. 

6.  96  quarts  =  96  X  ^  P^c^  =»  9^^  pecks  =12  pecks. 

7.  4  pecks  =s    I  busheL 

8.  I  peck  ^  \  bushel. 

9.  12  pecks  =  12  X  1^  bushel  ss  3  bushels. 
* .  *  in  192  pints  there  are  3  bushels. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  submitted  his  annual  report 
to  the  governor  early  in  January.  It  contains  the  usual  statistical  information 
in  regard  to  schools  and  school  funds,  but  the  body  of  the  document  consists 
of  a  report  of  progress  in  the  work  of  codifying  the  school  law  under  the  in- 
stractions  of  the  last  legislature.  The  report  states  that  the  original  school 
law  has  been  amended  27  times,  and  that  as  it  now  stands  many  of  its  provi- 
sioos  are  unintelligible,  some  impracticable,  and  others  contradictory  of  each 
other,  and  thus  this  law,  which  ought  to  be  the  simplest  and  clearest  of  all 
legislation,  is  in  fact  the  worst  muddle  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  state.  The 
atler  confusion  of  ideas  in  regard  to  school  officers  and  their  respective  duties, 
the  distinction  between  civil  and  school  trustees,  the  almost  numberless  limits  to 
school  years  and  the  troubles  incident  to  various  offices  from  this  cause ;  the  un* 
certain  jurisdiction  of  school  funds,  the  duties  of  county  superintendents,  etc.; 
all  these  are  set  forth  in  a  light  so  clear  that  the  necessity  for  this  work  of 
codiiying  the  school  law  is  made  apparent  to  all.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
task  of  codification  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  that,  when  doner 
it  will  be  a  most  successful  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  report 
shows  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  to  be  498,726;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 298,324.     Four  hundred  and  thirteen  school  houses  have  been 
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erected  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  of  school  houses  947^1  ^'^ 
13,574  teachers,  'of  whom  8,109  are  males,  and  5,465  are  females,  with  an 
average  daily  compensation  of  1(2.51.  The  average  number  of  school  days 
was  128.  Of  the  children  enrolled,  6,751  are  colored.  The  total  valuation 
of  school  property  is  1(11,376,729.88.  The  total  receipts  for  tuition  revenue 
for  the  year  is  ^873,131,04,  of  wiiich  $200,00  (estimated)  are  proceeds  of 
liquor  licenses. 


Howard  County. — The  third  annual  reunion  of  the  teachers  of  Howard 
county  was  held  in  Kokomo,  Dec.  28,  and  was  the  best  ever  held.  Besides 
the  essays,  orations,  poems,  and  other  enjoyable  and  profitable  exercises,  there 
was  one  feature  that  merits  special  mention :  Eight  different  schools  made  ex- 
hibits of  school  work  done  by  the  pupils.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  attempt  in  this  direction,  and  many  of  the  teachers  did  not  know  ex- 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  them,  the  display  was  highly  creditable.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  sup't  Garrigus  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  take  steps  and  see  that  all  the  schools  are  properly  represented 
in  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  next  county  fair.  This  new  feature  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  it  should  be  copied  extensively. 

Brazil. — Report  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  21,  1877:  Enrollment,  642; 
number  belonging,  599;  daily  attendance,  557;  per  cent  of  attendance,  93; 
neither  tardy  nor  absent,  233 ;  tardies,  40.  The  enrollment  exceeds,  by  1 14, 
any  previous  one.    J.  C.  Gregg  is  sup't. 

Seymour. — The  first  half  of  the  school  year  shows  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  517,  this  being  an  advance  of  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent  over  the 
attendance  for  the  same  period  last  year.     J.  W.  Caldwell  is  sup't. 

The  State  Board  has  increased  the  number  of  questions  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  in  some  of  the  branches,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
county  superintendents,  as  expressed  by  a  vote  of  their  state  convention  last 
June. 

Meteorological — The  War  Department  signal  station  at  Indianapolis 
records  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  weather  for  the  month  of  Dec. 
1877:  Highest  temperature,  67°;  lowest,  20°;  fair  days,  5;  clear  days,  9; 
cloudy  days,  19;  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell,  f8;  amount  of  rain  and 
snow,  2.45  inches.  The  average  temperature  was  46.8°,  this  being  by  more 
than  5  degrees  the  wannest  December  since  the  signal  station  was  established 
in  1871. 

The  third  annual  term  of  the  Westfield  Normal  Institute  will  b^n 
July  15,  for  a  term  of  five  weeks.    J.  Pennington  and  J.  J    Mills,  instructors. 

A  Hint. — ^J.  T.  Merrill,  superintendent  of  the  Lafayette  schools,  at  the 
close  of  the  county  institute  collects  and  examines  the  note  books  of  his 
teachers,  and  thereby  determines  how  faithfully  they  have  atftended  the  n- 
Btitute. 
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In  sending  money  for  the  Journal,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  paper  fractional 
currency,  many  persons  inclose  silver.  For  several  reasons  this  should  not  be 
done.  Postage  stamps  can  always  be  had  and  are  preferable  to  silver.  When 
within  reach,  a  post  office  order  is  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  send- 
ing money. 

The  Cass  County  Normal,  to  be  held  at  Walton,  will  begin  a  ten-weeks' 
session  April  2.     James  H.  Hays  and  Harry  G.  Wilson,  instructors. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  M.  Bloss,  sup't  of  the  Evansville  schools,  sends  in  a  list  of  (hirty-seuen^ 

Dames  of  his  teachers  for  the  Journal;  John  Cooper  sends  a  proportionafely 

large  list  from  Richmond.     Could  not  several  other  superintendents  benefit 
their  teachers  and  the  Journal  in  this  way. 

Thos.  H.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Lambert's  Physiology,  and  for 
many  years  a  prominent  educator  in  New  York,  has  recently  been  convicted 
of  perjury  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been 
{^resident  of  the  ^American  Popular  Life  Insurance  Company,"  which  has 
recently  failed.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Lambert  in  his  reports,  in  order  to  cover 
up  the  true  condition  of  his  company,  swore  to  false  statements.  He  is  5S 
years  of  age. 

E.  6.  Milam  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  Knox  county  to  make  the 
race  for  county  auditor.  May  he  be  successful.  It  is  a  shame  that  our  bes^ 
superintendents  and  teachers  are  compelled  to  leave  the  teacher's  profession 
to  find  a  business  that  will  pay. 

B.  V.  Hubbard,  teacher  in  the  Hendricks  county  schools,  is  now  agent 
for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  for  the  counties  of  Morgan,  Hendricks,  and 
Henry. 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  Indiana's 
leading  educational  men,  has  gone  to  Ohio  in  the  interest  of  Harper  Bros. 
His  headquarters  will  be  Columbus. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  who  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  or  more  been  sup't  of 
public  instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  is  spoken  of  as  candidate  on  the  Repub- 
h'can  dcket  for  Governor. 

J.  H.  Bobbitt,  owing  to  ill  health,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of 
sop't  of  Decatur  county.  He  accepts  a  position  in  the  auditor's  office.  We 
are  informed  that  he  did  good  work  for  the  schools  during  the  time  he  was  in 
office. 

Wm.  6.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Decatur  county  vice 
J.  H.  Bobbit  resigned. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Reed  has  just  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Piatt 
county,  Illinois. 

£.  Whipple  iff  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka  schools. 
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Robert  A.  Ogg,  superintendent  of  the  MitcheU  schools  and  secretuy  of  the 
late  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  Christinas  day  was  married  to  Miss  Loa 
Hutcherson.  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  a  man  so  newly  married  was  compelled  to 
come  down  to  the  drudgery  of  keeping  the  minutes  of  a  state  association? 

W.  D.  HinklCi  now  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  made  the 
motion  in  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  adoption  of  which  es- 
tablished this  Journal.     Mr.  Hinkle  was  then  a  Hoosier  schoolmaster. 

A.  Blunt,  sup't  of  the  Goshen  schools,  publishes  in  the  Goshen  Times  his 
reasons  for  introducing  industrial  drawing  into  the  public  schook  of  that  place. 
His  reasons  are  good,  and  the  article  is  pointed. 

A.  R.  Huffman,  formerly  of  Auburn,  this  state,  is  now  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Fort  Townsend,  Washington  Territory. 

Gen.  M.  D.  Manson  has  been  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Purdue  University  vice  Judge  Coffroth,  resigned. 

J.  C.  Gregg,  formerly  of  Tipton  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Brazil 
schools. 


INSTITUTES. 


Newton  County. — The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Newton  Connty 
Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Kentland,  Dec.  24-28,  conducted  by  county 
sup't  D.  S.  Pence,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very  remarkable  one. 
I .  The  unfavorable  weather,  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
long  distance  that  many  teachers  had  to  come,  would  have  prevented,  seem- 
ingly, anything  like  a  liberal  attendance ;  but,  having  braved  the  weather  asd 
overcome  the  difficulties,  when  together  there  was  a  full  attendance,  aggre* 
gating  about  100.  2.  As  may  be  expected,  teachers  of  this  pluck  came  to- 
gether to  work,  and  not  to  play;  and  this  they  did.  The  full  time  was  put  in 
in  solid  work, — not  the  tawdry  work  so  often  presented  at  inssitutes  for  show 
but  that  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  both  practical  and  efficient  The 
labor  was  done  mostly  by  home  workers, — Those  from  a  distance  being  Hany 
Wilson,  sup't  Cass  county;  U.  R.  Niesz,  Sheldon,  Illinois;  and  Prof.  Eli  F. 
Brown,  Indianapolis.  The  spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  members  of  the 
institute  was  most  commendable.  Sup't  Pence  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the 
school  patrons  and  teachers  of  Newton  county  for  his  zeal  and  determined 
energy  displayed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  results  so  far  attained. 

J.  H.  Edwards. 

Knox  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Vincennes,  Dec.  31. 
The  attendance  was  good.  Enrollment,  135 ;  average  attendance  about  75. 
The  county  superintendent  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 
W.  A.  Bell  was  with  us  the  entire  week — always  having  something  good  to 
say  to  interest  and  benefit  the  teachers.  He  delivered  a  lecture  to  an  appre- 
ciative audience  on  Monday  evening.    J.  M.  Bloss,  of  EvansTille,  and  J.  M. 
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Olcott,  6f  Indianapolis,  were  present  a  part  of  the  week,  during  which  time 
tbe)r  made  themselves  generally  useful,  much  to  the  edification  and  instruc- 
tion of  those  present.  J.  H.  Smart,  Sup*t  of  Public  Instruction,  was  with  us 
Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday.  In  the  evening  he  delivered  an  address 
to  a  large  audience.  His  talk  to  the  Institute  on  skilled  work  in  the  school 
room  was  very  effective,  and  will  doubtless  cause  better  work  to  be  done  in 
the  county.  T.  J.  Charlton,  R.  A.  Townsend,  and  Miss  Fleming,  of  the  Vin- 
cennes  schook,  were  the  home  workers,  and  did  much  to  make  the  visitors 
and  teachers  feel  at  home.  R.  A.  Townsend  delivered  an  excellent  address 
on  Thursday  evening;  subject,  *<  English  Literature.'*  W.  H.Johnson  gave 
several  lessons  in  arithmetic.  The  teachers  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  workers  by  appropriate  resolutions.  The  universal  testimony  of  those  who* 
attended  is,  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county- 

Secretary. 

Tippecanoe  County. — Institute  held  at  Lafayette,  Dec.  17-21.  Principal 
instmctors,  £.  C  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  and  Dr.  R.  T. 
Brown,  Indiana  Medical  College,  assisted  by  a  number  of  home  teachers* 
The  instruction  given  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  present.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-fi>ur  teachers  of  the  county  attended ;  also  a  lar^e  number  of  those  pre- 
paring to  teach.  The  interest  was  kept  up  until  the  last  hour.  We  think  we 
have  the  best  institutes  in  the  state.  If  the  readers  of  the  Journal  do  not 
think  so,  they  should  attend  our  next  one,  Dec.  23,  1878. 

Resohed^  That  every  teacher  should  command  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and  family  comfortably,  to  inform  his  mind 
bjr  reading  and  travel,  and  to  lay  by  annually  a  small  sum  for  comfort  in  his 
old  age ;  and  further,  we  believe  that  the  surest  means  for  attaining  such  pros- 
perity is  for  the  teacher  to  be  faithful,  energetic,  and  efficient  in  the  school 

room,  and  an  active,  useful,  and  trustworthy  dtizen  in  the  community. 

*  *  « 

St.  Joseph  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  annual  session  at 
South  Bend,  Dec.  23.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  spacious 
high  school  room,  in  which  the  session  was  held,  was  each  day  well  filled 
with  members  and  visitors.  Calvin  Moon,  our  county  superintendent,  is  wor- 
thy of  great  praise  for  securing  the  best  possible  instructors  for  the  Institute, 
and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it.  Our  principal  instructors 
were,  Alfred  Kummer,  sup't  of  the  South  Bend  schools;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift,  of  Laporte,  and  W.  H.  Fertich,  of 
Mancie,  Ind.  A  public  lecture  wa  sgiven,  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  W.  H, 
Fertich,  and  an  elocutionary  entertainment  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  same 
gentleman.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  the  rich  and  practical  instruction 
given.  It  is  certain,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  institute  was,  throughout,  a  grand 
and  beneficial  success.     Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed. 

H.  J.  BURLINGAME,  Sec. 

Lake  County. — Our  Institute  was  a  complete  success.  Many  teachers  of 
the  county  were  prevented  from  attending  on  account  of  bad  roads.     Enroll- 
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ment,  183;  teachers  present,  96;  average  attendance,  183.  Professora  Hoss, 
Pord,  Wentworth,  and  Chaplin  were  the  instructors,  and  did  most  valuable 
work.  The  universal  opinion  is  that  it  was  the  most  interesting  institute  ever 
iield  in  the  county.  J.  M.  McAfee,  Sup't. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Wanted* — An  agent  in  every  township  and  city  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
to  canvass  for  an  article  that  should  be  in  every  house.  An  active  teacher 
•can  easily  make  twice  what  he  makes  teaching  school.  For  circulars  and 
particulars  address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  Fertich's  *'  Instructive  Elocution"  is  selling  more  rapidly  this  year 
than  last.  The  price"  has  been  reduced  to  only  75  cents.  The  original  lec- 
ture and  chapter  on  **  Methods  of  Class  Work,"  are  alone  considered  worth 
the  price.  Every  teacher  and  student  of  Elocution  ought  to  see  this  concise 
and  practical  system  of  instruction,  especially  suited  to  the  private  learner. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     Address  the  author,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

12-tf 

Elocution  Scientifically  Taught.— S.  S.  Hamill,  author  of  **The 
Science  of  Elocution,"  and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  and 
Elocution,  Illinois  College,  will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture, 
Reading,  Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers,  lawyers, 
and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Professional  Readers  or  Instruc- 
tors of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  cotitaining 
diagrams  of  the  principles  of  expression.     Address,  Jacksonville,  111.     lotf 

Prepaid  Samples,  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
■and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  cm.  for  67  cents. 
Class  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  11  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  1^1.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  2}  K.  Metric 
paper,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres> 
pondents  may  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co. ,  Muncie,  Ind. 

2-tf 

Cook's  Monthly  Report  Cards  are  the  most  convenient  blanks  ever  published 
on  which  to  make  reports  to  parents.  They  were  prepared  with  care  by  O.  S. 
Cook,  a  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  with  records  and  blanks,  both 
in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it.  Every  parent  wants  a  report, — every  teacher 
wants  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  blank  on  which  to  send  the 
items, — hence,  everybody  wants  Cook's  Monthly  Report  Cards.  Address  O. 
S.  Cook,  63  and  65  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
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Grand  Educational  Excursion  to  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1878^ 
visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Paris  Exposition.  All  objectionable  features  inci- 
dent to  European  travel  entirely  removed.  .  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  Professors,  Teachers  of  Music  and  Literature,  Art  Students,. 
School  Teachers,  and  others  of  like  tastes,  please  address,  for  Prosp<  ctus, 

E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

Read  the  advertisement  of  W.  R.  Norris,  on  **  Lightning  Interest  Time- 
table." 

J.  Warren  McBroom,  of  Newtown,  does  institute  work  which  can  be 
heartily  commended.  He  has  a  popular  evening  lecture  on  "  Pestalozzi  and 
Horace  Mann,"  that  pleases  and  entertains. 

We  wish  very  much  a  few  May  Journals  for  1877,  Any  one  sending  us  2b 
copy  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


A  LITTLE  four-page  educational  paper  has  been  started  at  Moulton,  lowa*- 
with  the  high-sounding  name,  "  Inter-State  Normal  Monthly."  We  predict 
its  early  demise;  its  name  will  kill  it. 

Benham*s  Musical  Review,  published  at  Indianapolis,  gives  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  reading  matter,  and  every  number  contains  one  or  more 
pieces  of  popular  music.     It  is  certainly  worthy  a  liberal  patronage. 

Harpers*s  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  and  Harper's  Monthly  are  three  model 
pablications,  each  standing  at  the  head  of  its  class.  No  teacher  should  be 
without  a  magazine  and  a  metropolitan  weekly. 

The  following  new  books  are  on  our  table,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Journal:  Swinton's  Language  Lessons:  Elementary 
Grammar  and  Composition,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothere.  Town  and 
Township  Officers*  Guide :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  publishers.  Monroe's  Pri- 
mary Reading  Charts,  new:  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  publishers.  Complete 
Arithmetic,  by  Davis  &  Peck :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers. 

The  Sermon  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  on  the  subject  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  concerning  which  there  has  been  such  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion, is  published  in  full  in  the  Christian  Union  (New  York)  of  Dec.  26.  It 
is  entitled,  "The  Background  of  Mystery." 


I 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 


PROGRESSIVE^  PRACTICAL.  POPULAR. 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Ecl^etlc  EducatllMMl 

are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished 
al  the  lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Ectoetic  Educational  Sarias  represents  the  most  recent 
and  popular  advances  in  educational  methods ;  the  authors  are  practical 
teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience;  and 
the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school  room,  as  evidenced  by  their  long 
•continued  use  where  adopted.     The  Eclectic  Series  includes 


McGuffeys  Readers  and  Speller. 
Hays  New  Arithmetics, 
Hays  New  Algebras, 
Hays  Higher  Mathematics. 
Harvey s  Language  Lessons. 
Harvey s  English  Grammars. 
Hobrook^s   Normal  Series  of   Gram- 
mars, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies. 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
Venable's  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer^s  General  History. 
Thaiheimer's  Historical  Series, 
brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norlands  Physics  and  Nat.  Philosophy. 
Kidds  Elocution  and  Rhet,  Reader. 


Harvey  s  Graded  School  Readers. 
White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 
Schuyler^s  Complete  Algebra. 
Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual, 
Bartholomew's  Casar's  Gallic  War. 
DuffeCs  French  Method. 
Duffefs  French  Literature. 
S^uyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 
Andrew's  Manual  of  the  ConsiitU' 

turn, 
Hepburn's  English  RheUmc. 
Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
Kiddle's  Hffiv  To  Teach. 


Etc,     Etc,     Etc, 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies  for 
first  introduction  into  schools. 

Price  lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


Van  Antwerp^  Bragg^  &  Co*^ 
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REV.   W.    H.    HINKLEY. 


|HE  subject  of  compulsory  education  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  earnest,  thoughtful  men  and  women  among 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  instruction,  to  an 
^S>^  extent  not  generally  known,  especially  within  the  last 
decade. 

The  subject  grows  in  importance  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, especially  in  our  large  cities,  where  population  becomes 
dense. 

Ignorance  and  vice  seem  to  be  so  inseparably  connected  to- 
gether and  to  become  the  parents  of  crime,  that  a  feeling  of 
alarm  arises  when  they  are  seen  to  grow  together  unchecked. 

The  peace  of  society  and  the  public  safety  are  constantly 
menaced  in  their  presence.  How  can  they  be  diminished  and 
remedied?  Where  is  the  remedy?  The  answer  generally  given 
is  that  it  must  be  found  in  a  good  system  of  education  for  the 
masses.  Poverty  and  crime  will  disappear  under  its  benign  in- 
fluence, and  industry  and  intelligence  spring  up.  Now,  al- 
though it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
alone,  without  moral  culture  and  religious  influence,  will  pro- 
duce this  result,  yet  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact,  shown  by  statis- 
tics, that  pauperism  and  crime  rapidly  diminish,  wherever  edu- 
cational influences  extend  far  enough  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
all  classes  in  society.     Religious  influences,  of  some  kind,  are 
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not  wanting  where  these  systems  of  popular  education  prevail, 
and  if  all  in  the  commnity  could  be  educated,  the  whole  mass 
of  society  would  be  elevated. 

But  we  find  that,  even  where  the  most  ample  and  the  most 
liberal  facilities  for  popular  education  are  afforded,  where  the 
common  school  system  prevails  and  education  is  gratuitous,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  even  of  the  poorer  classes, 
do  not  avail  theselves  of  the  great  boon  offered  to  them.  A 
reference  to  statistics  published  within  the  last  few  years,  will 
show  this  to  be  true.  Superintendent  Randall,  in  his  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  made  in 
1864,  said:  ''Making  the  most  liberal  estimate  of  the  number 
under  instruction,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  not  far 
from  100,000  children  in  the  city  either  attend  no  school,  or 
attend  a  very  brief  period."  Of  204,000  reported  enrolled  in 
that  year,  40,000,  being  20  per  cent,  attended  less  than  two 
months.  By  the  report  of  Sup't  Kiddle,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1876,  it  appears  that  in  these  same  schools  the 
number  taught  during  any  portion  of  the  year  was  252,155,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  122,518,  or  less  than  one 
half.  The  number  in  attendance  has  largely  increased,  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance  has  also  much  improved,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance. 
In  1868,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Connecticut  said:  *'Less 
than  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  State  are,  on  an  average, 
found  in  the  public  schools."  Later  reports  will  no  doubt  show 
a  better  condition  in  that  State.  In  1870,  the  Superintendent 
of  San  Francisco  estimated  that  at  least  2,968  children  were  in 
the  streets  of  that  city  leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  Wisconsin  observed  that^  ''making  a  liberal  al- 
lowance for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended  school, 
and  for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend, 
there  are  still  remaining  more  than  50,000  youth  in  the  State 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  school."  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Pennsylvania  reported,  some  years  ago,  that  there 
were  75,000  children  thus  growing  up  outside  of  the  schools,  an 
estimate  probably  far  below  the  actual  number;  and  about  the 
same  period  the  Police  of  Philadelphia  reported  20,000  in  that 
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city  neither  in  any  school,  nor  engaged  in  any  useful  employ- 
ment By  the  last  school  census  of  Indianapolis,  taken  last 
year  (1877),  there  were  22,806  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years,  and  an  attendance  of  only  9,615  in  the 
schools.  Of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  however,  5,071  were 
in  attendance  at  private  schools  or  at  work. 

These  statistics  will  show  what  a  large  proportion  of  our  youth 
do  not  receive  the  benefits  of  our  system  of  free  education. 
The  causes  of  the  neglect  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  are  numerous,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  two  general 
ones;  first,  utter  indifference  to  the  wants  of  their  children,  in 
this  respect,  and  second,  a  desire  to  profit  by  their  labor.  The 
latter  cause  has,  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  where  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on,  removed  the  children  from  the  streets  only 
to  immure  them  in  crowded,  ill  ventilated  rooms,  to  destroy 
their  health,  stunt  their  growth,  keep  them  in  ignorance,  and 
force  them  to  seek  amusements  that  are  low  and  demoralizing, 
or  to  gratify  their  desires  for  some  kind  of  pleasure  in  inebria- 
tion and  worse  vices.  The  wealthy  and  selfish  manufacturer 
b  often  too  willing  to  avail  himself  of  their  labor,  because  it  is 
cheap,  having  little  or  no  concern  for  their  mental  or  moral  im- 
provement. Such  being  the  condition  of  things  in  the  midst  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  where  schools  are  free  and  the  facil- 
ties  ample  enough  for  the  education  of  all,  or  capable  of  being 
made  so,  the  inquiry  arises  whether  there  is  no  remedy.  The 
advocates  of  compulsory  education  present  that  system  as  the 
solution  and  the  cure.  But  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  this 
remedy,  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by 
distinguished  scholars  and  philanthropists  in  this  and  other 
countries;  and,  nndeed,  the  results  of  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
pulsory law,  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  has  not,  as  yet, 
seemed  so  satisfactory  as  to  prove  the  system  to  be  an  effectual 
remedy.  Before  stating  what  these  results  have  been  or  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  the  law,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  of  this  system. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  it  began  in  Europe,  soon  after  the 
Reformation,  but  we  find  it  in  use  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
"In  Sparta,"  it  is  said,  ** according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
the  State  took  the  education  of  children,  from  their  seventh 
year,  entirely  into  its  own  hands."     For  two  centuries  before 
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the  Christian  era,  Jewish  schools  flourished  throughout  Palestine 
in  which  education  was  compulsory.  Charlemagne  founded 
primary  schools  and  compelled  the  children  of  all  his  courtiers 
to  attend  them.  In  1649,  ^^  Synod  of  Wurtemburg  made  at- 
tendance at  school  compulsory  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  In 
1787  this  attendance  was  required  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year.  In  Saxony,  the  law  of  1773  made  attendance  at 
school  compulsory  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  and 
provided  that  children  who  went  to  service  before  their  four- 
teenth year  should  attend  school  two  hours  daily,  at  the  expense 
of  their  masters.  The  law  of  1804  was  more  stringent,  and  im- 
posed a  heavy  fine  upon  delinquents.  A  similar  law  was  en- 
acted in  Bavaria  in  1802.  In  France,  in  1795,  ^*  ^^^  ordered 
that  all  children  throughout  the  republic  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  school.  The  law  was  a  dead  letter  and  it  was  not  re- 
vived under  Guizot*s  system  of  1833,  nor  under  the  law  of 
1850. 

In  Prussia,  a  compulsory  law  has  been  in  force  from  an  early 
period,  and  more  successfully  carried  out  than  in  almost  any 
other  country.  The  first  attempt  at  more  regular  attendance 
was  in  1658.  This  was  repeated  in  1716.  By  a  regulation  of 
August  12,  1763,  it  was  ordered  that  all  children  be  sent  to 
school  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  This  order  was  re- 
vived in  1794,  and  in  181 9  severe  penalties  were  imposed. 
School  attendance  is  made  compulsory  for  eight  years.  In  most 
parts,  however,  the  children  are  not  compelled  to  attend  until 
the  completion  of  their  sixth  year,  and  the  school  period  closes 
with  confirmation.  There  is  a  perfect  system  of  registration, 
each  child  being  registered  for  a  certain  school,  and  unless  a 
dispensation  is  obtained,  there  is  no  excuse  allowed.  If  children 
do  not  attend  their  parents  are  first  admonished,  and  if  this  fails 
after  several  repetitions,  a  fine  is  imposed  which  may  be  levied 
by  execution,  enforced  by  imprisonment,  or  taken  out  in  parish 
labor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the 
police  authorities  to  relax  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  in  some 
districts  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  stringently  enforced.  The 
Prussian  system  has  been  much  applauded;  it  certainly  has 
proved  quite  successful.  The  masses  are  generally  educated  in 
the  common  branches,  although  it  is  alleged  that  the  system  is 
somewhat  defective,  as  it  offers  to  the  humbler  classes  no  oppor- 
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tunitj  of  carrying  their  education  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
elementary  schools  leave  it.  These  elementary  schools  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  real  schools  or  grammar  schools,  as  we  would  call 
them.  The  gymnasia  are  also  distinct  from  the  latter,  being 
preparatory  to  the  universities.  A  law  has  very  recently  been 
passed  in  Prussia  remodelling  the  whole  system,  by  which,  it  is 
stated,  the  classical  tendency  of  the  liberal  instruction  will  be 
changed  as  well  as  the  course  of  elementary  instruction;  the 
special  commission  who  framed  the  law  having  derived  advan- 
tage from  our  American  experience. 

Compulsory  laws  for  educating  children  prevail  in  all  the 
German  States,  and  also  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in 
all  but  four  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  Sweden,  it  is 
said,  a  very  small  proportion,  about  one-fourth  of  the  children 

are  uninstructed. 
In  England,  until  lately,  there  has  been  no  national  system  of 

common  school  education.  All  interference,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  has  been  opposed  by  a  large  party, — mainly  by 
the  Dissenters.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  a  national  sys- 
tem were  established,  religious  instruction  would  necessarily  be 
introduced  which  would  be  desired  by  some  and  opposed  by 
others.  An  approach  to  it  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  law 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1870,  by  which  a  Council  of  Education 
was  apx>ointed,  and  every  endowed  school  in  England  and 
Wales  was  required  to  pass  inspection  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  government  Provision  is  made  for  elementary  public 
schools,  maintained  and  managed  by  local  school  boards  by 
means  of  fees,  parliamentary  grants,  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. No  religious  catechism  or  formula,  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools 
that  receive  aid  from  the  government.  The  question  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  is  left  to  separate  school  boards,  who  have 
discretionary  power  of  enforcing  attendance.     This  power  has 

begun  to  be  exercised. 
In  our  own  country  a  compulsory  law  has  only  recently  been 

adopted  by  any  of  the  states,  if  we  except  the  early  school  laws 

of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  original  school  law  of  Massachusetts  is  in  these  words: 

"That  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and 

quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
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brethren  and  neighbors  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so 
much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices 
so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  properly  to  read  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  knowlege  of  the  capital  laws,  under  penalty  of 
twelve  shillings  thereon."  This  was  probably  the  first  school 
law  passed  in  America.  It  was  evidently  designed  to  be  com- 
pulsory, but  it  ceased  to  be  so  regarded  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

A  similar  law  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  1650,  where  it 
also  afterwards  became  a  dead  letter.  The  common  school  sys- 
tem which  has  prevailed  in  all  our  northern  states  has  sprung 
mainly  from  this  seed  planted  by  the  Puritans.  In  New  Eng- 
land, the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  has  seldom  been 
questioned. 

In  the  year  i865>  ^  compulsory  law  was  passed  in  Maryland, 
but  it  was  not  enforced ;  popular  sentiment  was  against  it,  and 
in  a  few  years  it  was  repealed.  In  1871,  Texas,  Michigan,  and 
New  Hampshire  passed  a  similar  law,  exempting  only  those 
children  who  attended  private  schools,  and  imposing  fines  and 
penalties  for  the  non-observance  of  the  law.  More  recently, 
Washington  Territory,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
have  followed.  In  some  states  there  are  truant  laws,  and  also 
called,  sometimes,  the  "Factory  Law,"  which  prohibits  any 
one  from  employing  a  child  who  has  not  attended  school  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  year.  The  Prussian  Factory  Law  requires  that 
every  child  employed  in  labor  shall  attend  school  at  least  three 
hours  every  day. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system,  let  us  ask, 
before  referring  to  the  results  in  this  country,  what  objections 
have  been  urged  against  it.  We  know  that  there  are  a  few 
even  among  Protestants  in  this  country  who  entertain  grave 
doubts  respecting  our  public  school  system  as  at  present  con- 
ducted ;  when  it  is  made  compulsory  it  may  be  considered  more 
objectionable.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  but  three  instrumen- 
talities by  which  the  work  of  education  may  be  carried  on; 
these  are  the  church,  the  state,  and  voluntary  effort.  We  have 
all  these  in  the  United  States,  none  interfering  with  the  other, 
and  yet,  with  all  of  them  combined,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
children,  about  one-third,  sometimes  more,  do  not  attend  school 
or  attend  for  sq  short  a  time  that  they  learn  very  little.     These 
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instnimentalities  do  not  gather  all  of  them  into  the  schools. 
How  then  shall  we  reach  them  and  prevent  the  increase  of  pau- 
perism and  crime?  Shall  the  State,  assuming  that  it  is  her 
right  as  well  as  her  duty  to  educate  her  children,  compel  them 
to  attend  school,  or  compel  their  parents  to  send  them  to  school? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  made  obligatory  by  the 
compulsory  law,  as  adopted  by  the  states  named  above,  that 
children  should  attend  one  of  the  State  schools;  it  is  enough  if 
they  attend  any  school.  Are  we  prepared  to  adopt  compulsory 
education  with  this  proviso?  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
State's  doing  so  is  thus  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Gottschick,  of 
Berlin:  "It  is  not  only  the  duty  to  care  for  the  education  of 
children,  but  also  a  right.  Government  must  protect  the  well- 
being  of  society,  which  is  endangered  by  ignorance  and  vice. 
As  the  government  makes  laws  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  it 
is  both  its  duty  and  right  to  educate  the  future  members  of  the 
social  community,  that  they  may  advance  its  well-being,  not 
destroy  it  When  obstinate  or  avaricious  parents  refuse  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  government  must  step  in  and  take  their 
place,  and  see  that  the  duty  is  discharged/'  . 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  following  objections,  pointed  out  by 
a  foreign  writer :  i.  It  is  a  limitation  of  parental  authority.  2.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience.  3.  It  lessens  the  re- 
sources of  the  family.  4.  It  is  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  government.  Two  other  objections  have  been  urged  in 
Europe, — the  impossibility  of  admitting  all  children  with  the 
present  accommodations,  and  the  burden  of  tax  that  would  fall 
upon  the  laboring  class.  Neither  of  these  latter  considerations 
are  of  sufficient  weight  to  overbalance  the  other  side.  They 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  however.  In  two 
great  educational  centers,  ranking  among  the  largest  cities  of 
the  world.  New  York  and  Berlin,  the  accommodations  in  the 
public  schools  are  far  from  adequate.  In  the  year  1876,  9,142 
pupils  were  refused  admission  to  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
dty  for  want  of  accommodation,  and  in  Berlin,  it  is  said,  the 
pmate  primary  schools  educate  nearly  one-half  of  the  children 
who  receive  primary  instruction. 

As  to  the  tax,  it  would  be  increased  if  the  number  of  pupils 
▼as  nearly  doubled,  as  would  be  the  case  in  some  places,  and 
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very  materially  increased,  if  the  course  of  instruction  for  all  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  ordinary  elementary  branches. 

The  question  of  parental  authority  is  more  important.  The 
authority  of  the  parent  over  the  child  is  absolute,  and  ordinarily 
beyond  the  interference  of  the  State.  There  are  some  instances, 
of  course,  where  the  State,  through  its  courts,  will  protect  a 
child  against  an  inhuman  parent,  and  even  separate  a  child 
from  its  parent,  assuming  guardianship  and  control  over  it 
But,  ordinarily,  the  domestic  relations  and  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations growing  out  of  them,  which  are  of  a  private  nature  and 
do  not  involve  the  rights  of  property,  are  not  interfered  with  by 
the  State.  But  if  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  educate  the  children  of  her  citizens,  and  that  she  has  a  right 
and  control  over  their  persons  as  well  as  over  their  property, 
then  all  the  power  and  means  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
that  duty  must  be  conceded  to  the  State.  If  the  duty  of  edu- 
cating, which  primarily  rests  with  parents,  be  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious one,  then  we  concede  to  the  State  not  only  the  duty  of 
enforcing  such  an  obligation,  but  we  impose  upon  her  the  obli- 
gation itself. 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  child,  in  school,  is  like  that 
of  a  parent;  an  authority  is  exercised  equal  to  that  of  the  pa- 
rent, and  obedience  may  be  enforced  by  severe  measures.  A 
parent  may  be  willing  to  give  this  authority  to  a  teacher  chosen 
by  himself,  but  where  there  is  no  choice,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
send  his  child  to  school  to  be  under  the  goverment  of  an  inhu- 
man teacher,  the  case  becomes  very  serious  indeed.  If  the 
State  law  leaves  the  parent  the  choice  of  a  State,  a  church,  or 
a  private  school,  then  the  difficulty  is  partially  remedied.  And 
if  there  be  none  other  than  a  State  school,  the  evil  or  hardship, 
if  any  exist,  must  be  corrected  by  law,  or  by  the  force  of  public 
sentiment. 

The  question  of  liberty  of  conscience  involves  the  religious 
element.  So  long  as  religious  instruction  is  not  employed  in  the 
State  schools,  those  who  do  not  want  it  have  little  to  complain 
of.  The  churches  supply  what  the  State  does  not.  But  there 
are  many,  and  the  number  is  growing,  who  think  that  natural 
science  and  intellectual  training  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
moral  and  spiritual  culture.     Science  is  but  the  handmaid  of 
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religion,  as  Hagar  was  to  Sarah,  and  if  science  and  natural 
reason  be  made  to  dominate  over  Divine  Revelation,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  latter^  Israel  is  brought  into  bondage  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  made  to  suffer  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Assy, 
rians. 
Education,  moreover,  is  a  development  or  drawing  out  of  the 

human  faculties,  and  should  call  forth  the  purest  and  best  afifec- 
tions  not  only  of  the  educator,  but  of  the  educated.  No  merely 
mechanical  methods  can  do  this.  In  answer  to  this  statement,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  State  system,  even  if 
compulsory,  that  would  prevent  the  best  eifort,  and  that  reli- 
gious instruction  need  not  be  provided  by  the  State,  since  it  is 
supplied  by  the  Sunday-schools,  home  instruction,  and  instru  ~ 
mentalities  provided  by  the  various  churches. 

As  to  the  third  point,  power  in  the  government,  this  need  not 
be  feared  so  long  as  the  government  is  republican  in  form,  lim- 
ited in  its  powers  by  constitutional  law.  The  American  people 
are  jealous  of  all  interference  with  their  inherent,  natural  rights, 
especially  those  which  concern  the  domestic  or  family  relations. 
They  believe  that  government  is  instituted  generally  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  the 
guarantee  of  certain  civil  or  political  rights.  To  go  beyond 
these,  they  think,  will  lead  to  the  control,  by  the  government, 
of  all  our  interests,  private  and  public,  as  is  done  by  absolute 
governments.  But  when  the  government  is  "of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  there  is  no  separate  interest. 
The  government  is  in  the  people  and  the  people  is  one  with  the 
government.  The  only  danger  is  that  a  dominant  party  may, 
for  a  time,  use  any  or  all  her  public  institutions  for  private  ag- 
grandizement or  party  ends;  then  our  public  school  system  may 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  party  to  ad- 
vance its  own  interests  and  propagate  its  opinions,  through  the 
use  of  text-books  and  by  the  communications  of  teachers. 
M.  Duruy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon, was  accused,  whether  justly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  of  using 
his  position  and  influence  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Buona- 
parte dynasty  in  France. 

Having  reviewed  the  arguments  for  and  against  compulsory 
education,  let  us  inquire  how  far  the  experiment  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  this  country.     It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
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that  the  experiment  has  been  too  recent  to  justify  us  in  basing 
any  definite  conclusion  upon  the  results  already  ascertained. 
We  give  these  results,  however,  as  we  have  been  able  to  find 
them. 

As  already  noticed,  the  law  was  abandoned  in  Maryland  be- 
fore it  was  fairly  tried. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  a  truant  law  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  years,  it  has  been  difficult  to  enforce  even  that  law. 
It  becomes  a  reformatory  measure;  the  truants  are  regarded  in 
the  light  of  criminals  or  as  public  offenders,  and  in  Boston  they 
are  sent  to  a  reformatory  school.  General  Oliver,  State  Con- 
stable of  Massachusetts,  said,  in  1870,  that  the  compulsory  law 
was  not  enforced.  **We  have  no  right,"  he  sa)rs,  "to  boast  of 
compulsory  education  in  Massachusetts." 

The  State  Superintendent  of  New  Hampshire,  where,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  compulsory  law  was  passed  in  187 1,  says, 
in  1873,  ''the  l^w  is  not  enforced  in  this  State."  In  Nevada, 
where  the  law  was  passed  in  1873,  ^^  State  Superintendent 
said,  in  the  following  year,  that  it  had  increased  the  interest  in 
public  schools,  and  that  at  that  time  no  instance  had  yet  oc- 
curred of  enforcement  of  its  penal  provisions.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Michigan  said,  in  1874,  that  from  answers  re- 
ceived from  the  county  superintendents,  the  law  of  187 1  was 
shown  to  be,  in  a  large  extent,  without  effect;  in  31  counties, 
practically  null ;  in  9  only  it  has  increased  attendance  for  fear 
it  might  be  enforced. 

Superintendent  Kiddle,  of  New  York  City,  in  his  report  at 
the  close  of  1876,  already  quoted  from,  says:  **It*cannot  be 
said  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been,  in  the  least,  derelict 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  'Act  to 
secure  to  children  the  benefit  of  an  elementary  education.'  In- 
deed, in  no  other  part  of  the  State  have  any  practical  steps  been 
taken  to  enforce  its  provisions.  The  amendments  to  the  law 
enacted  May  20th,  1876,  which  strengthened  considerably  the 
powers  of  the  Board  to  enforce  these  provisions,  has,  to  a  slight 
extent  only,  as  yet,  been  made  available;  and  doubtless  there 
are  thousands  of  children  employed  in  stores,  factories,  work- 
shops, and  street  occupations  who,  although  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  receive  no  school  instruction. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of  truancy,  many  truant  chil- 
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drcn  have  been  restored  to  the  schools  from  which  they  had  ab- 
sented themselves,  and  some  new  pupils  have  been  brought  into 
the  schools.  I  cannot  find,  however,  from  the  reports  of  the 
principals,  that  the  number  of  the  latter  is  considerable.  The 
returns,  indeed,  show  that  the  whole  number,  in  all  classes  of 
schools,  is  only  743;  in  the  male  grammar  schools,  40;  in  the 
female  grammar  schools,  i ;  in  the  primary  departments  and 
schools,  133;  in  the  colored  schools,  4;  and  in  the  corporate 
schools,  565.  The  fact  is,  there  are,  at  present,  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law:  (i)  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  children,  liable 
to  its  provisions,  are  engaged  in  various  occupations,  without  a 
much  larger  number  of  agents  than  probably  could  be  em- 
ployed; (2)  the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  wayward,  unruly,  and 
truant  children  in  school  after  they  have  been  placed  there;  and 
(3)  the  want  of  a  special  provision  for  vicious  and  depraved 
children  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools  because 
their  influence  upon  the  other  children  would  work  immeasure- 
ably  xskoxt  harm  to  the  community  than  the  evil  which  this  law 
is  designed  to  cure.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the  faithful 
and  laborious  exertions  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  truancy 
department,  I  do  not  think  the  results  are  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  expense  incurred.  Certainly,  when  so  many  children 
are  refused  admission  to  the  schools  for  the  want  of  suitable 
accommodations,  as  have  been  above  repK>rted,  it  would  seem 
to  be  better  policy  to  appropriate  the  money  thus  expended  to 
the  building  of  additional  school  houses,  now  so  much  needed 
in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city.  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  need  of  suitable  provision  for  the  arrest  of  vagrants  and 
truants;  but  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  new  law  have  been  any  more  satisfactory 
than  were  those  accomplished  by  the  truant  officers,  formerly 
detailed  for  this  service  by  the  police  department,  and  the  arrest 
of  street  vagrants  seems  more  appropriately  to  belong  to  that 
department  than  to  the  department  of  public  education. " 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  experiment 
in  this  country  are  as  yet  quite  unsatisfactory.  Time  may  yield 
better  results.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  invite  by  all  possi- 
ble means, — ^and  especially  by  making  education  itself  an  at- 
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tractive  thing — the  enjoyment  of  this  great  privilege,  than  to 
attempt  to  enforce  it  by  a  compulsory  law,  which  would  require 
fines  and  penalties  to  be  imposed,  and  would  necessarily  com- 
pel the  association  of  the  good  and  bad  elements  together,  un- 
less separate  provision  were  made  for  the  latter  in  reformatories. 
This  provision  would  be  required  in  all  our  large  cities.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  as  was  said  by  Sup't  Monteith,  of  Missouri,  in 
187 1,  **to  build  school  houses,  improve  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  deepen  and  widen  a  healthy  educational  sentiment  as 
a  means  of  securing  attendance  upon  the  schools.'' 

Education,  like  religion,  must  be  a  slow  and  progressive  work. 
The  masses  of  the  people  will  learn  to  appreciate  it  as  fast  as 
they  can  perceive  its  value  to  them.     Self-interest  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  problem  of  human  progress;  and  the  State  may 
see  that  it  is  her  interest  to  educate  the  people  in  those  branches 
of  learning  which  will  fit  them  for  the  employments  of  life,  and 
thus  add  to  her  own  wealth  and  resources.     After  the  usual  in- 
struction in  elementary  branches,  let  there  be  schools  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  agrictilture,  so 
that  the  State  may  provide  for  its  own  life  and  strength  in  rais- 
ing up  skilled  artisans  and  workmen.    Industrial  schools,  where 
the  pupils  are  employed  a  part  of  their  time  in  some  remunera- 
tive work,  will  stimulate  a  healthy  growth  of  mind  and  body. 
All  merely  literary  and  classical  instruction,  such  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  profession  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  or  for 
any  of  the  higher  professions,  may  well  be  left  to  private  insti- 
tutions not  sustained  or  carried  on  by  the  State  by  an  annual 
ouUay  of  money,  and  receiving  only  a  limited  endowment  from 
the  State.    This  question  needs  now  to  be  considered  more  than 
that  of  a  compulsory  system.     But  if  we  are  obliged  to  deter- 
mine how  far  we  must  go,  or  to  decide  whether  the  law  is  a  sal- 
utary one  and  ought  to  be  enforced,  let  us  be  guided  by  the 
higher  considerations,  remembering  that  it  is  better  in  matters 
affecting  the  mental,  morale  and  religious  wants  of  the  people 
to  use  such  influences  as  will  win  and  attract,  rather  than  coerce 
or  compel.     Education  must  be  made  so  attractive  through  hu- 
manizing methods  and  moral  and  religious  influences  as  to  draw 
away  the  vagrant  from  the  paths  of  idleness,  and  even  to  re- 
claim the  vicious.     We  may  begin  with  self-interest  and  after- 
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wards  make  the  habit  of  acquiring  knowledge,  so  pleasing  in 
itself  that  the  little  children  and  youth  will  seek  our  school  houses 
and  educational  halls  as  they  would  seek  the  springs  and  foun- 
tains of  water  to  quench  their  thirst. 


THE  SINGLE   LINE   DIVISION  METHOD  OF  EX- 
TRACTING CUBE  ROOT. 


By  William  Richard  Morris,  Ex-County  Sup't,  Shelby  Co. 


r  determine  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root.     Separate 
the  given  numbers  into  periods  of  three  figures  each,  count- 
ing from  the  unit's  place ;  each  way  in  case  of  decimals. 

To  find  the  first  figure  of  the  root.  Find  the  greatest  cube 
contained  in  the  left  hand  period,  extract  its  root  and  place  it 
on  the  right,  like  a  quotient  in  division,  for  the  first  figure  of 
the  root  Subtract  its  cube  from  the  left  hand  period,  and  to 
the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period,  for  a  dividend. 

To  find  the  second  figure  of  the  root.  Take  three  times  the 
square  of  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  for  a  partial  trial  divisor; 
find  how  many  times  it  will  go  into  the  dividend,  exclusive  of 
the  two  right  hand  figures,  and  write  the  result  in  the  quotient 
for  the  second  figure  of  the  root. 

Next  take  30  times  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  multiplied  by 
the  first  two  figures  of  the  root;  plus  the  square  of  the  second 
figure  of  the  root;  this  will  give  the  first  complete  divisor. 

Multiply  said  complete  divisor  by  the  second  figure  of  the 
root,  subtract  their  product  from  the  dividend,  and  to  the  re- 
mainder bring  down  the  next  period  for  a  new  dividend. 

To  find  succeeding  figures  of  the  root.  Consider  that  part  of 
the  root  already  found  as  sq  many  tens,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  finding  the  second  figure. 

To  find  trial  divisors,  except  the  first.  The  last  complete  di- 
visor with  two  ciphers  annexed,  will  generally  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  next  trial  divisor;  thus  enabling  us  to  obtain 
the  next  succeeding  figure  of  the  root  by  inspection,  thereby 
dispensing  with  the  calculation  of  all  trial  divisors  after  the 
first,  which  can  itself  be  computed  mentally.     When,  however, 
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this  method  gives  too  large  a  quotient  figure,  take  one  less  for 
the  correct  quotient  figure. 

To  find  any  complete  divisor  after  having  found  the  first 
figure  of  the  root.  Take  30  times  the  root  already  found,  mul- 
tiplied by  said  root  with  the  next  figure  of  the  root  annexed, 
plus  the  square  of  said  next  figure  of  the  root. 

N.  B. — In  all  cases  where  the  trial  divisor  gives  too  large  a 
quotient  figure,  take  one  less. 

What  is  the  cube  root  of  41,278,242,816  ? 

41,278,242,816(3456 
27 


30X3X34+16=3,076)14278 

12304 


3*>X34X345+25=35i,925)i974242 

1759625 


30X345X3456+36=35.769.636)214617816 

214617816 


What  is  the  cube  root  of  41 3.493 ^625  (745 

343 


30X7X74+42=15556)  70493 

62224 


30X74X745+52=1653925)  8269625 

8269625 

What  is  the  cube  root  of  118,805,  247,  296(4916 

64 


3oX4X49+9«=  5961)54805 

53649 


30X49X491  +  12=  721771)  1 156247 

721771 


30X491X4916+62=  72412716)  434476296 

434476296 


Demonstration  of  Algebraic  Formula  for  the  foregoing  rule 
and  method : 

Let  iot-l-u=any  number  comf>osed  of  tens  and  units. 
Then  will  (lot-f-u)  3=:iooot  3-f  3001  «u-f-3otu  2+u3. 
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And,  300t  «u-}-30lu  2-f-ii3=2d  dividend. 
Or,  (3001  24-3otu-|-u2)  u=2d  dividend. 
Hence,  300t  2-|.3otu-}-u2=2d  divisor. 
Also,  30ot  2-f  3otu=3o  (lot  2-f-tu.) 
And,  3001  2-{-3otu-f  u2=3o  (lot  2_f-tu)+u2. 
Also,  30  (lot  2-f  tu)-f  u2«3ot  (lot-f  u)-|-u2. 

Therefore,  30t  (iot-f-u)-(-a2=  complete  divisor  for  all  figures  of  the 
root,  except  the  first. 
The  formula,  30t  (iot-(-u)-|-u2,  may  be  explained  thus:  30  times  the  tens, 
Boltiplied  by  10  ten  times  the  tens-t-the  units,  plus  the  square  of  the  units. 


HOW  SCHOOLS  ARE  CONDUCTED  IN   EGYPT. 


ONE  primary  school  in  Cairo  is  well  worth  having  a  peep  into. 
You  open  a  door  on  the  street  and  find  a  room  about  ten 
feet  square.  It  is  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  lofty  for  its 
size.  A  grated  window,  high  up,  gives  a  dim  light;  but  a  flood 
of  sunshine  comes  in  at  the  open  door,  and  strikes  full  on  the 
bright  crimson  robe  of  the  Fakeeh  as  he  sits  on  his  cushion  in 
the  corner.  At  one  end  stands  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  room.  It  looks  like  a  large  harmonium  done  up  in  brown 
Holland;  but  it  is  a  box  containing  the  bones  of  a  saint.  In 
front  of  this  curious  piece  of  school  furniture  squat  four  and 
twenty  little  black  and  brown  boys.  One  or  two  are  disguised 
as  girls,  to  protect  them  from  the  evil  eye.  All  have  dirty  faces 
and  all  are  suffering  from  opthalmia.  They  sit  in  two  rows, 
facing  each  other,  and  simultaneously  rock  their  bodies  back- 
ward and  forward  as  they  recite  the  alphabet,  or  that  verse  of 
the  Koran  which  forms  their  day's  task.  The  children  shout  at 
the  top  of  their  little  cracked  voices  in  a  nasal  tone  far  f.om 
musical.  The  noise  they  contrive  to  make  is  astounding,  con- 
sidering how  small  they  are.  If  they  cease  their  rocking,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  master  brings  down  his  long  palm  cane  upon 
their  shaven  sculls  and  they  recommence  with  renewed  energy, 
and  an  even  more  violent  see-saw.  The  sentence  repeated  does 
not  convey  the  slightest  meaning  to  their  minds,  nor  is  any  at- 
tempt made  to  explain  it,  Two  or  three  older  children  are  sit- 
sing  beside  the  Fakeeh,  getting  lessons  in  the  form  of  Arabic 
characters.  Their  copy  book  is  a  piece  of  bright  tin,  and  they 
use  a  reed  pen  called  a  kalam.    The  ink  bottle  is  a  box  contain- 
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ing  a  sponge  saturated  with  some  brown  fluid.  A  long  row  of 
tiny  slippers,  of  every  form  and  color,  lie  neatly  arranged  at  the 
door;  for  the  place  where  the  bones  of  a  saint  are  enshrined  is 
holy  ground,  and  no  one  may  soil  the  clean  matting  of  the  floor 
with  outside  defilement.  No  register  is  kept  of  the  pupils  or  of 
the  days  of  their  attendance.  Indeed,  although  the  Fakeeh 
can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  it  is  highly  probable  he 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  counting  up  the  number  of  his 
scholars.  His  acquirements  begin  and  end  with  a  textual 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  book,  and,  unfortunately,  the  wishes 
of  his  pupils'  parents  with  regard  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren are  bounded  by  the  same  narrow  limits.  The  schoolmas- 
ters are  miserably  paid,  mostly  in  kind,  for  piastres  are  scarce; 
but  they  exercise  considerable  influence,  and  no  marriage  or 
family  fete  is  complete  without  their  presence.  In  better  class 
Arab  schools  a  little  arithmetic  is  sometimes  taught,  but  not  al- 
ways. Boys  who  wish  to  pursue  that  branch  of  their  education 
generally  learn  from  the  public  gambania,  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  weigh  merchandise.  A  child  whose  father  keeps  a 
shop  is  taught  by  assisting  in  it.  Geography  is  also  neglected, 
which  is  fortunate,  as  nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the 
lessons  when  they  are  attempted.  The  teaching  is,  of  course, 
entirely  based  upon  the  Koran,  which  upholds  Mr.  Hampden's 
views  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  earth.  The  children  learn 
that  it  takes  five  hundred  years  of  traveling  to  get  around  the 
mighty  plain,  while  perhaps  a  few  yards  from  the  school  house 
door  hangs  one  of  Mr.  Cook's  placards  offering  to  do  the  whole 
business  in  ninety  days.  It  must  be  a  little  hard  to  explain  all 
about  the  seven  earths,  and  the  seven  climates,  and  the  seven 
seas  of  light.  The  one  important  fact  which  the  children  retain 
is,  that  Mecca  is  the  center  of  the  earth.  At  present  each  boy 
comes  to  the  master  with  his  lesson,  says  it,  and  returns  to  his 
seat.  He  is  succeeded  by  another,  and  so  on  during  the 
day. — Saturday  Review. 


"What  is  the  best  remedy,"  asked  a  preacher  of  a  shrewd 
observer,  **for  an  inattentive  audience?"  *'Give  them  some- 
thing to  attend  to,"  was  the  significant  reply.  **  Hungry  sheep 
will  look  up  to  the  rack  if  there  is  hay  in  it." 
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OAKLEY  AND  CLEARBROOK.— VIII. 


(< 


CHARLES   WACKFORD. 


If 


LETTER  X. 

Oakley,  Indiana, 
Jan.  20,  1877. 
My  Dear  Cousin  Fannie: 

Your  letter  was  received  in  due  time,  and,  as  usual,  it  was 
read  by  all  in  the  house.  Kate,  and  Charley,  and  I  have  worked 
out  all  the  problems  in  it,  and  have  been  giving  each  other 
more  of  the  same  kind. 

Our  school  has  lost  none 
of  its  interest  by  taking 
a  holiday  and  now  among 
the  many  things  that  I 
wish  to  tell  you,  the  first 
is  what  these  pictures 
mean.  * 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  this  term,  Miss  Alice  Baker,  the 
teacher  in  the  intermediate  department,  gave  to  each  pupil  that 
wanted  to  write  the  story  a  slip  of  paper  that  had  all  these  pic- 
tures on  it  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  my  letter.  The 
pupils  were  to  study  the  pictures  and  then  write  the  story. 

The  pictures  were  to  be^|=^y 
cut  out  and  pasted  on  thel 
paper  with  the  story,  so 
.that  they  might  serve  as 
illustrations.    Five  of  the 
stories  were  read  in  our 

room  yesterday  afternoon,  and  although  they  were  all  written 
from  the  same  pictures,  they  were  quite  interesting ;  no  two  be- 
ing alike.     Some  told  about  a  boy  and  some  about  a  man ;  no 

■  ■  ■  — — — — ' — 

*  Teaeheis  desiring  copies  of  ihese  pictures  for  use  in  school  can  get  25 

lets  for  25  cents,  sent  by  mail,  or  any  greater  number  at  the  same  rate.    Ad- 

<ixai  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Washington,  Ind. 


i 
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two  had  the  same  name  for  the  dog.     One  boy  gave  us  the 
dog's  side  of  the  story,  and  one  girl  looked 
'   at  it  from  the  rabbit's  side.     All  the  others 
I  took  a  boy's  view  of  the  case  and  two  of 
!   the  five  caught  the  rabbit,  notwithstanding 
i  the  strong  indications  given  by  the  pictures 
,    ,  ^   _    ^        _     that  it  escaped.     Teachers  and  pupils  were 
^  all  pleased  with  the  Stories,  and  some  of 

us  wished  that  our  compositions  were  not  more  difficult  to  write. 
But  we  are  not  qi 
done  with  the  stories  ; 
After  they  were  all  re 
criticisms  were  called 
and  one  of  the  boys  si 
"I  think  Lizzie  Allc 

story  is  faulty  because  she  speaks  of  the  cricket  singing  on  the 
hearth  the  night  before  New  Year.  I  ^o  not  think  crickets 
sing  in  the  winter."  To  this  Lizzie  responded  by  saying:  "I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  have  heard  crickets  sing  on  my 
k  grandmother's  hearth  in 
the  winter  time,  and  thtl 
was  the  reason  I  put  it 
intolhestory."  Mr.  Gib- 
son did  not  tell  us  which 
was  right,  but  told  us  we 
might  have  that  for  a  question  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
next  week. 

Kate  says  for  me  to  tell  you  what  she  learned  by  visiting  Miss 
Baker's  room  last  week.  She  says  if  it  does  not  interest  you, 
perhaps  Miss  Claxton  may  be  interested  in  it.  The  class  in  lan- 
guage had  written  some 
exercises,  and  the  papers 
were  placed  in  the  hands  *  . 
of  the  pupils  for  criti'*-  .^ 
cism.  Their  criticisms  -•  , 
were  to  come  up  in  the 
form  of  notes  written  to  their  teacher.  Kate  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  idea  that  she  took  copies  of  some  of  the  notes,  and  as 


•■:4L: 
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they  sufficient))'  explain  themselves,  I  will  copy  them  for  you. 
They  were  by  childreo  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

(■) 

Oakley,  Imd.,  Jan.  10,  1877. 
Dtar  Teacher : 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Wilde  Tyler  has  no  mil- 
takes  in  her  composition. 

Yours  truly,  Willie  Moork. 

w 

Oakley,  Jan.  10,  1877. 
Mj  Dear  Teacher: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Willie  Moore's  compositioD 
is  very  well  written,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  mis-spelted 
three  words. 

Your  pupil,  WiLDB  Tyler, 

(3) 

Oakley,  Jan.  10,  1S77. 
MUs  AUk  Baker: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  no  mistakes  in  Anna  Staton'i 
composition. 

Your  pupil,  Lilly  Gilbert. 

(4) 

Oakley,  Jan.  10,  1877. 
Miss  Baker: 

I  hate  to  tell,  but  Sammy  Pyles  had  twenty  mistakes.  They 
were  all  mis-spelled  words. 

John  Wright. 
You  see  that  some  of  them  have  expressed  their  thoughts  bet- 
"—^f^^tl^t^^^m^B^mm^^.    ter  than  others,  but  what 
I  Kate  admires   is   that 
I  when  they  had  an  un- 
pleasant thing   to   say 
.■"  they  tried  to  say  it  in  a 

■  _  pleasant  way.     Miss  Ba- 

ker  says  that  by  correct- 
ing each  other's  exercises 
in  this  way,  they  of^n 
learn  to  correct  a  great  many  of  their  own  errors. 
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I  believe  I  have  never  told  you  how  we  study  history  by 
taking  a  walk.  Every  one  says  that  the  hardest  thing  io  history 
to  remember  is  the  dates;  but  we  are  disposing 
of  much  of  this  difficulty  in  our  walks.  We 
went  walking  with  Mr.  Gibson  one  afternoon 
on  the  railroad,  and  when  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  platform  at  the  depot  he  said:  "We 
will  commence  with  this  cross-tie  and  call  it 
the  Christian  Era,  and  each  tie  that  we  pass 
over  in  going  up  the  road  shall  be  a  year  B. 
C,  and  each  one  going  down  the  road  shall 
be  a  year  A.  D." 

We  then  started  up  the  mad,  counting  the 
ties  as  we  walked,  until  Mr.  Gibson  stopped 
and  said : 

"What  is  this?" 

"It  is  31,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 
"But  what  event  occurred  in  31  B.  C.  ?" 
^  1  ■  -  After  all  failed  to  answer,  he  said: 

— ililiih^*  "Weil,  here  (standing  on  Ike  end  of  the  He) 
is  the  promontory,  and  here  (arranging  some  Httle  chips  on  the 
ground)  are  the  two  fleets  fighting,  while  the  hostile  armies  on 
land  are  merely  spectators." 

"It  is  the  battle  of  Actium,"  said  Kate,  "and  here  (streun'i^ 
some  UitU  pieces  of  paper  upon  the  ground)  is  Cleopatra  sailing 
away  for  Egypt." 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Lane,  "and  here  is  Mark  Anthony  giving 
up  the  fight  and  following  his  queen;"  as  she  said  this  she  drew 
ships  (chips)  away  from  the  rest  to  indicate  a  retreat. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  44.  I  knew  that  was  Julius 
Caesar.  At  49  we  marked  "The  Rubicon,"  60  was  the  first 
Triumvirate,  and  100  the  birth  of  Cjesar.  We  now  found  that 
if  we  stopped  to  mark  so  many  we  should  not  walk  very  far, 
and  might  have  more  marked  than  we  could  easily  remember. 
We  then  walked  on  and  marked  146  for  the  burning  of  Corinth 
and  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  302  fer  the  battle  of  Zama, 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal. 

The  batile  of  Ipsus,  at  301  was  indicated  by  dividing  off  a 
little  territory  into  four  divisions,  showing  that  it  resulted  in  di- 
viding the  empire  of  Alexander  into   four  empires;   333  was 
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marked  for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  480  and  490  the  battles 
of  Thermopylae  and  Marathon.     As  we  returned  from  our  walk 
we  counted  the  tiers  backward,  and  as  we  came  to  each  mark 
we  told  the  event  and  date.     We  thus  noticed  that  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  was  ten  years  after  that  of  Marathon,  and  that  the 
empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  twenty-two  years  after  his 
death;  that  Hannibal  lived  about  one  hundred  years  after  Alex- 
ander, and  that  Julius  Caesar  was  fifty-six  years  old.     In  our 
subsequent  walks  we  marked  : 
538,  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 
747,  The  Era  of  Nabonassar. 
753,  The  Founding  of  Rome. 
776,  The  First  Ol3rmpiad. 

The  last  three  we  called  the  group  of  eras  and  the  eighth  cen- 
huy^  the  century  of  eras.  Other  dates  were  marked  as  we  took 
longer  walks,  but  as  our  history  says  that  dates  beyond  the 
eighth  century  are  not  reliable,  I  will  not  give  them. 

We  still  write  historical  essays,  and  I  believe  I  learn  more 
from  them  than  from  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  They  are 
not  confined  to  the  classes  in  history,  but  extend  to  others.  We 
have  written  in  Natural  Philosophy  on  the  following  and  other 
subjects:  ** My  bow  and  arrow,"  "The  well  is  deep."  (Arfe- 
sian  wells.)  ''Balloons."  "The  Steam  Engine,"  etc.,  etc.  I 
think  I  understand  the  engine  now,  but  I  did  not  until  Mr.  Gib- 
son took  us  to  the  mill  and  explained  it  to  us  there.  He  also 
took  us  to  the  depot  and  explained  the  locomotive.  This  work 
outside  of  the  books  I  am  sure  we  all  enjoy  very  much,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Gibson  enjoys  it  as  much  as  the 
members  of  the  class. 

All  the  household  send  love  to  you.  We  are  always  pleased 
to  get  your  letters. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Helen  S.  Barr. 


READING  LESSON.— II. 


GIRLS  AND  FLOWERS. 

ONCE  there  were  two  little  sisters — EUie,  who  was  six  years 
old,  and  Fanny,  who  was  four  and  a  half.  Their  father, 
who  went  to  Boston  every  day,  often  took  a  nosegay,  which  his 
girls  cut  for  him,  to  put  in  a  vase  in  his  office. 
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One  morning,  as  he  was  going  through  a  dirty  part  of  the 
city,  he  met  three  or  four  ragged  little  girls,  who  asked  him  to 
give  them  some  of  his  roses.  So  he  gave  them  one  apiece,  and 
when  he  got  home  at  night  he  told  EUie  and  Fanny  what  he 
had  done  with  their  nosegay. 

They  were  much  pleased.  Little  Fanny  got  her  scissors  and 
started  for  the  garden  to  get  more  roses,  but  her  mother  per- 
suaded her  to  wait  till  morning.  So  the  next  morning,  and  a 
good  many  mornings  after  that,  the  two  little  girls  were  out 
bright  and  early,  cutting  pretty  flowers  for  their  father  to  give 
away  to  the  little  girls  who  had  none. 

He  seldom  had  any  flowers  for  himself  when  he  reached  his 
office,  and  the  first  question  EUie  and  Fanny  asked  at  night  was, 
''Papa,  did  you  see  any  little  girls  to-day  to  give  flowers  to?" 

PREPARATORY  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

♦Nosegay  roses  ♦office  *Fanny 

to-day  flowers  *city  *Ellie 

scissors  persuaded  there  ♦Boston 

♦vase  question         their  country 

The  above  words  are  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  because 
some  of  them  express  the  central  ideas  in  the  sentences,  others 
are  difficult  to  spell,  and  others  illustrate  facts  in  the  formation 
and  pronunciation  of  words  which  pupils  should  be  led  to  ob- 
serve. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  pronounce  the  words  rapidly  and 
accurately,  to  spell  them  by  letter,  orally,  and  in  writing. 

They  should  be  tested  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  ex- 
press leading  ideas  in  the  lesson.  They  may  be  required  to 
give  synonyms,  to  use  the  word  in  a  sentence,  or  to  tell  in  their 
own  words  what  the  word  means,  or  to  describe  the  thing 
named. 

They  should  spell  by  sound  the  words  checked,  and  tell  what 
letter  stands  for  each  sound.  They  should  observe  that  some 
letters  are  silent;  that  s  in  diflerent  words  has  different  sounds; 
that  c  in  city  has  the  same  sound  as  s  in  vase;  that  y  in  some  of 
the  words  has  the  same  sound  as  /. 

They  should  observe  that  the  words  their  and  there  sound 
alike  but  are  spelled  differently  and  have  diflerent  meanings. 
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They  should  observe  how  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
the  words  flowers  and  roses  would  be  changed  by  dropping 
final  x;  how  the  word  vase  would  be  changed  by  adding  s. 

They  should  observe  that  the  words  nosegay  and  Uhday  are 
both  formed  by  putting  two  words  together;  and  that  a  hyphen 
is  used  in  one  word  and  not  in  the  other. 

They  should  observe  the  use  of  capitals  in  words  of  the  lesson. 

VOCAL  DRILL. 

For  vocal  drill  the  same  exercises  may  be  used  as  those  sug- 
gested in  first  reader  lesson.  * 

For  distinct  articulation,  practice  on  the  phrases^  "four  and 
a  half;"  a  dirty  part  of  the  city;  in  iiis  office;  cutting  pretty 
flowers;  asked  him,  etc. 

The  larger  part  of  one's  vocabulary  is  acquired^  not  by  the 
study  of  words  in  set  "spelling  lessons,"  but  by  observing  the 
pronunciation  and  use  of  words  in  oral  speech,  and  by  reading. 

The  extent  and  accuracy  of  one's  vocabulary  must,  therefore, 
depend  largely  on  the  power  of  intelligent  observation  through 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  on  the  habits  of  study  formed  in  the 
study  of  the  lessons  which  are  given. 

INTSRPRETATION  OF  THE   LESSON. 

Two  little  girls  are  presented.  They  are  sisters.  They  are 
pretty  children,  clean  and  neatly  dressed.  They  live  near  a 
large  city — Boston. 

Their  father  goes  to  town  every  morning  to  his  business.  He 
has  an  office  there.  He  may  be  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  or  an 
editor.  He  comes  home  at  night  He  has  a  nice  home  in  the 
country.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  plats  of  grass 
in  which  stand  shade  trees.  The  birds  sing  in  these  trees  in 
the  early  morning.  Part  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  a  garden 
filled  with  growing  vegetables,  fruits,  and  many  beautiful 
flowers. 

It  is  a  bright,  beautiful  morning  in  June.  The  children  are 
awakened  early  by  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

The  leaves,  the  grass,  and  the  flowers  are  sparkling  with  dew 
and  filling  the  air  with  perfume.  The  little  girls  enjoy  the  pure 
air,  the  sunshine,  the  flowers,  and  their  comfortable  home. 


^See  Fust  Reader  Lesson,  January  No.  Journal. 
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Their  father  is  a  kind,  intelligent  man.  He  loves  his  two 
little  girls,  and  does  many  things  for  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. The  little  girls  love  their  papa,  too,  and  to  show  him  that 
they  love  him,  and  to  make  him  think  of  them  and  their  beau> 
tiful  home  while  he  is  gone,  they  give  him  a  nice  bouquet  of 
flowers  to  take  with  him  to  the  city. 

When  their  father  reaches  the  city  he  has  to  pass  through  a 
close,  narrow,  dirty  street.  Close  together,  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  are  dingy-looking  brick  houses,  with  dirty,  broken  win- 
dows. The  sidewalks  and  pavements  are  of  stone.  How  hot 
and  dusty  the  street  is!  Stifling  odors  come  from  the  gutters, 
and  from  the  cellars  under  the  walk^  No  sod  of  green  grass^ 
no  beautiful  flowers  are  there.  No  trees  with  their  leaves  spark- 
ling with  the  morning  dew,  give  shelter  to  the  singing  birds;  so 
the  birds  do  not  come. 

Yet  these  houses  are  filled  with  people,  crowded  together, 
from  basement  to  garret.  Not  only  men  and  women  but  many 
children,  little  girls  of  the  age  of  Fanny  and  EUie  live  here. 
These  children  have  poor  food  and  ragged  clothes.  They  are 
left  to  learn  many  bad  wa3rs.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  have 
no  time  and  no  wish  to  teach  them  what  they  need  to  know. 

As  Ellie's  and  Fanny's  father  passes  up  the  street  with  his 
bunch  of  beautiful  flowers  reminding  him  of  his  own  two  litde 
girls  at  home,  three  or  four  ragged  little  girls  ask  him  for  some 
some  roses.     He  gives  each  of  them  a  rose. 

At  night  he  tells  EUie  and  Fanny  what  he  has  done  with 
their  nosegay. 

They  pause  a  moment  to  think  that  papa  has  given  away  their 
nosegay.  It  would  have  pleased  them  to  think  that  papa  had 
kept  it  and  placed  it  on  the  table  in  his  office,  where  its  beauty 
and  perfume  would  have  caused  him  to  think  of  his  own  two 
little  girls  at  home,  and  wish  to  hasten  home  at  night  to  enjoy 
their  company. 

Then  again  they  thought  of  the  hot,  narrow,  dirty  street  in 
the  city.  They  thought  of  the  poor,  little,  ragged  girls  who  had 
never  been  out  of  that  street;  had  never  seen  the  green  fields, 
the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds  in  the  country;  had  never 
smelled  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  such  a  morning  as  that  was.  They 
feel  happier  that  their  father  gave  the  flowers  to  the  little  ragged 
girls. 
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They  wish  to  continue  this  pleasure. 

Fanny,  although  it  is  now  nearly  dark,  gets  the  scissors  and 
starts  for  the  garden  to  cut  fresh  flowers  to  send  to  the  poor  little 
children  in  the  city.  Her  mother  persuades  her  to  wait  till  the 
morning;  the  flowers  will  then  be  fresher  and  more  beautiful. 

The  children  wake  next  morning  with  the  birds.  They  gather 
more  flowers  than  before,  that  their  father  may  make  more  of 
the  poor  children  in  the  city  happy. 

Ahhough  the  children  in  the  city  are  dirty  and  ragged,  and 
have  some  bad  ways,  they  know  what  beauty  is  and  enjoy  it 
with  delight. 

Ellie  and  Fanny  were  made  happy  by  the  kind  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  came  back  to  them  from  their  own  kind  deed. 

Kind  thoughts  and  feeUngs  are  flowers  which  all  may  offer  in 
some  way,  not  only  to  those  whom  they  love,  but  to  strangers 
who  may  need  them.  The  more  one  gives  away  these  fairest  of 
aJ]  flowers,  the  faster  they  will  grow  in  the  heart-garden. 

Every  reading  lesson  should  have  a  message  for  the  soul  of 
the  child.  Something  of  truth,  or  beauty,  or  goodness,  should 
be  expressed  in  it.  The  message  can  reach  the  soul  only  as  it 
comes  in  a  form  which  the  fancy  can  seize,  and  which  the  soul 
can  translate  through  its  own  experience. 

This  selection  has  an  ethical  truth  to  teach — the  universal 
tmth  of  charity.  Its  power  over  the  wiU  depends  on  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  the  mind  sees  the  concrete  forms  in  which  it  is 
presented. 

The  simple^  almost  barren  story,  taken  for  this  lesson,  leaves 
the  ehild  with  only  the  strong  outlines  of  scenes.  These  scenes 
his  own  imagination  must  complete.  The  effort  to  do  this,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  will  warm  the  mind  into  that 
fervid  glow  of  feeling  in  which  it  becomes  most  sensitive  to  the 
touch  of  the  good. 

The  preceding  may  suggest  the  preparation  which  will  enable 
the  teacher  first  to  find  the  ^^  spirit  of  the  lessotC^  himself,  and 
then  to  ask  the  questions  which  will  help  the  children  to  find  it 

W.   A.  J. 


Rutherford  B.   Hayes  neither  chews,   drinks,   smokes,  nor 
iwearsy  and  yet  he  has  been  in  political  life  nearly  twenty  years. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  the  summer  of  1877,  the  school  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  Agrical- 
tural  Society  of  Wells  county  agreed  to  arrange  for  an  exposition  of  school 
work  at  their  annual  fair  for  that  year.  Premiums  were  offered  by  the  Agri- 
cnltural  Society  for  the  various  kinds  of  school  work,  and  the  teachers  brought 
in  copy  books,  specimens  of  drawing,  examination  papers  in  various  blanches, 
etc.,  etc.  The  result  was  highly  satisfactory  to  all,  as  may  be  inferred  fron 
the  following  correspondence,  viz : 

LETTER  OF  A.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

"Bluffton,  Ind.,  Jan.  19,  1878. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smart: 

Dear  Sik:— The  Educational  Exhibit  of  the  Bluffton  schools,  at  the  county 
fair  in  September  last,  cost  about  seventy-five  dollars.  The  benefit  derived 
was  worth  many  times  this  amount  to  us.  The  interest  was  intense.  My  pupils 
made  more  real  progress,  better  reviews,  more  thorough  and  critical  invcstigs* 
tions,  even  in  the  common  branches,  during  the  time  of  our  preparation  (four 
weeks)  than  at  any  other  time  within  the  school  year.  We  propose  to  tiy 
it  again,  and  expect  to  do  much  better  next  time. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  our  School  Board  and  of  our  school  for  the  m- 
terest  you  have  taken  in  our  behalf. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  E.  Buckley, 
Superintendent  of  the  Bluffion  Schools.*' 

WM.  H.  ERNST'S  LETTER. 

"The  *  Educational  Department*  in  the  Wells  County  Fair,  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  sdthough  an  experiment  to  a  great  extent,  excelled  md  eclipsed 
everything  else.  To  the  Society  it  was  not  only  a  financial  advantage  of 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  but  also  the  means  of  securing  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  support  of  all  classes  in  the  interest  of  our  Fairs  in  the  future. 

The  schools  of  our  county  are  already  reaping  some  of  the  good  rciiilting 
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fiom  this  their  first  Exhibit.    We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pays  to 
give  the  schools  space  and  premiums  at  our  fairs. 

W.  H.  Eknst,  Sec.  W.  C.  A.  S. 

Bluffton,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1877.** 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Wells 
CoQnty  Agricultural  Society  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

**We  have  created  a  class  or  division  of  Education  in  our  County  Fair  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  awaken- 
iag  a  new  interest  in  the  Fair. 

Oar  winter  schools  were  all  dosed  when  the  idea  was  conceived,  being  then 
IS  late  as  April  when  we  agreed  to  offer  premiums  in  that  department.  Only 
ow  city  school  and  normal  school  made  any  effort  as  schools  to  compete  for 
praniums.  The  very  excellent  work  which  was  displayed  by  our  graded 
ichool,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  Buckley,  and  the  normal  school  of 
Bhfton,  under  Superintendent  S.  S.  Roth,  does  much  credit  to  these  schools, 
ind,  considering  the  limited  time  they  had  to  prepare  the  work,  they  far  sur- 
pMnd  the  moat  sanguine  expectations  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
ooualy.  An  efibrt  Is  now  being  made  in  many  of  our  schools  throughout  the 
county  to  make  that  part  of  our  next  fair  a  grand  success.  Our  experience  so 
iut  viewing  the  matter  from  our  last  year's  success,  and  the  thorough  and 
stimulated  effort  now  being  made  by  the  schools  throughout  the  county  to  re- 
ceive the  honors,  we  think  justifies  us  in  recommending  that  a  similar  effort 
be  Buuie  by  other  Agricultural  societies,  believing  that  such  efforts  will  be 
fnUy  rewarded. 

We  find  that  the  benefits  are  not  only  in  the  interest  of  education,  but  the 
people  will  take  more  interest  in  the  fair,  turn  out  better,  and  therefore  the 
finr  will  be  better  financially  as  well  as  morally  and  intellectually. 

We  set  apart  one  day  free  to  all  pupils  of  our  common  schools,  and  on  that 
diy  last  season  our  gates  could  not  do  the  business,  and  we  opened  an  extra 
grte  to  admit  the  teams. 

We  expect  to  offer  a  much  more  extensive  list  of  premiums  in  that  division 
It  the  next  fair,  and  hope  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends  of 
•griculture  and  education  combined.'* 

At  my  request.  Professor  Buckley,  Superintendent  of  the  Bluffton  schools, 
broaght  the  various  products  shown  at  this  fair  to  Indianapolis  and  exhibited 
them  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December,  1877. 

The  following  resolution,  concerning  the  exhibit  was  adopted  unanimously, 
vis: 

**  Resolved^  That  we  most  heartily  recommend  the  plan  suggested  by  Sup*t 
Snait  of  holding  educational  exhibits  at  our  county  agricultural  fairs.  The 
snocesa  of  the  exhibit  made  by  Sup't  Buckley,  and  of  others  hardly  inferior 
ia  merit,  fully  warrants  the  belief  that  such  expositions  of  our  educational  in- 
dmtry  will  tend  to  awaken  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  schools  of  our  State." 

If  an  exposition  of  this  kind  could  be  made  at  the  county  fairs  under  suit- 
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able  management,  I  think  it  would  produce  good  results.    Pupils  should  be 
required  to  exhibit  their  rtgular  work^  and  the  ungraded  schools  should  have 
a  fair  chance  with  the  graded  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
I  commend  this  matter  to  your  careful  attention. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctka. 


PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 


Words  are  divided  into  classes  or  Parts  of  Speech.  This  daasificatioii 
have  a  fundamental  basis  in  thought  if  it  is  to  hold.  In  the  sentenoeSi  **  I 
come,"  '*To  come  is  his  duty,*'  **Time  to  come  is  called  future,"  the  word 
"  come,*'  in  each  case,  expresses  action,  but  it  is  a  different  part  of  speech  ia 
each  sentence. 

In  the  firrt  sentence  it  is  a  verb,  in  the  second,  it  is  a  noun,  and  in  the  third, 
it  is  an  adjective.  So  in  the  sentences,  *<  He  came  speedily"  and  "  To  come 
speedily  is  his  duty,"  we  have  the  word  "  speedily"  modifying  first  a  vcrf>  and 
second  a  noun,  and  yet  we  call  it  an  adverb  in  each  case. 

What  determinis  ike  class  to  which  each  word  in  any  git/en  sentence  beUngs  f 
An  answer  to  this  question  will  assist  your  able  contributor  to  the  Januaiy  Na 
of  the  Journal,  and  others  in  a  similar  difficulty,  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which 
many  are  so  apt  to  fall  in  classifying  words. 

Let  us  examine  the  material  used  in  constructing  thought  and  see  if  it  will 
not  give  us  an  answer.  First,  we  find  that  the  mind  deals  with  oljects.  In  fiict, 
it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  thought  without  using  an  object  as  the  snbject 
of  that  thought.  We  use  nouns  and  pronouns  to  express  these.  Second,  the 
mind  deals  with  the  attributes  of  objects, — that  is,  with  their  qualities,  aotions, 
or  relations,  etc.  Every  thought,  except  those  in  which  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate are  totally  identical, — which  some  assert  is  never  the  case, — is  simply 
the  cognition  of  a  relation  between  an  object  and  its  attribute. 

This  give  rise  to  a  class  of  words  called  adjectives.  All  words  that  express 
attributes  of  objects  exclusively,  are  typical  adjectives.  A  single  word  may 
express  both  object  and  attribute,  or  both  attribute  and  assertion,  etc. ;  but  in 
so  far  as  it  expresses  an  attribute  of  an  object  it  is  an  adjective. 

Third,  these  attributes,  such  as  qualities  and  actions,  also  have  attributes; 
for  example,  *' swiftly  flying  birds."  Here  *' swiftly''  expresses  the  quality  of 
the  action  of  flying;  it  is  a  swift  flying.  These  attributes  may  also  have  other 
attributes,  and  those  still  others,  and  so  on  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Thus  arises 
a  class  of  words  which  we  call  adverbs. 

These  objects,  attributes  of  objects,  and  attributes  of  attributes,  constitute 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  thought  But  in  order  that  a  thought 
shall  come  into  being  the  mind  must  lay  hold  of  this  material  and  discern  the 
relations  that  exist  in  it.    The  mind  must  build  or  construct  the  thongfaL 
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Kow  the  word  that  expresses  mental  action  of  discerning  relations  between 
objects  and  their  attributes  is  called  a  verb^  meaning  the  chief  word  in  the 
sentence.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  merely  show  connections  and  rela- 
tions either  between  thoughts  or  the  material  out  of  which  thoughts  are  con- 
itnicted. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  a  basis  for  classification  that  is  fundamental, 
and  the  class  to  which  any  word  belongs  in  any  sentence  must  be  determined 
by  the  idea  expressed  by  it  in  that  sentence. 

But  since  ideas  are  much  more  numerous  than  words,  we  find  a  single  word 
Qsed  to  express  a  great  Yariety  of  ideas.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
sentences:  "Man  is  mortal."  *' I  man  the  boats.''  ''Man-slaughter  is  a 
crime.*'    "  Manly  deeds  were  done."     **He  acted  manly." 

Now  in  eiich  one  of  these  sentences  the  word  <*  man"  suggests  to  the  mind 
aa  object,  but  in  each  one,  except  the  first,  the  idea  of  the  object  is  over- 
shadowed by  some  other  idea,  which  determines  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  of  course,  that  a  word  will  be  used  to  express 
two  meanings,  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  which  is  most  promi- 
nent. In  such  case  the  classification  will  depend  upon  the  view  which  the 
itodent  takes  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Some  will  see  it  in  one  way ; 
othen  In  another. 

The  mark  of  a  verb  is  that  it  expresses  the  mental  act  in  constructing  the 
thoQght  When  we  view  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  as  deter- 
mined, we  assert;  it  when  doubtful  or  contingent,  a  form  or  '*mood"  of  the 
Tob  is  used  that  expresses  this,  etc. ;  but  in  every  case,  in  order  that  it  shall 
be  a  verb,  it  must  contain  this  element  of  representing  or  expressing  the  act 
of  ihe  mind  in  constructing  the  thought.  If  this  element  is  wanting  the  word 
camot  be  a  verb.  So  of  any  other  part  of  speech.  There  is  a  certain  ele- 
nent  that  each  word  must  express  to  be  a  noun  or  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

la  the  thought,  ^  To  steal  is  base,"  the  object  about  which  I  think  is  ex- 
prcsed  by**  to  steal."  To  steal  is  therefore  a  noun.  But  <*  to  steal"  also 
opresMS  an  action  which  is  an  attribute.  As  attribute,  it  may  t)e  modified,  and 
die  word  expressing  this  modification  would  be  an  adverb;  as  ''  to  steal  inten- 
tionally is  base. " 

In  defining  a  part  of  speech  it  is  sufficient  to  give  its  distinguishing  mark — 
that  which  it  must  have. 

The  veib  is  not  so  satisfactorily  defined  in  a  brief  sentence  as  are  the  other 
pots  of  ^jeech.  But  when  we  say  that  *'the  verb  is  the  word  that  asserts 
bang,  action,  or  state,"  and  understand  that  ^asserV  may  mean  to  assert  pos- 
itively, or  contingently,  or  imperatively,  or  undeterminedly,  the  definition  will 
oorer  the  entire  ground.  The  essential  thing  is  that  it  give  expression  to  that 
ckment  tliat  builds  or  constructs  the  thought  out  of  the  material  with  which 
the  imnd  deals.  G   P.  B. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR. 


The  public  schools  are  to-day  claiming  more  attention  than  ever  before,  aad 
their  work  is  being  criticised  as  never  before.  A  class  of  persons,  by  no 
means  small  or  without  influence,  charge  that  education  tends  to  make  per> 
sons  discontented  and  unwilling  to  do  mannsd  labor;  abd  not  only  this,  bst 
that  it  causes  them  to  look  down  upon  work  as  menial,  and  upon  those  wbo 
engage  in  it  as  in  some  way  beneath  them.  Such  sentiments  as  these  are  ex- 
pressed and  used  as  an  argument  against  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  and 
it  behooves  teachers  to  have  in  mind  answers  to  such  fallacious  reasoning. 

In  this  connection  we  give  the  main  points  of  an  address  made  recently  bj 
President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  before  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture : 

**  There  has  been  a  rush  of  young  people  into  positions  that  do  not  tax  the 
muscle.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  to  obtain  a  living  by 
hard  work,  and  all  this  is  boldly  charged  against  the  schools.  School  spoils 
children  for  labor,  it  is  asserted^  it  makes  them  discontented  and  idle.  It  is 
too  common  a  trick  of  logic  to  connect  two  contemporaneous  phenomena  ss 
cause  and  effect.  The  moon  is  then  made  responsible  for  many  results  in 
agriculture,  and  the  schools  are  just  now  made  responsible  for  many  of  the 
ills  that  affect  humanity.  It  is  possible  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  enoogli 
to  inculcate  a  respect  for  labor  and  disrespect  for  idleness.  They  may  not  be 
sufficiently  effective  in  correcting  evils  which  have  their  source  outside  of 
school  rooms.  Many  causes  have  been  contributing  to  the  evil  which  has 
been  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  is*  the  influence  of  slavery,  which  once 
permeated  the  whole  country  with  degrading  ideas  of  labor.  It  will  take  s 
hundred  years  to  recover  from  the  influence  of  the  slave  code  with  its  *'  mud. 
sill "  theory  of  labor.  Another  cause  is  immigration,  which  has  filled  nearly 
every  department  of  industry  with  ignorant  and  cheap  workmen,  crowding  out 
intelligence  or  subjecting  it  to  unpleasant  social  conditions.  A  third  cause  is 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country,  opening  a  multitude  of  employments 
and  bidding  for  bright  and  intelligent  youth  to  fill  them,  thus  causing  a  rush, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  farm  into  the  towns  and  cities.  Political  and  social 
ideas,  resulting  from  free  institutions,  have  also  done  much  to  incite  the  ambi- 
tious and  aspiring  to  seek  those  employments  which  lead  to  public  life  and 
official  position.  They  have  also  tended  to  make  the  idea  of  service  unpleas- 
ant.   Much  of  the  idleness  which  disgraces  and  degrades  our  industrial  life  is 
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doe  to  inborn  laziness.  A  disinclination  to  work  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
son.  It  is  as  old  as  human  nature,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  peculiar 
«o  the  educated  and  intelligent.  On  the  contrary,  the  lower  the  condition  of 
a  people  the  less  the  inclination  to  work.  In  savage  tribes  the  work  is  done 
by  (hose  who  are  compelled  to  toil  either  by  hunger  or  by  eternal  force.  In 
half  civilized  nations  the  work  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women,  who  in  all  ma- 
terial respects  are  slaves,  and  generally  men  do  not  work  except  from  neces- 
sity or  interest.  Until  human  nature  changes  there  will  always  be  persons 
who  prefer  to  get  their  living  by  their  wits  rather  than  by  manual  toil.  These 
and  other  causes  which  might  be  named  are  certainly  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  condition  of  American  industry  without  charging  it  to  the  schools.  School- 
ing may  spoil  some  people,  but  many  more  are  spoiled  for  the  want  of  it. 
Orer  against  these  dogmas  of  aristocracy  the  speaker  put  a  few  propositions 
which  are  abundantly  sustained  by  experience : 

1.  Education  promotes  industry  and  lessens  idleness.  It  awakens  and 
multiplies  desires,  and  thus  incites  effort  to  secure  the  means  of  gratification. 
The  Indian  builds  his  rude  wigwam  and  fashions  his  bow,  and  arrow,  and 
tomahawk,  and  with  these  his  wealth  and  industry  cease.  Ignorance  every- 
where clothes  itself  in  rags  and  lives  in  hovels,  but  when  man's  nature  is 
opened  by  education  his  desires  clamor  at  the  gateway  of  every  nerve  and 
sense  for  gratification.  Effort  is  thus  incited,  and  the  forms  of  industry  mul- 
tiplied.   Wealth  is  the  child  of  intelligence. 

2.  Education  makes  labor  more  skillful  and  more  productive.  This  state- 
sent  is  based  on  wide  comparisons  of  intelligent  and  ignorant  labor,  and  is 
no  koger  questioned  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  facts.  The  hand  is  another 
hand  when  guided  by  intelligence,  and  the  nations  are  now  appealing  to  edu- 
cation to  give  success  to  their  industrial  interests. 

3.  Education  improves  the  condition  of  the  laborer.  Nowhere  do  an  ed* 
caked  people  cover  their  nakedness  with  rags  or  live  in  hovels.  Intelligence 
creates  wants  and  impels  to  effort,  and  thus  secures  comforts  and  easements. 
Intdligence  means  the  dignity  of  labor." 


HINTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  following,  "Hints  to  Subscribers,"  clipped  from  the  Christian  Union, 
10  exactly  hits  the  experience  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that  he  gives  it 
ipnee  in  the  editorial  department  and  indorses  it  in  full.  He  commends  the 
atide  most  heartily,  and  hopes  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  not  skip  it. 

**  Hints  to  Subscribers. — Always  be  careful  to  omit  the  name  of  the 
Kate  from  your  address.  The  publisher  is  supposed  to  know  the  state  in 
which  every  subscriber  lives.  It  is  useful  sometimes  to  sign  your  name,  but 
if  the  publisher  does  not  recognize  your  handwriting  and  enter  your  name  cor- 
rectly at  once  he  ought  to  resign  and  give  way  to  some  one  who  can. 

If  you  have  a  torn  or  doubtful  bill,  that  you  haven't  the  courage  even  to 
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put  in  the  contribution  box,  send  it  along.    The  publisher  has  peculiar  iadli- 
ties  for  selling  defaced  currency  and  counterfeit  bills  at  a  premium. 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  receive  your  paper  promptly,  write  the  pok-, 
lisher  a  sharp  letter.    Call  him  a  swindler  or  some  similar  pleasant  epithet. 
It  indicates  true  Christian  forbearance  on  your  part,  and  produces  an  agre^ 
able  effect  on  him. 

If  you  enclose  (by  mistake)  a  stamp  for  reply,  paste  it  carefully  and  finnly 
on  the  letter.  The  effort  to  remove  without  destroying  it  is  sure  to  make  the 
publisher  s — ^mile. 

Be  particular  not  to  prepay  your  letter.  It  affords  the  publisher  infinite  de- 
light, at  a  cost  of  only  six  cents,  to  send  to  the  Dead  Letter  office  for  it. 

If  disposed  to  prepay  at  all,  put  on  a  one-cent  stamp.  This  enables  the 
publisher  to  pay  five  cents  more  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  his  happinesK 
will  be  incomplete  without  it. 

Always  take  it  for  granted  that  the  subscribers  never  make  any  mistakes, 
and  that  the  publisher  is  responsible  for  all  errors  and  delays. 

If  a  mail  car  is  destroyed  by  fire,  charge  it  on  the  publisher.  If  a  heavy 
storm  delays  the  trains,  charge  it  on  the  publisher.  If  there  is  a  miscarriage 
of  any  kind,  charge  it  on  the  publisher.  And  the  severer  the  language  used, 
the  greater  his  enjoyment. 

A  violation  of  any  of  these  riiles  by  some  folks  will  cause  great  sorpnae  to 
publishers  and  take  away  much  of  their  enjoyment. 


BRAIN  CULTURE. 


Mr.  Dark,  of  the  firm  of  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  delivered  a  lecture  at  High 
School  Hall,  Indianapolis,  recently,  on  the  relation  and  importance  of  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  different  industries.  His  main  points  were 
as  follows : 

Although  every  man  admits  education  to  be  a  good  thing,  said  the  lec- 
turer, it  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  what  is  understood  by  education.  I 
would  reply  that  education  is  training  in  certain  elements  of  knowledge  which 
underlie  common  occupations.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  people  are 
engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  are  destined  for  these  employments,  and  the  greater  majority  of  them 
will  get  no  further  industrial  training  after  leaving  school.  Education  means 
the  equipment  of  a  brain,  that  being  the  seat  of  power.  Practical  education 
means  the  equipment  of  a  brain  for  practical  life,  so  that  it  can  dischai^ge  its 
creative  powers  upon  the  common  employments.  We  must  get  at  the  brain 
principally  through  its  servant-;,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  ear.  The  eye  and 
the  hand  are  its  principal  servants,  the  former  for  absorbing  and  the  latter  for 
expressing  or  giving  out.  These  two  functions  should  be  co-extensive,  or 
there  will  be  mental  dyspepsia.  The  tax  payer's  idea,  teaching  the  three  R*s, 
means  a  wide  absorbing  power,  and  a  limited  power  of  expression.  Add  the 
two  G's  and  history,  and  still  all  the  studies  are  on  the  absorbing  side.  Yet 
these  six  branches  provide  for  what  is  called  a  liberal  public  school  education. 
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Practical  education  is  tested  by  its  provision  for  expressing  or  giving  out. 
Writing  is  the  only  study  followed  that  affords  a  means  of  expressing  brain 
power;  but  it  is  not  available  in  this  respect  in  the  industrial  occupations. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  brain  be  provided  with  objects  of  creative  representa- 
tion  and  decoration  which  can  be  reached  through  the  eye.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  asked :  How  are  these  things  made  ?  it  cannot  be  answered  by  mere 
description.  What  is  needed  is  a  language  so  precise  that  whatever  object 
the  brain  may  imagine  of  beauty  or  novelty  of  form  may  be  constructed  in 
my  material.  Drawing  furnishes  just  this  means  of  expression  which  the 
brain  needs.  Not  mere  picture-making,  but  the  art  of  delineating  and  tracing 
the  outline  of  any  given  object  in  correct  proportions.  This  is  the  day  of 
mechanism,  and  the  public  school  might  adapt  its  teaching  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age.  These  nations  are  winning  in  the  world's  competitions  which  are 
best  able  to  employ  the  brain  power  of  their  people. 

He  urged,  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  that  as  a  large  majority  of  the  school 
children  would  be  compelled  to  do  manual  labor  for  a  livelihood,  they  should 
be  taught  to  use  their  hands  skillfully.  When  a  boy  leaves  school  and  seeks 
employment  the  first  question  asked  him  is,  not  what  do  you  know,  but  what 
can  you  do  ? 

The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  many  suggestive  diagrams,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  interest  by  a  large  audience,  composed  mainly  of  the 
teachers  of  the  city  schook. 


E.  P.  Cole  writes:  '*I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  order  the  Jour- 
nal anew  every  year.  I  expect  to  take  it  for  the  remainder  of  my  natural 
life,  and  enjoin  its  continuance  upon  my  heirs." 

We  shall  try  to  bear  in  mind  Prof.  Cole's  determination,  and  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  cause  to  which  he  has  given  his  life,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  remember  it  for  many  years  yet. 

This  give  us  opportunity  to  explain,  (i.)  that,  in  the  absence  of  special  ar- 
rangements, the  Journal  is  always  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  it 
has  been  subscribed:  (2.)  that  the  editor  himself  does  not  mail  the  Journal, 
and  that  his  mailing  clerk  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

The  general  rule,  as  a  business  rule,  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  if  some  of 
ihe  constant  readers  of  the  Journal  should  fail  to  send  in  their  renewals 
promptly  and  find  their  paper  unceremoniously  stopped,  they  will  please  un- 
derstand the  reason,  and  not  think  hard  of  the  editor. 


Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent,  teachers  are  required 
to  renew  their'licenses  within  sixty  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  license,  even 
though  their  contracts  reach  beyond  that  limit. 
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CONCERNING  ELIGIBILITY  OF  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES. 


Question  :  Does  section  3  of  an  act  approved  March  14,  1877,  which  pro> 
vides  that  the  township  trustee  shall  be  inspector  of  election  in  his  township, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  on  the  election  board  who  is  a  can- 
didate to  be  voted  for  at  any  election,  prohibit  a  township  trustee  now  serving 
from  being  re  elected  to  the  same  office  at  the  coming  election  ? 

Answer:  This  question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative.  An  act 
passed  by  the  same  legislature  limiting  the  eligibility  of  the  township  trustees 
to  two  terms,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  limit  the 
trustees  to  one  term.  It  is  suggested  that  the  proper  way  to  proceed  is  for  the 
trustee  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  act  in  his  place.  The  trustee  may  swear  in 
the  inspector  and  the  two  judges  appointed  by  him.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  State  Superintendent 

Question  2.  Is  a  trustee  first  elected  in  1872,  re-elected  in  1874  and  1876. 
eligible  in  1878? 

Ans,  At  the  first  reading  of  the  law  one  would  say  no^  but  further  study 
brings  doubt.  The  words  "hereafter"  and  "at  the  next  general  election  in 
October,"  when  there  is  no  election  in  October,  the  time  having  been  changed 
to  April,  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  legal  judges  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  The  Attorney  General  decided  in  the  May  Journal  that  trustees 
first  elected  in  1874  are  eligible  in  1878,  but  the  above  question  he  declines, 
for  some  reason  to  give  a  decision  upon. 


One  giatifying  fact  in  regard  to  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Smart  by  the  re- 
cent Democratic  Convention  is  that  it  shows  that  political  conventions  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  schools  must  be  taken  out  of  politics,  and  that  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  not  be  disposed  of 
as  a  political  machine,  and  that  the  rules  concerning  *Mocality"  and  "rotation 
in  office,"  usually  applied  to  other  offices  must  not  be  applied  to  it.  That  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  shall  be  regarded  as  a  non-political  office  is  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  nine- tenths  of  the  school  men  in  the  State. 
Let  fitness  be  hereafter  the  only  question  >^hen  the  judiciary  and  the  schools 
are  involved.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  this  principle  is  being  recognized  by  all 
parties. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  established  an  educational  department 
in  the  State  Fair,  and  will  offer  appropriate  premiums.  Teachers  should  be- 
gin to  prepare  for  this  at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  The  niove 
is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  must  result  in  great  good  to  the  school.  Thi;^ 
department  is  placed  under  the  care  of  Senator  Reagan. 

A  FEW  teachers  who  were  specially  favored  and  allowed  time  in  which  to 
pay  for  their  Journals,  have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  It  is  getting  late  in  the 
school  year,  and  we  hope  that  all  persons  knowing  themselves  indebted  for 
the  Journal  will  please  respond  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  JANUARY,  1878. 


Reading — i.  What  knowledge  of  words  should  a  child  gain  from  the 
stndy  of  his  first  reader? 

2.  "  Insects  generally  must  lead  a  jovial  life.  Think  what  it  must  be  to 
lodge  in  a  lily.  Imagine  a  palace  of  ivory  and  pearl,  with  pillars  of  silver 
and  capitals  of  gold,  and  exhaling  such  a  perfume  as  never  arose  from  human 
censer.  Fancy  again  the  fun  of  tucking  one's  self  up  for  the  night  in  the 
folds  of  a  rose,  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  sighs  of  summer  air,  nothing  to 
do  when  you  awake  but  to  wash  yourself  in  a  dew-drop,  and  fall  to  eating 
your  bed-clothes." 

Pronounce  and  analyze  phonetically  the  following  words :  insects^  generally^ 
fa!ace^  exhaling^  again.  Name  and  state  the  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  d  and  i  in  the  words  rocked  and  fields  are  sounded. 

3.  Find  the  etymological  meanings  of  the  words  insects^  capitals.  What  it 
a  capital?  (as  meant  here.)     A  censer? 

4.  What  is  the  connection  in  thought  between  the  first  sentence  and  those 
that  follow  ?  What  is  there  about  a  lily  to  remind  one  of  a  palace  of  ivory, 
etc.?    Force  of  the  word  again?    What  is  here  meant  by  bed-clothes. 

5.  What  do  you  infer  about  the  knowledge  and  tastes  of  the  author  of  this 
selection  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  knowledge  like  his  of  the  lily  ? 
What  is  the  test  of  good  reading  of  selections  of  this  style  ? 

Penmanship. — i.  With  what  materials  should  each  member  of  a  writing 
class  be  supplied  ? 

3.  Describe  fully  the  position  of  body,  arms,  hands,  and  feet,  which  yon 
would  have  pupils  assume  for  writing.  Describe  also  the  position  of  pen  and 
copy  book. 

3.  How  many  movements  may  be  employed  in  writing  ?  Name  and  des- 
cribe them.    What  is  the  value  of  movement  in  writing  ? 

4.  What  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of  letters  ?  What  is  the  unit 
for  measuring  their  width  ?  What  is  the  rule  for  spacing  and  combining  the 
imall  letters  ? 

5.  Make  the  three  classes  into  which  the  small  letters  are  divided  on  the 
basb  of  vertical  height.  What  is  the  height  of  the  capital  letters  above  the 
baseline? 

ARITHMETIC. — I.    What  is  the  basis  of  classification  of  numbers;  1st,  into 
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abstract  and  concrete ;  2d,  into  simple  and  compound ;  3d|  into  prime  and 
composite  ?     Give  an  illustration  of  each  class. 

2.  A  farmer  has  120  bushels  of  wheat  and  460  bushels  of  rye,  which  he 
wishes  to  put  into  the  least  number  of  boxes  of  the  same  capacity  without 
mixing  the  two  kinds  of  grain.     How  many  bushels  must  each  box  hold? 

3.  Reduce  ^,  5-6,  and  4-15  to  similar  fractions  having  the  least  common 
denominator.    By  analysis. 

4.  Define  ratio  and  proportion.  In  how  many  ways  may  we  expren  1 
proportion  ?     Illustrate  each. 

5.  What  principal  will  amount  to  I560  in  3  years,  i  month,  at  8  per  cent? 

6.  A  has  $60  and  B  has  I75.  A's  money  is  what  per  cent  less  than  B's? 
B's  money  is  what  per  cent  more  than  A*s  ? 

7.  Define  a  curved  line,  parallel  lines,  a  straight  line,  and  an  angle. 

8.  A  boy  bought  12  water-melons,  paying  10  cents  for  the  first,  12  cents 
for  the  second,  14  cents  for  the  third,  and  so  on ;  what  did  all  cost? 

9.  What  part  of  a  bushel  is  2  pecks,  5  quarts,  1.5  pint.? 
10.     From  14  rd.  3  in.,  take  13  rd.,  16  ft.,  8  in. 

Geography. — i.  What  one  of  the  United  States  has  an  eastern  and  i 
western  river  boundary  ?     Give  its  boundary. 

2.  How  many  degrees  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Arctic  Grcle? 
Give  the  proof. 

3.  State  three  {>roofs  that  the  earth  is  spherical. 

4.  What  causes  the  isothermal  lines  to  bend  so  far  to  the  north  between 
Labrador  and  Norway  ?     Explain. 

5.  Name  and  locate  three  mountain  systems  of  Africa. 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  each  essential  element  has  a  mod* 
ifier.     Designate. 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  modifiers  may  a  verb  have? 

3.  Arrange  correctly  and  punctuate  the  following  sentence :  **  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  by  Mr.  Gough  a  lecture  at  the  old  brick  church  was  delivered  on 
temperance." 

4.  Write  sentences  in  which  a  simple  word,  a  phrase,  and  a  clause  are 
each  used  as  objective  modifiers.     Designate. 

5.  Of  what  value  is  an  exercise  in  parsing  ? 

6.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  an  infinitive  is  used  as  a  noun.  Paise  the 
infinitive. 

7.  Analyze  the  following :    "  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds." 
8*     How  are  sentences  classified  in  respect  to  their  meaning  ? 

9.  Write  one  or  more  sentences  in  which  a  direct  and  an  indirect  quota- 
tion is  used.     Designate. 

10.  What  is  a  complex  sentence  ? 

History. — i.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Hudson  river  discovered  and 
explored  ?  State  the  importance  of  this  discovery  in  a  commercial  and  in  a 
political  point  of  view. 
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2.  What  provisions  were  made  in  Virginia  and  in  Massachusetts  for  com- 
mon and  for  higher  education  during  the  colonial  period  ? 

3.  When  was  the  government  of  the  United  States  organized  under  the 
present  constitution  ?  What  were  the  leading  forms  of  industry  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ? 

4.  What  were  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war 
of  Independence?  What  are  they  now?  What  connection  can  you  trace  be- 
tween the  occupation  of  the  people  of  th^  United  States  and  the  acquisition 
oi  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river? 

5.  What  territory  was  first  acquired  after  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment?   Under  whose  administration?    How  was  it  acquired? 

PrysioijCx:y. — i.  What  are  the  reasons  why  the  brain  is  protected  by  a 
rtroDg,  inflexible  bony  case,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  protected  almost 
▼holly  by  muscular  walls  ? 

2.  What  are  the  physiological  effects  of  rest  and  sleep  upon  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  and  upon  their  functions  ? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  change  of  color  in  the  blood  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  ?    Give  full  answer. 

4.  Why  does  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  sometimes  produce  a  loss  of  mo- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  a  loss  of  sensation  on  the  other  side  ? 

5.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  crystalline  lens  ? 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  How  would  you  use  the  windows  of  a  school 
room  to  secure  ventilation  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  a  teacher  responsible  for  the  care  of  school  property  ? 

3.  What  measures  do  you  use  to  prevent  tardiness? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  place  taking,  or  '*  going  up,"  in 
classes?    Why? 

5.  Under  what  circumstanceS|  if  any,  may  ridicule  be  used  as  an  incentive  ? 


State  University. — The  university  library  is  soon  to  receive  an  addition 
of  new  books.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  by  economic  management,  has  been 
able  to  save,  out  of  the  usual  appropriation,  |2,ooo.  This  said  amount  has 
been  wisely  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  These  books  have 
been  selected,  and  will  be  in  Place  on  or  before  the  first  of  April  next.  This 
will  be  a  feast  of  fat  and  new  things,  as  no  books  have  been  purchased  since 
'68.  The  statement  that  no  books  have  been  purchased  since  '68  sounds  a 
little  *' fogy."  The  average  legislator  says  it  sounds  "economic.^'  Yes,  the 
lame  kind  of  economy  that  keeps  the  woodman  chopping  from  day  to  day 
with  a  dull  axe  rather  than  stop  a  few  minutes  to  sharpen  it,  or  the  economy 
that  fattened  the  horse  on  *' saw-dust"  till  he  died.  'Tis  hoped  that  Indiana 
is  about  done  with  this  suicidal  economy. 

'Tis  a  noticeable,  not  to  say  a  singular  fact,  that  the  average  legislator  when 
seeking  retrenchment,  turns,  as  by  instinct,  to  education.  Cripple  that  and 
foster  ignorance,  and  he's  a  reformer.  There  is  an  economy  that  kiUs;  a 
fiheiality  that  saves.     May  wisdom  rule.  G. 
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SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


A  number  of  superintendents  and  teachers  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  met  during  the  last  session  of  the  State  Association  and  formed  a  new 
organization,  called  the  "Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association."  The  offi- 
cers are,  President,  Sup't  H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany;  Executive  Committee, 
Sup't  T.  J.  Charlton,  Vincennes,  and  Sup't  J.  R.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburgh. 

The  object  of  this  new  organization  is  to  wake  up  the  educational  interests 
in  southern  Indiana,  and  to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  teacheis  who 
seldom  attend  the  sessions  of  the  State  Association.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
new  association  will  be  held  at  New  Albany,  March  20,  21,  and  22,  1878. 
The  programme  will  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects.  It  is  being  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  give  all  classes  of  teachers  an  opportunity  to  say  some- 
things  and  they  should  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. Those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge  are  determined  to  xnak^  this 
meeting  one  that  will  pay  teachers  for  attending  it.  An  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  visit  the  New  Albany  schools,  and  other  places  of  interest  aboot 
the  Ohio  Falls. 

This  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
school  trustees  in  all  the  towns  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  will  gite 
their  teachers  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  meeting  at  New  Albany. 

The  Central  and  Phoenix  hotels  entertain  members  of  the  association  at  $1 
per  day.  Railroads  running  to  New  Albany  or  Louisville  will  be  asked  to 
reduce  their  fare  for  the  occasion.  J. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL. 


The  present  term  opened  with  a  larger  attendance  than  the  corresponding 
term  last  year.  This  was  a  surprise  to  all,  because,  thus  far,  the  attendance 
during  the  third  term  of  the  year  has  been  less  than  that  of  any  other  term. 
Then  it  was  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  **  hard  times  "  would  be  felt.  ' 

No  one  is  on  the  sick  list,  nor  have  the  services  of  a  physician  been  required 
for  a  period  of  two  months  The  school  was  never  in  better  condition,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  coming  term  are  flattering  in  the  extreme.  The  Cres- 
cent Society  Hall  was  dedicated  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  15.  This  b  28x70 
feet,  and  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  halls  of  the  '^Star*'  and  the 
'*  Crescent'*  societies  occupy  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  and 
are  undoubtedly  two  of  the  finest  halls  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  The  rooms 
for  the  Commercial  Department  are  now  on  the  first  floor  of  the  west  wing  of 
the  school  building.  Furniture  is  being  made  to  order  in  Chicago^  and  a 
room  40x60  feet  is  being  fitted  up  with  everything  necessary  for  the  work. 
Henceforth  the  Commercial  Department  will  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
other  departments  of  this  institution.  Prof.  C.  W.  Boucher,  who  is  hereafter 
to  have  charge  of  the  above  mentioned  department,  is  now  visiting  all  the 
prominent  commercial  schools  and  colleges  of  Chicago  and  the  eastern  cities^ 
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for  new  ideas.  Prof.  W.  A.  Yohn  has  returaed  from  Ohio,  and  has  resumed 
his  position  as  teacher  of  sciences.  He  spent  the  last  six  months  in  Colum- 
bus, adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  concerning  medicine,  anatomy,  physics, 
aad  chemistry. 

ANALYSIS  APPLIED    TO   PROBLEMS   IN  PERCENTAGE. 

100  per  cent  is  the  unit. 

I.  Required  8  per  cent  of  $350. 

1.  100  per  cent  =  I350. 

2.  I  per  cent  =  i-ioo  of  1350=13.50. 
3    8  per  cent  =  8Xfc.5o  =^28.00. 

.  * .  8  per  cent  of  I350  is  ^28.00. 

In  this  the  two  principles  are  combined.  The  solution  is  the  same  whether 
the  rate  per  cent  be  a  whole,  mixed,  or  fractional  number. 

II.  ^30  are  how  many  per  cent  of  ^600  ? 

1.  ^600=100  per  cent.  , 

2.  ^1.00=1-600  of  100  per  cent  =1-6  per  cent. 

3.  130=30X1-6  per  cent  =  30-6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent. 
•  *  •  #30  are  5  per  cent  of  ^600. 

III.  $500  are  20  per  cent  of  how  many  dollars  ? 
100  per  cent  =  required  number  of  dollars. 

1.  20  per  cent  =:  ^$500. 

2.  I  per  cent  =r  1-20  of  $500=^^25. 

3.  100  per  cent  =:  iooX$25=;^2,500. 
.  * .  $500  are  20  per  cent  of  12,500. 

IV.  I300  are  20  per  cent  less  than  what  ?  . 
100  per  cent  =  the  number. 

1.  100  per  cent  —  20  per  cent  =  80  per  cent. 

2.  80  per  cent  =  ^3oa 

3.  I  per  cent  =1=1-80  of  I300  =:  I3. 75. 

4.  100  per  cent  =  100  X  13-75  =  fe75' 
.    .  ^300  are  20  per  cent  less  than  $375. 

The  solutions  of  these  problems  explain  the  four  cases  in  percentage.  We 
have  taken  easy  problemS|  yet  the  same  analysis  will  answer,  no  matter  how 
complex  the  statement.  These  being  thoroughly  understood,  any  problem 
found  in  percentage,  or  any  of  its  applications,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 


Sap't  Macphkrson,  when  visiting  schools,  takes  notes  from  which  he  makes 
a  permanent  record  on  the  following  points : 

I.  The  condition  of  the  school  house,  furniture,  and  out-buildings. 
2.  Methods  and  results  of  discipline.  3.  Records,  attendance,  etc.  4.  Meth- 
ods and  results  of  instruction.  His  circular  to  parents  and  suggestions  to 
teachers  wngood. 
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DISTRICT  MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendents, 
adopted  at  a  meeting  during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, the  State  Board  of  Education  has  determined  to  hold  seven  meetings, 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  county 
superintendents,  and  learning  the  needs  of  the  schools  by  personal  inspection. 
The  meetmgs  will  be  held  as  follows : 

1.  Fort  Wayne,  Monday,  March  ii,  1878— Local  conunittee,  Jeremiah 
Hillegass,  David  Moury,  and  Macy  Good. 

2.  Plymouth,  Wednesday,  March  13, 1878— Local  committee,  W.  £.  Baileyr 
Wm.  H.  Hosmer,  and  Gideon  F.  McAlpine. 

3.  Lafayette,  Friday,  March  15,  1878. — Local  committee,  William  H, 
Caulkins,  John  G.  Overton,  and  Harry  G.  Wilson. 

4.  Evansville,  Monday,  March  18, 1878. — Local  conmiittee,  Frank  P.  Conn, 
Wm.  T.  Stilwell,  and  E.  R.  Brundick. 

5.  Terre  Haute,  Monday,  March  26,  1878. — Local  conmiittee,  Jno.  Rojse^ 
L.  A.  Stockwell,  and  J.  A.  Marlow. 

6.  Cambridge  City,  Wednesday,  March  28,  1878. — Local  conunittee,  John 
C.  Macpherson,  L.  P.  Harlan,  and  L.  M.  Crist. 

7.  North  Vernon,  Thursday,  March  29,  1878. — Local  committee,  John 
Carney,  H.  B.  Hill,  and  Isaac  Miller.  # 

The  convention  will  assemble  at  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  day  named,  and 
will  probably  continue  in  session  the  next  day.  County  superintendents  can 
attend  either  of  the  conventions  that  may  be  most  convenient  for  them.  They 
are,  however,  requested  to  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  of 
the  district  to  which  they  wish  to  attach  themselves,  at  an  early  day,  and  state 
whether  they  will  attend  or  not.  ■  The  members  of  the  State  Board  have  been 
asssigned  to  districts  as  follows :  First  and  Second,  John  S.  Irwin ;  Third,  E. 
E.  White;  Fourth,  John  M.  Bloss;  Fifth,  Wm.  A.Jones;  Sixth,  George  P. 
Brown;  Seventh,  Lemuel  Moss. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  county  superintendent  in  the  State  will  make  early 
arrangements  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  meetings.  It  is  suggested  that 
each  county  superintendent  will  bring  with  him  to  the  meeting,  for  exchange^ 
copies  of  circulars,  courses  of  study,  reports,  blanks,  etc.,  which  he  may  have 
issued  for  the  use  of  his  teachers  or  school  officers. 


Answers  to  Queries. — i.  Pronounce  "advertise"  with  i  long,  and  accent 
on  the  last  syllable. 

2.  **  We  believed  he  was  sick"  is  a  correct  sentence. 

3.  '*  Practical  Education"  means  anything  that  the  user  of  the  expression 
chooses  to  make  it. 

4.  <'Amor  vincit  omnia"  means.  Love  conquers  all  things. 

There  were  fourteen  examinations  for  the  ladies'  classes  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  last  session,  and  118  students  entered.  Of  this  number,  over 
fifty  obtained  first  class  certificates,  and  only  twelve  failed  to  obtain  a  place. 
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Allen  County. — ^The  teachers  of  Allen  county  assembled  in  annual  ses- 
sion in  the  circuit  court  room,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  January  28,  1878.  Sup*t 
Hillegass  presided.  The  enrollment  the  first  day  amounted  to  200,  that  for 
entire  sesnon,  361.  A  number  of  prominent  educators  were  present,  and  did 
good  work.  The  teachers  return  to  their  work  feeling  that  they  were  well 
paid  for  their  time.  The  success  of  the  institute  work,  as  well  as  the  attend- 
ance, is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  county  superintendent. 

D.  M.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Rush  County. — ^The  report  of  J.  B.  Blount,  the  county  superintendent  to 
the  state  superintendent,  concerning  institutes,  shows  the  school  interest  in 
Rush  county  to  be  on  the  increase.  A  general  rally  of  the  teachers  is  to  be 
had  on  the  second  Saturday  in  March  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  county 
association. 

Plymoitth. — R.  A.  Chase,  sup't  of  the  Hpmouth  schools,  has  printed  the 
{(^lowing  rules : 

Visitors  are  requested  to  visit  the  schools  at  any  time. 

To  enter  the  rooms  without  knocking. 

Teachers  are  prohibited  from  calling  upon  visitors  for  speeches  or  **  re- 
marks." 

From  changing  the  regular  order  of  exercises  of  the  school  on  account  of 
ibe  presence  of  visitors. 

From  calling  upon  bright  and  forward  pupils  to  the  exclusion  of  dull  and 
backward  ones,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  visitors. 

LoGANSPORT. — A  well  posted  '*  vbitor,"  after  spending  some  time  in  the 
Logansport  schools,  ''writes  them  up"  in  the  papers,  and  speaks  of  what  he 
saw  in  highly  commendable  terms.  He  pronounces -M.  S.  Coulter,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  J.  K.  Walts  is 
stin  superintendent. 

Lebanon. — Enrollment,  650 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  94.  The  schools  in 
good  condition — ^four  years'  course  in  the  high  school.  M.  M.  McCreight  is 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  A.  O.  Reubelt  is  sup*t  Sup't  Reubelt,  and 
bis  corps  of  teachers,  recently  spent  a  day  in  th^  Indianapolis  schools.  This 
shows  enterprise. 

WiNCiiESTER  — ^The  schools  under  E.  H.  Butler  are  reported  as  flourishing. 
Winchester  claims  the  best  lecture  course  in  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools. 

Linwood,  a  suburb  of  Lafayette,  is  just  completing  a  good  five-room,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated  school  house.  Geo.  Rogers,  one  of  the  trustees,  is  a 
devoted  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Huntington. — The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Huntington  schools, 
Feh.  4-8,  was  the  occasion  for  a  general  educational  revival  in  that  place. 
The  number  of  visitors  was  large,  and  the  reports  of  the  examinations  are 
eztronely  flattering.      James  Baldwin,  the  8up*t,  never    does  anything  by 

Halves. 
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The  girl  students  at  University  College,  ^London,  took  high  honois  this 
year.  Mr.  Hurley's  daughter  Marion  won  the  first  prize  in  art;  Miss  Con- 
stance D*Arcy  the  first  in  art  anatomy,  and  Miss  Orme,  sister-in-law  of  Pro* 
fessor  Masson,  the  Joseph  Hume  scholarship  in  jurisprudence.  Miss  Ella 
Watson,  a  young  girl,  won  the  Rothschild  scholarship  of  £^o  a  year. 

Jas.  a.  C.  Dobson,  sup't  of  Hendricks  county,  has  induced  his  county  ag- 
ricultural board  to  organize  an  educational  department  in  the  county  Fair  to 
be  held  next  fall,  and  to  oflfer  ^35  to  ^50  in  premiums  to  that  department. 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

There  are  140,000  drinking  places  in  the  country  and  142,000  schools. 
Let  teachers  and  parents  look  to  it  that  the  attendants  upon  the  latter  do  not 
become  the  habitues  of  the  former. 

The  Valparaiso  normal  school  has  at  least  one  student  from  every  county  in 
the  State. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  superintendent  of  Clark  county,  uses  one  of  the  most 
unique  monthly  reports  we  have  seen. 

The  Cass  county  normal,  at  Walton,  will  begin  April  9,  instead  of  April  2, 
as  announced  last  month. 

A  normal  institute  will  be  he  held  in  Washington,  June  and  July,  by  E.  C. 
Trimble  and  D.  £.  Hunter. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  last  State  Association  the  meeting  was  referred  to  by 
the  secretary  as  the  24th.     It  should  be  the  23d. 

R.  Spear  and  W.  S.  Williams  will  open  a  12-weeks'  normal  institute  at 
Lancaster,  April  i. 

AsBURY  University  will  open  a  ten-weeks'  normal  session  April  3. 


PERSONAL. 


James  H.  Smart,  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  re-nominated  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Teachers,  without 
regard  to  party,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  this  nomination,  as  all  are  interested 
in  having  a  first  class  man  for  this  office  on  each  ticket,  so  that  whichever 
party  succeeds  the  schools  shall  not  suffer. 

The  facts  that  Mr.  Smart  was  nominated  for  a  third  term,  contrary  to  all 
precedent  by  either  party,  that  another  man  from  Mr.  Smart's  own  county 
had  just  been  nominated  to  a  prominent  place  on  the  ticket,  that  there  were 
eight  opposing  candidates,  and  that  he  was  the  only  candidate  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot,  are  a  compliment  that  any  man  might  well  be  proud  of.  Mr. 
Smart  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  needs  no  commenda- 
tion at  our  hands.  He  is  a  good  officer,  and  if  re-elected  will  continue  to 
serve  the  people  well  and  represent  their  educational  interests  with  ability. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Republican  party  will  be  equally  sensible  and 
nominate  an  equally  good  man  for  this  important  position. 
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C.  S.  Ladlanii  prinipal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school,  edits  an  educational 
department  in  the  Frankfort  Crescent,  and  he  does  it  well. 

Dr.  Samuel  Elliott  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools 
vUt  John  D.  Philbrick.  Mr.  Philbrick  has  been  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  schools,  and  no  superintendent  in  the  country  sustains 
a  higher  reputation.     Dr.  Elliott  is  said  to  be  a  worthy  successor. 

A.  M.  Bums,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher  at  Richmond  and  Lafayette,  is 
now  a  practicing  physician,  doing  well,  at  Clement,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Stewart,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state,  but  later  a  practicing  physician 
It  Knightstown  and  Spiceland,  is  now  following  his  last  chosen  profession  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  is  president  of  the  Lawrence  School  Board,  and 
is  highly  respected.  He  gives  a  good  report  of  W.  A.  Boles,  late  of  Shel- 
byville,  who  now  superintends  the  Lawrence  schools. 

J.  W.  Milam,  brother  to  E.  B.  Milam,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  Knox  county,  vice  E.  B.  Milam  resigned.  Mr.  Milam  is  young  (being  but 
23  years  of  age),  but  is  of  good  character  and  good  habits,  and  will  doubtless 
make  up  in  energy  and  application  what  he  lacks  in  experience. 

B.  F.  Marsh  is  still  principal  of  the  Lynn  schools. 

Bruce  Carr,  agent  for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  has  changed  his  head- 
qaarters  from  Bedford  to  New  Albany. 

W.  W.  Cheshire  is  superintendent  of  the  Crown  Point  schools. 

R.  A.  Chase,  sup't  of  the  Plymouth  schools,  has  been  out  of  school  on  the 
sick  list  for  more  than  a  month.  • 

W.  T.  Fry,  sup't  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools,  recently  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  by  the  explosion  of  a  spirit  lamp  while  preparing  a  chemical  experi- 
ment   One  of  his  hands  was  fearfully  burned. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  late  sup't  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  has  been  invited  by 
Commissioner  General  McCormick  to  organize  the  exhibition  of  educational 
machinery  and  methods  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  in  Paris-  This  is  a 
good  appointment. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  the  Elocutionist,  is  engaged  to  labor  during  the  spring  term 
in  the  Fort  Wayne  College. 

B.  Y.  Comstock,  sup't  of  the  F.  &  K.  R.  R.,  recently  placed  the  Editor  of 
this  paper  under  special  obligations  to  him  by  rendering  a  kindness  long  to  be 
remembered . 

H.  G.  Woody  still  has  charge  of  the  New  London  schools. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  principal  of  the  Scribner  high  school,  New  Albany,  pro- 
poses to  do  institute  work  this  year.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  efficient 
worker. 

D.  £.  Hunter  is  open  to  engagement  to  do  institute  work  in  August. 

On  New  Year's  day  H.  B.  Hill,  sup't  of  Dearborn  county,  received  from 
Sl  Joseph's  school  a  beautiful  testimonial  of  regard.  It  was  presented  in  a 
handsome  manner  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
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Harry  G  Wilson,  sup't  of  Cass  county,  is  a  better  superintendent  than  be 
was  two  months  ago.    Cause  why  ?     He  has  recently  marriecU 

Pecci,  the  name  of  the  new  Pope,  is  pronounced  Petchee. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


SwiNTON*s  New  Language  Lessons:  Elementary  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion. Harper  Brothers :  New  York.  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent  for 
Indiana. 

This  new  book  is  a  re-casting  of  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  issued  a  few 
years  ago.  This  book  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  one,  in  that  it  is  ar* 
ranged  with  more  system  and  introduces  more  grammatical  forms,  thus  fitting  it 
to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  grammars  in  all  lower  language  work.  The 
original  idea  that  gave  Swinton*s  Language  Series  such  popularity  is  retained 
in  this  book,  namely ;  the  idea  of  beginning  early  with  the  child  and  teaching 
it  language  through  the  use  of  language,  and  in  all  stages  to  teach  grammatical 
forms  and  rules  through  the  living  language  rather  than  by  means  of  clas- 
sification, nomenclatures,  and  paradigms.  Harper's  Language  Series  is  now 
short,  complete,  and  equal  to  the  best. 

Monroe's  Reading  Charts  and  Primer.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  & 
Co.    Western  agent,  Francis  S.  Belden,  25  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

These  charts  are  the  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  seen.  The  cuts  are  be- 
yond criticism ;  the  matter  well  graded  and  suited  to  children  of  the  age  for 
whom  it  is  intended ;  the  type*and  paper  are  unsurpassed ;  they  are  new  in  all 
regards.     The  method  of  grouping  words  is  excellent. 

The  chart-primer,  which  corresponds  with  the  charts,  page  for  page,  for 
more  than  half  the  book,  contains  64  pages,  and  serves  as  an  easy  means  of 
transferring  from  the  large  type  to  the  small. 

The  Literary  World,  published  by  E.  Hames  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  aa 
eight-page,  three-column  monthly  of  great  value  to  any  one  who  desires  to 
keep  up  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  given  up  almost  exclusively 
to  the  review  of  new  books,  and  these  reviews  are  prepared  by  the  best  lite- 
rary critics  in  the  country. 

The  Country  Gentleman,  published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany, 
New  York,  is  the  leading  weekly  of  this  country  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
farm  life.  No  farmer  should  be  without  one  or  two  papers,  at  least,  devoted 
to  his  chosen  businesss,  and  none  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  the  Country 
Gentleman.     Price,  in  advance,  $2.50. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  for  February,  has  60  engravings  illustra- 
tive of  various  labor-saving  contrivances.  Among  them  a  cheese  factory,  a 
country  house  costing  I500  to  I700,  etc.,  etc.  The  subjects  discussed  are  of 
great  interest  to  fanners,  stock-raisers,  and  gardeners,  embracing,  as  they  do, 
almost  every  phase  of  rural  life.  Price,  j^i.6o  a  year.  Orange  Jndd,  &  Co., 
New  York,  publishers. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Wimted* — An  agent  in  every  township  and  city  in  the  state  of  Inciiana 
to  canvass  for  an  article  that  should  be  in  every  house.  An  active  teacher 
Mil  easily  make  twice  what  he  makes  teaching  school.  For  circulars  and 
paiticolars  address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  Fsrtich's  '<  Instructive  Elocution"  is  selling  more  rapidly  this  year 
than  last.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  only  75  cents.  The  original  lec- 
ture and  chapter  on  **  Methods  of  Class  Work,"  are  alone  considered  worth 
the  price.  Every  teacher  and  student  of  Elocution  ought  to  see  this  concise 
and  practical  system  of  instruction,  especially  suited  to  the  private  learner. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.    Address  the  author,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

I2-tf 

Prepaid  Samples,  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  cm.  for  67  cents. 
Qass  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  11  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  j^i.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  7\  K.  Metric 
paper,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

2-tf 

J.  Warren  McBroom,  of  Newtown,  does  institute  work  which  can  be 
heaitily  commended.  He  has  a  popular  evening  lecture  on  "  Pestalozzi  and 
Horace  Mann,''  that  pleases  and  entertains. 

We  wish  very  much  a  few  May  Journals  for  1877.  Any  one  sending  us  a 
copy  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month. 

Spicelakd  Academy  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  spring  term  begins  April  i.  During  this  term  Normal  work  will  be 
made  a  specialty.  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  this  school  are  in  con- 
stant demand. 

The  expenses  of  attending  the  spring  term  of  eleven  weeks,  beginning 
Apr.  10,  at  the  Ft.  Wayne  College,  is  only  I33.  This  includes  board,  tuition, 
famished  room,  etc.  For  particulars  address  W.  F.  Yocum,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  or  W.  H.  Fertich,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Cook's  Monthly  Report  Cards  are  the  most  convenient  blanks  ever  published 
on  which  to  make  reports  to  parents.  They  were  prepared  with  care  by  O.  S. 
Cook,  a  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  with  records  and  blanks,  both 
in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it.  Every  parent  wants  a  report, — every  teacher 
wants  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  blank  on  which  to  send  the 
item^ — hence,  everybody  wants  Cook's  Monthly  Report  Cards.  Address  O, 
S.  Cook,  63  and  65  Washington  street,  Chicago. 


The  Sohool-room  Test  Applied  to 

HARPER'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

From  S.  W.  Merritt,  Prin,  of  Grammar  School  No,  22,  N.  Y.  City. 

Harper's  School  Geography  has  been  in  use  in  our  school  over  a  year— the 
Introductory,  about  four  months.     We  consider  them  the  best  books  on  the 
subject  we  have  ever  used.     They  are  clear,  concise,  logical  in  arrangement, 
full  without  redundancy,  and  very  pleasantly  written.     The  salient  points  of 
the  subject  have  been  seized  by  a  master's  hand,  and  so  presented  as  to  both 
charm  and  instruct  the  pupil;  while  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  is  procteding  on  scientific  principles,  and  that  his 
labor  is  not  in  vain.     Teachers  can  put  these  works  into  the  hands  of  their 
'pupils  with  the  firm  assurance  that  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  subject 
can  be  mastered  in  a  reasonable  time — a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  school  life  of  the  average 
pupil.     Printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  perfection  of  art — the  maps  be- 
ing especially  beatifiil  and  clear — they  have  the  additional  merit  of  great  da- 
rability;  the  paper  being  very  substantial,  and  the  binding  superior  to  that  of 
any  geographies  we  have  ever  used :  books  in  use  a  year  show  no  signs  of 
giving  way.  and  are  as  firm  as  on  the  day  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils — a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

From  J.  H.  Martin,  Sup't  Schools^  Franklin^  Ind. 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  since  last  September,  I  am 
free  to  say,  that  wiiile  we  anticipated  good  results  from  our  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  books  before  adopting  them,  we  have  realized  better  results  than 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  anticipated.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  pro> 
nouncing  the  series  an  exceptional  success. 

The  Introductory  Geographv  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  amoant 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  methods  of  the  author  as  to  give  emineat 
satisfaction  wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 

From  H.  B.  Hill,  County  Superintendent  of  Dearborn  County, 

Harper's  Series  of  Geographies  have  been  in  use  in  Dearborn  county  for 
more  than  a  year,  and,  since  their  first  introduction,  have  had  no  rival  in  our 
common  schools.  They  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  to  teachen 
and  pupils.  Especially  do  we  commend  the  primary  work.  Childen  are  de- 
lighted with  it  at  first  sight.,  and  the  study  of  Geography  becomes  to  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Harper's  the 
best  Geographies  now  in  use. 

From  J.  C  Gregg,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Brazil. 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  for  six  months,  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  statement :  I  have  used  four  othej*  series  of  Geographies 
at  different  times  as  a  teacher,  but  I  prefer  Harper's  to  any  of  them. 

1.  Because  of  their  cheapness,  they  having  only  two  books  in  their  series, 
while  others  have  three  or  four. 

2.  Because  the  work  is  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  pupil  and  for  the 
teacher.     All  of  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  them. 

3.  Because  the  maps  are  so  well  executed,  the  map  questions  so  clear  and 
direct,  and  the  matter  of  each  lesson  is  so  well  selected  and  arranged. 

4.  Because  these  books  are  not  filled  up  with  minutiae  that  no  pupil  ever 
can  learn  or  ought  to  learn ;  and  not  least,  because  the  typographical  appear- 
ance of  the  books  is  so  excellent. 

"tfS^A  Complete  Course  in  Physical  and  Political  Geography  is  presented  im 

Tktfo  Boohs. 

For  Introductory  rates  address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  A  Indianapolis. 
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ENTHUSIASM  FOR  ENGLISH. 
B.  C.  Burt,  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


[Y  Enthusiasm  for  English  is  meant  that  (eeling  for  the 
mother-tongue  and  its  literature,  which  answers  to  pat- 
riotism or  love  for  the  fatherland. 
^1^  The  latter  rightly  includes  the  former,  but  it  is  too 
often  only  a  wild,  fitful  fanaticism  for-  a  vague,  external,  me- 
chanical something  called  **the  Government,"  "the  Constitu- 
tiop,"  or  **the  Union."  The  time  and  land  in  whtch  the  name 
of  Shakspeare  will  make  all  English-speaking  people  proud  of 
their  tongue  and  of  all  lands  that  use  it,  are  not  here.  If  the 
English-speaking  race  were  threatened  with  overthrow,  as  were 
the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  would  there  be  the 
fiery  magic  in  the  great  and  comparatively. young  and  fresh 
names  of  English  literature  that  there*  was,  for  the  modern 
Greeks,  in  the  great  narne^  of  their  ancient  literature^  over  two 
thousand  years  old  ? 

This  want  of  enthusiasm  for  English  shows  want  of  vital 
knowledge  of  it,  for,  to  know  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Milton,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Longfellow  is 
to  love  and  admire  them,  to  be  manifestly  enriched  and  enno- 
bled by  them.  But  this  want  of  knowledge  need  not  be  in- 
ferred merely.  With  open  eyes  and  ears,  you  may  easily  find 
it  everywhere  around, — sometimes  where  you  least  expect  to 
find  it.     Now  and  then  you  will  meet  one  who  is  rich  in  a  deep 
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knowledge  and  love  of  some  choice  book  or  books,  but  oftenest  , , 
you  will  find,  without  taking  much  pains,  that  even  the  appa-  I 
rent  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  but  a  smattering,  required  by 
the  prevalent  literary  fashion, — this,  ^00,  in  periodicals,  books, 
and  people  of  undoubted  intelligence  in  other  matters.  But  to 
avoid  generalities,  consider  a  few  facts.  They  were  gathered 
from  entrance  examination  papers  in  one  of  the  State  institu- 
tions. Conversation  with  teachers,  superintendents,  and  others 
competent  in  this  matter,  shows  that  facts'  of  the  same  character 
might  easily  be  gathered  at  almost  any  of  the  institutions  in  thi& 
State,  and  in  State  institutions  of  neighboring  States.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  choose  from  the  papers  facts  which  represent  not 
the  ignorance  merely,  but  the  actual  condition  of  the  prevalent 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  In  answer  to  a  request  to  name 
three  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers,  living  or  dead,  and 
as  many  such  American  writers,  replies  like  the  following  were 
given:  English,  Charles  Dickens,  Robert  Burns,  Shakspeare; 
American,  Will  Carleton,  Bret  Harte,.  J.  G.  Whittier:  English, 
Shakspeare,  Longfellow,  Edgar  A.  Poe;  American,  Webster, 
Franklin,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe :  English,  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Bunyan;  American,  William  R.  Locke,  Horace  Greeley,  Josh 

Billings:  English, \  American,  Harvey,  QuackenbOs, 

Webster  (Noah,  most  likely).     Here  are  some  of  the  errors  of 
one  set  of  papers:  English  writers,  Longfellow,  Homer,  Bryant, 
Poe,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Julius  Caesar,  Martin  Luther;  Amer- 
ican writers,  Walter  Scott,  Humboldt,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Livingstone,  Dryden,  Macaulay,  Shakspeare.     It  is  a 
very  common  error  to  make  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  exchange 
countries.     To  the  question  or  questions.  Who  wrote  The  Can- 
terbury Tales?    Paradise  Lost?    Snow  Bound ^    Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin?    Evangeline?   one  person  out  of  eighty-two  answered 
rightly  for  The  Canterbury  Tales ;  thirty-nine  for  Paradise  Lost; 
nineteen  for  Snow  Bound ;  twenty-three  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin; 
eigRteen,  only,  for  Evangeline.     Eighty- one  out  of  eighty-two 
knew  not  the  authorship  of  writings  in  the  mother  tongue  which, 
in  their  way,  stand  next  to  Shakspeare's.     Thirty  gave  no  an- 
swer whatever  to  any  of  these  questions.    The  five  works  named 
were  attributed  to  a  long  and  curious  list  of  writers.     The  list " 
cannot  be  given  here,  but  it  shows  the  existence  of  names  cov- 
ering not  even  the  ghosts  of  ideas.     From  the  same  papers,  in 
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answer  to  a  request  to  name  favorite  authors,  or  authors  who 
had  been  of  especial  interest  and  benefit  to  the  persons  exam> 
ined,  the  following  results  were  obtained :    Five  of  the  thirty- 
nine  who  knew  who  wrote  Paradise  Lost  mentioned  Milton; 
not  one  of  the  nineteen  who  knew  by  name  the  author  of  Snow- 
Bound,  mentioned  Whittier;  two  of  the  twenty-three  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  writer  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  mentioned 
Mrs.  Stowe ;  of  the  eighteen  who  knew  who  wrote  Evangeline, 
only  five  mentioned  Longfellow.     Nine  named  Tennyson ;  six, 
J.  G.   Holland;  five,  Shakspeare;   three.   Pilgrim's  PrQgress; 
various  persons,   various  writings,   as,  Fragments  of  Science, 
Ancient  Mariner,  History  of  the  World,  Ivanhoe,  Fun  better 
than  Physic,  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  Lucile^  Abbott's  History  of 
the  Civil  War,  Innocents  Abroad,  Moody's  Sermons,  Helen's 
Babies,    Getting  on  in   the  World,   Haste  and  Waste,   Wide 
Awake,  Stepping  Homeward,  St.  Elpio,  Lena  Rivers,  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice.     Many  persons  mentioned  no  book  at  all. 
Of  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  eleven  thought  Shakspeare 
interesting  and  profitable,  but  only  three  or  four  could  tell  who 
wrote  King  Lear  or  Macbeth.     Nearly  all  who  have  ever  been 
examined  have,  when  asked  to  quote  from  a  favorite  author, 
utterly  failed  to  do  so,  or  have  given  very  distorted  quotations, 
hardly  to  be  recognized.     If  time  permitted,  some  curious  facts 
might  be  given  concerning  the  knowledge  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.     It  is  much  more  encouraging,  but   is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  in  answer  to  a  request  to  name  three  of  the  most 
prominent  newspapers  of  this  country  and  as  many  such  maga- 
zines, forty-seven  different  newspapers  were  named,  and  twenty- 
seven  different  magazines  ?    Furthermore  no  one  newspaper  was 
named  more  than  twenty-eight  times,  that  is,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  eighty-two  person^  examined,  agreed  on  any  one  paper. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  maga- 
zines.    Now;  the  papers  from  which  the  facts  are  gathered  were 
written  by  persons  the  large  majority  of  whom  have  been  teach- 
ers in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  in  some  cases  leading 
teachers  in  their  counties,  and  all  of  whom  are  now  or  expect 
to  be  teachers  in  the  common  .schools.     Among  them  are  grad- 
uates of  high  schools  and  students  from  colleges.     The  exanii^ 
nations  on  the  legal  branches  showed  that  many  had  had  fair 
instruction  in  those  branches;  others,  of  course,  had  not.     But 
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a  comparison  of  the  examination  papers  on  the  legal  branches, 
the  papers  on  general  reading,  and  the  statistical  examination 
papers^  shows  that  those  best  informed  in  the  legal  branches 
were  by  no  means  always  the  most  familiar  with  general  litera- 
ture. Quite  the  reverse  often,  and  names  can  be  given  of  men 
and  women  standing,  in  common  school  scholarship,  among  the 
very  highest  at  entrance,  throughout  their  attendance,  and  after- 
wards as  teachers  in  their  counties,  who  could  not  say  whether 
Longfellow  were  dead  or  alive,  could  not  name  any  of  his 
writings,  — indeed,  knew  nothing  of  this  household  poet  as  one 
would  think,  whose  very  name  even  may  have  been  made 
known  to  them  by  the  question  which  they  failed  to  answer. 
The  average  age  of  all  the  persons  examined  was  twenty-one 
years.  They,  without  doubt,  represent  at  least  the  average  in- 
telligence of  the  incipient  active  members  of  society  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  significant  of  the  facts 
already  given  have  been  matched  by  a  very  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive book  dealer  who  has  a  wide  trade,  whether  you  consider 
territory  or  classes  of  people. 

Now,  what  can  be  gathered  from  all  these  facts?  DiruOy: 
(i)  The  standard  writers,  the  broad,  unifying  writers,  either  in 
England  or  America,  are  scarcely  known,  as  such,  to  the  masses 
of  our  people  even  by  name.  (2)  Even  when  the  names  are 
pretty  familiar  to  ear  and  to  eye,  they  are  still  mere  names  for 
the  most  part,  wrongly  associated  with  time  and  place,  and 
hardly  associated  at  all  with  men  having  bodies,  minds,  hearts, 
and  wills,  under  conditions  of  /time,  place,  circumstance,  in 
short,  life.  (3)  Instead  of  the  comparatively  few  standard  writers, 
either  none  at  all  are  read  by  the  masses,  or  a  multiformity  or 
multiplicity  of  unimportant  writers  who  exercise  promiscuous 
influences  which  are,  besides,  often  indifferent  or  absolutely  per- 
nicious. (4)  Whether  the.  writers  read  were  standard  or  not, 
though  they  may  have  left  some  impression  upon  the  mind  and 
heart,  they  left  little  in  the  memory  which  could  be  transmitted 
by  the  readers  and  become  a  bond  of  union  between  them  and 
their  pupils  or  their  friends.  (5)  Supposing  for  a  moment  that 
Indiana  is  the  least  State  in  the  educational  '< Union,"  no  paper 
or  magazine  has  a  truly  national  reputation.  Indirectly:  (i) 
Still  supposing  Indiana  to  be  the  least  in  the  educational 
"Union,"  we  have  as  yet  no  truly  lutional  writer,  that  is,  a 
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writer  who  represents  the  national  mind,  the  national  heart,  the 
national  character,  the  national  life, — indeed,  by  this,  as  by 
other  things,  the  question  is  very  strongly  suggested  whether  or 
not  we  are  yet  truly  a  nation, — ^not  a  formal  nation  merely,  but 
a  spiritual  nation,  conscious  of  a  calling  and  of  power  and  duty 
to  follow  it.  (2)  The  people  do  not  see  **  what  a  book  is  and 
what  it  is  to  read  :'*  do  not  see  that  a  book  is  an  intensified  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  feelings,  and  principles,  which  since  they 
come  from  a  man  or  from  men,  sometimes  from  a  man  or  from 
men  who  is  or  are  the  very  quintessence  of  one  or  more  ages 
or  nations  of  the  world,  may  be  read  into  the  minds,  hearts, 
and  actions  of  other  men,  ages,  and  nations;  the  people  do  not 
see  through  the  forms  of  the  literary  art  into  the  soul  of  the 
literary  artist;  and,  as  the  result  of  all,  do  not  make  the  effort 
which  standard  writers  demand  for  appreciation,  and,  of  course, 
reap  not  the  corresponding  benefit.  (3)  The  great  majority 
read  with  little  or  no  effort  or  benefit  beyond  that  belonging  to 
the  light  amusement  which  the  swarm  of  insignificant  authors 
afford, — they  read  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  only  the  re- 
flection of  their  own  conscious  selves  and  experiences.  (4)  The 
people  do  not  regard  books  or  passages  from  books  as,  in  any 
sense,  redeeming,  revealing,  inspiring  companions,  but  rather 
as  entertaining  visitors  never  to  be  seen,  or  perhaps  thought  of, 
again.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  regretted  if  you  think  simply 
of  the  indifferent  and  the  pernicious  writers,  but  the  regret 
should  be  that  the  great  worthies  have  not  more  generally  be- 
come such  companions  to  men  and  women, — "never  intrusive, 
ever  at  hand,  coming  at  call."  (5)  It  is  easier  to  espy  the  na- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  by  looking  through  the  periodicals  than  by 
looking  through  literature  in  the  more  restricted  sense;  but,  in 
either  case,  what  Burke  calls  ''a  partnership  in  all  science;  a 
partnership  in  all  art;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all 
perfection;"  "a  partnership  not  only  between  those  who  are 
living,  but  between  those  who  are  dead  and  those  who  are  to  be 
born" — this  seems  far  from  being  a  matter  of  national  conscious- 
ness. However,  all  the  points  indirectly  gathered  are  not  stated 
with  absolute  positiveness,  be  it  understood,  but  suggested  as 
being  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  may  here  or  else- 
where discuss  this  subject* 
Now,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  ignorance  of  English  ?    The 
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following  are  some  of  them :     Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  is  that  the  country  is  too  young, — too  young  to  have  se- 
cured the  material  foundation,  the  wealth  and  the  leisure,  whidi 
a  general  diffusion  of  higher  literature  presupposes ;  too  young 
to  have  a  history  furnishing  the  memories,  associations,  culture, 
necessary  for  art  of  any  kind.     Still,  parts* of  our  history  and 
much  of  our  scenery  have  passed  through  the  poets,  painters,^ 
and  sculptors  into  the  domain  of  Fine  Art;  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  value  of  constructive  and  decorative  art,  if  not 
of  higher  literature,  applied  to  industry.     Another  cause  un- 
doubtedly is  that  there  are  in  this  country  so  many  people  of 
foreign  birth  and  foreign  tendencies  who  either  cling  to  their 
^own  literatures  or  to  none  at  all,  and  while  they  rapidly  learn  to 
speak  a  kind  of  English,  they  do  little  enough  towards  spread- 
ing pure  English;  on  the  contrary,  English,  even  in  the  mouths 
of  native  Americans,  suffers  much  from  such  foreign  contact. 
A  third  cause  is  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  everywhere  ne- 
glected by  the  English  speaking  people.     It  was  not  till  the 
.time  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,*  and  especially  Coleridge,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  'this,  that  a  true  critic  of 
Shakspeare  arose.     Since  then,  profound  criticism  apoong  the 
English,    the   Germans,    the  French,  and  the  Americans  has 
shown  to  the  world  of  scholars,  at  least,  something  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  both  to  tlie  present  and  future  world ;  and,  let 
it  be  said  to  America's  great  credit,  that  her  great  Anglo-Saxon 
and  English  scholars  take  their  place  beside  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English  scholars  of  the  world.     But,  after  all,  it  is 
generally  true  that  English  has  been,  and  Is  now,  shamefully 
treated  in  the  schools.     The  Readers  are  very  often  just  what 
Hudson  calls  them,  ^*  sheer  impertinences,"  not  the  products  of 
scholarship,    taste,    and  experience,   but  of  publishing  houses 
mainly.     Even  when  the  books  are  passable,  how  oft^n  are  the 
reading  exercises  a  very  meaningless  hopping  up,  an  unintelli- 
gible mumbling  or  frantic  spouting,  and  then  a  sudden  sitting 
down  again, — no  vocal  training,  no  mental  or  spiritual  culture ; 
no  development  of  the  sense  of  the  fitness  or  beauty  of  the 
spoken  or  the  written  word ;  no  deepening  of  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  use  of  language;,  no  cultivation  of  taste  for 
writers  exemplifying  these  i^ualities.     What  of  the  pronuncia. 
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tion  apart  from  the  reading?    Do  we  realize  that  clearness  and 
approximate  uniformity*  of  pronuciation  are  among  the  neces- 
sary exponents  of  genuine  cultivation  widely  diffused,  and  that 
the  want  of  a  general  diffusion  of  such  a  pronunciation  is  a  hin- 
drance to  the  spread  of  English  ?    Can  such  a  pronunciation  be 
found  in  spite  of  the  don't-know-and-don't-care  ''principle?" 
the    would-be    extremely    democratic    "this-is-a-free-countryV 
^'principle"  which  so  often  flaps  its  wings  at  the  wrong  time? 
or  the  very  opposite  gum-elastic  '*do-as-the  Romans-do"  '*prin- 
'Ciple?"     The  fact  is,  much  more  pains  is  taken  to  learn  the 
^'  Roman  prontmciation"  of  Latin,  or  to  get  the  tongue  just  so 
near  the  palate  and  the  aperture  of  the  lips  just  so  much  rounded 
to  make  the  peculiar  French  u^  than  is  taken  to  give  the  mother- 
tongue  a  clear,  non-provincial  utterance.     Can  much  better  be 
said  of  the  study  of  English  grammar?    What  effect, — what 
practical  effect  does  it  have  upon  the  speech  of  the  people  ?    It 
may  be  said  that  the  function  of  grammar  is  not*to  correct  but  to 
dissect     Perhaps  so  \  but  then  correction  and  development  are 
the  ends  to  be  sought,  not  dissectipn.     The  English  language  is 
living,  not  dead.    And  here  the  trouble  seems  to  lie :    The  lan-v 
guage  has  been  and  is  treated  too  much  as  if  it  were  a  machine 
iiistead  of  a  growing  thing  of  which  the  present  state  is  ^  but  a 
phase.    It  receives  this  treatment:  (i)  from  persons  of  no  broad 
or  profound  views  of  language  in  general,  or,  in  particular  of 
the  English  language  present  or  past,  mere  text-book  makers, 
who  do  not  even  dissect,  only  hack ;  (2)  from  persons  of  classi- 
cal scholarship  who  are  always  too  ready  to  apply  the  elegant 
machinery  of  Latin  or  Greek  grammar;  (3)  from  those  who, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  see  the  imperfections  of  speech  as  an  ex- 
pression of  mind,  puzzle  themselves  and  others  trying  to  make 
the  logical  categories  and  the  grammatical  '  categories'  coincide 
throughout  their  whole  extent,   that  is,  they  *<lay  down  the 
modes  in  which  men  must  think,  and  then  proceed  to  find  in 
speech  the  necessary  exponents  of  these  modes."    But  wherever 
the  trouble  may  lie,  bad  English,  grammatically  speaking,  is  yet 
too  common,  and  the  absurdity  is  continually  presented  of  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  poring  over  Homeric  roots  or 
passages  in  Thucydides,  or  Cicero,  or  Goethe,  when  the  afore- 
said young  man  or  young  woman  can  scarcely  analyze  a  couplet 
from  Pope,  or  speak  correctly  a  sentence  containing  a  relative 
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pronoun.  Of  course,  a  knowledge  of  at  least  Latin,  French, 
and,  above  all,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  but  one  can  and 
should  learn  to  speak  English  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  tongues.  Yet  even  with  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues,  a 
study  of  some  of  the  standard  writers  of  English,  present  and 
•past,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  b^st  grammatical  forms  may 
become  the  forms  of  living  speech,  even  as  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  writers  live.  Such  a  study  of  standard  writers 
is  also  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  the  living  tendencies  of 
the  language.  But  the  grammar  is  rarely  an  incentive  to  such 
a  study,  or,  in  any.  sense,  a  guide-board  to  the  living  tendencies. 
As  for  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  what  does 
that  generally  amount  to?  Almost  every  one  who  has  attempted 
it  knows  too  well;  and  the  person  who  has  ever  grown  in  mind, 
heart,  and  character,  or  in  taste  and  enthusiasm  for  standard 
literature,  by  merely  reciting  biographical  sketches  and  nibbling 
at  "choice  selections,"  is  surely  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack!  It  is 
certainly  not  common  for  young  men  and  young  women  in  the 
/  study  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  to  be  made  to  see 
zn^feel  that  they  are  sharers  in  the  grand  "partnership  between 
those  who  are  living,  thofee  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to 
be  born."  What  shall  be  said  of  the  study  of  original  composi- 
tion ?  Is  it  commonly  one  of  the  most  potent  means  in  shaping, 
or  bringing  into  the  consciousness,  ideals  of  expression  and  ac- 
tion, and  in  forming  character  ?  Does  it  call  forth  a'ny  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  conscious  of 
growing  ideals  and  character  is  sure  to  manifest?  Nay,  verily f 
In  general,  it  must  be  confessed  that  reading,  pronunciation, 
grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  English  literature,  do 
not  receive  nearly  so  much  time  and  attention  as  studies 
bearing  so  directly  upon  individual  and  national  character  should 
receive.  High  school  students  are  apt  to  feel  above  reading, 
pronunciation,  grammar,  and  composition,  whereas  they  are 
just  barely  able  to  do  "original"  work  in  those  branches.  In- 
deed, in  one  sense,  the  term  Grammar  School,  is  an  absurdity. 
•Let  the  oral  and  written  work  on  the  English  extend  throughout 
the  whole  school  course.  Let  the  rhetoric  and  literature  be  stud- 
ied more  in  connection  with  the  other  English  branches,  especially 
the  reading.     Let  all  be  more  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
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mind,  heart,  and  life.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  surely  be 
less  ground  for  the  complaint  that'  the  schools  are  mechanical, 
not  vital.  But  is  there  no  end  to  all  this  fault-finding  ?  Is  there 
none  of  the  English  studies  that  has  been  enthusiastically  and 
rightly  pursued?  Spelling,  at  least,  has  had  hearty  study;  but 
in  nearly  all  the  spelling-matches  and  schools  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  see  fully  the  imperfections  of  English  ctuographyy  called 
orthography;  no  attempt  to  establish  a  direct  connection  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  the  written  word  and  the  spoken 
word.  Here  again,  the  dead  language  is  preferred  to  the  living. 
No  wonder  the  English-speaking  race  is  the  worst  spelling  race 
on  the  globe !  No  wonder  knowledge  of  English  and  enthu- 
siasm for  it  are  not  more  general,  especially  if  you  think  what 
a  hindrance  the  present  spelling  of  English  is  to  the  spread  of 
the  language  and  literature  among  foreigners  here  and  abroad. 
There  is  this  encouragement,  however,  that  the  great  scholars 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  in  America  and  England,  and 
many  school  boards  in  the  latter  country,  are  all  moving  to- 
gether to  throw  off  an  orthography  which,  as  has  been  said  by 
''one,  of  the  most  practical  men  that  ever  spoke  or  printed  our 
language,  Benjamin  Franklin,  *  *  «« <will,'  "  if  continued,  **  'be- 
come the  same  wUh  the  Chinese  as  to  the  difficulty  of  learning 
and  using  it.'  "  Another  cause  for  want  of  knowledge  of,  and 
enthusiasm  for,  English,  are  the  prejudices  which  result  from 
some  of  the  causes  already  named.  ''Spouting,''  says  Lamb, 
"withers  and  blows  upon  a  fine  passage."  Nobody  enjoys  it 
after  it  has  been  ''  pawed  about  by  declamatory  boys  and  men." 
The  opinion  that  grammar,  as  taught  in  the  schools,  is  compara- 
tively useless,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  unlettered  merely.  Men 
who  study  rhetoric  and  literature  can,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
be  only  musty  book-worms  or  dainty  thin-skins,  who  subsist 
upon  helks'lettres.  Genuine  poetry  is^  to  very  many  minds,  only 
rhymes,  jingle,  tropes,  and  sentimental  or  ''transcendental  non- 
sense." Ejiglish  composition  is  an  inevitable  bore;  and  as  to 
spelling,  it  is  comment  enough  to  recall  Artemus  Ward's  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  Mr.  So-and-so  was  a  very  fine  man,  but 
he  "couldn't  spell." 

It  is,  perhaps,  now  in  order  to  answer  fully  the  question, 
What  is  the  proper  study  of  English?  There  is  not  time  enough 
now  for  that;  besides,  the  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  not  to 
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be  answered  by  one  man.  It  will  give  more  point  to  this  ques- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  also  incentive  and  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
of  the  question,  and  it  may  suggest  an  answer,  if  we  consider 
the  question,  What  is  to  result  from  the  proper  study  of  Eng- 
lish? This  question,  if  it  can  be  answered  at  all,  can  he  ade- 
quately answered  only  by  one  of  genius  and  learning,  who  has 
tried  long  and  devoutly  to  understand  some  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  speech*:  who  knows  what  it  is  to  ''say  grace  (to  use 
Lamb's  words)  before  Milton,  grace  before  Shakspeare,  to  have 
a  devotional  exercise  before  reading  the  Fairie  Queene/'  as 
well  as  before  reading  the  Book  of  booka:  who  amid  the  press 
of  the  demands  of  active  life — not  the  demands  of  the  cloister,  \ 

m 

the  library,  the  class  room,  the  studio  merely — has  found  the 
world's  great  books  inspiring  companions :  who  in  his  old  age  is 
kept  young  by  those  companions :  who  can  look  over  many  na- 
tions and  times  and  see  what  Homer  did  for  Greek  life  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  world's  life  and  literatures;  what  Datite  has 
done  correspondingly;  what  the  Bible  has  done  for  all  peoples,  | 
languages,  and  literatures,' especially  the  English  and  German;  j 
what  Shakspeare  is  to  the  modern  world :  who  has  the  prophetic 
eye  to  see  the  nations  melting  together,  and  to  see  what  is  or 
are  to  become  the  language  or  languages  of  the  uniting  world. 
How  easy  it  is  to  find  great  men,  like  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Dr.  Johnson,  Macaulay,  Coleridge,   Scott,  Southey, 
Daniel  Webster,  Emerson,  acknowledging,  for  themselves  and 
for  the  world,  obligations  to  some  great  book  or  books  for  what 
they  themselves  and  the  world  are.     Jndeedy  it  is  largely  through 
such  men  and  such  books  thcU  the  nations  and  the  world  become  one. 
But  what  of  those  humble  and  obscure  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  see  the  most  in  life  and  get  the  most  out  of  it;  who  wish 
to  assimilate  themselves  to,  and  assimilate  to  themselves,  the 
most  and  best  possible ;  who,  perhaps,  are  so  unfortunate  as  not 
to. know  even  the  names  of  the  great  ones;  who  do  not  know 
what  to  read;  who  plead  want  of  time,  means,  opportunity, 
and  ability;    who,  with  or  without  all  these,   fail  to  see  the 
**  use"  of  it  all.    First,  as  to  **  use"  and.  as  to  what  to  read.    In 
general,  read  diligently  and  sincerely  anything  which,  from  a 
trustworthy  source,  you  know  to  be  manly  and  good;  you  will 
not  be  long  in  finding  out  something  of  the  ''use"  and  the 
**  what."     Measure  your§eh  honestly  and  carefully  by  one  gen- 
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nine  and  noble  book,  as  by  a  genuine  and  noble  man  or  woman, 
and  yoa  will  learn  to  choose  your  books  as  you  choose  your 
friends — if  such  a  thing  can  be  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice. 
But  to  be  specific.  Are  you  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
striving  hard  to  seize  and  realize  a  great  thought,  and  are  you, 
^  a  bitted  horse,  impatient  of  the  unreasonably  hampering  har- 
ness of  fashion,  flattery,  politics,  society,  the  church,  tho. 
^hool, — in  short,  does 

"  Custom  lie  upon*'  you  **  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost  and  deep/almost  as  life," 

and  are  you  nearly  borne  down  into  distrust  of  man  and  utter 
contempt  of  self?  Study  Wordsworth's  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior^  or  Emerson's  essay  on  Self  Reliance.  Are  you  sick 
with  mean  anxieties,  with  tyrannical,  nauseating,  and  melan- 
cholic self-consciousness?  Read  and  re-read  the  writings  of 
that  most  genial  and  sensible  Chaucer,  that  quintessence  of 
Sprjng,  with  all  its  sweet,  engendering  breezes  and  rains,  "one 
of  those  rare  authors,"  as  Lowell  says, /^  whom  if  we  had  met 
him  under  a  porch  or  in  a  shower,  we  should  have  preferred  to 
the  rain."  Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  doubt  the  constancy 
of  womta  ?  Read  Chaucer's  tale  of  Griselda,  Spenser's  picture 
of  Una^  Shakspeare's  Cymbeline,  Milton's  ComuSy  Longfellow's 
Evangeline.  Does  it  sometimes  seem  that  great  statesmanship 
and  nobility  of  character  and  tastes  are  incompatible  ?  Study 
Surke.  Does  deep  doubt  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  even  of 
its  present  existence  sometimes  darken  your  intellectual  horizon, 
blind  your  imagination,  and  take  away,  for  a  time,  all  power  of 
original  action  ?  Read  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  Wordsworth's 
Ode  on  Immortality.  Are  you  sometimes  utterly  lost  in  the  con- 
tradictions which  arise  from  all  attempts  of  the  mere  under- 
standing to  put  a  wise,  kind,  and  just  God  either  into,  or  out  of, 
the  universe?  All  great  literature  has  help  for  you,  the  greatest 
the  most,  not  in  oftenest  mentioning  God  by  name,  but  in  be- 
ing richest  in  his  image  and  his  spirit  But,  after  all,  why  not 
ask  "Of  what  use  are- wise  and  genial  friends?"  for  in  the 
words  of  Milton,  ^^ a  good  book  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  mcu- 
Ur  spirit  embalmed  and  treasured  up  to  a  life  beyond  life. "  Indeed, 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  surmounted  when  this  idea  of  a  good 
book  is  firmly  grasped.     But  do  you  seek  your  friends  only  to 
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have  some  burden  lightened  ?     No  more  does  one  who  clearly 
sees  what  a  book  is  use  his  books  only  for  that  purpose.     Not 
amusement  or  comfort  merely,   but  life  of  his  life  they  are. 
Now,  would  you  plead  inability  to  derive  good  from  a  friend 
much  wiser  and  better  than  yourself?     No!    not  though  you 
could  understand  and  explain  to  everybody's  intellectual  sat- 
isfaction but  a  very  little  of  him.     The  very  sight  of  him  is 
a   revelation    ennobling  you  with  the  feeling  that  something 
beautiful  is  present  or  has  passed.     But  you-  hkve  the  ability  to 
understand  and  appreciate  some  of  the  noblest  literature  for, 
thank  the  all-pervading  God  I  it  was  not  all  written  to  a  select 
few,  but  some  of  it,  and  that  of  the  best,  to  every  soul  having 
natural  feeling,  the  light  of  common  experience,  and  the  de- 
vout courage   to  study  it.     Ordinarily,  as    experience  shows, 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  beginning  fairly  to  understand  and 
love  much  of  good  literature  are  those  presented,  almost  once 
for  all,  by  rhetorical  and  poetical  forms  and  devicefs,  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  antiquated  orthography.     As  for  means,  oppor- 
tunity, and  time,  comparatively  little  are  required.     Thanks  to 
enterprising  publishers,  you  can  cheaply  and  easily  get  a  well- 
printed  pocket-copy  of  almost  any  standard  writer  and  carry  it 
with  you  wherever  you  go.     Fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  a  day, 
faithfully  spent  in  learning  by  heart  excellent  passages,  will  fur- 
nish amazing  results  in  a  year.     For  example,  you  might  thus^ 
in  a  monthror  two,  make  your  own,  to  meditate  upon,  the  im- 
mortal Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  and  the  genuine  hu- 
man beings  painted  in  those  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mas- 
terly lines  are  ever  before  you  when  you  wish  them,  not  when 
they  wish  to  intrude  upon  you.     Right  here  it  may  be  said  that 
literature  thus  studied  has  the  tendency  to  make  men  exclusive. 
There  is- truth  in  that,  but,  without^  doubt,  men  and  women  of 
to-day  have  need  to  know  better  the  true  value  of  solitude,  or 
rather,  of  the  society  of  great  minds  not  of  this  age  or  any  age,, 
but  of  all  ages.     Yet  call  it  exclusiveness,  if  you  please ;  it  is 
still  more  imaginary  than  real.     Through  such  reading  as  has 
been  described  one  finds  himself  ennobled,  and  brought  into 
closer  sympathy  and  union  with  what  is  essentially  noble  in 
others,  though  his  dislike  for  what  is  ignoble  and  for  the  shal- 
low forms  which  mask  both  the  noble  and  ignoble  is  deepened. 
Now  suppose  that  most  young  persons  of  age  each  really  knew 
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the  companionship  of  one  noble  book — a  book  showing  the 
greatness  of  sincerity,  and  the  universality  and  inherent  worth 
'  of  human  nature ;  suppose  each  took  such  a  personal  interest  in 
the  author  of  that  book  as  to  seize  eagerly  and  hold  firmly  every 
piece  of  information  concerning  him  and  his  writings,  to  buy 
a  good  picture  of  him  such  as,  for  fifty  cents,  might,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  the  Bruckmann  collection ;  suppose  each  person 
thus  interested  knew  enough  of  the  standard  writers  and  espe- 
cially of  those  most  akin  to  his  familiar  author' to  make  him 
vant  to  know  more ;  suppose,  also,  he  had  had  such  training  in 
writing  and  speaking  as  would  enable  him  to  express  himself 
dearly  and  forcibly, — what,  in  a  few  years,  would  become  of 
the  majority  of  the  social  gatherings  in  which  men  and  women 
r unite  on  the  level  of  mere  fuss,  feathers,  and  flattery?  What, 
in  a  few  years,  would  become  of  the  majority  of  ignorant  and 
shameless  editors,  publishers,  and  book-sellers,  and  of  the  mis- 
erable trash  in  periodicals,  libraries,  and  book-stores  ?  of  empty- 
headed  and  wooden  teachers,^ and  listless  schools?  of  whining 
preajcherSy  and  hypocritical  and  bored  congregations?  of  oily- 
tongued  lawyers  and  politicians  and  demagogues,  and  clamor- 
ing clients  and  mobs?  of  rich  bankrupts  and  tight-fisted  hig- 
glers ?  of  uneasy  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  are  ashamed  of 
marred  hand  and  clothing,  and  envious  of  the  lily-white  skin 
and  the  * '  flaunting  f  obes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ?"  of 
ragged  and  restless  tramps  ?  of  rich  liquor  dealers,  petty  dram- 
sellers,  and  all  their  miserable  company  ?  Would  there  be  so 
much  whining  about  intemperance,  gambling,  and  all  that,  if, 
rather  than  an  oyster  festival,  a  good  feast  given  in  a  lecture  on 
the  work  of  Dickens  and  his  writings  for  the  down-trodden  were 
the  center  of  union  to  help  humanity  ?  Would  farmer  boys '  be 
so  ready  to  leave  their  native  woods  and  fields  and  rush  to  nar- 
row streets, — would  the  country  haste  to  becomfe  citified, — if 
Thomson,  Bryant,  Thoreau  could  once  be  made  known  and 
felt  in  the  country  schools  ?  Can  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
merchant  be  more  useful  individually  or  more  united  and  useful 
than  when  each  feels  the  sentiment,  so  abundant  in  literature, 
that  dignity  comes  only  upon  honorable  labor  pursued  in  love 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  real  fitness  of  the  laborer,  body  and 
mind,  to  his  work  ?  Can  there  be  so  much  vain  borrowing  from 
theiiDcertain  future  in  trade,  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  charac- 
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ter-building,  when  the  great  books  which  are  of  no  age,  but  of  all 
ages,  have  shown  the  greatness  of  the  eternal  nowf  and  can  there 
be  a  stronger  bond  of  union  between  man  and  man^  country  and 
town,  city  and  city,  state  and  state,  than  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  that  all  are  faithfully  doing  the  duties  I'ight  at  hand. 
Is  there  or  was  there  ever  a  better  guarantee  than  this  of  the 
future  man,  the  future  country  and  city,  the  future  state,  the 
future  union  ?    In  the  presence  of  such  a  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing, can  a  petty  personal^  municipal,  state,  or  national  pride  or 
jealousy  exist,  unwilling  to  help  live  or  sometimes  even  let  live? 
Look,  then,  beyond  all  these.    England,  always,  and  especially 
during  its  early  history  and  the  beginning  of  its  literature  in 
Saxon  times,  has  been,  as  compared  with  any  of  the  continental 
nations,  somewhat  independent;  consequently  her  literature  is, 
so  to  speak,  somewhat  insulated,  and  is,  perhaps,  above  all  lit- 
eratures, the  expression  of  a  peoples  life,  rather  than  a  transla- 
tion or  borrowing,  as  Roman  literature  very  largely  was,  or  a 
literature  of  the  educated,  as  German  literature  may  be  said  to 
be.    There  is,  as  a  study  of  English  ought  to  show  at  least  every 
university  graduate,  a  continuity  of  life  through  it  all,  and  since 
all  of  us  are  sharers  in  the  "partnership  between  those  who  are 
living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born,'^  no 
English-speaking  man  or  woman  can  afford  to  be  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  this  great  inheritance  which  is  even  now  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  union  throughout  the  world.     Besides,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  growing  as  it  did  out  of  the  united  lives  and  lan- 
guages of  two  great  peoples,  at  least,  one  from  the  north  and 
the  other  from  the  south  of  Europe,  is  confessed  by  foreigners^ 
even,  to  be  the  best  fitted  of  all  to  become  the  language  of  the- 
enlightened  world.     Its  vocabulary  is  admitted  to  be  the  best 
for  practical  and  scientific  purposes;  its  syntax  is  the  most  di- 
rect and'  simple,  and,  except  for  its  abominable  spelling  and  un- 
certain pronunciation,  it  is  the  most  easily  learned  and  used  of 
all  languages.     Even  in  French-speaking  lands,  families  equally 
familiar  with  French  and  English  will  use  the  latter  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.     French,  in  turn,  maintains  a  supremacy 
over  German,   when   both  are   equally  familiar.     Read  what 
De  Candolle,  the  great  French  naturalist  of  Geneva,  says,  in 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1874,  on  a  Dominant  Language  far 
Science.     Here  are  some  words  from  Jacob  Grimm,  one  of  the 
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greatest  of  German,  and  of  all  philologists:  [The  translation  is 
Bayard  Taylor's]  **The  English  language,  by  which  and  through 
which  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  poet  of  modern  times  *  * 
(of  course  I  can  refer  only  to  Shakspeare)  was  ^begotten  and 
nourished,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a  language  of  the  world; 
and  it  appears  to  be  destined,  like  the  English  race,  to  a  higher 
and  broader  sway  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth.  For  in  richness, 
in  compact  adjustment  of  parts,  in  pure  intelligence,  none  of 
the  living  languages  can  be  compared  with  it."  Now  look  far 
and  wide  at  the  English  race  scattered,  over  the  globe  and  see  * 
if  it  is  ''destined  to  a  higher  and  broader  sway  in  all  quarters 
of  the  earth.**  There  are  on  the  globe  70,000,000  of  English- 
speaking  people  besides  those  in  India  and  the  East.  Of  Ger- 
man-speaking people  there  are  62,000,000;  of  French-speaking 
people,  40,500,000.  According  to  the  rates  at  which  population 
increases  among  these  different  peoples,  in  1970  there  will  be  on 
the  globe  860,000,000  English-speaking  people,  124,000,000 
German-speaking  people, and  69, 500,000  French-speaking  people: 
that  is  to  say,  those  speaking  English  will  be  nearly  seven  times 
as  numerous  as  those  speaking  German,  and  over  twelve  times 
as  numerous  as  those  speaking  French;  or  more  than  four  times 
as  numerous  as  both  those  speaking  German  and  those  speaking 
French.  Surely  the  English  race,  the  English  language,  and, 
let  us  say,  the  English  literature,  are  ''destined  to  a  higher  and 
broader  sway  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth!"  Surely  "Enthu- 
siasm for  English"  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  name,  but  a  deep, 
broad  feeling  reaching  far  beyond  self,  far  beyond  the  State,  far 
beyond  the  Union,  to  the  whole  English-speaking  race  in  all  its 
bearings  on  naankind. 


The  Cherokees  have  over  eighty  schools.  A  young  peda- 
gogue who  went  out  there  to  teach  school  about  a  year  ago  inci- 
dentally mentions,  in  a  letter  home,  that  he  flogged  a  youthful 
aboriginal,  the  other  day  for  giving  a  war  whoop  in  the  geogra- 
phy class,  and  that  he  is  hourly  expecting  the  lad's  old  man  to 
call  around  with  a  scalping  knife. 

I 

Williams  College  has  graduated  2,470  students.  It  now 
has  284.  0 


1 
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HISTORY.— II. 


PREPARATION   FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


Tlie  Crusade. 

[Note.— This  article  and  those  that  are  to  follow  in  the  sc- 
ries, are  prepared  by  the  B.  Senior  class  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.  A  short  introduction  to  the 
series  appears  in  the  January  Journal.] 

The  period  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century  is 
known  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  the  ''Dark  Ages.''  It  was 
a  time  of  great  mental  and  moral  stagnation.  The  masses  of 
Europe  were  in  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  superstition  almost 
without  a  parallel,  since  they  have  claimed  to  be  at  all  civilized. 
It  was  a  time  when  might  made  rights  and  when  the  limited  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  was  the  sum  of  his  knowledge.  Somethir.g 
was  needed  to  unite  Christendom  in  a  common  enterprise,  to 
awaken  intellectual  life,  and  engender  moral  enthusiasm.  It 
came  in  the  crusades,  a  series  of  wars  between  the  Christians  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mohammedans  of  south-western  Asia. 
The  number  of  these  wars,  including  the  Children's  Crusade, 
was  eight  or  nine.  They  occurred  between  the  years  1095  and 
1 291,  A.  D.  The  principal  seat  of  war  was  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Causes,  From  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  pilgrimages  to 
the  various  places  associated  with  the  life  and  death  of  the  Sa- 
vior— especially  his  tomb  at  Jerusalem — ^had  been  regarded  as 
acts  of  great  piety,  and  had  been  sanctioned  and  encouraged 
by  the  clergy  and  by  the  popes. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  took  Jerusa- 
lem, but  they  still  permitted  and  even  encouraged  the  Christian 
pilgrimage.  But  in  1076  the  Seljuk  Turks,  a  rude  and  barba- 
rous race,  recently  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  and  almost 
as  ignorant  of  their  own  faith  as  of  Christianity,  captured  the 
Holy  City,  compelled  the  pilgrims  to  pay  heavy  fees,  and  treated 
them  with  great  cruelty.  The  reports  of  returning  pilgrims, 
and  especially  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  stirred  all 
Europe  with  fiery  indignation. 
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The  pope  saw  in  this  a  grand  opportunity  for  realizing  the  unity 
of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  1095, 
he  addressed  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy  and  laymen,  in  favor 
^  a  holy  war  against  the  Turks  for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
shrines.  The  enthusiastic  cry  of  "God  wills  it,"  by  the  multi- 
tude, settled  the  question,  and  became  the  war  cry  of  the  enter- 
prise. Each  one  who  enlisted  wore  on  his  shoulder  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  of  some  red  material,  hence,  the  name,  crusade^ 
from  the  Latin  crux. 

Same  of  the  facts.  Immediately  all  Western  Europe  was 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  over  a 
million  men,  women,  and  children  were  on  the  march  toward 
the  Holy  Land.  Those  who  first  started  were  nearly  all  from 
the  lowest  grades  of  society;  the  prisons  were  opened  and  all 
classes  of  criminals  were  allowed  liberty  and  promised  eternal 
salvation  on  condition  of  joining  in  the  crusades. 

These  formed  an  ignorant  and  undisciplined  rabble;  but  later, 
pnnces,  nobles,  and  even  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  laid  aside  the  reins  of  government  and,  clad  in 
knightly  steel,  led  brave  and  brilliant  armies  to  battle  with  the 
savage  Turk,  and  the  courtly  Saracen. 

In  1099  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  a  Christian  kingdom  es- 
tablbhed,  which,  after  a  precarious  existence  of  88  yea^s,  was 
overthrown  by  the  famous  Saladin  and  was  never  re-established. 

During  the  period  of  these  wars  the  crusaders  fought  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine;  and  Egypt;  but 
on  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  Ptoletnais  of  Scripture,  in  1291,  the 
crusades  came  to  an  end. 

Effects.  I.  They  tended  to  break  up  the  feudal  system,  and 
to  disseminate  popular  freedom  by  compelling  the  feudal  lords 
to  sell  their  lands  in  order  to  furnish  troops  and  supplies  for  the 
wars,  and  by  inducing  the  kings  to  grant  political  privileges  to 
cities  in  return  for  contributions  of  money.  In  this  way  a  class 
who  had  before  been  vassals,  were  lifted  into  a  condition  of 
greater  independence  of  thought  and  action . 

2.  They  brought  the  crusaders  into  contact  with  two  civili- 
zations— the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic — both  of  which  were  richer 
and  more  advanced  than  their  own.  Thus  their  knowledge  was 
greatly  increased,  progress  in  literature, '  science,  and  art  pro- 
moted, and  a  general  stirring  up  of  men's  minds  produced. 
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3.  l^hey  brought  the  masses  into  closer  communication  with 
the  clergy,  and  the  amount  of  selfishness  and  corruption  discov- 
ered in  their  spiritual  advisers  destroyed  much  of  the  supersti- 
tious belief  in  the  pjurity  and  infallibility  of  the  church,  thus 
breaking  the  spiritual  shackles  with  which  Rome  had  long  held 
subjects  in  bondage,  and  awakened  in  the  people  that  freedom 
of  religious  thought  and  hardihood  of  opinion  that  resulted  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 

4.  They  vastly  increased  geographical  knowledge,  and  cre- 
ated a  passion  for  travel. 

5.  They  encouraged  maritime  enterprise  in  the  following 
ways: 

{d).  By  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  ships.  This  resulted  from  the  necessity  of  transporting 
large  armies  and  supplies^across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  seat 
of  war. 

(^).     By  increasing  the  number  of  trained  seamen. 

(r).  \  By  bringing  distant  nations  into  communication,  and 
teaching  them  the  advantage  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  products. 

{d).  By  increasing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  certain  cities 
of  Italy,  making  them  the  commercial  centres  of  the  world  and 
giving  them  control  of  Jthe  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  sea; 
thus  creating  in  the  growing  states  of  Western  Europe,  a  desire 
for  like  commercial  advantages;  but  as  the  routes  of  traffic  by 
the  Mediterranean  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  the 
other  states  must  look  in  a  different  direction,  hence  there  arose 
pre-eminently,  a  desire  for  a  southern  or  western  route  to  India. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  seen  that  the  effects  of 
the  crusades  not  only  made  the  discovery  of  America  possible, 
but,  with  some  other  causes,  actually  led  to  that  important  event' 

References.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  crusades,  see  any 
text-book  on  general  history.  For  extensive  reading,  see  Gui- 
zot's  History  of  Civilization;  James's  Chivalry  and  the  Cru- 
sades; Epochs  of  History — Crusades;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages; 
Gray's  Children's  Crusades;  Fuller's  Holy  War;  Edgar's  Cru- 
sades and  the  Crusaders;  Walter  Scott's  Talisman;  Proctor's 
History  of  the  Crusades. 

Teachers  will  find  some  of  these  books  in  some  of  the  town- 
ship libraries. 

State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Feb.  12,  1878. 
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WRITTEN   LESSONS. 
Pupils  should  prepare  their  lessons  by  writing  them. 

WHidh   LESSONS? 

Reading,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Writing,  certainly; 
Geography  and  Natural  Sciences,  mainly;  every  study^more  or 

less. 

HOW? 

1.  "  Not  on  slates,  unless  necessary. 

2.  On  paper,  if  possible. 

3.  With  lead  pencil,  or  pen  and  ink,  or  both. 

4.  For  paper,  use  foolscap  of  uniform  size,  or  printing  paper 
from  the  printing  office. 

5.  Have  every  written  lesson  carefully  preserved, 

6.  As  neatly  as  possible. 

7.  As  correctly  as  possible. 

WHEN? 

1.  With  pupils  of  all  grades. 

2.  Let  a-b-c-darians  print  until  they  .know  their  letters,  then 
teach  the  script  by  requiring  them  to  us^  it. 

3.  Not  necessarily  every  lesson;  for  variety,  and  when^best, 
omit  the  writing. 

WHY? 

I.  It  will  help  to  govern  the  school  in  furnbhing  the  pupils 
something  to  do  that  they  can  do,  and  that  they  like  to  do ;  so 
keeping  them  busy  keeps  them  out  of  mischief. 

3.  It  affords  a  means  of  determining  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  done  by  each  pupil,  also  the  progress  made.  The  pre- 
served papers  show  to  the  pupil,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  pa- 
rent what  the  pupil  has  done.  This  is  an  advantage  to  the  pu- 
pil, in  insuring  him  appreciation  from  teacher  and  parent;  to 
the  parent  in  giving  him  a  true  view  of  the  progress  made  by 
his  child;  to  the  teacher  in  enabling  him  to  judge  fairly  of  pu- 
pils, and  in  assuring  the  latter  that  they  can  and  will  be  judged 
fiurly. 

3.  It  teaches  writing  as  the  farmer  teaches  farming;  as  the 
)lack8mith  teaches  blacksmithing;  as  every  tradesman  (except 
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teachers)  teaches  his  trade — by  practice.  Too  much  penman- 
ship instruction  is  for  '*  principles"  rather  than  practice.  This 
exercise  gives  the  essential  practice. 

4.  It  teaches  spelling  practically.  Knowledge  of  spelling  is 
used  only  to  write  words  in  sentences.  Naturally,  then,  that 
knowledge  can  be  most  practically  acquired  by  writing  words  in 
such  sentences  as  the  lessons  require.'  Spelling  as  usually  taught 
reaches  difficult  words,  omitting  common  ones.  This  exercise 
brings  the  attention  to  the  words  that  are  commonly  used  in  sen- 
tences. Spelling  as  usually  taught  presents  words  out  of  their 
connections..  This  exercise  presents  them  in  their  true  relations 
and  ordinary  connections. 

5.  It  teaches  capitalization,  not  by  arbitrary,  unreliable  rules, 
as  is  usually  done,  if  done  at  all;  but  by  continued  practice,  the 
only  way  in  which  it  is  learned  by  those  who  write  much,  or 
who  gain  any  reliable  use  of  capitals. 

6.  It  teaches  punctuation,  an  art  which  is  also  learned  only 
by  practice,  but  which  is  never  taught  especially,  or  to  any  pur- 
pose, in  our  country  district  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the 
teachers  are  themselves  incompetent.  Yet,  by  copying  their 
lessons  from  printed  books,  the  pupils  gain  a  practical  familiarity 
with  correct  usage  in  this  particular:  the  value  and  thorough- 
ness of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

7.  It  teaches  grammar  and  rhetoric  in  bringing  the  pnpils  to 
a  closer  contact  with  correct  language  than  could  be  accom- 
plished even  by  having  them  memorize  all  the  lessons.  The 
frequency  of  the  contact  in  writing  one's  own  sentences  will  do 
much  more  than  the  supposed  intimacy  of  contact  produced  by 
memorizing  other  people's  sentences. 

8.  It  secures  closer  investigation  of  any  topic  of  any  lesson 
than  is  obtained  from  a  majority  of  pupils.  Even  pupik  who 
memorize  easily  will  be  more  thorough  and  rational  if  they  Tvrite 
what  they  memorize.  Indeed,  this  practice  will  be  found  the 
best  help  to  the  student  in  memorizing,  and  is  especially  avail- 
able with  those  pupils  who  do  not  study  at  all. 

9.  It  gives  the  pupils  the  power  of  preparing  written  docu- 
ments well  and  in  good  business  style,  an  accomplishment  pos- 
sessed by  comparatively  few.  Indeed,  not  one  of  a  hundred 
district  school  teachers  can  write  a  respectable  business  letter. 
It  shows  that  these  teachers  need  very  much  the  drill  which  the 
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methods  of  ^'wntteh  lessons"  will  give  their  pupils,  and  ought 
to  be  an  argument  for  its  adoption. 

10.  It  teaches  the  habit  of  happy,  contented  industry.  The 
practice  will  arouse  such  healthy  emulation  and  ambitious  pride 
as  will  prove  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  influences  of  the  school 
towards  making,  its  pupils  useful  and  honorable  citizens. 

11.  Such  written  exercises  on  the  different  branches,  if  prop- 
erly preserved,  numbered,  and  dated,  give  the  best  material  for 
the  dosing  exercises  of  a  term  or  year,  and  will  do  more  to 
draw  parents  together  to  compare  the  progress  of  their  children 
with  that  of  others  than  any  other  plan  yet  devised.    . 

12.  Such  an  exposition  of  the  comparative  and  continuous 
progress  of  the  pupils  will  give  to  teachers  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  appreciation  of  both  pupils  and  parents  than  any  merit 
which,  abstractly  considered,  teachers  may  possess.  Teachers, 
try  it — Nat.  Normal  Reunion. 


HOW  TO  REGULATE  LIGHT. 


Statistics  kept  by  oculists  employed  in  infirmaries  for  eye  dis« 
eases,  have  shown  that  the  habits  of  some  persons  in  facing  a 
window  from  which  the  light  falls  directly  in  the  eye,  as  well  as 
on  the  work,  injure  their  eyes  in  the  end.  The  best  way  is  to 
work  with  a  side  light,  or,  if  the  work  needs  a  strong  illumina- 
tion, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  workings-table  before  the 
window,  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter  should  be  covered  with 
a  screen,  so  as  to  have  a  top  light  alone,  which  does  not  shine 
in  the  eyes  while  the  head  is  slightly  bent  over  and  downward 
toward  the  work. 

In  the  schools  of  Germany,  this  matter  has  already  been  at- 
tended to,  and  the  rule  adopted  is  to  have  all  the  seats  and  ta- 
bles so  arranged  that  the  pupil  never  faces  the  windows,  but 
only  has  the  side  lights  from  the  .left;  and  as  a  light  simultane- 
oudy  thrown  from  two  sides  gives  an  interference  of  shadows, 
it  has  been  strictly  forbidden  to  build  school  rooms  with  win- 
dows on  both  sides,  such  illumination  having  also  proved  inju- 
rious to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  We  may  add  to  this  advice  not 
to  place  the  lamp  in  front  of  you  when  at  work  in  the  evening, 
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but  a  litde  Qn  one  side,  and  never  nc^glect  the  use  of  a  shade, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  strong  light  shining  in  the  eyes.  This  is 
especially  to  be  considered  at  the  present  time  with  kerosene 
lamps,  with  intensely  luminous  flames,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  common. — Medical  JaumaL 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GASES— LIQUEFACTION  OF  OX- 
YGEN,  HYDROGEN,  NITROGEN,  AND  AIR, 


A.   W.  BRAYTON. 


.T  DESIRE  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  your  readers. as  may 
J[  be  interested  in  chemical  history  to  the  subject  indicated  in 
the  above  caption.  The  year  just  closed  will  be  memorable  in 
the  records  of  scientific  progress;  its  last  month  is  marked  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  researches,  ending  in  an  absolute  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  molecular  cohesion  is  a  property  of  all 
bodies  without  any  exception  whatever. 

The  great  scientific  interest  of  the  researches  and  double  dis- 
covery of  M.  Cailletet  and  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  is  that  they  dem- 
onstrate experimentally  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  by  estab- 
lishipg  that  all  gases  are  vapors  capable  of  passing  through  the 
three  states — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  This  fact  had  been 
established  for  all  but  the  formerly  so-called  '^  permanent  gases, 
nitric  oxide,  methyl  hydride,  and  acetylen  and  the  elementary 
gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and'  nitrogen.  As  early  as  Dec.  a, 
M.  Cailletet  liquefied  all  except  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  reduc- 
ing oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  by  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres 
and  a  temperature  of  29^  C.  This  surprising  fact  was  not  at 
once  communicated  to  the  Academy,  but  to  a  sealed  packet,  as 
the  discoverer  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  section  of  mine- 
ralogy. Before  the  Academy  meeting,  December  24,  M.  Pictet, 
by  an  entirely  different  apparatus,  succeeded,  December  23,  in 
liquefying  oxygen  also,  so  that  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
had  a  very  lively  meeting;  the  sealed  packet  was  opened,  the 
different  methods  employed  by  the  two  men  were  recited,  and 
the  question  of  priority  reviewed,  there  being  no  doubt  as  to  the 
double  discovery.     Dumas,  Regnault,  Jomni,   and   Berthelot 
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were  present  and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Faraday,  in  1822^ 
began  his  classical  reseaches,  first  liquefying  chlorine  and  then 
several  other  gases,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  Manget  and  Clouet,  who  condensed  sulphurous  acid  before 
1800,  and  by  Northmore,  who  reduced  chlorine  in  1805.  Could 
the  great  experimenter  have  been  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Academy  what  would  have  been  his  delight  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  he  began.  On  the  one  hand,  the  student  with 
his  frail  bent-glass  tube,  on  the  other,  one  of  the  greatest  iron 
masters  in  France  with  enormous  resources  at  his  disposal,  and 
a  descendant  of  the  Pictet — the  firm  friend  of  Faraday's  great 
friend  De  La  Rive,  to  whom  Faraday  first  communicated  his 
liquefaction  of  chlorine. 

On  December  31,  a  week  after  the  Academy  meeting  referred 
to  above,  M.  Cailletet,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
at  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  Berthelot,  Boussingault,  St  Clair 
Neville,  and  other  leading  French  chemists  and  phy3icists,  then 
and  there  liquefied  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air,  by  the  same 
method  he  had  formerly  used  for  oxygen.  The  process  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  used  in  preparing  solid  carbonic  acid  by 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquefied  gas.  The  gas  to  be  ope- 
rated on  is  condensed  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  a  small  tube  in- 
dosed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  gas  is  compressed  in  this 
small  tube  and  suddenly  released  by  opening,  a  communication 
to  the  outer  air,  thus  by  the  sudden  distention  of  the  confined 
gas  producing  such  a  degree  of  cold — estimated  at  300  degrees 
C. — ^that  a  large  portion  of  the  confined  gas  is  reduced  to  a 
liquid. 

Pieces  of  lighted  wood  put  in  the  stream  of  liquid  oxygen  in- 
flamed spontaneously  with  tremendous  violence.  Streams  of 
liquid  air  issued  from  the  opened  tube,  resembling  the  fine  jets 
forced  from  the  modern  perfume  bottles.  Hydrogen,  the  light- 
est and  most  refractory  of  all  gases,  became  a  visible  rain  at 
280  atmospheres. 

These  remarkable  results  give  us  no  new  idea  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  matter;  they  show  that  the  principle  of  molecular 
cohesion  has  no  exceptions..  If  these  men  succeed  in  solidify- 
ing oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  air,  as  carbonic  acid  may  be  solidi- 
fied, we  shall  have  to  add  to  the  description  of  these  simple  gases 
the  changes  of  molecular  state,  probably  attended  with  changes 
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of  color  through  which*  they  pass  in  their  new  transformations. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  this  case  practical  scientists— 
one  an  iron-master,  the  other  an  ice-maker — used  the  vast  re- 
sources at  their  command  in  matters  of  purely  scientific  re- 
search; usually,  and  notably  so  in  the  history  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus, practical  men,  artisans,  and  manufacturers,  have  utilized 
the  discoveries  made  by  purely  scientific  experiment  and  re- 
search. 

In  commenting  on  the  facts  here  stated,  the  editor  of  the 
English  weekly  in  which  the  detailed  history  of  this  subject 
may  be  found,  remarks  that  ''to  contend  with  modern  require- 
ments, our  school  laboratories  must  no  longer  contain  merely  an 
antiquated  air-pump,  a  Leyden  jar,  and  a  few  bottles,  as  many 
of  them  do,  but  a  workshop  instead  of  an  old  curiosity  shop/' 
The  scale  of  the  teacher's  operations  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  must  be  large  if  he  is  to  keep  step  with  times  in 
which  such  results  as  the  liquefaction  of  the  ''permanent"  gases 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  Classes  are  not  to  be 
drilled  alone  in  tables  of  constants  and  theoretical  physics  and 
chemistry,  or  tickled  with  pretty  experiments  performed  by  in- 
structors; with  these  should  be  laboratory  practice  and  use  of  tools, 
so  that  science  may  be  made  practical  and  the  eye  and  hand  be 
trained  with  the  mind.  It  would  seem  that  in  these  times  when 
physics  are  acknoyrledged  to  be  at  least  as  important  as  'meta- 
physics, a  department  of  technology,  equipped  with  work-rooms, 
tools,  and  practical  mechanics  as  teachers,  is  as  essential  in  oar 
high  schools  as  a  department  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  oc 
of  dead  languages. 

Irvington,  Ind.,  Feb.  20. 


A  Problem. — If  a  young  man  commences  the  use  of  tobacco 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  uses  five  cents  worth  a  day  until  he 
is  twenty,  and  then  ten  cents  until  he  is  thirty,  and  then 
twenty  cents  until  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  what  will  be  his  total 
loss,  supposing  he  could  loan  the  money  spent  each  year  at  ten 
per  cent  compound  interest? 

The  faculty  of  Yale  College  voted  not  to  permit  the  thanks- 
giving jubilee  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  indecency  of  the 
students  on  last  year's  jubilee. 
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TEACHING  TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


GEORGE  W.  HOSS. 


Fdkw  Teachers: — I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the 
above.  In  former  years  I  had  the  pleasure  of  alluding  to  this 
matter  in  personal  conferences  with  many  of  you ;  hence^  with 
the  more  confidence  do  I  presume  upon  your  patience  now. 

I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  debate  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  do 
this  work.  I  hope  that  is  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  expe- 
rienced teacher.    The  steps  in  the  argument  are  short  and  clear: 

1.  Governments  are  instituted  for  the  well  being  of  the 
people. 

2.  Public  schools  are  agents  of  the  government  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

3.  Temperance  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  Hence  it  is  inferable  that  they  should  do  what 
they  can,  consistent  with  other  duties,  to  secure  this  end — tem- 
perance— and  through  it  promote  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

The  right  granted,  some  are  ready  to  say,  why  should  the 
schools  do  this  work  even  though  they  have  the  right?  Varying 
the  question,  why  not  leave  it  to  other  agencies  ?  Because  other 
agencies  are  inadequate.  What  the  boy  ought  to  know,  and 
must  know,  if  he  is  to  be  saved  in  a  land  filled  with  grog-shops, 
is  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  upon  the  human  system. 
He  must  know  that  it  is  a  poison^  and  not  be  allowed  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  is  a  medicine,  a  food,  a  heat-generator,  a  strength- 
restorer,  nor  any  other  "good  creature  of  God."  He  must  be 
taught  scientifically,  not  empirically  or  sensationally,  that  it  is 
his  foe — the  foe  of  his  brain,  his  stomach,  his  blood,  his  heart, 
his  will,  his  judgment,  his  emotions,  affections  and  passions;  his 
entire  self.  This  is  what  our  boys,  need  and  must  have,  or  they 
win  continue  to  be  lost  in  multitudes,  as  they  are  now.  The 
school  room  is  the  place  to  give  this  information,  and  then  in- 
grain it  into  conviction,  character. 

If  not  given  here,  the  boy  will  get  it  in  many  cases  in  a  crude 
and  sometimes  in  a  sensational  form,  which  may  never  become 
principle  for  guidance;  indeed,  often  only  excites  curiosity  to 
try  and  "know  for  himself." 
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In  another  article  I  may  try  to  suggest  something  in  the  more 
difficult  field,  how. 

I  close  by  giving  you  the  sentiment  of  the  State  Teachers^ 
Association,  as  expressed  in  a  resolution  at  its  last  session : 

^^  Resolved^  That  we,  as  teachers  of  children,  feel  that  one  of 
our  chief  duties  is  to  form  character,  and  in  this  work  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  imperative  upon  us  to  teach  and  impress,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  the  principles  of  temperance." 

Here  is  the  sentiment  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State, 
declaring  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  temperance  in  the 
public  schools  a  duty.  It  is  hoped  we  may  all  see  our  duty, 
and  seeing,  may  have  skill  and  courage  to  do  it 


I 


What  is  Pedagogy  ? 


2.  What  are  the  methods  in  Pedagogy  ? 

3.  Upon  what  do  methods  rest  as  a  foundation? 

4.  What  do  methods  assume? 

5.  Which  way  do  they  face  in  their  out-look? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Systematic  discussion  of 
a  subject-matter,  suppose  Arithmetic,  and  a  Methodical  discus- 
sion of  the  same  subject-matter? 

7.  What  is  Manner  as  compared  to  Method? 

8.  What  data  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  develop  "  Meth- 
ods in  Arithmetic,"  and  what  process  must  be  followed  in  the 
investigation  ? 

WHERE  IS  GOD? 

MINOT  J.  SAVAGE. 

"Oh,  where  is  the  sea?'*  the  fishes  cried, 
As  they  swam  the  crystal  clearness  through, 

**  We've  heard  from  of  old  of  the  ocean's  tide, 
And  we  long  to  look  on  the  waters  blue. 

The  Wise  ones  speak  of  the  infinite  sea : 
I  Oh,  who  can  tell  us  if  such  there  be?" 

The  lark  flew  up  in  the  morning  bright, 
And  sung  and  balanced  on  sunny  wings; 

And  this  was  its  song:  *<  I  see  the  light, 
I  look  o'er  a  world  of  beautiful  things ; 

But  flying  and  singing  everywhere, 

In  vain  I  have  searched  to  find  the  air." — Scribner  for  A^riL 
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Sudstics  from  the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Imtniction. 

I.     ENUMERATION. 

Nomber  of  white  males • 352,889 

Nomber  of  white  females 330.630 

Total  number  of  white  children p ^  683,519 

Nmnbcrof  colored  males 5^596 

Kunber  of  colored  females .' 5)59^ 

Total  number  of  colored  children^ 11)1^7 

Total  enumeration 694,706 

Nnmber  enumerated  last  year 679,230 

increase ^5A7^ 

The  increase  in  school  population,  during  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  as 
follows: 

E&mneration  for  1868..- 59^)^65 

Increase  for  the  year  ending  September  i,  1869... ^7i^99 

Increase  for  the  year  ending  September  1/1870 9}063 

Increase  for  the  year  ending  September  i,  1871 3»ioi 

Increase  for  the  year  ending  September  i,  1872 8,811 

Increase  for  eight  months  ending  May  i,  1873 S»903 

IncretM  for  the  year  ending  May  i,  1874 I3i922 

Increase  for  the  year  ending  May  i,  1875 13)37^ 

Increase  for  the  year  ending  May  i,  1876 ^ ii»494 

Incx^tte  for  the  year  ending  May  i,  1877 15477 

Total  as  above 694,706 
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II.     SCHOOL  AtTBNDANCB. 

Number  of  white  males  enrolled  in  the  schools « 261.556 

Number  of  white  females  enrolled  in  the  schools 230)419 

.  Total  number  of  white  children  enrolled 49li97S 

Number  of  colored  males  enrolled  in  the  schools 3*375 

Number  of  colored  females  enrolled  in  the  schools^ 3*376 

Total  number  of  colored  children  enrolled 6^751 

Total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  i,  1877 49S»726 

III.     SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Common  school  fund  held  by  counties,  June, 

1877.. 12,566,850  31 

Non-negotiable  bonds ^ 3)9^*7^3  21 

Total  conmion  school  fund $6,471,63352 

Congressional  township  school  fund^ 2,452,936  8t 

Grand  total 18,924,570  34 

Total  amount  held  in  June,  1876.... 8,870,872  43 

Increase  for  the  year «. l53)^7  9' 

IV.     SCHOOL  REVENUES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1 877. 

Amount  derived  from  State  tax  for  the  year  end- 
ing November  I,  1877 11,494,329  86 

.  Amount  derived  from  interest  on  common  school  1 

fund,  held  by  counties,  to  Nov.  15,  i877.........      203,389  32 

State's  interest  on  non -negotiable  bends 1,961  95 

» 

Total  amount ,  |ii933i968  13 

Add  amount  of  congressional  township  school 
revenue  reported  by  county  auditors '  186417  9SI 

Add  amount  of  local  tuition  tax  collected  to  No- 
vember 15,  I877,  (estimated)*.. 630,268  It' 

Add  amount  of  proceeds  of  liquor  licenses  re- 
ported to  this  office  to  date,  (estimated)*..  ..••••  200^000  00 

Total  amount  of  tuition  revenue  to  Nov.  15, 

1877 |2,9SO|^54  23 

— ' . — 

^Estimates  are  here  given  because  the  last  semi-aiinnal  report  of  disUrlbntieii  bf 
county  auditors,  from  which  this  information  is  obtained|  is  not  due  at  this  offioe  astO 
after  the  last  Monday  In  January. 
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This  aooount  of  tuition  revenue  is  applicable  to  school  purposes  for  the 
cumnt  school  year  ending  Jane  30,  1878,  and  not  for  the  year  ending'  No- 
wobcr  15,  1877. 

V.     MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

(Fyom  Coanty  Superintendenta'  Imports  for  the  year  ending  August  81 ,  1877. ) 

I.   Length  of  school  in  days.. 128 

1   School  houses  erected  during  year '; 413 

3.  Total  number  of  school  houses 9)47^ 

4.  Number  of  teachers.. I3f574 

5.  Number  of  township  and  district  graded  schools.. 508 

6.  Average  compensation  of  teachers  per  day : 

In  townships — Maks |i<99 

Females 1.75 

In  towns — Males. .*...... 3.09 

Females 1.92 

In  dties — Males.. 4.11 

Females......^. .«., •-• 2.21 

7.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 498,726 

8.  Receipts  for  tuition ^3,068,184  52 

Receipts  for  special  purposes • 1,804,94652 


Total  receipts ^873,131  04 

9.   Valuation  of  school  property... • •  iii376}729  88 


In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  we  print  the  following  letter  sent  to 
Daniel  Lesley,  superintendent  of  Randolph  county  schools,  in  1876: 

"i.  I  do  not  think  a  G)unty  Superintendent  can  employ  a  deputy  who 
on  be  authorized  to  perform  acts  as  such. 

3.  I  think  t^e  County  Superintendent  can  employ  a  clerk  or  a  helper  to 
ttist  him  in  his  work,  but  all  acts  must  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  County 
Saperintendent,  and  the  County  Superintendent  must  assume  all  authority  and 
Rspoostbility  for  whatever  is  done. 

3.    The  clerical  work  of  the  office  pan  certainly  be  done  by  an  assistant, 
int  aD  documents  must  be  signed,  recorded,  etc.,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
of  the  Superintendent " 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  yon  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


We  dcTote  unusual  space  in  this  number  of  the  Jonrnal  to  the  article  of 
Prof.  Burt  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  '^.Enthusiasm  for  English.''  Tlie 
paper  was  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  so  highly  was  it 
appreciated  that,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Hoss,  the  association,  by  a  unaniiiKiBi 
T ote,  requested  its  publication  in  the  School  Journal. 

The  article  will  well  repay  careful  reading  by  every  one,  and  many  of  « 
will  do  well  to  study  some  parts  of  it  and  make  personal  application. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Editor  of  the  Journal  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Sontfaem  In-  < 
diana  Teachers'  Association,  a  notice  of  which  is  printed  on  another  ptg^ 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  nearly  all  the  southern  counties  being  repre> 
sented.     The  weather  was  delightful,  and  Sup't  Jacobs  did  everything  thit 
could  be  done  to  make  the  meeting  not  only  profitable,  but  pkasant. 

The  carriages  in  which  the  teachers  were  conveyed  to  the  glass  woric^ 
woolen  mill,  etc.,  and  the  banquet  on  the  last  evening,  were  without  expense 
to  members  of  the  association.  The  visit  to  the  glass  works  was  a  rare  treat, 
and  was  highly  appreciated.  Teachen  who  were  present  will  now  read  the 
description  of  these  works  that  was  published  in  the  Journal  last  November  with 
renewed  interest.  The  common  expression  in  regard  to  the  New  Albany 
schools  was  that  if  they  were  all  as  good  as  those  visited,  they  stood  far  abofe 
the  average,  and  the  superintendent  invited  teachers  to  visit  the  schools  of 
their  own  selection.  Some  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  primary  grades,  was 
excellent. 

The  Southern  Association  does  not  antagonize,  in  the  least,  the  State  Asso> 
ciation.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  convey  the  benefits  of  the  State  Assodation 
to  such  persons  as  cannot  or  do  not  attend  the  larger  and  more  remote  annual 
meeting. 
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THE  MAIN  OBJECT  FOR  WHICH  GRAMMAR   IS  STUDIED. 


One's  idea  as  to  the  main  object  for  which  grammar  is  studied  depends  upon 
the  definition  given  to  the  word  grammar.'  Grammar,  in  its  ordinary  applica- 
tion, is  ahnost  equivalent  to  language.  All  the  old  books  divide  the  subject 
of  grammar  into  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  and  define 
ji;rammar  as  **  the  science  which  teaches  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly.'* 
Under  the  above  heads  both  composition  and  analysis  are  taught.  The  plan 
of  the  work  reqitires  that  children  shall  be  taught  to  compose  and  use  lan- 
guage as  well  as  to  analyze  and  parse  it.  * 

Many  of  the  newer,  books  on  grammar  define  it  as  "  the  science  of  lan- 
gaage,"  an^  some  restrict  it  further  to  "the  science  of  the  sentence."  They 
ezdnde  "  composition"  entirely,  and  teach  that  under  a  diflferent  head.  Ac- 
cording to  these  books  grammar  has  to  do  solely  with  the  science  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  formation. 

Those  who  use  the  word  grammar  in  its  broader  and  more  common  sense, 
insist  that  the  r^t^  object  to  be  reached  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  the  cor- 
rect i»f  of  language — that  the  chief  object  of  the  learner  is  to  gain  the  power 
to  speak  and  write  correctly. 

Those  who  use  the  word  grammar  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  claim  that 
the  chief  end  to  be  accomplished  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  to  gain  power 
to  analyze  and  interpret  the  language  of  others,  and  to  have  a  standard  by 
which  to  correct  and  compare  one's  own  language. 

The  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that  it  matters  little  which  of  the  two  above 
definitions  is  accepted,  provided  that  the  terms  used  are  clearly  understood, 
and  that  each  branch  of  the  language  study  shall  receive  its  proper  attention 
It  the  proper  time.  He  belieVes  both  definitions  to  be  correct  as  understood 
by  those  using  them,  and  he  indorses  both  statements  as  to  what  is  the  chief 
object  to  be  reached  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

Using  the  word  grammar  in  its  broad  sense,  as  equivalent  to  language, 
without  doubt  the  main  object  is  to  teach  the  use  of  language — ^to  teach  how 
to  express  thought  correctly.  It  is  the  main  object  because  it  comes  first,  ap- 
plies to  more  persons,  and  is  of  vastly  most  value  to  a  child  provided  it 
can  gain  but  one.  The  truth  in  regard  to  all  school  children  and  to  the 
masses  of  people  generally,  is  not  that  they  have  no  thoughts,  but  that  they 
hare  trouble  in  expressing  their  thoughts.  They  receive  thought  from  a  thou- 
sand sources  other  than  books,  and  they  have  but  little  trouble  in  understand- 
ing ordinary  sentences  whether  spoken  or  written,  but  they  have  great  trouble 
in  expressing  correctly  these  thoughts  even  in  the  simplest  forms.  Therefore, 
tfaeir  first,  their  great,  their  greatest  need  is  the  power  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  correctly. 

Bttt  when  we  come  to  grammar  in  its  restricted  sense,  or  the  science  part  of 
langiuage  study,  the  main  purpose  is  changed.  In  the  close,  critical,'  analytic 
cal,  scientific  study  of  languge,  the  chief  end  to  be  reached  is  the  power  to 
Ke  clearly,  think  closely,  and  reason  correctly.     To  take  involved  and  trans- 
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posed  sentences,  such  as  occur  frequently  in  the  best  literature,  and  analyze 
them,  determine  the  connection,  relation,  and  dependence  of  their  various 
parts  from  a  thought  basis,  furnishes  a  mental  discipline  secured  in  the  punuH 
of  no  other  common  school  study.  This  power  to  analyze  and  comprehend 
language  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  reading  and  to  the  successful  puisuU 
of  any  and  all  other  branches  of  study.  The  great  mistake  that  is  ordintrily 
made  is,  that  by  learning  rules,  and  deHnitions,  and  forms  of  parsing^  a  penon 
will  be  enabled  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  No  one  has  ever  learned  to 
use  the  language  correctly  in  this  way  yet,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  never 
will.     We  can  only  learn  to  use  a  language  correctly  by  using  it 

Then  the  conclusion  is  that  the  main  purpose  of  language  study  in  its  ear* 
Her  stages  (in  all  grades  below  the  high  school)  is  to  gain  power  to  exprm 
thought  correctly,  and  that  the  main  purpose  in  the  higher  grades  is  to  give 
power  to  interpret  thought  as  expressed  by  others.  In  this  connection  let  it 
be  remembered  that  both  purposes  are  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  the 
point  at  which  one  ceases  to  be  the  main  purpose  and  becomes  the  secondary 
b  not  easily  fixed. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Last  summer,  at  Louisville,  it  was  decided  in  council  to  hold  the  next  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  St.  Louis.  This  decision  was  reached  after 
a  warm  discussion,  in  which  a  strong  appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the  association  was  originally  organ- 
ganized  at  Philadelphia,  and  as  it  had  never  yet  met  a  second  time  in  any 
place,  Philadelphia  should  be  the  first  to  have  a  second  meeting.  Besides 
these,  arguments,  Philadelphia  promised  large  pecuniary  inducements;  bat, 
over  all,  the  vote  was  decided  and  large  in  favor  of  St.  Louis.  After  the  ad- 
joumijnent  of  the  Louisville  meeting,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  change 
from  St.  Louis,  to  Philadelphia,  and  as  the  association  is  in  debt,  the  superior 
money  inducements  of  Philadelphia  were  about  to  cany,  and  it  was  under- 
stood for  a  time  that  the  change  would  actually  be  made,  the  St.  Louis  people 
having  given  their  consent.  After  Shannon,  Harris,  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  de- 
cided that  the  Philadelphia  people  could  have  it  if  they  wanted  it,  the  Phila- 
delphia people  concluded  that  they  dIdnU  want  it  either.  After  Philadelphia 
got  it  away  from  St.  Louis  and  then  would  not  take  it  herself,  the  president 
elect  wrote  to  know  whether  Indianapolis  would  entertain  the  association. 
An  affirmative  answer  was  given,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  it  seemed  to  be  settled 
that  the  next  association  would  be  held  in  Indianapolis.  But  just  now  the 
probability  is  that  the  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  postponed  for  a  year. 
This  is,  perhaps,  wise,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  country  expect  to  be  absent  attending  the 
World's  Exposition  at  Paris. 
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MISCELLANY. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The  Southern  Indl&na  Teachers*  Association  met  in  its  6nt  annual  session 
at  New  Albany,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  20,  1878.  The  exercises  of 
the  evening  were  informal,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  hand  shakings 
and  social  converse  at  the  hotels. 

Daring  the  night  the  fresh  arrivals  made  it  evident  that  the  convention 
would  be  very  large,  and  by  sunrise  on  Thursday,  the  Phoenix  Hotel  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  members  of  the  association  assembled  at  the  Female 
High  School  building  to  witness  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school.  The 
eotire  forenoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  New  Albany  schools.  At  2,  P.  M., 
the  association  met  in  regular  session  at  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Sup*t  of  New  Albany  schools.  T.  J. 
Charlton,  Sup*t  Vincennes  schools,  was  made  Secretary,  and  Miss  Josie  M. 
Brand,  of  Lawrenceburg,  was  chosen  Asst.  Sec.  J.  R.  Weathers  and  Miss 
Ella  Jones  were  appointed  Enrolling  Secretaries,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
?nn.  Boys'  High  School,  New  Albany,  was  made  R.  R.  Sec. 

A  committee  on  Plan  of  Organization  was  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  M. 
Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  J.  M.  Bloss,  Sup't  Evansville  schools,  and  J.  R.  Tris- 
ler,  Sup't  Lawrenceburg  schools. 

The  first  paper  read  was  entitled  **  The  Principles  of  ouf  Language  in 
Common  Schools,"  by  R.  A.  Townsend,  prin.  Vincennes  high  school.  * 

The  speaker  denied  the  too  oft  repeated  assertion  that  the  English  language 
is  a  ^  grammarless  tongue,"  and  showed  that  there  are  principles  underlying 
onr  language,  (Slse  there  could  be  no  false  syntax.  He  regarded  all  such 
teaching  as  hostile  to  our  language,  and  showed  that  it  is  not  an  uninflected 
language.  He  would  have  the  language  taught  as  it  i>,  and  not  as  theorists 
would  have  it  be,  and  favored  more  work  in  correcting  the  ungrammatical 
tpetck  of  pupils.  He  would  not  diminish  the  work  done  in  parsing  and 
analysis,  but  favored  more  practice  in  the  use  of  language.  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  George  C.  Foskett,  of  Utica,  President  Heckman,  of  Hanover 
College,  Sup't  Wood,  of  Salem,  Hill,  of  Aurora,  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indian- 
^)olis. 

After  recess.  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  read  a  paper  on  '*  Questions  at  Recita 
tion."    He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  giving  a  series  of  questions  characteristic 
cf  a  child.     He  would  have  questions  comprehensive  and  not  too  frequent. 
Questions  should  be  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil.    Questions 
are  of  two  kinds.  What  ?  and  Why  ?    The  office  of  questioning  is  to  keep  the 
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pupil  in  the  right  path  when  he  is  disposed  to  wander  from  it.  Mechanioa 
questions  are  worthless.  They  should  be  asked  with  animation.  A  teacher 
should  be  not  only  a  good  questioner  but  a  good  listener  to  the  answers  given. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Trisler,  Wood,  and  D.  E.  Hunter,  sup't 
Washington  schools.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  the  questions  should  vary,  and  be- 
lieved there  was  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  asking  questions  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Evening  Session. — The  convention  assembled  at  the  First  Presbjteriai 
Church,  where,  after  most  excellent  music,  Hon.  John  H.  Stotsenburg,  on  \»- 
half  of  the  citizens,  gave  the  teachers  a  hearty  welcome  to  New  Albany. 
His  address  was  appropriate  and  highly  commended.  The  response  to  this 
"  welcome "  was  made  by  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  the  School  Journal.  It  was 
short,  but  one  of  Mr.  Bell's  best.  'Dr.  Geo.  C.  Heckinan,  pres.  of  Hanover 
College,  then  delivered  a  very  able  address  on  *'An  Unsolved  Problem  in 
Public  Education."  The  Dr.  favored  the  adjustment  of  the  college  curricula 
so  as  to  enable  graduates  of  high  schools  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  in  col- 
lege. The  address  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  and  met  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  present.. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Friday,  March  22. 

At  9  o'clock  the  Association  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Girls'  High  Schoot» 
where  addresses  were  made  to  the  school  by  J.  H.  Smart,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  by  W.  A.  Bell.  The  members  then  went  in  a  body  to 
visit  the  Glass  Works,  Water  Works,  and  other  points  or  interest  about  the 
city,  devoting  a  portion  of  the  time  to  visiting  schools.  Each  of  these  visits 
was  very  satisfactory.     New  Albany  may  well  be  proud  of  her  schools. 

Afternoon  Session. — ^The  Association  again  assembled  at  the  Baptist  church. 
Miss  F.  Kendal,  principal  of  the  Madison  schools,  read  a  paper  entitled  **  The 
Public  School, — Its  Use  and  Abuse."  She  described  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mon school,  and  thought  that  while  we  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
fathers  for  what  they  had  done,  we  owed  a  still  greater  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them  for  what  they  left  undone.  The  original  design  of  the  conunon  school 
was  to  educate  boys  and  girls  to  make  an  honest  living.  As  a  people  we  are 
too  much  educated  as  to  quantity,  but  not  as  to  quality.  There  is  too  much 
waste  of  money  in  our  educational  system.  Thought  that  higher  education 
should  not  be  made  free  by  the  state,  but  that  we  should  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  public  school  system  of  Germany. 

The  paper  was  warmly  discussed  by  sup'ts  R  A.  Ogg,  of  Mitchell,  and  }. 
W.  Caldwell,  of  Seymour,  in  which  each  bore  testimony  to  the  good  results 
obtained  by  high  schools.  Prof.  Smart  also  spoke  in  praise  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  thought  that  the  school  law  was  wisely  framed.  The  discussion  was 
also  participated  in  by  Dr.  Heckman,  J.  M.  01cott,and  J.  M.  Bloss.  Mr.  Bloss 
presented  valuable  statistics  showing  that  the  public  high  school  was  the  poor 
man's  collie,  and  that  its  benefits  reach  those  who  could  not  go  abroad  to 
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college.  Besides,  lie  claimed  that  the  state  cannot  refuse  school  privileges  t* 
lU  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty -one.  Our  older  and  more  advanced 
popils  have  just  as  mnch  right  to  their  share  of  the  school  revenues  a?  the 
yoQoger  ones  have,  and  he  thought  there  were  but  few  abuses  connected  with 
the  present  system  of  high  schools. 

H.  B.  Hill,  sup't  of  Dearborn  county,  read  a  most  excellent  paper  on  "The 
present  needs  of  the  Country  Schools."  Among  those  needs  he  enumerated 
larger  and  better  lighted  school  rooms,  better  class  of  trustees,  more  care  in 
selecting  teachers,  more  co-operation  of  parents,  more  supervision,  and  belter 
grading  of  the  schools.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  A.  C.  Goodwin,  sup't  of 
Clarke  county. 

Miss  Maggie  Shrader,  of  New  Albany  Female  High  School,  read  a  paper 
on  the  <^  Elements  of  Discipline,''  which  was  requested  for  publication  in  the 
School  Journal    The  committee  on  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  reported^as 
follovs : 
President — T.  J.  Giarlton,  Vincennes. 
Vice  President — ^J.  W.  Caldwell,  Seymour. 
Secretary — ^J.  R.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburg. 
Assistant  Secretary — Miss  F.  Kendall,  Madison. 
R,  R,  Secretary — A-  C.  Goodwin,  Charleston, 

Executive  Committee — H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany,  chairman ;  D.  £,  Hun- 
ter, Washington;  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora;  O.  H.  Smith,  Rockport;  J.  A.  Zeller, 
Evansville. 

Evening  Session, — The  Association  met  at  the  Centenary  M.  £.  Church. 
J.  R.  Weathers,  principal  of  Main  street  school,  New  Albany,  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  '*  The  Teacher's  Position,"  which  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Erastus 
Rorley,  of  DePanw  Female  College^ 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  corresponding  week  of 
March  of  next  year,  at  such  point  as  the  Ebcecutive  Committee  may  appoint. 
The  members  of  the  Association  then  adjourned  to  the  Female  High 
School  building,  where  a  most  elegant  banquet  was  served  up,  consisting  of 
all  the  good  things  the  heart  could  wish.  After  a  "feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul,"  the  assemblage  dispersed  to  return  to  their  homes,  feeling  that  they 
had  had  a  good  meeting,  and  resolved  to  continue  an  organization  which  thus 
begins  under  such  favorable  auspices.  We  will  ne'er  forget  the  kindness  of 
tlie  good  people  of  New  Albany.  H.  B.  JACOBS,  Pres. 

T.  J,  Charlton,  Secretary. 

County  StipERiNTENDSNTs'  District  Convention. — ^The  State  Board 
CQQoeived  the  idea  of  holding  district  conventions  of  county  superintendents, 
beliering  that  in  this  way  more  superintendents  could  be  reached  than  could 
be  mdaced  to  attend  the  annual  state  convention,  and  that  certain  kinds  of 
vork  could  be  done  more  satisfactorily  in  these  small  meetings  than  in  the 
state  meetings. 

Most  of  these  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  others  will  be  in  a  few 
^ys,  and  the  results,  so  far,  are  gratifying.  We  give  below  some  brief  notes 
qC  the  meetings  held : 
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J^orf '  fVayne  Mteting-^'D.  Moury,  chairman,  Cyrus  Cline,  secretaiy.  Seven 
present ;  very  profitable  meeting.  Dr.  Irwin  and  the  State  Soperintendent 
present 

Plymouth — Sap't  Hosmer,  of  Laporte  county,  chairman.  Eleven  preseDt 
Dr.  Irwin  and  the  State  SupeVintendent  present. 

Lafayette — ^J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  chairman ;  Sup*t  Moffitt|  of  Fountain  county, 
secretary.  Eleven  present.  Pres.  White  and  State  Superintendent  present. 
Superintendents  and  visitors  visited  Purdue  University. 

EvansvUle — ^J.  M.  Bloss,  chairman.  Eight  present.  State  Superintendent 
present. 

At  the  meetings  great  interest  was  m^ifested.  Several  interesting  papeis 
were  reac^at  each  meeting,  but  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  many  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  working  of  county  saper- 
intendency.    The  meetings  were  pronounced  a  gratifying  success. 


Notes  from  the  Central  Normal  School. — Present  enrollment,  282; 
instructors,  9.  The  students  of  last  year,  who  have  been  teaching,  have  neailj 
all  returned.  Many  have  determined  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  and  make 
teaching  a  life  profession.  Scarcely  an  old  student  has  retured  without  bring- 
ing one  or  more  new  normalites  with  him.  The  instructors  are  all  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  are  prepared  to  do  the  most  thorough  and  enthusiastic  woik 
of  their  lives.  Eleven  literary  societies  are  in  successful  operation.  Two 
Shakspeare  classes  meet  weekly. 

I.  Teaching  is  causing  pupils  to  do  and  to  be^  not  simply  to  know, 
'2.  Good  teaching  and  proper  government  are  inseparably  linked  together. 
One  may  be  a  good  teacher,  lecturer,  or  explainer,  and  be  poor  in  govemmeni 
or  general  management,  but  no  real  teacher  can  be  poor  in  government  The 
Teachers*  Training  Class  is  the  largest  ever  in  the  institution.  More  than 
eighty  experiments  have  been  performed  and  explained  during  the  term  by 
members  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class. 

Winchester,  Feb.  6, 1878. 

Friend  Bell:  The  extract  you  quote  from  the  SpUeland  Reporter  is  quoted 
vefbatim  from  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  School  Journal  for  1873, 
page  207.  Your  humble  servant  (who  signed  his  name  *'  Fogy^*)  claims  to  be 
the  author  of  that  artiele.     S R stole  my  thunder.  •  • 

I  differ  with  you  in  opinion  and  I  differ  y^^m  you  in  color,  are  both  correct 
expressions. 

Union  County. — Union  b  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  state  as  to 
its  area,  but  one  of  the  largest  as  to  its  educational  enthusiasm.  A  recent 
rally  at  Liberty,  which  we  attended,  brought  out  nearly  every  teacher  'in  the 
county.  The  primary  classes  brought  before  the  association  indicate  that  ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done  in  the  Liberty  schools  in  charge  of  superintendent 
Wood.     L.  M.  Crist  is  county  superintendent. 
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Vermillion  County.— Sup»t  Campbell  is  helping  the  schools  of  Vcnnil- 
lioo  coanty  in  various  ways.  The  county  association  has  served  an  excellent 
purpose.  The  meeting  lasts  two  days.  The  attendance  is  usually  large,  and 
the  interest  excellent.  The  Editor  of  the  Journal  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  meeting  held  in  February,  and  was  pleased  with  the  spirit  manifested. 

Fayette  County.— We  recently  attended  a  general  rally  of  the  Fayette 
county  teachers,  at  Connersville,  and  were  still  further  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  education  in  that  coanty  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  All  the 
teadwrs  in  the  county,  except  seven,  and  many  visitors,  were  present.  Besides 
the  home  talent  employed,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  and  the  writer  made  addresses. 

Rush  County.— Sup't  Blount,  of  Rush  county,  is  working  hard  to  ad- 
vance the  educational  standard  of  his  county.  While  there  are  some  excel- 
lent teachers  in  Rush,  the  average  educational  spirit  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
could  be  desired.  The  organization  of  a  county  association  recently  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  its  success  was  encouraging. 

Goshen. — At  a  joint  institute  held  in  Goshen,  most  of  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  teachers'  ideas  on  grading  examinar 
tion  papers.  A  question  and  the  answer  given  to  it  were  read,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  required  to  mark  independently  and  then  compare  the  results.  That 
the  exercise  was  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  one  we  have  no  doubt 
D«  Moury  is  the  county  superintendent  and  has  his  work  well  in  hand. 

The  Goshen  school  held  an  oral  public  exapaination  March  21  and  22. 
A.  Blunt  is  superintendent 

FiLANKFOET. — ^The  Frankfort  school  library  now  contains  267  volumes  of 
well  selected  books  which  are  invaluable  to  teachers  and  older  pupils.  With 
enterprise  and  determination  on  the  part  of  a  few  persons,  similar  libraries 
could  be  had  in  most  towns  and  cities.    What  man  has  done  man  can  do. 

FiLANKLiN. — The  schools  are  doing  well ;  the  high  school  has  never  been 
in  better  condition.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  60  pupils,  and  all 
intensely  interested  in  their  work.  Mrs.  Martin  is  in  charge  again.  J.  H. 
Martin  b  superintendent. 

Warsaw. — ^The  teachers'  reunion  held  at  Warsaw,  March  9,  was  attended 
by  about  400  teachers  and  visitors,  and  was  pronounced  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Pres.  E.  E.  White  and  State  Superintendent  J.  H.  Smart  were  present 
and  made  addresses; 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  one  week,  beginning 
Sept.  30. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  will  open  a  summer  school 
for  teachers  of  drawing  in  a  room  at  Purdue  University,  July  8.  Professor 
Thompson  has  taught  two  similar  schools  at  Toledo,  Ohio  his  former  home. 
He  stands  high  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  and  ought  to  have  a  good  class. 

N.  M.  Wilson,  D.  Bond,  N.  B.  McKenzie,  and  F.  W.  Reubelt  will  con- 
duct a  five  weeks'  normal  at  Noblesville,  beginning  July  15. 
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PERSONAL. 


R.  T.  Brown,  former  state  geologist  and  author  of  Brown's  Physiology,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  may  be  attained  in  bodily  strength  and  vigor  of  mind* 
by  th?  strict  observance  of  God's  laws,  especially  His  physical  laws.  Dr.  Brovn 
is  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  yet  his  powers  of  endurance  seem  to  be 
almost  as  great  as  ever.  Recently  he  preached  a  fermon  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, after  services  went  two  miles  and  married  a  couple,  ate  his  dinner  and  at 
two  o'clock,  rather  than  wut  till  next  morning  for  a  train,  started  and  walked 
home,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  arriving  in  good  time  for  evening  charch 
services,  which  he  attended.  To  the  Dr.  really  belongs  the  credit  of  origi- 
'  nating  the  idea  of  summer  scientific  excursions  and  schools.  The  credit  is 
usually  given  to  Agassiz,  but  for  several  years  before  the  great  naturalist 
held  his  summer  school  on  the  island  of  Penikese,  Dr.  Brown,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  in  N.  W.  C.  (now  Butler)  University,  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  classes  on  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state,  that  students 
might  learn  from  personal  observation  and  original  investigation. 

D&.  Samuel  Euot,  lately  elected  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1839.  Dr.  Eliot  was  Professor  of 
History  and .  Political  Science  in  Trinity  College,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and, 
later,  president  of  that  college.  He  has  since  been  master  of  the  girls*  high 
school  in  Boston.  Dr«  £.  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  History  of  the  United 
,  Statesi     He  is,  I  believe,  a  relative  of  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univ. 

J.  J.  Bums  is  the  name  of  the  Ohio  State  Commissioner  (superintendent) 
•f  schools.  He  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  thorough,  practical  school  man,  of 
good  ability. 

Wm.  R.  Norris,  instead  of  Morris^  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  ICarch 
number  of  the  Journal  entitled  ''  The  single  line  division  method  of  extract- 
ing cube  root"  We  regret  the  mistake.  Mr.  Norris  is  the  author  of  *'  The 
Lightning  Interest  Table/'  advertised  in  several  of  the  late  nnmbeis  of  the 
Journal. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Milwaukee,  editor  of  «  The  New  Education,"  a  Kin- 
dergarten paper,  recently  delivered  two  lectures  in  Indianapolis,  which  were 
highly  -appreciated  by  those  who  heard  them. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  now  teacher  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  same,  will  engi^  to 
do  institute  work  the  coming  season. 

Pleasant  Bond,  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  had  successful  experience  as 
teacher  in  country  schools,  city  graded  schools,  and  high  schools,  as  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  and  as  county  examiner,  will  engage  to  do  work  in 
institutes  or  county  normals. 

Jno.  M.  Coyner,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  now  principal  of  the  **  Salt  Lake 
Collegiate  Institute." 
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W.  B.  Ryan,  the*  new  superintendent  of  Decatur  county,  having  finished 
Tisiting  his  schools,  is  now  engaged  in  the  Greensbuig  high  school  vice  r.  H. 
Gault,  resigned. 

W.  Irelan,  former  superintendent  of  White  county,  is  principal  of  the 
sdiools  at  BumettsriUe. 

R.  G.  Boone,  superintendent  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  conducts  the  "  Edu« 
cational  Department"  in  the  Frankfort  Banner,  and  does  it  well. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Pkimaey  Normal  Speller,  or  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  writing  words, 
by  A.  G.  Beecher.  New  York:  Clark  &  Maynard.  Abram  Brown,  Chi- 
cago, Western  agent,     Price  to  teachers,  15  cents. 

The  above  named  little  volume  is  as  much  a  book  on  penmanship  composi- 
tion, and  definitions,  as  it  is  on  spelling.  It  takes  the  ground  that  the  best 
method  of  learning  spelling  is  by  writing,  and  that  it  is  time  wasted  to  teach 
t  child  to  memorize  the  spelling 'of  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  The  book  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  will  save  labor  to  teachers. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  published  state  editions  of  the  Western 
states  for  the  Ek:lectic  Geographies  of  from  ten  to  twelve  pages  each.  These 
state  editions,  collected  and  bound  together,  would  make  an  excellent  hand- 
book for  teachers.  We  have  not  seen  anywhere,  more  beautiful  maps  than 
there  is  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies. 

James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  the  most  extensive  nursery  and 
flower  garden  in  the  United  Stetes.  Any  one  wishing  the  best  fruits,  or  the 
best  seeds  or  bulbs,  should  send  to  him.  His  Floral  Guide  is  exceedingly 
valuable  to  any  one  who  loves  and  cultivates  flowers. 

^Thb  Home»"  is  the  name  of  a  semi-monthly  paper  recently  started  in 
Indianapolis.  It  is  devoted  to  domestic  economy  and  temperance.  It  looks 
well  and  has  undertaken  a  double  work. 

The  Kirographer  and  Stenographer  is  the  name  of  a  little  quarterly 
devoted  to  phonetics,  short-hand,  spelling  reform,  etc.    Publbhed  at  Amherst, 

Mass.,  by  J.  B.  &  E.  G.  Smith* 

■ 

Teachers  in  the  Sunday-school  who  desire  real,  practical  help  In  their 
teaching,  shonld  take  The  National  Sunday-sckool  Teacher,  It  has  no  waste 
pages,  and  publishes  no  unusable  material.  The  Little  Folks  is  a  bright  and 
interesting  paper  for  the  infant  classes.  Chicago:  Adams,  Blackmer,  &  Lyon 
Poblishing  Company.  ' 

'*The  Link"  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  started  at  Franklin,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Franklin  College.    It  looks  well. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana. — The  Schocl  Journal  Map  of 
Indiana  is  a  new  Railroad,  County,  and  Township  Map  of  the  State,  27x36 
inches  in  size,  gotten  up  in  good  style.  Price,  $i,  prepaid.  It  snould  be  in 
every  school  room  and  in  every  house.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  do  withoat 
one.    An  agented  wanted  in  every  township.     Order  the  map  or  write  to 

W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  for  agency. 

• 

W.  H.  Fertich's  j*  Instructive  Elocution"  is  selling  more  rapidly  this  year 
ihan  last.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  only  75  cents.  The  original  lec- 
ture and  chapter  on  *'  Methods  of  Class  Work,"  are  alone  considered  worth 
Ihe  price.  Every  teacher  and  student  of  Elocution  ought  to  see  this  concise 
and  practical  system  of  instruction,  especially  suited  to  the  private  learner. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.     Address  the  author,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

12-tf 
»  ' 

Prepaid  Samples,  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  cm.  for  67  cents. 
Class  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages^  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  ii  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  I1.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  2\  K.  Metric 
paper,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

2-A.i 

• 

We  wish  very  much  a  few  May  Journals  for  1877.  Any  one  sending  us  t 
copy  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month. 

C.  E.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  the  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Andrews 
School  Desk,  have  removed  their  place  of  business  from  56  South  Meridian 
street  to  82  and  84  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis.  Their  new  quar- 
ters, just  half  a  block  north  of  the  post  office,  are  roomy,  commodious,  and 
attractive.  Teachers  and  trustee^  visitiRg  the  city  are  always  made  welcome^ 
whether  they  call  on  business  or  simply  for  pleasure. 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  though  not  so  generally  used  in  the  West,  is 
the  highest  authority  with  the  best  scholars  of  the  East  The  unabridged  is 
the  cheapest  of  its  class.  It  is  the  most  convenient,  in 'that  for  words  having 
more  than  one  pronunciation,  all  pronunciations  are  given  with  the  authority 
for  each.     See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

John  J.  Padrick,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Class 
of  *75»  will  engage  to  do  institute  work  during  the  coming  summer. 
Address  him,  early,  at  Fountaintown,  Shelby  county,  Ind. 
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THE  ''CALLING." 


^ 


ELLA  LYON  SWIFT. 


|HE  time  has  gone  by  when  the  minister  and  school  teacher 
.are  the  oracles  of  the  people:  The  power  they  used  to 
wield  came  not  always  because  as  men  they  deserved  it, 
^^^  but  because  their  profession  was  greatly  looked  up  to. 

In  our  day  we  feel  the  difference  in  our  position  among  the 
jchildren  and  the  people  from  that  held  by  the  teacher,  of  whom 
we  received  our  mental  store.  The  children  we  teach  look  at 
as,  not  at  the  profession,  and  measure  us ;  and  our  hold  upon 
them  is  determined  mostly  by  our  intellect,  our  education,  our 
common  sense,  and  our  ability  to  control  them. 

This  is  better.  Certainly  the  honest  teacher  would  rather 
feel  that  however  limited  his  influence  in  a  town,  he  had  earned 
it  by  good  work  and  individual  ability,  than  to  have  the  cut  of 
his  coat,  the  style  of  wearing  his  hair,  a  measured  speech,  and 
a  reputation  of  great  learning,  never  exhibited,  win  him  an  in- 
definite respect 

Our  young  America,  keen  of  eye  and  sharp  of  tongue,  has 
come  to  his  present  independent  opinion  of  his  teacher  gradu- 
ally. I  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  feeling  of  childish  awe  which 
overpowed  me  when  spoken  to  by  the  teacher,  and  especially 
when  he  called  upon  the  family. 

Of  course,  with  many  people  /  and  in  many  towns  there  is 
still  much  outward  respect  for  the  "calling."     You  come  upon 
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every  shade  of  feeling  from  the  old-time  reverence  to  the  mod- 
ern skepticism  that  has  doubts  of  all  callings  once  highly  es- 
teemed. 

A  successful  minister  told  me  that  in  the  West  his  profession 
was  against  him  and  made  slower  his  gaining  an  influence; 
while  in  Maine,  where  he  then  was,  much  of  the  old  reverence  | 
for  the  minister  gave  him  a  position  of  respect  and  trust  before 
he  had  earned  it. 

While  the  people's  views  of  the  teacher  have  certainly  changed,! 
ha!s  he  adapted  himself  to  the  new  regime,  as  would  have  beeii{ 
wise  to  do  ? 

It  was  natural  that  years  ago  he  should  have  come  to  drc 
differently  from  the  people.     He  was  among  the  learned  few,| 
He  was  the  authority  of  how  the  children  should  be  educat 
and  where  they  should  be  educated.     His  opinions  by  the  masil 
of  people  not  only  were  unquestioned,  but  repeated  with  raor< 
deference  than  we  to-day  receive  the  opinions  of  a  Britannia 
Cyclopedia. 

The  strongest  man  catches  in  his  dress  and  walk  and  talk  thi 
peculiarities  of  his  social  position ;  and  so  it  seems  to  rae  ths 
too  many  of  us  have  retained  from  the  old  times  the  dignifi( 
dress,  tod  much  of  the  precise  talk  of  one  who  is  not  accus 
tomed  to  be  contradicted,  and  that  in  our  walk  and  talk  th( 
is  placarded  **the  teacher."  One  does  not  need  to  use  mucl 
effort  to  recognize  the  ** teacher  abroad,"  and  the  customary 
nouncement,  after  an  introduction,  that  he  is  a  teacher,  is  ui 
necessary.     Everybody  knows  it. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  chafe  at  this  position  in  a  coi 
munity,  not  their  social  position,  for  the  teachers  generally  fori 
a  sombre  background  at  the  tea  party.  The  nobility  of  the! 
calling  is  lauded.  The  hardness  of  their  work  is  always  sym] 
thisingly  spoken  of.  It  is  often  that «  call  or  gift  of  fruit 
flowers  is  prefaced  with  a  melancholy  **  Fve  been  a  teacher  ra| 
self."  They  generally  are  credited  with  a  vague  amount 
learning;  but  when  you  come  to  analyze  the  public  feeling,  y< 
find  a  large  ingredient  of  the  sympathy  that  is  born  of  a  hi 
contemptuous  pity.  You  find  that  the  learning  with  which 
are  credited  is  really  thought  to  be  theoretical,  good  enougl 
even  necessary  for  teachers,  but  not  that  solid,  practical  wi 
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dom,  tempered  by  good  judgment  that  in  other  walks  of  life 
CQuld  win  an  honest  success. 

Many  of  us  have  learned  this  feeling,  and,  unpleasant  as  it 
is,  have  profited  by  it.  But  many  more  of  us  are  still  basking 
in  the  comfortable  sensation  that  the  **  calling"  is  a  great  one, 
and  are  blinded  to  the  fact  that  out  of  esteem  for  the  past  we 
are  shown  an  outward  respect,  which  we  do  not  individually 
receive  and  often  could  not  command. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  con- 
dition of  things,  whether  the  people  or  whether  the  teachers. 
Both  undoubtedly  have  made  mistakes.  It  is  for  us,,  the  teach- 
ers, to  change  the  public  feeling  and  earn  its  hearty  approval. 

One  way  to  effect  this  is  by  practical,  original  work  in  our 
business.  But  th4  quickest  way  to  catch  the  public  eye  is  to 
throw  off  the  external  marks  of  our  profession. 

Bret  Harte  can  wear  his  hair  long.  He  has  enough  reputa- 
tion to  bear  the  eccentricity;  but  the  principals  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  earning  as  much  even  as  $2,500  ajyear,  cannot 
afford  to  sport  that  literary  and  unworldly  peculiarity. 

It  would  be  a  relief  to  attend  a  county  or  state  convention 
where  the  heads  of  the  "professors"  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  prize  fighters.     It  would  be  pleasant  to  see,  instead  of 

I  tiie  solemn  black,  the  business  suit  that  the  passers  by  would  be 

I  nnable  to  distinguish  whether  merchant,  doctor,  lawyer,  chief — 

I  or  sdhoolmaster.     Of  course  these  are  but  trifling  Jthings,  but 

^  they  carry  their  impression  nevertheless. 

I  The  best  change  would  be  if  we  could  banish  from  the  board- 
ing place,  from  the  evening  company,  all  talk  that  smacks  of 

!  school.  For  so  long  a  time  the  chief  part  of  our  talk  has  been 
upon  the  petty  details  and  technicalities  of  school  affairs  that 

I  it  requires  tact  and  persistence  to  avoid,  in  general  talk,  the 
commonplaces  of  that  profession.  Several  teachers  concluded 
to  make  an  effort  to  stand  or  fall  unaided  by  their  "noble  call- 
ing," and  that  as  general  talk  on  school  affairs  was  of  litde 
profit,  it  would  be  better  to  listen  to  the  interests  of  other  peo- 
ple. Their  table  comp^mions  were  all  in  a  general  way  earnestly 
desirous  of  good  schools  and  good  education.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  daily  work  and  cared  nothing  for  it;  but  with 
ftis  deference  for  the  calling,  day  after  day  politely  started  the 
school  platitudes.     It  was  several  weeks  before  they  learned 
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they  were  making  unnecessary  martyrs  of  themselves.  But 
when  once  convinced  that  all  such  talk  was  unsought,  the  alac- 
rity with  which  school  topics  were  dropped  was  another  proof 
of  how  little  people  care  for  the  subject. 

These  teachers  took  part  in  the  practical,  political  topics  of 
the  day,  from  a  sensible,  business,  but  not  educated  standpoint 
Many  interesting  facts,  concerning  machinery  and  running  a 
railroad  engine,  a  little  of  the  insurance  business,  were  frequent 
topics  of  the  dinner  table.  Occasionally,  with  much  care,  books 
were  discussed. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  narrow  limits  of  our  conversational 
range  tintil  we  resolve  that  for  a  week  we  will  do  without  all 
school  topics. 

You  say,  **but  a  man  never  talks  so  well  as  upon  his  own 
familiar  business,   never  appears  so  well  as  at  his  particular 
work."    Quite  true.     But  the  science  of  school  teaching  is  very 
little  understood  by  the  mass  of  people.     Most  are  best  con- 
tented with  the  cheapest  instruction,  and  seem  indifferent  to  the 
harm,  or  good,  or  mental  stagnation  brought  upon  their  children 
by  every  teacher.     So  while  you  are  taxing  their  patience,  you  , 
are  very  likely  learning  only  greater  impressiveness  in  setting 
forth  your  own  theories.     Should  you  care  to  lose  your  €elf- 
respect  and  go  the  rounds  and  praise  the  children,  you  and  your 
talk  would  always  be  welcome.     But  if  you  would  ignore  your 
work  and  hear  of  the  work  of  other  people,  you  would,  get ! 
practical  knowledge,  you  would  learn  the  peculiarities  of  Tiuman  \ 
nature,  a  necessity  for  the  best  teaching.     You  would  find  your ' 
sympathies  growing  broader,  and,  best  of  all,  you  so  constantly  ] 
would  find  how  much  more  the  most  ignorant  man  knows  of  | 
some  things  than  you  do,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  | 
make  you  less  positive  and  impressive.     I  was  ashamed  the] 
other  day  when  I  heard  an  intelligent  gentleman,  of  wide  obser- 
vation, smilingly  say,   **I  don't  care  where  it  is  or  on  what  suIk 
ject,  I  can  always  tell  any  one  who  has  taught  school  by  the  i 
way  he  lays  down  the  law. 

There  are  people  with  whom  we  should  talk  of  our  work;  j 
talk  long  and  freely.     We  should  talk  with  one  another.     But' 
we  should  not  spend  the  most  of  the  time  in  "condolences,** 
nor  mutual  compliments  upon  the  work  we  have  chosen,  nor  in 
splitting  hairs  on  fine  points  of  methods. 
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The  tendencies  of  school  teaching  are,  not  toward  progressive- 
ness.  We  are  associated  with  those  younger  than  ourselves. 
We  naturally,  then,  acquire  a  dogmatic  manner,  an  air  of  being 
ftc  final  authority.  Men  give  one  another  hard  knocks.  The 
result  is  that  the  best  men  grow  ambitious  to  rise.  They  grow 
strong,  and,  by  constant  struggling  to  hold  their  own,  their  fac- 
ulties become  sharpened. 

In  school  teaching  there  is  no  impetus  of  this  kind,  and  the 
tendency  is  that  from  the  nature  of  our  work  the  ambition  that 
ve  start  with  will  be  deadened. 

All  professions  but  the  ministry  and  school  teaching  have  as 
joads  to  good  work,  wealth  that  can  give  the  finest  culture,  and 
reputation  which  rightly  used  is  not  only  a  power  for  good,  but 
|also  a  proof  that  the  world  has  given  practical  appreciation  of 
lard  work.  .  The  mass  of  school  teachers  certainly  have  not  the 
lope  of  wealth  to  incite  them  to  the  best  work,  and  the  proba- 
Uities  of  winning  a  college  professorship  are  not  strengthened 
the  ordinary  daily  work  of  school.  These  things  ought  to 
ke  us  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  in  the  small- 
way,  anything  stereotyped.  , 
Another  of  the  bad  tendencies  of  school  teaching  is  that  year 
r  year  we  teach  the  same  subjects,  advancing  about  as  far 
year  as  we  did  last,  and  always  to  those  who  know  less  of 
than  we  do.  Is  it  not  human  nature  that  we  unconsciously  be- 
to  grow  needlessly  exact  over  what  we  already  know,  learn 
discuss  with  much  interest  and  gravity  questions  as  vital  as 
schoolmaster's  problem  of  how  far  Gabriel's  trump  could  be 
ard? 

These  ways  are  more  easily  fallen  into  than  to  push  out  and 
t  hold  of  new  ideas  and  principles,  than  td  study  harder  to 
derstand  the  complex  human  nature  with  which  we  every  day 
thrown  into  such  close  contact. 

There  is  with  us  all  a  readiness  to  grasp  small  things.     The 
olar  in  the  high  school  will  strive  earnestly  to  master  the  ele- 
cyof  **  shall,"  in  the  first  person,  and  be  oblivious  to  the 
*Itis  me,"  '*Who  are  you  talking  to,"  sentences  with  the  pro- 
s  in  most  woful  condition,  constantly  buzzing  about  him. 
was  only  the  other  day  that  a  boy  who  had  not  been  able  to 
an  "incorrect"  sentence  for  one  day  had  heard  the  **inel- 
i'  one,  "Is  that  so,"  for  '*  Is  that  true." 
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Now,  if  everybody  has  this  difficulty  in  separating^  the  impor- 
tant principles  from  those  that  are  not  vital,  though  well  to 
and  know,  teachers  must  guard  doubly  against  the  temptation, 
keep  their  understanding  clear  as  to  what  is  necessary  and 
what  is  not.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  good  we  might  do  in 
teaching,  but  we  must  do  hard  work.  *  We  must  win  individu- 
ally respect  for  what  we  actually  accomplish.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  to-day  every  town  contains  probably  people  more 
learned  than  ourselves,  and  many  as  cultivated.  '  We  can  never 
get  too  much  real  knowledge  or  genuine  culture ;  but  let  us  be 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  we  often  mistake  pedantry  for  both. 


OAKLEY  AND  CLEARBROOK.— IX. 


<' CHARLES  WACKFORD." 


LETTER  XI.      '^ 

Clearbrook,  Indiana, 
February  10,  1877-        • 
My  Dear  Cousin: 

Your  letter  containing  the  picture  story  is  doing  good  service 
here.  Brother  George  is  writing  the  story  for  the  dog.  Wilbur 
Thompson  is  writing  it  for  the  boy,  and  I  am  writing  it  for  the 
rabbit.  We  are  not  to  read  them  till  the  i6th  of  March,  when 
we  expect  to  have  our  school  room  decorated  and  invite  the  pa- 
rents to  come  and.  see  us,  as  that  will  be  the*  last  day  of  the 
school. 

Our  geography  work  is  more  interesting  to  me  just  now  than 
anything  else  we  have  in  school.  We  are  not  confining  our- 
selves to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  book,  but  have  occasional 
** voyages,"  or  "problems  in  geography."  Here  is  one:  ''Load 
a  vessel  at  Chicago  for  Liverpool,  and  bring  a  return  cargo  to 
New  York."  Each  one  writes  out  an  answer  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class,  something  like  this:  ''I  find  that  the 
states  around  Chicago  produce  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
wheat,  and  since  England  buys  breadstufis,  I  load  my  vessel  at 
Chicago  with  wheat     We  sail  down  Lake  Michigan,  through 
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•  the  staits  of  Mackinaw,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Detroit  river,  Lake  Erie,  Welland  canal,  Lake  Ontario, 
Sl  Lawrence  river,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrance,  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  through  St.  George's  channel  and  the  Irish  sea,  and  land 
at  Liverpool  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  river.  I  there  ex- 
change my  wheat  for  a  cargo  of  woolen  goods  and  cudery.  I 
sail  down  the  Mersey,  through  the  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, across  the  Adantic  Ocean,  through  the  Narrows  and  New 
Yprk  bay  to  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river." 
Another  was  somewhat  longer,  thus :  Ship  goods  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  Hamburg,  by  water,  and  return  with  purchases 
from  Hamburg,  Lyons,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Havana  to  Baltimore. 
In  this  case  I  ship  tobacco  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  on 
steamboats  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  then  re- 
ship  on  a  larger  vessel  and  p>ass  down  the  Mississippi  river, 
aaoss  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the  English  Channel,  Straits  of 
Dover  and  North  Sea,  and  up  the  Elbe  river  to  Hamburg. 
There  I  sell  tobacco  and  purchase  linen;  then  sail  down  the. 
Elbe,  through  the  North  Sea,  Straits  of  Dover,  English  Channel, 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  to  the  city  of  Lyons  in  the 
South  of  France,  where  I  purchase  silks.  I  then  return 
through  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  I 
purchase  coiSee  and  sail  northward  through  the  Adantic  Ocean, 
Carribbean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Havana.  Here  I  pur- 
chase sugar  *and  tropical  fruits,  and  sail  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  up  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  Balti- 
more. 

In  working  out  these  problems  we  made  many  mistakes,  but 
most  of  them  were  corrected  by  members  of  the  class.  For 
example,  one  girl  took  a  ship  frow  Lake  Erie  down  Niagara 
river  to  Lake  Ontario,  but  some  one  asked  how  she  succeeded 
in  getting  her  vessel  over  the  Falls  without  injury.  This  brought 
up  the  question  which  was  ^tUed,  as  it  only  could  be,  by  the 
use  of  the  canal  instead,  of  the  river. 

Another  problem  was  to  buy  and  ship  by  water  pine  lumber, 
and  return  a  load  of  cotton.     We  bought  our  lumber  at  Bangor, 
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Maine,  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  where  we  bought  cotton  • 
and  shipped  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

Her6  are  some  problems  which  we  have  to  think  about,  and 
work  out  for  the  last  day  of  school : 

1.  Load  five  cars  in  central  Illinois  for  Chicago. 

2.  Load  a  car  at  Baltimore,  in  January,  for  Chicago,  and 
load  another  at  the  same  place  for  Chicago  in  June. 

3.  Load  50  cars  in  May  at  Chicago,  for  Dallas,  Texas, 

4.  Load  5  cars  in  August  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  for  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

5.  Buy  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  get  it  ground  and  sell  the 

flour. 

6.  Buy  1000  fat  hogs  at  one  place  in  Indiana  in  l)ecember, 
and  ship  them  to  market 

7.  Buy  1000  fat  cattle  in  one  county  in  Indiana,  and  ship 
them  to  market  in  November. 

8.  When  and  ^here  in  Indiana  would  you  purchase  cranber- 
ries, and  where  would  you  sell  them  ? 

9.  Buy  and  ship  five  car  loads  of  watermelons  every  day  for 
two  weeks,  making  all  your  purchases  from  the  farmers  and 
shipping  all  from  two  railroad  stations  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  apart. 

10.  Ship  50  car  loads  of  coal  every  day  for  six  months,  from 
som&  point  in  Indiana. 

11.  A  deputy  sheriff,  residing  in  Indianapolis,  had  to  take  a 
prisoner  to  the  penitentiary,  the  same  day  his  son  started  to  the 
State  University  and  his  daughter  to  the  State  Normal  School. 
Could  any  two  of  them  go  together? 

1 2.  Load  one  car  at  each  of  the  following  points  in  Indiana, 
and  ship  to  Indianapolis:  St.  Paul,  EUettsville,  Delphi,  Peru, 
Greencastle,  Brownstown,  Brookston,  Cambridge  City,  Pendle- 
ton, Knightsville,  South  Bend,  New  Albany. 

1.3.  Load  steamboats  at  points  on  the  Ohio  river  in  Indiana, 
with  the  following:  glass,  whisky,  furniture,  hay,  coal,  stoves, 
lime,  and  cotton  goods. 

Miss  Claxton  says  she  does  not  4kpect  us  to  be  able  to  work 
out  all  of  these,  but  we  are  to  get  as  naany  as  we  can.  Last 
week  we  had  some  funny  letters  written  in  our  school,  that  is,  they 
were  funny  to  some  of  us;  but,  as  the  fable  has  it,  they  were 
**not  fun  to  the  frogs."     We  have  some  pupils  in  our  school 
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that  never  study  if  they  can  avoid  it ;  they  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  idleness  and  play,  and  consequently  have  but  little  to 
say  at  recitation.  Last  week  Miss  Claxton  gave  each  five  of 
them  a  sheet  of  paper  and  required  them  to  copy  a  letter  which 
she  had  written.  None  of  us  knew  what  it  was  at  first,  bift  in 
a  few  days  it  leaked  out  and  now  it  is  known  all  over  school. 
The  letters  were  all  alike  and  read  as  follows: 

Clearbrook  School,  Feb.  i,  1877. 
My  dear  parents : 

My  teacher  desires  me  to  say  that  she  has  been  hoping  to 
give  you  great  pleasure  during  the  Oral  Examination  which 
commences  the  nth  of  March,  but  she  is  very  much  afraid  she 
will  be  disappointed.  My  lessons  have  not  been  satisfactory 
and  she  refuses  to  believe  me  incapable  of  getting  perfect  lessons 
if  I  try.  She  desires  me  to  say,  further,  that  she  hopes  you  will 
give  her  your  assistance  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  may  yet  make 
sufficient  progress  to  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Your  affectionate  child, 

• 

Each  pupil  signed  his  own  name,  enclosed  the  letter  in  an 
envelope,  addressed  it  to  his  father,  and  then  handed  it  to  Miss 
Qaxton.  The  next  day  she  took  them  all  down  to  the  post  of- 
fice, and  this  week  we  have  better  .recitations  from  nearly  all  of 
them.  If  they  study  as  well  the  remainder  of  the  term  as  they 
are  doing  now,  they  will  have  something  to  say  on  examination 
day.  I  should  have  been  very  much  .ashamed  if  I  had  been 
required  to  write  such  a  letter  -as  that  to  my  parents.  Miss  C. 
received  several  notes  the  first  of  this  week  from  the  parents  of 
these  pupils,  and  Tuesday  night  she  went  home  with  one  of  the 
girls.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  what  was  in  lier  notes,  or 
why  she  went  home  with  Jennie;  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
for  us  to  guess.  We  are  all  well  and  wish  to  be  remembered 
with  much  love  to  each  of  you. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Fannie  Stowell. 


I  THINK  it  must  somewhere  be  written  that  the  virtues  of 
mothers  shall,  occasionally,  be  visited  upon  their  children  as 
well  as  the  sins  of  their  fathers. — Dickens, 
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REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO 

READING. 


Carrie  D.  Fuller,  of  Boston. 

TH^  essence  of  all  language  is  in  the  living  utterance.  If  we 
have,  by  careful  study,  made  a  great  thought  our  own,  we 
should  take  care  that  the  art  by  which  that  thought  is  conveyed 
to  others  be  not  shabby. 

The  most  impressive  reading  comes  from  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  sentiment.  If  we  really  and  deeply  feel 
a  truth.ourselves,  we  shall  be  able,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  make  others  see  and  feel  it. 

Every  teacher  should  have  so  much  elocutionary  training  as 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  voice  under  the  control  of  the  will,  or 
to  enable  him  to  rightly  express  thought  and  feeling.  He 
'  should  also  be  able  to  teach  children,  however  young,  to  read 
and  speak  in  a  natural,  agreeable,  and  effective  manner  and  to 
give  thought  to  what  they  read,  thus  leading  children  in  all 
studies  to  get  ideas '  from  books,  not  merely  words  without 
meaning. 

Do  not  confound  habit  with  nature.  Defective  speech  is 
often  the  result  of  carelessness.  Nasal,  shrill,  throaty,  and 
husky  tones  come  from  habit.  Diseased  throat,  or  liability  to 
it,  arises  from  wrong  use  of  the  voice. 

Suggestions  to  the  teacher  in  regard  to  his  preparation  to 
teach  a  lesson : 

''Before  attempting  to*teach  a  lesson  on  any  subject,  get  fast 
hold  of  it  yourself;  make  yourself  Aoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  in  all  its  parts.  It  will  then  be  easy  for  you  to  find  out  with 
a  mass  of  children  how  much  about  it  has  already  developed 
itself  in  them;  what  requires  to  be  stimulated,  what  to  be  di- 
rectly communicated.  The  answers  to  your  questions  may  be 
unsatisfactory,  they  may  wander  wide  of  the  mark;  but  if  you 
take  care  that  your  counter  questions  shall  draw  their  thoughts 
and  senses  inwards  again;  if  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
driven  from  your  own  position ;  the  children  will  at  last  reflect, 
comprehend,  learn,  and  the  subject  will  be  presented  to  them 
in  the  light  in  which  you  wished  them  to  see  it.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  be  run  away  with  from  a  subject.  Be  sure  that  you 
know  how  to  keep  fast  to  the  point  with  which  you  are  en- 
gaged."— Goethe. 
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Extract  from  Monroe^ 5  Sixth  Reader^  p,  96. 

•  Monroe's  sixth  readeb. 


YNTl,—THE  CHEERFUL  LOCKSMITH. 

FROM  the  workshop  of  the  Golden  Key  there  issued 
forth  a  tinkling  sound,  so  merry  and  good-humored, 
that  it  suggested  the  idea  of  some  one  working  blithely, 
and  made  quite  pleasant  music.  Tink,  tink,  tink — clear 
SB  a  silver  bell,  and  audible  at  every  pause  of  the  streets' 
harsher  noises,  as  though  it  said,  "  I  don't  care ;  nothing 
puts  me  out;  I  ana  resolved  to  be  happy." 

2.  Women  scolded,  children  squalled,  heavy  carts  went 
rumbUng  by,  horrible  cries  proceeded  from  the  lungs  of 
hawkers ;  still  it  struck  in  again,  no  higher,  no  lower,  no 
louder,  no  softer ;  not  thrusting  itself  on  people's  notice  a 
bit  the  more  for  having  been  outdone  by  louder  sounds — 
tink,  tink,  tink,  tink,  tink. 

3.  It  was  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  still  small  voice, 
free  from  all  cold,  hoarseness,  huskiness,  or  unhealthiness 
of  any  kind.  Foot-passengers  slackened  their  pace,  and 
were  disposed  to  linger  near  it ;  neighbors  who  had  got  up 
splen'etic  that  morning,  felt  good-humor  stealing  on  them 
as  they  heard  it,  and  by  degrees  became  quite  sprightly ; 
mothers  daxiced  their  babies  to  its  ringing ; — still  the  same 
magical  tink,  tink,  tink,  came  gayly  from  the  workshop  of 
the  Grolden  Key. 

4.  Who  but  the  locksmith  could  have  made  such  music? 
A  gleam  of  sUn  shining  through  the  unsashed  window  and 
checkering  the  dark  workshop  with  a  broad  patch  of  light,- 
fell  fall  upon  him,  as  though  attracted  by  his  sunny  heart. 
There  he  stood  working  at  his  anvil,  his  face  radiant  with 
exercise  and  gladness,  his  sleeves  turned  up,  his  wig  pushed 
off  his  shining  forehead — the  easiest,  freest,  happiest  man 
in  all  the  world. 

5.  Beside  him  sat  a  sleek  cat,  purring  and  winking  in 
the  light  and  falling  every  now  and  then  into  an  idle  doze, 
as  from  excess  of  comfort.  The  very  locks  that  hung 
around  had  something  jovial  in  their  rust,  and  seemed  lik© 
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Monroe's  sixth  reapkr. 

gouty  gentlemen  of  hearty  natures,  disposed  to  joke  on 
their  infirmities. 

6.  There  was  nothing  surly  cht  severe  in  the  whole  scene. 
It  seemed  impossible 'that  any  one  of  the  innumerable  keys 
could  fit  a  churlish  strong-box  or  a  prison-door.  Store- 
houses of  good  things,  rooms  where  there  were  fires,  books, 
gossip,  and  cheering  laughter — these  were  their  proper 
sphere  of  action.  Places  of  distrust  and  cruelty  and  re- 
straint, they  would  have  quadruple-locked  forever. 

7.  Tink,  tink,  tink.    No  man  who  hammered  on  at  a 

dull,  monotonous  duty  could  have  brought  such  cheerful 

notes  fi"om  steel  and  iron;  none  but  a  chirping,  healthy, 

honest-hearted  fellow,  who  made  the  best  of  everything  and 

felt  kindly  towards  everybody,  could  have  done  it  for  an 

instant.    He  might  have  been  a  coppersmith,  and  still  been 

musical.    If  he  had  sat  in  a  jolting  wagon,  full  of  rods  of 

iron,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  brought  some  harmony 

out  of  it. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Before  giving  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  all  its  parts.  He  should  know  something  of 
its  author;  something  of  the  work  from  which  this  lesson  is  se- 
lected ;  what  is  historically  true  of  the  times  which  the  work  is 
supposed  to  represent ;  the  object  of  the  writer  in  introducing 
such  a  character  as  we  find  here;  and  he  should  so  fully  appre- 
ciate the  central  thought  in  the  lesson,  and  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  language  in  which  the  thought  is  clothed,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  give  correct  expression,  as  well  as  force  and  ex- 
pressiveness, to  the  reading. 

The  teacher  may  assist  the  pupil  in  his  study  of  the  picture 
illustrating  this  lesson,  by  questions  and  suggestions  something 
like  the  following: 

What  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  picture  on  the  op- 
posite page? 

May  we  decide  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  from  his  ex- 
pression? 

Then  we  have  in  the  man  an  embodiment  or  personification 
of  cheerfulness.     Look  again. 
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We  see  intelligence,  interest,  contentment,  in^  the  face;  the 
hand  appears  busy  and  willing;  the  whole  man  alive  and  in 
earnest. 

The  next  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  picture  ? 

Ans.  The  blissful  expression  and  attitude  of  the  cat,  and  the 
easy  position  of  everything  about  the  room. 

.  Yes,  the  hammer,  pincers,  all  the  tools,  look  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  help. 

Where  is  cheerfulness  placed  ? 

Why  in  a  workshop  rather  than  in  a  prison,  or  billiard  saloon, 
or  a  gaming  table  ? 

We  see,  then,  three  things  in  the  picture : 

Cheerfulness  embodied. 

The  conditions  upon  which  cheerfulness  is  based. 

The  influence  which  cheerfulness  exerts. 

Now,  what  will  be  likely  to  be  the  central  thought  in  the  les- 
son illustrated  by  this? 

We  have,  then,  on  one  page  a  thought  expressed  by  means  of 
an  engraving,  on  another;  the  same  thought  Expressed  by  means 
of  words.  You  understand  the  engraven  picture  very  well.  It 
is  now  your  business  to  make  yourself  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  word  picture.  You  have  the  idea;  study  the  words  with  ref- 
erence to  their  force  and  meaning.  Observe  how  carefully  the 
words  are  chosen  to  exactly  express  the  thought,  and  to  give 
that  beauty  of  light  and  shade  so  essential  in  a  picture. 

Back  pupil  may  consider  himself  an  embodiment  of  cheerful- 
nesss;  the  school  room  the  workshop,  the  printed  piage  before 
him  the  anvil  upon  which  thought  is  placed,  and  upon  which  he 
is  to  work ;  the  voice  is  the  hammer  which  gives  life,  character, 
and  expression  to  the  picture. 

Questions  and  suggestions  after  the  study  of  lesson,  before 
reading: 

In  which  paragraph  do  we  find  the  central  thought  embodied, 
or  the  source  of  the  influence  which  pervades  the  whole  ? 

The  heart  seems  to  attract  the  sunshine. 

How  is  the  excess  of  sunshine  in  the  heart  apparently  used  ? 

Then  the  heart  is  in  the  work^  and  the  poet  says,  **the  heart 
giveth  grace  unto  every  art."  Let  it  give  grace  unto  the  art  of 
expression. 

Is  the  workshop  rightly  named?     Why?     Do  you  see  any 
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peculiar  beauty  and  harmony  in  the  language  of  the  first  para- 
graph ? 

Why /not  say  **came  forth"  instead  of  **  issued  forth." 

Meaninjg  of  the  words  ** blithely,  audible," 

Are  the  phrases  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  paragraph  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece  ?  Read  them  so  that  they 
will  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  piece. 

Would  you  say  that  a  good  influence  never  intrudes  itself 
upon  our  notice  ? 

What  is  the  force  of  the  word  '*  thrusting?" 

What  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  "still,  small  voice?" 

To  what,  in  us,  does  that  voice  always  speak  ? 

Observe  how  the  influence  becomes  stronger  as  we  approach 
the  source. 

Define  "splenetic,"  and  tell  why  the  author  uses  that  word 
rather  than  any  of  its  syndnyms  ? 

Observe  how  each  word  harmonizes  with  every  other  word  in 
the  fourth  paragraph. 

.    Give  an  illustration  of  "excess,"  as  excess  of  agony,  excess 
of  water,  etc. 

From  what  does  the  word  "jovial"  come?  What  does  it 
mean  ? 

Meaning  of  the  phrase  "hearty  natures?" 

Were  the  kegs  innumerable  ?    Is  the  exaggeration  justifiable  ? 

What  other  exaggeration  in  the  same  paragraph  ? 

Are  all  duties  monotonous  ? 

If  he  had  worked  from  a  sense  of  duty  only,  or  because  he 
was  compelled  to  work,  would  his  work  have  been  well  done  ? 

What  have  you  gained  from  your  study  of  this  lesson  ? 

If  the  teacher  has,  in  conversation  upon  a  lesson,  awa- 
kened sympathy  and  vivid  interest  in  the  idtay  the  pupil  will 
express  the  thought  as  his  own,  and  the  elocution  will,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  take  care  of  itself.  This  presupposes,  however, 
that  the  pupil  has  had  so  much  of  elocutionary  training  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  voice  Jto  obey  the  will. 

Questions  to  be  asked  immediately  after  reading : 

First  paragraph.  .The  tone  of  voice  was  rough  and  unpleas- 
ant.   What  .should  it  be  ?     Why  ? 

Show  by  the  tone  of  voice  the  subject  and  predicate  0/  the 
first  sentence. 
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May  you,  by  your  reading,  show  the  subordinate  words  and 
phrases  in  a  sentence,  and  so  bring  out  the  entire  grammatical 
construction  ?     Do  so. 

Second  paragraph.  You  read  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph 
as  if  -you  were  endeavoring  to  represent  these  various  sounds. 
Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  spiirt  of  the  piece  to  do  so  ?  Conrect 
your  reading  then.   , 

What  inflection  on  "scolded,  squalled,"  etc? 

Why  ?     Give  rule. 

Is  it  proper  to  represent  the  sound  of  hammer  ? 

Third  paragraph.  You  overdo  the  first  fine.  Make  only  a 
slight  suggestion  of  what  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  "still,  small 
voice." 

Your  inflections  through  second  sentence  were  wrong.  What 
inflection  dd  we  naturally  give  when  we  aj^firm  a  thing  ? 

Rule  for  that. 

Show  all  subordinate  words  and  phrases  as  you  re-read. 

Fourth  paragraph.  Why  do  you  make  "  locksmith"  so  em- 
phatic ? 

What  word  forms  the  climax  in  second  sentence  ?  Show  by 
your  reading  that  "attracted"  is  the  word. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  MADE  EASY. 


T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't  Vincennes  Schools. 


THE  aim  of  every  modern  invention  is  to  lighten  labor.  What 
but  a  few  years  ago  required  the  labor  of  twelve  men,  can 
now  be  done  by  one.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  not  only  to 
lighten  labor,  but  to  shorten  the  number  of  hours  given  to  it 
each  day.  The  toiler  at  the  loom  and  the  printer  at  his  case 
are  now  permitted  to  enjoy  more  of  the  pleasure  of  home  than 
when  the;y  were  compelled  to  toil  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
per  day.  Even  convict  labor  has  been  made  light  and  easy. 
But  while  so  much  has  been  done  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of 
other  avocations,  the  work  of  the  teacher  has  been  rapidly 
growing  heavier.     The  consequence  is  that  but  few  can  long 
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bear  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  modern  school  teacher. 
The  young  woman  of  to-day  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
with  a  healthy  constitution,  but,  after  a  year  or  two,  with  broken 
health  and  a  shattered  nervous  system,  she  is  compelled  to  leave 
the  school  room  forever.  All  admit  that  written  examinations 
are  the  only  exact  tests  we  can  apply  in  a  school  room.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  accurately  grade. a  class  of  pupils  from  oral 
recitations.  But  written  examinations,  as  usually  conducted, 
are  the  most  laborious  part  of  a  teacher's  work;  and  my  object  in 
this  article  is  to  suggest  a  plan  whereby  we  may  attain  the  same 
■end  without  this  periodical  draft  on  the  teacher's  health  and  en-  • 
ergies.  It  is  not  the  daily  study  which  every  teacher  should 
give  to  the  lessons  to  be  recited  on  the  morrow  which  under- 
mines health ;  but  it  is  the  heaps  of  examination  papers  to  be 
corrected  which  produce  these  dire  results.  I  can  well  remem- 
ber the  many  sleepless  nights  I  have  spent  over  examination 
papers.  I  believed  that  the  pupils  were  learning  composition 
by  that  plan.  But  as  other  and  better  methods  of  teaching 
composition  are  now  in  use,  I  see  but  few  advantages  to  com- 
pensate for  the  objectionable  features  of  the  plan.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  waste  of  time.  Usually  there  is  no  mental  improvement 
to  the  teacher  resulting  from  this  work.  After  the  criticism  of 
the  first  paper  the  work  is  mechanical  and  monotonous.  It  is 
the  lowest  class  of  drudgery,  and  calculated  to  destroy,  for  a 
time,  one's  mental  activity.  I  present  «the  following  method  by 
which  to  secure  the  same  results  with  but  little  labor  to  the 
teacher. 

Let  the  teacher  procure  ordinary  foolscap  and  tear  each  sheet 
into  twelve  slips.  Each  one  of  such  slips  will  serve  for  twenty- 
five  single-word  answers.  Instead  of  words  these  answers  may 
be  dates^  numbers,  short  phrases,  or  sentences.  Then  let  the 
teacher  judiciously  prepare  twenty-five  questions,  each  of  which 
can  be  answered  by  a  single  word  or  date.  After  the  usual 
<iaily  recitation,  let  these  slips  be  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  class,  and,  as  the  teacher,  rapidly  pronounces  the  questions, 
let  the  pupils,  with  lead  pencils,  write  the  answers  opposite  the 
proper  numbers.  The  pupils  having  exchanged  slips,  let  the 
teacher  read  from  his' own  paper  the  proper  answer  to  each 
question  as  designated  by  its  number,  and  let  the  pupils  make 
corrections  and  calculate  the  per  cents.  Then,  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
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his  text-book,  or  in  a  book  prepared  for  the.  purpose,  let  the 
teacher  call  over  the  names  of  those  in  the  class  and  record  the 
per  cents.  A  class  of  fifty  pupils  can  thus  be  examined  in  ten 
minutes.  When  the  time  comes  for  making  out  monthly  rec- 
ords the  work  is  easy.  At  such  times  the  teacher  may  have  the 
pupils  do  even  this  work  by  placing  them  at  the  blackboard  and 
giving  to  each  the  per  cents  of  some  classmate  and  have  the 
standing  of  each  for  the  month  ascertained.  In  this  way  the 
pupils  will  derive  benefit  from  this  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  percentage. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  many: 

I.  These  tests  do  not  interfere  with  a  single  recitation.  Let 
the  teacher  shorten  the  recitation  a  few  minutes  on  the  days  he 
applies  these  tests. 

2.^  Pupils  are  held  constantly  on  the  alert,  for  they  know  not 
on  what  day  to  expect  an  examination. 

3.  More  tests  may  be  applied  than  by  the  other  method. 
One  or  more  tests  may  be  applied  each  week. 

4.  It  applies  equally  well  to  nearly  every  branch  of  study,, 
as  geography,  history,  grammar,  Latin,  and  the  sciences, 

5.  It  gives  teachers  the  time  which  should  be  given  each 
night  to  the  study  of  the  lessons  for  the  following  day. 

In  order  to  make  this  method  fully  understood,  I  herewith 
submit  twenty  questions  in  United  States  history,  with  answers: 
I.    When  was  Indiana  settled  ?    1702. 

By  what  people  was  it  settled  ?  French. 

What  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state  ?  Vincennes. 

When  was  our  state  reduced  to  its  present  limits?  1809* 

Who  was  the  first  territorial  governor  ?  Gen.-  Harrison. 

When  was  Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union  ?  18 16. 

What  was  the  capital  at  that  time  ?  Corydon. 

Who  was  the  first  state  governor  ?  Jonathan  Jennings. 
9.    When  was  Indianapolis  made  the  capital  ?  1825. 

10.  What  noted  battle  fought  in  this  state  ?  Tippecanoe. 

11.  Give  the  date  of  that  battle?  i8ii. ' 

12.  What  great  Indian  chief  lived  in  this  state?  Tecumseh. 

13.  How  many  counties  in  the  state?  92. 

14.  What  is  the  area?  33,809  square  miles. 

15.  What  is  the  present  population  of  the  state  ?  2,000,000. 


2. 

3- 
4. 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 
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16.  What  should  be  the  population  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict? 135,000. 

17.  How  many  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state  ?•  4,400. 

18.  What  large  cave  in  the  state?  Wyandotte. 

19.  Near  what  town  is  it?  Leavenworth. 

20.  When  did  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  capture  Vincennes? 

1779- 

The  above  questions  will  indicate  th^  method.  Some  inge- 
nuity is  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  cover 
the  ground  passed  over  by  the  cUss.  Having  used  this  method 
for  some  years,  I  can  r^ommend  it  to  teachers. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


MIRIAM    WEBSTER. 


EDUCATION  is  the  basis  of  all  progress,  and  if  we  would  move 
towards  the  highest  development  of  the  human  race,  we 
must  lay  our  foundations  in  wisdom  and  excellence.  It  is  often 
said,  and  more  frequently  put  into  effect  by  official  action,  that 
"anybody  can  teach  little  children."  Never  was  a  more  fatal 
error  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  community,  Education, 
as  given  by  the  teacher,  has  a  wider  significance  than  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing.  From  the  moment  he  enters  the  school 
room  the  little  child  is  under  influences  that  will  shape  him  for 
time  and,  consequently,  for  eternity.  The  teacher  of  a  primary 
school  carries  a  greater  responsibilty  than  the  highest  officer  of 
the  land;  for  the  ioxxa^x  "makes  the  material  that  the  latter  only 
directs.  The  children  of  to-day  are  the  men  of  to-morrow.  If 
they  have  wise  teachers,  an  elevated  community  will  take  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

School-life  concerns  every  part  of  man's  nature — physical^ 
mental,  moral.  Many  diseases  that  make  life  ^  burden  are  de- 
veloped by  the  unhealthful  conditions  of  the  school  room,  which 
the  teacher  might  easily  change  by  proper  attention  to  air,  light, 
and  temperature.  The  body  of  a  little  child  is,  not  yet,  per- 
fectly formed,  and  bad  habits  of  position  may  entail  deformi- 
ties that,  in  after  life,  will  occasion  pain,  inconvenience,  and 
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unsightliness.    A  sound  body  is  the  only  saf^  casket  for  a  sound 
mind. 

The  primary,  school  deals  more  largely  with  the  development 
of  the  mind,  and  the  quickening  of  the  moral  sensibilities,  than 
any  other  class  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  little  one 
comes  to  school  without  the  least  idea  of  why  he  is  sent.  Very 
often,  he  is  dragged  in  on  the  first  day,  his  whole  being  rebelling 
against  the  torture  and  imprisonment  to  which  he  believes  he  is 
to  be  subjected.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  dispossess 
him  of  this  idea,  and  show  him  how  wide  the  field  of  pleasure 
that  is  just  opening  its  gates  to  him.  And  here  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  the  teacher's  duty.  The  infant  mind  is  like  a 
tender  bud.  No  rude  touches  must  tear  apart  the  delicate  pe- 
tals, but  they  must  be  enticed  to  a  voluntary  unfolding  beneath 
the  genial  light  of  wisdom's  sun,  and  the  gentle  breezes  of  an 
air  of  intelligent  thought.  The  teacher  who  is  what  he.  ought 
to  be,  will  have  regard  to  each  individual  under  his  care,  and 
prepare  his  own  work  accordingly.  In  the  majority  of  schools, 
the  children  can  be  classified  into  grades  for  mental  training, 
to  which  general  exercises  can  be  adapted.  But  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  few  for  whom  some  especial  care  is  necessary.  To 
be  able  to  discriminate  among  the  material  of  the  school  room 
and  to  choose  the  right  methods  for  developing  the  same,  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  the  manifestations  of  mind  that  no  inex- 
perienced person,  "just  out  of  school,"  can  possibly  possess. 
The  teacher  must  mould,  and  if  nqt  well  prepared  himself,  his 
labor  can  but  have  a  disfiguring  effect. 

The  primary  school  is  the  great  field  for  moral  culture.  The 
little  child  knows  but  little  of  evil,  and  believes  all  is  as  he  sees 
it.  This  plastic  mind  receives  all  too  readily  what  may  do  it 
harm,'  for  there  seems  a  natural  disposition  to  accept  the  bad 
in  preference  to  the  good.  To  teach  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  withaut  developing  a  tendency  to  gene- 
ral suspicion;  to  show  him  the  evil  without  exciting  an  un- 
healthful  curiosty  to  discover  what  has  not  been  exhibited;  to 
teach  him  to  avoid  by  making  him  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
features  of  evil  without  brushing  the  bloom  of  innocence  from 
hisisoul — these  are  problems  which  demand  a  skill  that  comes 
only  from  careful  study  and  long  experience.  The  ordinary 
course  of  school  life^  if  pursued  under  the  most  favorable  and 
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favoring  conditions,  cannot  supply  this  acumen  to  the  pedagogic  . 
neophyte. 

The  primary  school,  if  it  be  efficient,  must  be  prepared  to 
lay  foundations  upon  which  shall  be  raised  the  characters  that 
are  to  energize  the  nation.  If  its  responsibilities  are  not  appre- 
ciated, its  work  not  comprehended,  its  methods  not  of  the  high- 
est merit,  it  can  only  cripple  and  deform ;  and  the  wisest  eflforts 
and  most  arduous  labors  of  the  teachets  of  the  higher  classes  are 
weak  or  futile  in  correcting  the  misshapen,  misinformed  sub- 
jects that  come  to  them  in  the  course  of  time.  In  some  of  the 
American  states  legislative  action  has  decreed  that  no  person 
shall  have  charge  of  a  primary  school  until  proper  evidence  can 
be  given  of  having  had  four  year^  successful  experience  in 
teaching.  And  the  greatest  demands  are  teachers  who  have 
been  prepared  for  the  work  by  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the 
well-established  training  schools,  in  addition  to  the  time  de- 
manded by  statute.  A  nation  that  feels  the  importance  of  this 
department  of  education  must  out-rank  all  others  in  every  inte- 
rest that  concerns  human  welfare. 

Honolulu,  October  15,  1877. 


GRADING  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


Timothy  Wilson,  Sup't  of  Henry  County. 


MANY  readers  of  our  educational  journals,  no  doubt,  think 
that  the  majority  of  country  schools  are  already  graded; 
but  such  is  not  the.  fact.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  current 
sets  strongly  in  that  direction,  still  a  great  work  has  to  be  done 
in  educating  teachers  before  this  can  be  accomplished.  A  large 
proportion  of  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  grade  a  school.  In 
Henry  county,  outside  of  the  towns,  there  are  not  ten  well 
graded  schools.  There  are  all  degrees  of  gradation  from  none 
at  all  up  to  a  nearly  perfect  system.  This  is  not  the  situation  in 
Henry  county  only ;  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. 
A  great  many  teachers  keep  up  their  grades  as  far  as  the 
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Fifth  Reader,  and  then  all  system  seems  to  be  lost;  and  why? 
because  here  they  begin  to  meet  with  opposition  from  scholars 
and  parents.  This  one  does  not  wish  to  study  geography ;  an- 
other one  does  not  wish  to  spend  so  much  time  in  reading ; 
another  one  wishes  to  -be  advanced  to  the  next  grade  in  arith- 
metic. Few  teachers  are  independent  enough  to  hold  each  one 
to  his  proper  place.  It  is  the  object  to  be  popular  with  the 
patrons.  The  teachers  are  mostly  chosen  by  a  vote,  as  the 
trustee  will  not  take  the  responsibility,  and  thus  the  teachers 
pander  to  the  whims  of  parents.  When  trustees  select  teachers 
suited  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  school,  without  undue 
interference  by  the  parents,  a  long  step  in  the  gradation  of 
schools  will  have  been  made.  Let  the  teacher  be  responsible 
alone  to  the  trustee  for  carrying  out  a  thorough  system  of  gra- 
dation. Let  the  trustee  stand  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  county  board  of  education. 

Then  the  weak-kneed  teacher  must  be  brought  to  time.  The 
county  superintendent  must  enlist  the  zeal  of  the  trustees  for  a 
good  system.  The  trustees  must  see  the  necessity  of  employing 
teachers  only  who  will  agree  to  grade  their  schools,  and  when 
they  fail  to  keep  the  contract,  it  must  be  terminated.  Where 
there  is  a  demand  there  will  soon  be  a  supply. 

When  teachers  find  they  cannot  get  employment  unless  they 
know  how  to  grade  and  keep  their  schools  graded,  the  difficulty 
will  be  ended. 

The  whole  question  needs  to  be  agitated.  What  is  a  district 
graded  school?  What  are  its  advantages?  What  is  meant  by  a 
grade  ?  How  many  grades  should  be  in  a  school  ?  How  many 
studies  in  a  grade  ?  How  should  advancements  be  made ?  When? 
Let  us  hear  from  superintendents  and  teachers  all  over  the  state' 
and  get  down  to  the  bottom  facts  of  the  matter. 


O,  if  the  deeds  of  human  creatures  could  be  traced  to  their 
source,  how  beautiful  would  even  death  appear,  for  how  much 
charity,  mercy,  and  purified  affection  would  be  seen  to  have 
their  growth  in  dusty  graves. — Dickens, 
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HISTORY.— III. 


PREPARATION   FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA — Continued, 


The  Mariner*  s  Compass, 

THE  Chinese  annals  assign  the  discovery  of  the  compass  to 
the  year  2634  B.  C,  when  they  say  the  Emperor  Houangti 
constructed  an  instrument  for  indicating  the  south.  At  first, 
they  appear  to  have  used  it  exclusively  for  guidance  in  traveling 
by  land.  The  earliest  date  at  which  we  hear  of  their  using  it 
by  sea  is  about  300  A.  D. 

The  compass  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
hy  the  Arabs.  Its  directive  power  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Europeans  until  late  in  the  1 2th  century.  Flavio  Gioja  (pro- 
nounced J'oya),  a  citizen  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  is  said  to  have 
improved  the  compass  by  placing  the  needle  upon  a  pivot. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  in  navigation.  Pre- 
viously the  mariner  was  careful  not  to  allow  his  vessel  to  depart 
very  far  from  the  coast;  but,  after  some  experience  in  testing  the 
directive  power  of  th  eneedle,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  safe  guide  to 
his  movements,  and,  with  this  feeling,  he  fearlessly  launched 
out  upon  the  great  ocean,  bidding  adieu  to  stars  and  headlands 
which  had  formerly  been  his  close  companions  and  friends. 
Without  the  compass  it  is  hardly  probable  that  even  the  bold 
mind  of  Columbus  would  have  ventured  to  tempt  the  dangers 
of  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

References. — Any  good  Cyclopedia,  Prescotf  s  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,  Irving's  Life  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Early  Travelers. — ^The  crusades  created  an  intense  desire  for 
travel,  which  a  few  adventurous  spirits  very  early  gratified. 
We  shall  notice  some  of  these,  and  the  relations  which  their 
travels  bore  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

Among  the  first  was  one  Benjamin,  a  Jew,  who,  in  11 60,  tra- 
veled from  Spain  to  Constantinople.  He  then  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  countries  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  thence 
to  Chinese.  Barbary.  He  next  traversed  various  countries  of 
Farther  India,   embarked  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  visited  its  isl- 
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ands,  and,  after  thirteen  years,  came  back  to  Europe  with  an 
amount  of  information  that  greatly  inflamed  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. 

But  greater  than  the  Jew  was  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  who 
set  out  about  one  hundred  and  five  years  after  Benjamin's  great 
journey.  His  family  were  of  the  nobility,  and  engaged  exten- 
sively in  commetce.  His  father  and  his  uncle,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  traffic,  had  visited  Tartary,  and  their  stories  enkin- 
dled in  his  mind  a  determination  to  become  a  traveller  whose 
field  should  be  wider  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Fortunately,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  circumstances  favored  his 
aspirings,  and  in  1265  he  began  his  journey.  His  father  and 
uncle  had  resided  at  the  court  of  Kubli  Khan  and  gained  its 
confidence.  The  Khan  sent  them  back  to  the  western  powers' 
to  negotiate  treaties, — one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  accompa- 
nying them.  With  this  embassy  Marco  returned.  The  Khan 
was  pleased  with  his  youthful  guest,  and  enrolled  him  among 
the  attendants  of  honor.  He  was  soon  employed  in  confiden- 
tial missions,  and  he  held  this  relation  seventeen  years.  At 
length  he  became  a  trader  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  he  continued  his  comniercial  pursuits  in  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  Asia.  He  was  often  beyond  the  limit  to  which  any  Eu- 
ropean had  ventured.  He  traded. with  the  merchants  of  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia,  visiting  Japan,  the  existence  of  which  was 
not  even  suspected  by  Europeans.  Commerce  had  never  had 
such  an  explorer.  He  returned  to  Italy  the  wonder  of  man- 
kind. The  people  stood  amazed  at  his  descriptions  of  vast  re- 
gions of  opulence,  fertility,  power,  and  glory, — regions  the 
names  of  which  were  like  those  of  romance. 

Polo  wrote  a  minute  discription  of  his  journey,  which  pro- 
duced a  startling  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Europe,  inflaming  it 
with  unwonted  cupidity  for  the  golden  regions  of  Asia.  Every- 
where an  Asiatic  turn  was  given  to  trade.  Asia  was  the  subject 
oF  thought,  of  talk,  of  dreams,  of  trade  and  speculation.  **His 
work  was  of  inestimable  value  as  a  stimulant  and  guide  in  geo- 
graphical research;  it  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  find  the 
way  to  Hindostan  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  roused 
the  pasbion  for  discovery  in  the  breast  of  Columbus,  thus  lead- 
ing to  the  two  greatest  of  modern  geographical  discoveries." 
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This  book  of  Polo's  furnished  data  from  ^^hich  the  German 
geographers  constructed  improved  maps  and  globes,  but  ''un- 
fortunately (or  fortunately)  Polo  had  made  no  astronomical  ob- 
servations, nor  had  he  even  recorded  the  length  of  the  day  at 
any  place;  and  hence  the  geographers,  who  had  no  certain  data, 
for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  countries  which  he  had  traversed^ 
were  the  means  of  propagating  errors  which  led  to  results  that 
were  destined  to  influence  the  history  mankind.  They  in- 
corporated on  their  maps  and  globes  their  own  rough  estimates 
of  Marco  Polo's  days'  journeys,  and  they  had  thus  represented 
the  continent  of  Asia  as  extending  across  the  Pacific,  and  hav- 
ing its  eastern  shores  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  West  In- 
dies. These  erroneous  calculations  led  Columbus  to  y^e  false 
Gumption  that,  by  sailing  west  a  comparatively  short  distance, 
he  would  reach  the  wealthy  trading  marts  of  China,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  conviction  he  entered  upon  that  memorable  expedi- 
tion which  terminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of 
America." 

We  next  notice  the  travels  of  Sir  JoJm  Mandeville^  who  left 
England  in  1327,  and,  passing  throu^  France,  proceeded  \o 
Palestine,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Turks.  He  after- 
wards served  under  the  Sultan  in  Egypt,  and  in  southern  China 
under  the  Khan  of  Cathay.  He  resided  three  years  at  the 
great  city  of  Peking,  and  then,  after  traveling  over  a  large  part 
of  Asia,  he  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
three  years,  f  He  wrote  a  book  ofj^his  travels,  which  was  copied 
in  several  languages.  This  book  gave  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  those  countries  than  any  previous  work  had  given;  it 
thus  served  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  travels  and  traffic  in  the  East. 

But  these  travelers  we  have  named  went  by  land;  they  could 
only  report  of  those  countries  that  are  linked  together,  forniing 
the  Eastern  continent.  They  could  tell  nothing  of  America,, 
and  but  little  of  Africa.  To  do  this  required  advancement  in 
maritime  enterprise.  Of  this  advancement,  much  of  the  honor 
is  due  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.  •  Of  him  and  his  work  we 
shall  speak  in  our  next  article. 

B  Senior  Class. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  April  10,  1878. 
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SHAKSPEARE.* 


WALTER    S.    SMITH. 


TE  greatest  curiosity  in  the  field  of  literature  is  the  worship 
of  William  Shakspeare.  He  has  been  extravagantly  over- 
rated. I  have  been  reading  his  works  recently,  and,  although 
not  disappointed  in  the  absorbing  interest  I  expected,  I  am  puz- 
zled to  know  why  he  has  ever  become  a  model  in  literature. 
His  metre  is  irregular,  his  rhymes  are  harsh,  and  his  grammar 
is  abominable.  All  I  have  read  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
in  a  hurry — there  is  a  total  lack  of  the  appearance  of  revision. 
That  careful  overhauling  which  most  literary  works  have  re- 
ceived from  their  authors  seems  never  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  his  works.  He  has  conceived  grandly,  but  his  rendering  is 
often  little  better  than  a  jumble.  I  used  to  think  he  had  made 
his  one  and  only  grammatical  mistake  in  Anthony's  oration, 
viz:  "This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all" — but  there  are 
such  cuts^  and  worse  ones,  in  every  play  I  have  read. 

In  **  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  Act  IV,  Scene  i.  Bottom, 
who  has  just  awakened  from  the  guise  of  an  ass,  is  made  to 
speak  as  follows:  **Meth6ught  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell 
what.  Methought  I  was — and  methought  I  had — but  man  is 
but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  tcf  say  what  methought  I  had. 
The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen, 
man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his 
heart  to  report  what  ipy  dream  was." 

I  will  not  quote  further  this  desperate  attempt  to  be  witty.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  wofuUy  fruitless,  and  that  such  exam- 
ples are  plentiful.  He  spells  "choke"  choak^  and  "him"  him. 
Bad  spelling  can  be  excused,  since  in  his  day  the  English  lan- 
guage was  new  and  its  orthography  not  well  established.  But 
he  had  no  right  to  use  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the 
same  sentence,  as  he  often  did.  (Timon  of  Athens,  Act  II, 
Scene  2.)  Apemantus  says ^ to  the  harlot's  page:  "Even  so, 
thou  outrunn'st  grace.     I  will  go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon's." 

♦This  article  is  so  unique  that  it  deserves  a  wider  circulation  than  the 
"  Teacher**  gives  it,  so  it  is  published  in  the  Journal.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  author  was  a  former  school  superintendent  of  Marion  county. 
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On  the  next  page  of  the  same,  Flavius  is  made  to  say,  "  I  have 
zhook  my  head  and  wept."  But  supposing  all  such  errors  ex- 
<nisable,  Shakspeare  should  not  have  made  Timon's  admirers 
speak  of  the  ** noble  blood"  which  ''flows  in  Timon's  veins." 
In  Timon's  day  blood  was  not  supposed  to  flow.  The  curcula- 
tion  of  the  blood  was  not  discovered  till  about  Shakspeare's 
time,  he  having  been  the  senior  of  Harvey  by  fourteen  years. 
How  he  ever  thought  Of  it  as  flowing  I  cannqt  guess,  unless  he 
learned  it  from  the  discoverer. 

Again.     The  painter  in  the  same  play,  and  several  others, 
?ise  the  word  "marry"  as  an  exclamation — 

"  Ah,  marry !     What  of  these  ?" 

Now,  the  word  "marry,"  in  this  sense,  is  a  corruption  of  the 

Virgin  Mary's  name.     Timon  lived  about  430  B.  C.     So  Shak- 

speare's  fancy  is  not  true  to  the  facts.     The  same  word  is  used 

in  ''Julius  Caesar,"  and  also  in  "Mark  Anthony." 

MacBeth,  of  Scotland — the  usurper — ^seems  in  Shakspeare's 

play  to  occupy  the  throne  but  a  few  weeks,  while,  in  reality,  he 

•reigned  nearly  twenty  years.     There  are  many  sentences  which 

have  no  meaning;  and  yet  more  whose  points  are  so  remote 

that  much  study  is  required  to  ascertain  them.   ''Old  Athenian," 

<r.  of  A.,  Act  I): 

•*  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter." 

In  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,  which  I  consider  the  best  of 
bis  plays,  we  have  the  following  doggerel : 

"All  that  glisters*  is  not  gold ; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  wife  has  sold, 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolled ; 
Fare  you  well !     Your  suit  is  cold.*' 

There  is  but  little  in  his  writings  which  is  morally  good.  But 
there  is  much  which  is  bad.  He  spares  no  occasion  to  cast  a 
smutty  intimation;  and  he  gives  more  honor  to  Hecate  than  to 

*GoId  glisters;  therefore  gold  is  not  gold. 
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Christ.  He  seems  to  love  such  associations  as  those  of  Mac- 
Beth  and  Cleopatra;  and  Alcibiades,  with  two  courtezan  com- 
panions, is  erected  into  a  valiant  hero.  Wilches  and  goblins 
pervade  his  pages,  and  men  of  blood  and  dishonor  attend  them. 
In  brief,  his  works  are  sensual;  displaying  beyond  all  else  a  de- 
sire to  please  a  brainless  audience. 

But  yet  I  would  read  Shakspeare.  I  think  he  puts  historic 
characters  out  in  such  a  light  that  one  rests  unsatisfied  until  he 
has  read  more  of  them.  Many  of  his  scenes  are  thrillingly 
vivid ;  some  of  them  entrancing.  Now  he  melts  one  with  sym- 
pathy ;  now  convulses  him  with  laughter.  But,  after  all  is  seen 
and  heard,  the  great  man  dwindles  down  to  a  common  stage 
monger,  whose  literary  merit  in  our  day  rates  below  that  of  a 
hundred  American  authors. 


PUTTING  CHILDREN  TO  BED. 


Not  with  a  reptoof  for  any  of  that  day's  sins  of  omission  or 
commission.  Take  any  other  time  but-  bed  time  for  that.  If 
you  ever  heard  a  little  creature  sighing  and  sobbing  in  its  sleep, 
you  could  never  do  this.  Seal  their  closing  eyelids  with  a  kiss^ 
and  a  blessing.  The  time  will  come  all  too  soon  when  thejr 
will  lay  their  heads  upon  their  pillows  lacking  both.  Let  them, 
then,  at  least  have  this  sweet  memory  of  a  happy  childhood,  of 
which  no  future  sorrow  or  trouble  can  rob  them.  Give  them 
their  rosy  youth.  Nor  need  this  involve  wild  license.  The  ju- 
dicious parent  will  not  so  mistake  niy  meaning.  If  you  have 
ever  met  the  man  or  woman  whose  eyes  have  suddenly  filled 
when  a  little  child  has  crept  trustingly  to  its  mother's  breast, 
you  may  have  seen  one  in  whose  childhood's  home  dignity  and 
severity  stood  where  love  and  pity  should  have  been.  Too 
much  indulgence  has  ruined  thousands  of  children;  too  much 
love,  not  one. 


Some  people's  religion  is  just  like  a  wooden  leg.  There  is 
neither  warmth  nor  life  in  it,  and,  although  it  helps  you  to  hob- 
ble along,  it  never  becomes  a  part  of  you,  but  has  to  be  strapped 
on  every  morning. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING  STATE  TEACHJERS'  CERTIFICATES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  April  lo,  1878, 
the  following  report  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates  for  State  cer« 
tificates  was  presented  by  George  P.  Brown,  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.     It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board : 

REPORT. 

'*  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  State  certificates,  recommend  that  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  conducting  this  examination  be  as  follows : 

I.  That  applicants  be  £rst  examined  as  to  their  ''eminent  professional  ability'* 
and  moral  character,  and  that  no  person  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  this  ex- 
amination who  has  not  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  or  su- 
penntendent  of  schools.  ' 

2  That  those  who  pass  a  ^tisfactory  examination  as  to  their  professional 
ability  and  moral  character,  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  as  a  test  of 
their  scholarship,  and  that  this  examination  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
this  Board,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  either  by  written  or  oral  questions  or 
by  both,  asthey  may  deem  best,  and  that  a  report  of  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation be  made  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  next  succeeding  such  examina- 
tion, for  its  final  action. 

3.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  with  a  view  of 
interesting  them  in  securing  ^is  certificate  for  themselves,  if  they  do  not  al- 
ready hold  it,  and  in  persuading  others  whom  they  deem  eminently  worthy,  to 
make  application  for  the  same. 

4.  That  the  first  examination  as  to  professional  ability  of  applicants  herein 
provided  for,  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  next  meeting,  and 
that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  at  that  time  to  appoint  a  committee  for  con- 
dacting  the  second  examination^  and  to  designate  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  same. 

5.  The  conunittee  further  say,  in  explanation  of  their  views  in  making 
this  report,  that  the  method  of  examination  heretofore  pursued  has  not  given 
sufficient  importance  to  the  professional  attainments  of  the  applicants,  and 
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that  few  of  those  who  should  deem  it  an  honor  to  attiin  this  ceriiBcate/bavfr 
made  any  effort  to  do  so,  and  they  think  that  the  method  herein  suggested 
may  induce  many  to  procure  this  certificate  who  have  ht.retof  >re  Ix-cjn  indif. 
ferent  in  regard'to  it.  At  all  events,  they  feel  that  the  standard  should  he  so 
far  raised  as  to  exclude  all  who  are  not  possessed  of  *'  eminent  professional 
ability." 


CONCERNING  COMMISSIONED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  resolutions  in  reference  to  Conunis^ 
sioned  High  Schools  were  adopted : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  following  rules  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  continu- 
ance of  High  School  Commissions: 

1.  High  School  Commissions  may  be  revoked  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the 
State  Board. 

2.  In  case  a  Superintendent  of  a  commissioned  -High  School  leaves  his 
position,  his  commission  shall  thereby  be  revoked. 

3.  In  case  a  commissioned  Superintendent  fails  to  certify  on  or  before 
October  i,  of  each  year,'  that  the  curriculum  of  his  school  has  not  been 
abridged,  his  commission  shall  thereby  be  revoked." 


CONTRACTS  OF  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES. 


59553»  Robert  M.  Wingate  vs.  Harrison  school  township  of  Clay  county 
et  al.     Clay  C.  C.     Affirmed. 

Niblack,  J. — This  was  an  action  by  appellant  against  the  civil  and  school 
corporations  of  Harrison  township,  on  a  promissory  note  given  by  Peter  B.v- 
rick,  trustee,  for  putting  lightning-rods  on  school  houses.  The  school  town- 
ship answered,  admitting  the  execution  of  the  note,  and  that  Barrick  was 
trustee;  but  averred  that  the  said  Barrick,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  and  de- 
frauding the  township,  contracted  to  have  the  rods  placed  on  the  schot)l  house 
for  the  purpose  of  having  rods  placed  on  his  own  premises  free  of  cost;  and 
that  appellant  did  so  place  said  rods  on  Barrick's  premises;  that  the  conside- 
ration of  the  note  was  the  said  illegal  and  fraudulent  contract.  There  was  a 
verdict  for  appellees.  .  . 

The  statute  makes  trustees,  and  parties  contracting  with  them  under  such 
contracts,  guilty  of  felony,  and  makes  such  contracts  void.  (2  R.  S^  454.) 

The  note  was  but  a  part  of  the  contract  set  up  in  defense  of  the  action,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  division  of  the  profits  with  Barrick  tainted  the  whole  con- 
tract and  rendered  it  utterly  void. 

•  Independently  of  the  statute  such  a  contract  was  vgid  as  against  public 
policy.  (Parsons  on  Contracts,  vol.  2.  784;  64  Howard  U.  S.  R.,  314)-  The 
evidence  sustained  the  verdict.     Judgment  affirmed. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  70U  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
ODce. 

If  yon  wish  the  address  of  yonr  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


When  subscribers  to  the  Journal  wish  their  address  changed,  they  will 
confer  a  favor  and  save  themselves  annoyance  and  trouble  by  giving  timely 
notice.  The  Journal  is  usually  mailed  the  first  week  in  the  month,  some* 
times  a  few  days  before.  It  takes  two  or  three  days  to  prepare  the  wrappers 
prior  to  mailing.  As  a  rule,  orders  for  change  of  address  written  after  the 
25th  come  too  late  to  secure  a  change  for  the  succeeding  month.  From  the 
first  to  the  tenth  of  April  a  large  number  of  orders  came  asking  for  change 
of  address.  As  many  of  them  came  after  the  April  number  had  been  mailed, 
of  course  the  change  could  not  take  place  till  May ;  yet  many  have  written 
a  second  time,  finding  fault  because  they  had  not  received  the  April  Journal. 
Please  write  in  good  time,  or  else  enclose  a  stamp  to  your  old  postmaster  and 
ask  him  to  forward  the  Journal  to  you. 

We  cheerfully  change  addresses  and  supply  missing  numbers  when  notified 
in  season. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  article  published  elsewhere  on  **  Written  Examinations  Made  Easy,**" 
will  be  perused  with  interest  by  every  reader  of  the  Journal.  That  written 
examinations  are  beneficial  to  pupils,  that  they  form  the  most  satisfactory  basis 
npon  which  to  found  promotions,  that  they  furnish  the  only  means  of  giving 
the  same  test  to  each  and  every  member  of  a  class,  all  experienced  teachers 
will  agree;  but  that  these  same  written  examinations  can  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  and  that  they  are  so  carried  to  excess  in  many,  if  not  in  most  of  oun 
q^  schools,  is  a  propos'tion  equally  true,  and  equally  generally  conceded  by 
teachers  who  examine  the  papers,  if  not  by  superintendents  who  look  on  and 
see  that  it  is  well  done. 

There  is  no  work  connected  with  the  teacher^s  duties  that  approaches  more 
nearly  to  drudgery  ihaji  that  of  correcting  examination  papers.     Examinations 
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are  worth  little  or  nothing  to  the  teacher  to  determine  the  relative  standing  of 
pupils,  as  he  knows  which  are  his  strongest  and  which  his  weakest  pupils  just 
as  well  before  as  after  the  examination.  The  chief  advantages  in  written  ex- 
aminations, except  for  promotions^  are  (i)  the  stimulus  to  thprough  work; 
(2)  to  teach  the  pupil  accuracy  in  expression ;  (3)  to  accustom  the  pupil  to 
express  his  thoughts  accurately  in  writing.  As  the  first  of  these  results  may 
be  obtained  through  the  method  suggested  by  the  article  referred  to,  and  as 
the  other  two  can  be  attained  through  written  recitations  and  composition* 
writing,  the  Journal  writes  itself  down  as  opposed  to  monthly  or  frequent 
written  examinations,  as  ordinarily  conducted.  See  the  article  and  test  the 
method  suggested. 


"THEY  ALL  DO  IT." 


Almost  every  normal  school  in  the  country  has,  at  some  time  in  its  history, 
tried  the  experiment  of  publishing  a  school  journal  as  an  advertising  medium, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  this  large  number  every  one  has  proved 
a  failure.  Some  of  them  live  for  but  a  few  months,  others,  with  the  aid  of 
book  houses  whose  books  the  schools  use,  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence  of  a 
few  years. 

They  are  always  started  to  supply  "a  want  long  felt"  for  the  ** normal 
methods"  of  that  particular  school.  The  trouble  comes  in  just  here:  The 
great  underlying  principles  of  pedagogics  are  known  and  practiced  in  all  good 
schools  and  by  all  good  teachers,  and  the  special  characteristics  of  any  school 
(that  is,  all  that  can  be  put  in  a  book)  can  be  printed  in  a  few  numbers  of  a 
magazine.  Now,  if  these  peculiarities  aifd  characteristics  are  continually  pa- 
raded as  a  "hobby,"  the  average  teacher  soon  tires  of  them,  and  if  the  be^ 
methods  of  all  normals  and  all  good  teachers  are  given,  without  regard  to 
advertising  any  particular  school,  then  the  paper  becomes  an  ordinary  educa- 
tional publication,  without  special  merit  for  its  ''  normal  methods." 

Out  of  a  list  of  twenty-four  school  journals  published  in  January,  1875, 
only  etgAt  survived  December,  1877.  Out  of  a  list  of  twenty-eight  published 
December,  1877,  more  than  one-half  were  less  than  three  years  old,  and  nearly 
one-third  were  less  than  one  year  old.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  school 
journals,  as  a  rule,  are  not  well  supported,  and  where  there  is  one  well  estab- 
lished, well  conducted  journal  in  a  state,  a  second  paper  has  never  been 
known  to  succeed.  To  make  anything  a  success,  a  person  needs  to  give,  his 
time  and  energy  to  it.  No  school  journal  ever  made  much  of  a  success  when 
its  editor  made  it  a  <^side  show."  If  a  man  conducts  a  journal  well,  it  is  all 
he  can  do,  and  if  a  man  does  hb  duty  as  president  or  professor  in  a  normal 
school,  or  as  superintendent  of  dty  schools,  he  has  no  time  left  to  run  a 
school  journal. 

This  article  has  been  suggested  by  the  arrival  of  three  new  school  joomalsi 
started  within  the  present  year,  in  the  interest  of 'normal  schools. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


Information  has  reached  us  of  a  large  number  of  Normal  Institutes  to  be 
beld  this  summer.  Last  summer  more  were  held  than  in  any  previous  season 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  number  this  season  will  equal  that  of  last. 
All  this  speaks  well  for  the  teachers,  and  therefore  for  the  schools.  It  shows 
that  teachers  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  to  prepare  'themselves  for 
their  work.  It  shows  that  the  sentiment  is  gaining  ground  that  teaching  is  a 
profession  that  must  be  ieamed.  It  indicates  also  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  normal  methods  and  normal  teachers. 

That  these  normal  institutes  and  review  sessions  of  normal  schools  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  good,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  they  may,  at  the  same 
lime,  do  some  harm,  is  also  to  be  feared.  They  may  do  harm  in  this  way :  If 
a  person  shall  attend  one  of  these  short  terms  and  make  a  hasty  review  of  his 
studies,  and  gain  some  new  ideas  as  to  methods,  etc.,  and  then  go  out  feeling 
.  that  he  has  thereby  prepared  himself  to  teach, — ^that  he  <*  knows  it  all,''  it 
were  better  for  him  had  he  never  heard  the  word  "  normal."  **  Reviews"  are 
Teiy  well,  they  are  helpful,  they  should  not  be  neglecjted ;  but  the  fact  is  they 
are  not  what  a  majority  of  teachers  need  most.  The  great  need  is  a  close^ 
careful,  critical  study  of  underlying  principles. 

We  advise  teachers,  especially  young  ones,  to  attend  these  normal  institutes 
and  review  sessions,  when  they  cannot  do  better ;  they  will  receive  benefit : 
bat  let  no  one  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  these  will  take  the  place  of  a 
coarse  of  thorough  training  in  a  well  conducted  normal  school. 

The  conclusion  is  that  for  a  person  who  desires  to  stand  high  as  a  teacher, 
(i)  a  complete  course  in  a  normal  school  is  highly  desirable,  if  not  essential ; 
(2)  a  partial  course  in  the  study  of  principles  is  the  next  best  thing;  (3)  re- 
views and  normal  institutes  for  those  who  cannot  possibly  afford  the  normal 
training,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  in  no  sense  a  full  sub- 
stitute for  it. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 


A  few  months  back  we  advertised  a  European  tour,  and  several  such 
exclusions  have  been  projected.  The  persons  managing  these  excursions 
kyottt  the  routes  and  propose  taking  travelers  the  round  trip  for  a  given 
SOD.  The  writer  having  made  a  summer  tour  through  Europe  a  few  years 
ago,  has  traced  these  proposed  routes  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  has 
CQoduded  that  these  excursions  are  excellent  arrangements. for  ladies  who 
wish  to  travel  and  have  no  company,  or  for  a  lone  gentleman ;  but  they  are 
not  desirable  under  other  circumstances.  A  company  of  four  can  travel  over 
the  same  routes  proposed  at  no  greater  cost,  with  equal  advantages.  It  is 
mnch  more  pleasant  to  travel  with  a  few  companions  whose  tastes  and  incli- 
nations agree  with  your  own,  than  to  be  trammeled  by  the  movements  of  a 
Urge  excnrsion  party.     A  round  trip  ticket  from  New  York  to  Paris  via  Scot- 
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land  and  England,  will  cost  $150,  and  a  very  satisfactory  European  tow  cu 
be  made  for  $500.  Any  one  spending  this  amoant,  or  even  more,  in  seeing 
the  Old  World  will  never  regret  it.  The  World's  Exposition,  at  Paris,  is  s 
special  inducement  for  crossing  the  ocean  this  summer. 


LECTURES— LITERARY  CLUBS. 


For  several  years  past  the  Journal  has  urged  upon  teachers  the  importtBce 
of  organizing  lecture  courses  for  the  benefit  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
labor.  It  suggested  that  by  this  means,  in  addition  to  the  genersl  intelli- 
gence that  would  be  diffused,  money  might  be  secured  wherewith  to  purchase 
reference  books  for  high  schools  and  teachers. 

The  Journal  has  also  urged  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  forming  lit^ 
rary  societies  or  clubs,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people,  but  also 
among  those  more  advanced  in  years  who  wished  some  means  of  mutual  im* 
provement.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  both  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
taken  and  extensively  carried  into  practice.  Never  in  any  two  years  before 
were  there  so  many  literary  lectures  given  in  this  State  as  during  the  lecture 
season  just  passed,  ^arcely  a  town  or  city  in  the  State  with  a  population  of 
2000  inhabitants  or  more,  but  has  had  a  course  of  lectures,  and  many  smaller 
places,  even  country  neighborhoods.  That  good  will  result,  no  one  will 
doubt. 

Literary  clubs  have  become  the  fashion.  Two  acquaintances  of  mine  re- 
cently counted  fifty  in  Indianapolis  that  they  know  of.  This  must  resnit  is 
more  general  intelligence. 


Trustees  will  find  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  publbhed  in  the 
Official  Department,  of  special  interest  to  them.  It  seems  that  a  trustee  res- 
ders  void  any  contract  he  may  make  on  the  part  of  his  township  by  receivbg, 
personally,  a  valuable  consideration.  Occasionally  a  trustee  is  found  who 
will  purchase  his  school  desks  and  supplies  in.  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  per 
cent  for  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  trustees  tre 
scarce.  This  decision  declares  all  such  interested  contracts  felonious,  andvw/ 
so  far  as  the  township  is  concerned. 


Unpaid. — Those  teachers  who  were  made  an  exception  to  our  general  mk 
and  allowed  time  on  their  Journal,  will  remember  that  they  are  expected 
pay  as  soon  as  they  make  a  draw  from  the  trustee.    They  f  hould  not  wait 
a  postal  card  from  us.    Out  of  a  list  of  nearly  4000  subscribers  we  hare< 
about  200  marked  unpaid. 


The  lesson  in  reading,  found  in  the  body  of  the  Journal  this  month, | 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  woik  of  the  State  Board  in  furnishing  '*su| 
'questions.''     It  was  prepared  by  Miss  C.  D.  Fuller,  of  Boston,  formerly  | 
Fort  Wayne,  and  is  certainly  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


A  fltaodard  aigmnent  with  those  who  oppose  high  schools  is  that  the^  are 
psid  for  by  the  taxes  of  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich — that  only  the 
rich  can  send  to  them.  Thb  statement  is  repeated  over  and  oyer,  notwilh- 
lUnding  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  false  wherever  investigation  has  been 
Bade.  Sap't  Bloss,  of  Evansville,  has  recently  canvassed  the  Evansville  high 
sdiool  with  the  uniform  result.  He  finds  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school  are  manual  laborers,  mechanics,  clerks,  agents,  shop- 
keepers, etc., -persons  who  depend  upon  their  daily  work,  and  not  their  capital, 
for  their  sppport.  He  finds  that  over  39  per  cent  of  the  patrons  pay  taxes  on 
less  than  ^200;  that  49.8  per  cent  pay  on  I500,  or  less;  and  that  844  per  cent 
pay  on  I5000,  or  less.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  this  tax  is  upon 
the  homes  of  the  owners,  without  n^rd  to  the  incumbrance  that  may  be  on 
them  or  to  other  indebtedness,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  "  the  public 
high  schools  are  the  poor  people's  collies,'*  and  that  they  are  paid  for  by  the 
ridi  for  the  benefit  of  all,  but  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 


THE  CUTTING  OF  SALARIBS. 


It  is  a  shame  that  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid,  and  it  is  a  still  greater  shame 
i  that  in  times  of  financial  trouble  like  the  present  the  poor  teacher  is  always 
r  the  fint  person  to  have  his  salary  reduced,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  the  last 
;  to  have  it  advanced.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  many  men  in  fixing  the  price  of  a 
,    teicher  ask  the  question  not  how  much  is  he  worth,  but  hew  muck  can  he  Hve 

a^i  and  are  willing  to  reduce  the  salary  to  the  bare  point  of  subsistence. 

By  reducing  wages  to  this  low  standard  the  best  minds,  those  most  needed, 

lie  being  driven  out  of  the  profession,  and  then  these  same  economisers  (?) 

ciTM  teachers  for  not  having  more  sense.    Shame, 


\  Some  months  ago  we  received  a  Maryland  public  school  Report  on  the 
'  frank  kA  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Supposing  that  the  ** frank"  had  been 
r  misused,  we  suggested  that  Maryland  was  specially  favored  in  having  its  state 
docaments  circulated  at  government  expense.  We  have  since  learned  that 
I  the  reports  were  sent  out  by  Gen.  Eaton,  because  he  wished  the  information 
,  contained  in  them  extensively  circulated.    We  recall  our  criticism. 


Tin  Indiana  Medical  College,  at  Indianapolis,  has  heretofore  opened  its 
to  both  sexes,  and  two  ladies  have  graduated.  At  a  recent  meeting  the 
ilty  voted  not  to  receive  ladies  in  the  future.  Most  of  those  who  voted 
inst  the  admission  of  ladies,  explain  that  they  did  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
very  difficult,  in  many  departments,  to  lecture  to  w/jr^</ classes,  and  not  that 
oppose  the  medical  edocation  of  women.  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  was  so  in« 
at  the  action  of  the  faculty  that  he  at  once  offered  hi^  resignation  as 
fcnoruf  Physiology. 


^ 
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7.  Write  the  possessive  case  of  the  following:  Duke  of  Wellington^  Hmry 
the  Eighth^  somebody  else^  Mrs,  Hetnans^  six  sheep. 

8.  Write  the  principal  parts  to  the  following  verbs:     Do^  ^^fyio^engii, 
lay. 

9.  What  is  mood? 
10.     Give  all  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  thilBxy 

be  used  as  subject;  as  adjective  modifiers;  as  objective  modifiers. 

,  History. — i.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  St.  Lawrence  river  discoTCFed 
and  explored?  What  was  the  commercial  and  political  importance  of  the  diS" 
covery. 

2.  When  and  how  wu  African  slavery  introduced  into  the  English  coIo 
nies?    In  what  colonies  did  it  not  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution? 

3.  Tell  the  time,  the  cause^  and  the  results  of  King  William's  war. 

4.  What  were  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  f 

5.  When  was  John  Quincy  Adams  president?  What  were  the  impoitaot 
political  Events  of  his  administration  ?  What  tlie  relation  of  these  events  to 
the  policy  of  the  succeeding  administration  ? 

Physiology. — i.  Describe  the  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

2.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  animals,  as  compared 
with  their  relative  size? 

3.  Make  a  table  showing  the  three  great  classes  of  organic  substances  ued 
as  food  by  man,  with  their  subdivisions. 

4.  Give  the  reasons  why  the  air  in  all  parts  of  school  houses  should  be 
kept  pure. 

5.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Eustachian  tube? 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  Why  should  a  school  room  be  neat  and  at- 
tractive. 

2.  How  far  should  a  teacher  in  a  common  school  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
of  parents  in  arranging  studies  for  pupils  ? 

3.  What  is  the  advantage  of  giving  young  pupils  two  recesses  each  half  ^ 
day? 

4.  What  should  guide  the  teacher  in  determining  the  length  tA  lessons  to 
be  assigned? 

5.  What  are  the  more  common  faults  of  teachers  in  conducting  rccitatiaos? 


The  Editor  of  the  ''  Lawrenceburg  Register"  recently  visited  the  Aorani 
public  schools,  and  his  report  is  indeed  flattering.  He  says  that  snp't  Frank, 
H.  Tufts  and  his  eleven  associate  teachers,  are  doing  a  work  that  ihc  citizcnt 
of  Aurora  ought  to  be  proud  of.  The  school  number  about  600— the  seaior, 
class  in  the  high  school  numbers  li. 

j 

The  Central  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute  will  change  its  Ioc»«' 
tion  from  Ladoga  to  Danville,  on  account  of  the  superior  facilities  farDisheij 
by  Danville.    The  removal  will  take  place  July  5. 
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AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM   IN  EDUCATION. 


At  the  recent  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Assoctation,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Heck> 
man,  president  of  Hanover  College,  delivered  an  evening  address  on  ^'An 
Unsolved  Problem  in  Education."  The  following  notes,  made  by  hinLself, 
vere  the  foundation  of  his  address,  and  set  forth  clearly  the  chief  facts  dis- 
cussed: 

There  are  two  points  on  this  subject  existing  somewhere  which  we  are  yet  to 
find:  I.  What  is  the  limit  as  to  kinds  of  schools  within  which  education  by 
the  State  is  to  stop?  2.  What  the  education  in  those  schools  shall  be?  These 
points,  perhaps,  may  be  covered  by  these  questions:  I.  What  education  may 
the  State  require  in  the  citizen  ?  2.  What  education  may  the  citizen  demand 
from  the  State  ?  I  have  no  idea  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  agree  that  we  have 
found  those  points.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  educator  lives  who  can  solve  these 
qoestions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  as  they  ought  to  be  solved.  As  yet 
the  snbject  is  one  too  much  of  feeling,  too  much  of  theory,  and  too  little  of 
fact  and  judgment.  Some  facts,  I  think,  we  have  about  reached:  i.  If 
pablic  education  is  on  the  right  track,  it  has  only  started — it  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  It .  must  greatly  multiply  its  schools,  teachers,  and  expenses.  All 
this  means  heavy  taxation.  2.  If  it  is  not  on  the  right  track,  then  it  must  go 
back.  Consistency  requires  this.  This  means :  fewer  kinds  of  schools ;  less 
Yariety  or  fewer  grades  of  teachers ;  lower  expenses,  though  not  ill-paid  teach- 
cis;  and  less  taxation.  It  will  be  fatal  to  education  if  to  remedy  existing 
evils  in  the  S3rstem,  such  as  excessive  taxation,  we  should  lower  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  I  can  think  of  only  one  evil  greater  than  this,  and  that  is  the  neg- 
lect of  positive  Bible  morality  in  the  instruction.  **  Poor  pay,  poor  preach," 
etc.  Perhaps  it  means  giving  up  altogether  higher  education  by  the  State. 
But  those  who  are  agreed  that  we  ought  10  go  back,  not  backward,  are  not 
agreed  as  to  how  far  back.  This  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
problem  of  public  education. 

Such  social  questions  spring  up:  I.  The  right  of  society  to  tax  property 
for  such  education.  Has  society  the  right  to  tax  beyond  its  necessities  ?  Is 
tliis  higher  education  a  necessity?  2.  The  effect  of  heavy  taxation. 
Hie  distribution  of  property  limiting  the  freehold.  The  creation  of  two 
classes,  very  rich  and  very  poor.  The  growth  of  pauperism.  The  general 
ilisticss  produced  by  financial  crises. 

Another  serious  questfon  lies  in  the  solution  of  this  problem :  Whether  our 
present  system  of  public  education  is  not  interfering  with  important  industrial 
pvsnits?  It  is  said,  i.  To  develop  some  at  the  expense  or  neglect  of  others. 
2.  To  educate  false  tastes  among  the  young  of  the  republic.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  fear,  if  not  conviction,  that  this  is  so.  At  least  two  remedies  are 
proposed,  just  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  leading  educators  are  divided  on 
Ibem:  i.  Enlarge  the  course  of  education  so  as  to  place  all  industries  on  a 
level  in  our  school  System.  In  the  matter  of  expense  involved  by  this  scheme, 
«e  can  form  some  estimate:     (i.)  As  to  prsicticability— can  the  money  be 
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raised?  (2.)  As  to  utility — will  it  pay?  There  are  some  other- quesdoos 
than  expense,  that  cannot  be  so  easily  solved.  The  state  ought  not  to  provide 
by  taxation  any  instruction  in  trades,  or  business,  or  professions,  which  the 
scholar  can  acquire  while  supporting  himself  in  it  at  the  same  time.  2.  The 
other  remedy  is  to  reduce  public  education  to  a  simpler  course  of  studies. 
Some  say  strictly  the  elementary  studies  of  an  English  education.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  remedy  say  the  education  thus  given  is,  (i.)  A  more  thorough, 
practical,  and  useful  education.  (2.)  All  we  have  a  right  to  demand  is  citi- 
zenship. (3.)  All  we  have  a  right  to  tax  for.  (4.)  All  the  citizen  has  a 
right  to  demand.  Now,  if  any  one  says :  "  Thus  far  you  have  not  given  us 
your  own  opinion,"  then  I  reply :  **  Thus  far  this  address  is  a  success,  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion."  I  will,  however,  come  off  of  neutral 
ground,  if  that  be  necessary,  so  far  as  to  proffer  a  possible  solution  of  the 
question. 

The  solution  is  this:  i.  The  reaction  on  this  great  question  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  sweep  away  our  high  schools,  (i.)  It  may  be,  in  many  cases  it 
doubtless  is,  true  that  these  high  schools  have  cost  and  are  costing  too  mucL 
(2.)  It  may  be  in  many  cases,  and  doubtless  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  course  of 
study  should  be  modified.  (3.)  But  then  these  high  schools,  when  you  have 
said  against  them  all  you  can,  are  a  great  glory  to  our  land,  a  barrier  to  vice, 
a  palladium  of  our  liberties,  a  source  of  general  prosperity,  and  an  engine  of 
civilization.  2.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  large  towns  and  cities  are  not 
going  to  give  them  up.  (i.)  They  are  the  pride  of  our  cities.  (2.)  If  the 
poor  cannot  demand,  the  rich  and  liberal  will  grant  them.  (3.)  If  taxation 
ought  not  to  provide  Chem,  wise  Christian  beneficence  will.  Make  our  public 
schools,  including  high  schools,  preparatory  to  (private  and  denominational} 
colleges.  I  do  not  mean  this  should  be  their  chief  aim.  Only  that  this 
should  be  one  important  end.  This  points  to  the  practicable  American  Uni- 
versity system. 

Some  of  the. advantages  of  such  colleges  over  State  colleges  or  universities. 
(I  >yould  not  be  understood  as  arraying  myself  against  our  State  Universities, 
now  that  we  have  got  them):  i.  They  do  not  increase  taxation.  2.  They 
are  delivered  from  partisan  legislation  and  administration.  They  are  belter 
equipped,  having  constant  support  from  local  and  private  beneficence,  ever 
accumulating.  4.  They  are  more  ifridely  diffused.  Reaching  and  educating 
more  students.  Spreading  literary  culture,  as  centres.  Greater  capacity  of. 
adaptation  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  5.  They  maintain  a  higher  scholarship 
and  better  discipline.  They  are  positive  in  their  nature ;  the  State  college 
negative.  6.  Their  positive  moral  or  religious  instruction.  The  necessity  of 
teaching  the  youth  of  the  republic  a  morality  based  on  the  will  of  God. 


A  Hint  to  Trustees.^  PV.  R.  Toraeri,  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
at  Brazil^  uses  the  interest  derived  from  the  school  fund  in  his  possessiou,  w» 
buying  books  for  a  reference  library  for  teachers  and  high  school  pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


As  has  been  heretofore  announced  in  the  Journal,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
cnhure  has  oiganized  an  Educational  Department  in  the  State  Fair,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  lis  members,  Senator  W.  H,  Ryan,  superintendent  of  it. 
Mr.  Ryan  has  selected  the  following  persons  to  assist  him  in  organizing  and 
condacting  the  department :  L.  P.  Harlan,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  J.  A.  C  Dobson, 
and  A.  E.  Buckley.    The  committee  has  prepared  the  followibg  schedule : 

''Class  A"  includes  cities  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more.  i.  Best 
general  display.  2.  Best  general  display  in  penmanship,  in  all  grades,  3.  Best 
display  of  final  examination  papers  for  annual  proinotion  in  all  grades,  to  be 
judged  on  the  three  points  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and  scope.  4.  Best  exhibit 
of  drawing  as  a  system,  5.  Best  exhibit  of  letter-writing  in  4th  year  grade. 
6.  Best  exhibit  of  outline  map  drawing. 

"Class  B''  includes  towns  and  cities  having  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
I.  Best  general  display.  2.  Best  general  display  in  penmanship  in  all  grades. 
3.  Best  display  of  final  examination  papers  for  annual  promotion  in  all  grades, 
to  be  judged  on  the  three  points  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and  scope.  4.  Best 
specimens  of  drawing  from  any  one  grade.  5.  Best  exhibit  of  letter-writing 
in  4th  year  grade.     6.  Best  exhibit  of  outline  map  drawing. 

"Class  C"  includes  district  schools,  i.  Best  general  display  from  any  one 
county.  2.  Best  display  of  writing  in  any  single  school,  including  all  classes. 
3.  Best  display  of  work  in  arithmetic  from  any  one '  school,  including  all 
grades.  4.  Best  display  of  letter-writing  from  any  single  school,  including 
all  grades  that  write.  5.  Best  outline  map-drawing  from  any  single  school, 
including  all  grades  that  study  geography. 

"CLAiss  D" — Special  awards,  including  colleges  and  high  schools,  i.  Best 
collection  of  botanical  specimens  by  any  one  school.  2.  Best  selection  of 
mineralogical  and  geological  specimens,  3.  Best  collection  of  zoological 
specimens. 

Special  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  any  educational  products  of  superior 
merit  not  included  in  the  above.  ^  •    * 

Also,  the  representatives  of  the  various  book  publishing  houses,  and  manu- 
facturers of  school  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  are  invited  to  exhibit  their 
goods  in  connection  with  this  department. 

All  premiums  are  diplomas,  and  a  first,  second,  and  third  will  be  offered 
for  each  display,  except  in  class  D,  where  only  one  is  offered. 


An  effoi^  is  being  made  to  take  Earlham  College  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
j  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  an  as- 
1  sociation  formed  of  representatives  of  the  Indiana,  Western,  and  Ohio  Yearly 
meetings  and  the  Alumni  of  the  college.  If  this  is  done  the  college  will  be 
*  put  on  a  much  better  basis  than  the  present  one.  It  is  one  of  the  best  educa- 
\  tional  institutions  in  the  West. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


I 
\ 

\ 

\ 


Prof.  T.  J.  McAToy  and  Mrs.  M.  Haworth  McAvo)r  will  teach  a  aonnil 
institute  of  elocution  and  penmanship  in  Indianapolis,  to  open  some  time  in 
July.    They  will  give  special  attention  to  instructing  teachers  how  to  teach. 

W.  H.  McClain  and  H.  G.  Woody  will  hold  a  summer  normal  in  Kokomo, 
beginning  July  26,  and  continuing  six  weeks. 

J.  P.  D.  John,  president  of  Moore*s  Hill  College,  will  conduct  a  4-weda' 
normal  at  Moore's  Hill,  beginning  July  15.  The  library,  charts,  apparatus, 
etc.,  belonging  to  the  college,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  normal. 

£.  H.  Butler,  B.  F.  Marsh,  M.  Bosworth,  and  Daniel  Lesley,  will  conduct  a 
normal  of  six  weeks  at  Winchester  beginning  July  15. 

County  sup*t  J.  F.  Arnold  will  hold  a  two-months'  normal  at  Newton,  111., 
beginning  July  I.     He  has  a  class  of  75  already  secured. 

W.  H.  Sims.  Walter  S.  Smith,  and  Kate  R.  Geary,  will  conduct  a  normal 
in  Greenfield,  be^nning  July  15,  and  continuing  six  weeks.  Miss  Geary  will 
conduct  a  normal  school. 

A  six-weeks'  normal  will  be  held  at  Brazil,  beginning  July  8,  by  J.  C 
Gregg,  C.  P.  Eppert,  and  county  sup't  P.  B.  Triplett. 

J.  E.  Morton  and  Isaac  Carter  will  open  a  five-weeks'  normal  at  Brook- 
yille,  Jnly  22. 

George  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  assisted  by  B.'W.  Evermann,  of  Cunden, 
and  county  sup't  Britton,  will  conduct  a  teachers'  normal  in  Carroll  county, 
beginning  about  the  last  of  July.  Teachers  of  other  counties  are  invited  to 
attend,  and  then  take  schools  at  increased  wages  in  this. 


Butler  University  Scientific  Expedition  and  Summer  Tramp  will  teave 
Indianapolis  June  20,  going  by  rail  to  Livingston,  Ky.,  then  on  foot  via  Rock 
Castle  river,  Wildcat  mountain,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Clinch  Gap  to  Morris- 
town",  Tenn.,  exploijng  the  caves  and  seining  the  rivers;  thence  up  the  Big 
Pigeon  river,  over  the  Great  Smoky  and  Great  Balsam  mountains,  summits 
higher  than  the  White  mountains,  and  far  more  beautiful  and  wild;  thence 
over  the  mountains  of  Chilowee  and  Nantahala  (see  Christian  Reid's  *'  Land 
of  the  Sky")  up  the  Little  Tennessee  river  to  EsUtoah  Falls,  through  Rabun 
Gap  to  Tallulah  Falls,  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  series  of  cascades  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  At  Toccoa  Falls,  Georgia  (about  July  17th),  the 
party  will  divide,  a  portion  **  marching  through  Georgia"  to  collect  fishes,  the 
others  remaining  in  the  mountains,  returning  as  they  please.  Objects :  Nata- 
ral  History,  Health,  and  Scenery.  Directors,  D.  S.  Jordan,  Ak  W.  Brawtoo, 
and  C  H.  Gilbert,  Irvington. 

The  vacancy  created  at  Muncie  Academy  by  the  removal  of  S.  D.  Lndcett 
to  Greencastle,  is  filled  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Irwin,  an  experienced  and  able  teacher, 
who  enters  upon  her  labors  with  every  assurance  of  success. 
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State  Normal  School. — ^The  spring  term  of  the  State  Normal  School 
o|>ened  with  nearly  400  students — tfte  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  But  few  normal  schools  in  the  country,  i.  e. :  those  that  are  strictly 
and  exclusively  normal^  have  so  large  an  attendance.  At  the  main  assembly 
room  will  seat  but  200,  the  laige  hall  above  has  been  fumbhed  with  desks. 

It  has  been  definitely  determined  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  one  year.  With  a  rest  of  one  year,  the  meeting  of 
1879  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held.  Let*s  all  help 
to  make  it  such. 

Brookyille. — ^The  Brookville  high  school  applied  for  permission  to  send 
students  to  the  State  University  without  examination.  The  State  Board,  not 
being  able  to  get  satisfactory  information,  sent  one  of  its  members  to  visit  the 
school.  He  reported  that  not  only  the  high  school  but  all  the  schools  were 
in  excellent  condition  and  doing  good  work.  J.  E.  Morton  is  superintendent, 
snd  Miss  Emily  A.  Hayward  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Lagkange. — ^The  schools  of  Lagrange  are  reported  in  better  condition 
than  ever  before.  A.'D.  Mohler,  the  superintendent,  has  had  charge  of  them 
twice  as  long  as  any  superintendent,  and  as  he  is  giving  good  satisfaction  at 
present,  the  probability  is  that  he  can  remain  after  this  year  if  he  desires  so 
to  do. 

Indianapolis^ — ^The  following  enumeration  of  school  children  for  the 
years  named,  indicates  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  Indianapolis : 
Enumeration  of  children  for  1870,  13,082;  1 87 1,  14,617;  1872,  15,718; 

1873,  16^927;   I874,  i9»«5;   1875.  20i773;   1876,  21,255;   1877, '22,806; 
1878,25,012. 

Mitchell. — ^The  Editor  of  the  Journal  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing through  the  Mitchell  schools.  The  teachers,  with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion, had  their  schools  well  in  haad,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  average 
well  with  the  work  done  in  other  graded  schools*  R.  A.  Ogg  is  sup't,  and 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

Seymour. — Sup't  Caldwell,  not  long  since,  spent  just  one  hour  in  showing 
IS  his  schools.  As  we  had  but  about  five  minutes  to  a  room,  we  could  form 
no  satisfactory  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  Work  done ;  but  as  the  teachers, 
as  a  rule,  including  the  superinten(^nt,  are  good  looking,  genial,  and  jolly 
we  felt  that  we  were  safe  in  taking  the  rest  on  trust. 

Elkhart. — County  superintendent  Moury,  after  visiting  the  Elkhart  city 
schools^  writes  an  article  for  the  Evening  RevUw^  commending  them,  in  the 
highest  tenns.    M.  A.  Bamett  is  superintendent. 

WASHiNGTOM.^School  Will  close  May  31.  The  high  school  will  graduate 
its  first  class,  numbering  7.  Sup*t  D.  £.  Hunter  has  had  the  honor  of  grad- 
uating the  first  high  school  dass  in  Peru,  Princeton,  Franklin,  and  now  in 
Washington. 

Tipton  will  graduate  seven  persons  from  its  high  school  this  year. 
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County  Supsrintbndbnts'  District  Conventions. — In  the  April  nam- 
ber  of  the  Journal,  brief  mention  was  mad^  of  the  superintendents'  conTen* 
tions  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Plymouth,  Lafayette,  and  Evansville.  At  Tern 
Haute  only  five  were  present.  This  was  the  sm.allest  meeting;  the  interest 
was  good.  W.  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  chair- 
man, and  J.  W.  Milam,  of  Knox  county,  was  secretary.  The  meeting  at 
Cambridge  City  was  large,  was  fairly  attended,  and  was  pronounced  "good." 
The  meting  at  North  Vernon,  the  last  of  the  series,  was  the  lajgest  and  roost 
enthusiastic  of  them  all.    Twenty-five  superinrendents  were  in  attendance.  * 

Errata.- — On  page  183,  in  describing  the  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Lyons, 
after  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  insert  up  the  Rhone  river, 

Metrorological. — The  government  signal  station  at  Indianapolis,  shows 
the 'following  facts  for  the  month  of  March:  Highest  temperature,  72°;  the 
lowest,  23^;  greatest  velocity  of  wind,  24  miles  per  hour;  clear  days,  6; 
cloudy,  II;  fair  days,  14;  days  in  which  rain  or  snow  fell,  17;  the  average 
temperature  for  the  month,  50.3'',  the  highest  for  any  March  since  the  signal 
station  was  established,  eight  years  ago.  Amount  of  precipitation  1.23  in., 
the  least  in  eight  years. 

Oratory. — It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  out  of  four  state  oratorical  contests, 
/  the  Stale  University  has  carried  off  the  prize'  three  times.     The  explanation 
may  lie  in  this :    In  the  State  University  "  Elocution  and  Extempore  Speak- 
ing" come  in  the  regular  course,  and  one  entire  term  is  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects.    In  addition  to  this  "  Oratory"  is  made  optional  another  term.     Prof. 
I     Hoss,  the  instructor  in  this  department,  takes  pride  in  his  work,  gives  a 
I     series  of  lectures  on  "  Oratory  aAd  Orators,**  that  is  highly  spoken  of,  has  his 
\    classes  study  analytically  some  of  the  model  orations,  and  in  various  ways  de- 
V  velops  the  speaking  powers  of  all  who  join  his  classes. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  County  Superintendents'  State  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  postpone  the  regular  annual  meeting  from  June  till  Octo- 
ber I  and  2,  State  Fair  week. 

**  The  Little  Folks,"  a  little  Sunday-school  paper  published  by  Adams, 
Blackmer,  &  Lyon,  Chicago,  ^  \z  now  uzing  the  nu  leterz  ov  the  Speling  Re- 
form Assosiashun  on  Dr.  Marches  plan,  viz:  nu  leterz  uzd  for  thoz  that  re- 
zembl  in  form,  leving  the  old  speling  in  other  respects  unbhangd.  This  pruvs 
tu  be  won  of  the  best  waz  ov  introdusing  «iu  leterz.    No  won  objects  tu  it." 

The  minutes  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association,  published 
last  month,  unintentionally  omitted  to  mention  that,  on  the  last  evening, 

« 

Mr.  Noble  C.  Butler  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "Intellectual  Living,**  and 
that  Dr.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  discussed  it  in  an  interesting  manner. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vincennes  University,  after  spirited  competition, 
adopted  a  plan  for  their  new  college.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  three  stories  high,  with  Mansard  roof  and  tower.  All  the 
very  latest  improvements  in  such  buildings  will  be  introduced.  The  structure 
will  cost  ^20,000. 
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There  wiU  be  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  drawings  from  the  public  schools 
of  Indianapolb  at  the  coming  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association.  If  the  citi* 
zens  of  the  State  could  see  the  class  of  Work  which  is  being  done  here,'  it 
would  go  far  towards  overcoming  the  prejudice  against  a  very  useful  and  im- 
portant branch  of  study. 

The  Indiana  School  of  Art,  under  the  direction  of  J.  F.  Gookins  and 
W.  Love»  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  popular  favor.  It  has  a  fine  class  of  pu- 
pils— about  fifty — and  they  are  d<#hg  some  Creditable  work  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  modeling.  To  enable  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  daring  the  summer  vacation  a  special  arrangement  will  be 
made  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  a  very  low  rate  of  tuition  will  be 
offered, 

1524  is  the  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School 
this  term.     Quite  a  little  army,  this. 


PERSONAL. 


/ 


/ 


J.  H.  Smart,  Sup*t  of  Public  Instruction,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  will 
sail  for  Europe,  May  1 1.  His  ship  is  the  Devonia,  of  the  Anchor  line.  He 
expects  to  visit  Scotland,  England,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France.  Of  course  he  will  spend  some  time  at  the  World's  Exposition,  at 
Paris.     He  expects  to  return  about  the  first  of  August. 

Geo.  I.  Reed,  editor  of  the  Peru  Republican,  president  of  the  Peru  School 
Board,  and  former  superintendent  of  the  Peru  schools,  has  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  joint  Representative  between  Miami  and  Howard 
counties,  and  is  certain  to  be  elected.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  will  make  an 
influential  member.     The  schools  could  not  ask  for  a  better  friend. 

Milton  Garrigus,  superintendent  of  Howard  county,  has  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  Senator  from  Howard  and  Miami  counties.  His  nomination  is 
ahnost  equivalei^t  to  an  election.  The  schools  will  have  in  him  a  tried  and 
true  friend. 

Prof.  Hussey,  ^  Purdue,  with  a  class  of  about  .twenty,  will  make  a  scien- 
tific excursion  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  starting  the  latter  part  of  June.  They 
will  take  a  little  steamer  at  Lafayette,  run  down  the  Wabash  to  its  mouth,  up 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  up  Green  river  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Cave. 

Ora  Nixon,  formerly  a  Marion  county  teacher,  is  now  teaching  in  Hemp- 
stead, Texas.  She^  reports  the  public  schools  of  Texas  as  being  very  inefifec* 
tive,  but  commends  highly  some  of  the  private  schools  she  has  seen. 

Henry  Domer,  of  Goshen,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Dun- 
kirk (O.)  schools  for  next  year. 

W.  H.  McClain,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  will  spend  a  part 
of  the  coming  summer  vacation  in  Kansas. 
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Capt.  H.  A.  Ford,  editor  of  the  South  Bend  Daily  Register,  and  fdrmcrlyof 
the  I n< liana  Northern  Teacher,  will  make  a  few  engagements  this  summer 
and  fall  for  himself  or  wife,  Mrs,  Kate  B,  Ford,  or  both,  for  normal  and  insti* 
tute  work  in  this  State. 

E.  F.  Ballon,  of  South  Bend,  has  a  lecture  on  music  that  is  highly  indoned. 

John  B,  Peaslee,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  was  married  to 
Miss  Lou  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  April  28|  I878.  The  Journal  extends  coik 
gratulations. 

E.  II.  Butler  has  been  engaged  for  another  year  at  Winchester. 

Memoik. — ^John  W.  Thomburg  was  bom  in  Delaware  county,  Indiana, 
August  21,  1846,  and  died  at  Hartford  City,  Indiana,  April  5, 1878*  Ht 
early  qualified  himself  for  teaching,  and,  at  the  age  of  19,  commenced  tht 
work  that  he  chose  for  his  life's  labor.  He  rose  so  as  to  take  rank  with  our 
first  dass  teachersi  He  literally  wore  out  in  his  work.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  soldier,  and  in  a  few  months,  the 
strife  being  over,  he  was  honorably  discharged.  He  united  with  the  M.  E^ 
Church  at  the  age  of  21,  and  ever  remained  a  faithful  member.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  cheerfulness  and  strong  hopes,  and  when  death  came  ht 
was  ready. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Smeaton's  Etymology.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  Westen 
agent,  O.  S.  Cook,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  study  of  English  b  gaining  ground  in  cor 
high  schools  and  colleges — that  the  old  custom  of  requiring  students  to  spend 
years  on  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  not  a  single  term  in  the  siud^ 
of  the  English  language,  is  becoming  obsolete.  This  little  book  comprises 
the  principal  roots  of  the  English  language  and  their  signification,  with  exam- 
ples in  English  and  French.  It  is  arranged  in  four  parts:  Latin,  Greek, 
Saxon  and  other  languages,  and  proper  names.  Such  a  book  should  be  used 
in  every  high  school. 

Book-Keeping,  Single  and  Double  Entry,  by  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.  Boston: 
Thompson,  Brown,  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary  library  book  of  150  pp 
It  is  a  plain,  simple,  practical  manual  on  the  subject.  It  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  ordinary  business,  and  is  well  adapted  to  use  in  the  higher 
grades  of  our  public  schools.  The  author  has  been  a  practical  teacher  for 
many  years,  and  has  recorded  in  the  book  the  results  of  his  experience.  Tht 
publishers  have  done  their  part  in  an  attractive  style. 
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Daties  and  Pick's  United  Course  Complete  Arithmetic.    New  York  and 
Chicago:  A,  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  work  contains  350  pages,  and  is  what  its  name  imports — a  **  Complete 
Arithmetic."  By  eliminating  idl  superfluous  matter  and  presenting  the  essen- 
tial principles  in  a  logical  and  concise  manner,  the  entire  ground  is  covered 
in  a  Tery  satisfactory  way.  The  book  is  the  result  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
two  well  known  and  eminent  mathematicians. 

Shakspkare,  edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe.    New  York:   Harper  Brothers. 
J.  M.  01cott|  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

This  edition  of  Shakspeare  is  published  in  small  volumes,  each  containing 
bat  a  single  play,  together  with  its  history  and  extended  critical  notes.  The 
history  and  notes  are  full  and  very  helpful  to  students.  The  text  is  according 
to  the  most  approved  authorities,  and  in  beautiful  type.  The  form  is  the  most 
convenient  possible,  and  might  properly  be  termed  a  pocket  edition.  The 
last  pby  published  is  Henry  V.  All  lovers  of  Shakspeare,  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  English  language,  will  thank  the  Harpers  for  this  excellent  and 
cheap  edition. 

Supplee's  Trench  on  Words.    New  York:  W.  J.  Widdleton. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Dean  Trench's  lectures 
'*0n  the  Study  of  Wor^lL  were  first  given  the  public  in  book  form.  The 
work  has  been  extensivvj^t^,  but  as  it  was  illy  adapted  to  school- room  use, 
it  has  never  been  used  much  is  a  text- book. 

The  editor  of  the  late  edition  has  rerised  the  text,  given  an  exhaustive 
aoalysisi,  added  a  set  of  questions  for  review  and  suggestion,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  lecture  has  added  a  list  of  words  illustrating  its  rarious  topics,  and  in- 
viting original  research. 

Township  and  Town  Officers'  Guide  for  Indiana,  by  Francis  Atkinson, 
Cmcinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co. 

This  book  is  what  its  name  implies.  It  gives  a  summary  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning townships  and  towns  in  this  State,  with  instructions  and  forms  for  the 
guidance  of  all  town  and  township  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  The  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers  are  defined  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  easily  understood.  Full  and  complete  references  are  given,  and  the  in- 
dex is  so  arranged  that  any  subject  may  be  easily  referred  to.  It  is  certainly 
a  valuable  book  for  those  for  whom  it  was  prepared.  The  author  is  a  lawyer 
in  Lawrenceburg,  this  State. 

The  Western,  which  has  been  published  for  several  years  past  as  an  edu- 
cational monthly  of  a  high  order,  has  changed  to  a  bi-monthly  literary  maga- 
zine. The  number  for  March  and  April  contains  over  140  pages  of  reading 
matter,  all  of  high  literary  character.  H.  II.  Morgan  is  the  editor;  G.  I. 
Jones  &  Ca,  St.  Louis,  publishers.    Price,  I3. 

'*  MATHEKfATiCAL  VISITOR"  is  the  name  of  a  yearly  magazine  published  at 
Erie,  Fa.,  by  Artemas  Martin.  Price,  50  cents.  To  those  specially  interested 
in  mathematics,  this  will  be  of  interest. 
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Thb  Atlantic  Monthly  is  one  of  the  standard  magasines  of  the  coootry. 
The  publishers,  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  have  issned  large, 
beautiful,  and  finely  executed  portraits  of  LongfelloW|  Bryant,  and  Whhtier, 
which  they  sell  to  subscribers  to  the  Atlantic  at  $i  each.  The  portraits  are 
very  fine,  and  richly  worth  the  money. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


Affords  thorough  instruction  ift'  the  various  departments  of  Art  aud  Ait 
Industry. 

Able  and  experienced  instructors  give  careful  attention  to  the  advancemeDl 
of  each  pupil.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  Free  Hand  Drawing, 
Machine  and  Architectural  Draughting,  Perspective,  Artistic  Anatomy,  De-' 
sign.  Sculpture,  Figure  Landscape,  and  Decorative  Painting,  in  Oil  and 
Water  Colors,  Engraving,  Lithography,  Ceramic  Art,  and  Wood  Carving.^ 

The  School  is  located  on  the  third  floor  in  Fletcher  and  Sharpens  Building, 
on  the  south-west  comer  of  Washington  and  £|^sylvania  streets.  Easy  ac- 
cess to  the  rooms  by  stairway  and  elevator  on^0fMlaylvania  street. 

Students  are  allowed  to  devote  themselve*  to  a  fltngle  line  of  study,  or  to 
combine  as  many  branches  as  they  choose.  The  hours  of  instruction  are 
from  9  A.  M,  to  5  P,  M.,  six  days  in  each  week ;  evening  classes  are  also  insti- 
tuted. 

A  fine  collection  of  antiques  has  been  procured,  and  good  models  in  his- 
torical costume,  etc.,  are  furnished  for  the  Life  Classes.  Neither  pains  nor 
expense  are  spared  to  make  the  school  most  practical  and  thorough,  so  that 
pupils  may  become  well  grounded  in  principles  and  methods  of  art  work. 

SPECIAL  to  teachers. 

Special  rates  and  inducements  will  be  offered  to  teachers  who  desire  to  at- 
tend during  the  summer  vacation.  For  further  information,  address  the  Sec- 
retary of  Indiana  School  of  Art,  Indianapolis. 

The  Indiana  Art  Association  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of, 
and  in  connection  with  Indiana  School  of  Art,  and  will  open  with  a  grand 
reception  Tuesday  evening,  May  7.  Many  fine  paintings  have  been  secured 
for  the  first  exhibition,  which  will  be  continuous  for  a  term  of  three  months. 
Among  them  is  the  celebrated  painting  by  Elkins,  of  Chicago,  •*  The  Thirty- 
Eighth  Star,"  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  wherever  exhibited,  and 
for  which  |i5,ocx)  has  been  refused  by  the  artist. 


We  wish  very  much  a  few  May  Journals  for  1877.     Any  one  sending  us  a 
copy  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month. 
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The  School  Jovsnal  Hap  of  Imdiana  is  the  tut  m  well  *s  one  of  the 
most  correct  maps  of  [he  Sutc  published.  It  ii  37136  inchet  in  uz-Hiboii- 
im&j  luge  for  all  ordinu;  nsci  in  the  school'toom  or  elsewhere — ihowi  the 
uanties  in  different  colon,  bounds  all  the  civil  townshipi,  locates  corrccllf 
attj  nibcod  in  the  Sute,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  every 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  rtyl«,  on 
hei*]r  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  au  itallar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 

1^  Agtnti  wimttd  to  eotry  tammk^.  Addrea  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis, 
fix  circular  and  terms. 

Prrfiaid  Samfila.  Metric  Schod  Register,  contaioing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Ei  ami  nation  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  <^'''-  ''^  ^  cents. 
Chts  Meter,  a  tenfold  role,  6  cents.  Metric  Manoal,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
beS  book  for  Teacher,  ascent*.  (Unbound  Edition,  11  cents.}  School  Meier, 
73ceDt!i.  Best  Metric  Chart,  (1.63.  loo  sheets,  IzX>30  cm.,  2}  K.  Metric 
p^ier,  36  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^  cm,,  white,  t6  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  from  10  to  30  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
Ihrongh  ns.  H.  S.  McRak  &  Co. ,  Munde,  Ind. 
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Thi  BIST  SOITTB  EAST  is  by  the  Pan>Hand]e  and  Pennsylvania  Central. 
Tbe  mute  goes  to  New  York  City  via  Pittitniig  and  Philadel[^iia,  and  is  one 
of  the  quickest,  safest,  and  cheapest  lines  that  can  be  taken.  The  mountain 
Kcnery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Centra]  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  for  beauty  and 
varietj.  The  noted  Hoise-sboe  Bend  is  on  (his  road,  and  is  well  worth  trav- 
eling many  miles  to  see.  Person*  going  to  Eoropc,  or  simply  going  to  the 
Eotmi  cout,  would  contribute  to  their  own  pleasure  and  convenience  by 
taking  the  Pan-Handle  route. 

iMroKTANT  AXNOIwaaUNT.— Tbe  Central  Normal  School  and  Commer- 
cial Institute  will  remove  from  Ladoga  to  Danville,  Hendricks  co.,  July  5th. 
Cause;  Inadequacy  of  the  buildings  at  Ladoga  to  accommodate  tbe  wonder* 
M  growth  of  the  Institution.     Danville  furnishes  commodious  buildings. 

John  J.  Padkick,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Slate  Normal  School,  Clast 
of  '75,  will  engage  to  do  institute  work  during  the  coming  summer.  Address 
Um,  early,  at  Founlaintown,  Shelby  county,  Ind,  Refer  to  Superintendent 
J.  Campbell,  Perrysville,  Vermillion  county,  Ind. 


The  Sohool-room  lest  Applied  to 

HARPER'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

Fr9m  S.  W.  Merritt,  Prin^  of  Grammar  School  No,  22,  N,  K  City. 

Harper*s  School  Geography  has  been  in  use  in  our  school  over  a  year— the 
Introductory,  about  four  months.  We  consider  them  the  best  books  on  the 
subject  we  have  ever  used.  They  are  clear,  concise,  logical  in  arrangement, 
fall  without  redundancy,  and  very  pleasantly  written.  The  salient  points  of 
the  subject  have  been  Seized  by  a  master's  hand,  and  so  presented  as  to  both 
charm  and  instruct  the  pupil;  while  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  sati&> 
faction  of  feeling  that  he  is  proceeding  on  scientific  principles,  and  that  his 
labor  is  not  in  vain.  Teachers  can  put  these  works  into  the  hands  of  their 
pupils  with  the  firm  assurance  that  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  subject 
can  be  mastered  in  a  reasonable  time — a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  school  life  of  the  averse 
pupil.  Printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  perfection  of  art — the  maps  be* 
ing  especially  beatiful  and  clear — ^they  have  the  additional  merit  of  great  du- 
rability; the  paper  being  very  substantial,  and  the  binding  superior  to  that  of 
any  ge<^raphies  we  have  ever  used :  books  in  use  a  year  show  no  signs  of 
giving  way.  and  are  as  firm  as  on  the  day  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  ber 
pnpils — a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

From  J.  H.  Martin,  St^^t  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind. 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  since  last  September,  I  am 
free  to  say,  that  while  we  anticipated  good  results  from  our  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  books  before  adopting  them,  we  have  realized  better  results  thu 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  anticipated.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing the  series  an  exceptional  success. 

The  Introductory  Geographv  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  amonnt 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  methods  of  the  author  as  to  give  emiocst 
satisfaction  wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 

From  H.  B.  Hill,  County  Superintendent  of  Dearborn  County, 

Harper's  Series  of  Geographies  have  been  in  use  in  Dearborn  county  for 
more  than  a  year,  and,  since  their  first  introduction,  have  had  no  rival  in  our 
common  schools.  They  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Especially  do  we  commend  the  primary  work.  Childen  are  de> 
lighted  with  it  at  first  sight.,  and  the  study  of  Geography  becomes  to  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Harper's  the 
best  Geographies  now  in  use. 

From  J.  C  Gregg,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Brtt%il, 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  for  six  months,  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  statement :  I  have  used  four  other  series  of  Geographies 
at  different  times  as  a  teacher,  but  I  prefer  Harper's  to  any  of  them. 

1.  Because  of  their  cheapness,  they  having  only  two  books  in  their  series, 
while  others  have  three  or  four. 

2.  Because  the  work  is  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  pupil  and  for  the 
teacher.     All  of  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  them. 

3.  Because  the  maps  are  so  well  executed,  the  map  questions  so  dear  and 
direct,  and  the  matter  of  each  lesson  is  so  well  selected  and  arranged. 

4.  Because  these  books  are  not  filled  up  with  minutiae  that  no  pupil  ever 
can  learn  or  ought  to  learn ;  and  not  least,  because  the  typographiod  appear- 
ance of  the  books  is  so  excellent. 

9S^A  Complete  Course  in  Physical  and  Political  Geography  is  presented  in 

Two  Books, 

For  Introductory  rates  address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  A  Indianapolis. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  COOPERATION  OF  PATRONS 

IN  SCHOOL  WORK.* 


f^     S.  D. 


^ Crane,  Sup't  of  Lagrange  County. 


|t  is  very  essential  to  our  success  in  any  undertaking  that 
we  should  know  first  precisely  what  we  want  to  do,  and 
second,  how  to  do  it.  What  we  desire  to  do  now  is  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  patrons  in  school  work.  Every 
superintendent,  every  school  officer,  and  every  teacher  in  our 
land  b  very  desirous  of  securing  this  result,  for  without  it 
school  work  is  a  drudge,  teaching  a  misnomer,  and  school  gov- 
ernment a  riot.  Hold,  fellow  teachers,  just  a  moment,  while  I 
portray  to  you  a  school  (can  we  call  it  a  school)  without  this  co- 
operation. How  is  the  teacher  to  secure  proper  books  for  the 
pupils?  How  will  he  prevent  tardiness?  How  will  he  govern? 
Yes,  how  will  he  govern?  Bedlam  let  loose  upon  earth;  he 
cannot  do  anything  without  this  co-operation.  And  now  co- 
workers— fellow  superintendents,  what  can  we  do  without  this 
much  needed  co-operation?  How  can  we  hold  our  examina- 
tions^ How  can  we  grade  our  country  schools  t  How  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  County  School 
Board,  and  our  suggestions  to  teachers  1  How  can  we  make  our 
visits  to  the  schools  really  effectual  without  this  co-operation? 
Verily,  gentlemen,  we  can  do  nothing,  either,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  patrons. 


*Read  at  the  Fort  Wayne  meeling  of  county  sup'ts  in  April,  1878. 
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Having  endeavored  to  fix  on  your  minds  the  necessity  of  this 
co-operation,  I  will  next  try  to  present  some  methods  of  obtain- 
ing it.     Before,  however,  we  can  secure  the  aid  of  patrons,  wc 
must  gain  their  attention;  we  must  get  them  interested;  wc 
must  make  the  schools  worth  something  to  them,  and  we  must 
make  them  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and  know  it.     And  right  here,  un- 
derlying this  whole  subject,  and  forming  the  substratum  upon 
which  the  whole  rests,  is  that  of  better  teaching,  better  school 
work,  better  results.     I  ask  you,  follow  laborers,  this  all  impor- 
tant question,   *  *  How  many  pupils  have  you  fitted  out  in  your 
district  schools — how   many  have    been    disciplined,    taught, 
trained  there,  so  that  when  they  left  the  school  hall  to  retuni 
no  more  as  pupils — they  possessed  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation?    From  the  almost  countless  hundreds  who  have  been 
recipients  of  the   magnificent  bounty  of   our  commonwealth 
through  its  most  excellent  system  of  common  schools,  firmly 
incorporated   into   our    life   as  a  State,    generously  provided 
for  and  wisely  planned  by  our  fathers,  there  is  only  now  and 
then  one  who  receives  the  full  measure  of  what  is  in  store  for 
nearly  all.     When  we  shall  have  more  thoroughly  systematiied 
and  organized  our  forces,  and  shall  have  vitalized,  invigorated, 
energized,  and  given  more  and  a  better  quality  of  brains  to  the 
whole  teaching   force  of  our   noble   State,    the    good  results 
will  be  multiplied  tenfold.     We  begin  right  here,  then,  super- 
intendents,  by  saying   to  you,  work   through   your  institutes 
and  normal  schools  to  improve  your  teachers ;  give  them  more 
teaching  capacity, — more  ability  to  teach  principles  and  less  ma- 
chine grinding,  and  they  will  become  the  leaven  that  will  per- 
meate the  whole.    Too  many  of  our  teachers  are  a  libel  upon  the 
profession — they  are  not  leaders — they  do  not  hold  a  corttrvllitig 
influence  in  their  districts;  why,  the  patrons  lead  them.    How 
will  such  teachers  ever  inspire  patrons  with  an  interest  iH  the 
work,  when  they  possess  none  of  it  themselves? 

The  Public  Press. — One  very  important  means  for  securing 
the  co-operation  of  patrons  is  the  Press. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  should  make  an  extensive  use 
of  this.  I  have  been  able  to  do  more  through  this  medium  for 
the  advancement  of  education  and  the  progress  of  thought,  in 
the  improvement  of  methods,  and  of  school  facilities  among  the 
common  people  in  Lagrange  county  than  in  any  other  way. 
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In  visiting  schools  reference  was  made  weekly  through  the 
county  papers  to  the  bad  condition  of  houses,  apparatus,  out- 
houses, school  yards,  etc.,  whenever  such  a  bad  condition  ex- 
isted, and  also  a  word  was  given  by  way  of  commendation 
whenever  I  found  school  houses  and  other  facilities  in  a  good 
condition,  until  a  general  interest  was  created,  and  a  public  sen- 
timent secured  in  favor  of  improvement  that  finally  obtained 
such  a  desideration,  that  now,  instead  of  old  tumble-down  school 
houses,  with  little  or  no  apparatus,  we  have,  in  nearly  every 
district,  good,  commodious  buildings,  well  furnished,  and  sup- 
plied with  good  apparatus  and  appliances  for  teaching  school. 
The  value  of  the  press,  in  this  dirction,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore,  and  I  add,  right  here,  that  every  county  superintendent 
should,  if  he  can  get  such  permission,  conduct  an  educational 
column  in  his  county  papers.  Teachers  may  also  invite  the 
attention  cf  the  public  to  the  progress  of  their  schools,  the 
standing  of  the  pupils  and  their  deportment,  and  thus  stimulate 
a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  good  and  the  true,  secure  the 
co-operation  of  patrons,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  roll  on  the  edu- 
cational car  with  greater  speed,  more  facility  and  vastly  better 
results,  through  the  same  medium.     Try  it. 

Township  Teacher^  Insiitutes  may  be  made  an  effectual  means 
by  changing  them  in  the  township  from  place  to  place,  adver- 
tising them  through  the  county  papers,  and  so  arranging  the 
programme  that  it  will  be  diversified,  and  contain  a  list  of  topics 
some  of  which  are  of  general  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  bear  directly  upon  and  have  a  clear  connection  with  edu- 
cational matters,  so  that  the  people  attend  and,  becoming  inter- 
ested, will  aid  in  forwarding  the  work.  I  recommend  this  as 
an  effectual  means,  but  have  this  to  say,  that  if  you  have  al- 
lowed your  institutes  to  become  a  dead  letter,  if  their  life  has 
gone  out  and  they  have  become  a  drag,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  such  a  use  of  them  until  they  are  invigorated  and  fired 
with  a  zeal  for  progress  and  thorough  work.  On  the  contrary, 
their  tendency  to  death  will  have  a  bad  result  upon  the  patrons, 
and  they  had  better  not  come.  I  have  seen  notices  in  papers 
from  adjoining  counties  that  the  institutes  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  some  townships;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
Lagrange  county. 

School  Examinations, — I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  oral 
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examinations  occasionally,   to  which  the  patrons  are  invited. 
Have  the  questions  well  prepared  beforehand,  call  out  your 
classes  and  give  them  an  oral  examination  in  the  presence  of 
the  patrons.      Of  course,  parents  will  find  out  in  that  way 
whether  their  children  have  been  making  progress  or  not,  and 
if  not,  will  want  to  know  the  reason  why.     If  the  fault  is  in  the 
pupil,  most  parents  will  endeavor  to  have  it  corrected;  but  if 
the  fault  is  with  the  teacher,  you  say,  that  will  be  discovered 
also.     There  is  always  too  much  error  taught  in  the  schools 
through  the  faults  of  teachers,  and  it  is  high  time  they  were  cor- 
rected.    The  school  in  Lagrange  has  had  such  examinations 
this  winter  with  very  satisfactory  results.     The  patrons  came 
out  tn  masse,  and  the  pupils,  spurred  on  by  their  presence  and 
sympathy,  studied  as  they  had  never  before.     In  conversation 
with  Professor  Mohler,  who  had  charge  of  the  examinations,  I 
learned  that  these  examinations  were  conducted  not  with  refer- 
ence to  making  a  display  of  the  pupils,  but  with  a  desire  to  test 
their  knowledge  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  by  this  means  he  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  patrons 
to  an  extent  vastly  greater  than  ever  before. 

Monthly  Reports  to  Patrons, — Much  has  been  said  concerning 
reports,  red  tape,  etc. ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  S3rstem  of  reporting  is  properly  arranged,  it  works 
well.     A  report  that  shall  show  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in 
the  various  studies  during  the  term,  with  the  number  of  absent 
and  tardy  marks,  together  with  the  general  deportment  of  the 
pupil,  will  do  good.     It  needs  also  to  be  so  arranged  that  it  would 
require  the  signature  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  then  be 
returned  to  the  teacher,   until  after  the  last  month,  when  it 
should  be  given  to  the  parents  or  guardian.     This  report  should 
be  copied  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  left  with  the 
record  of  the  school  for  the  succeeding  teacher.     The  securing 
of  the  parent's  signature  and  returning  the  report  to  the  teacher 
each  month  calls  especial  attention  to  the  matter,  and  prevents 
the  pupil  from  destroying  the  report  before  showing  it  to  his  pa- 
rents.    I  think  that  if  each  trustee  would  furnish  his  teachers 
with  blanks  for  that  purpose  he  would  find,  in  a  short  time,  less 
fault-finding,  better  attendance,  less  tardiness,  better  and  more 
interest  on  the  part  of  patrons,  and  all  concerned  in  the  schools. 

(^Conclusion  next  month,) 
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OAKLEY  AND  CLEARBROOK.— X. 


CHARLES  WACKFORD. 


LETTER  XII. 

Oakley,  Indiana, 
March  3,  1877. 
My  Dear  Cousin  Fannie : 

Your  questions  in  geography  so  pleased  Kate  that  she  per- 
suaded me  to  exhibit  them  to  Mr.  Gibson.  After  examining 
them  he  said  they  were  good  enough  for  the  whole  school  to 
vork  upon;  he  therefore  places  them  on  the  blackboard  one  or 
two  at  a  time  and  gives  us  a  day  to  work  them  up,  and  then 
spends  fifteen  minutes  in  taking  our  answers  and  hearing  what 
we  have  to  say.  So  you  see  that  you  and  Miss  Claxton  have 
been  preparing  work  for  us.  Well,  we  shall  not  complain,  for 
we  are  interested  in  it,  and  it  is  a  relief  from  the  regular  daily 
work.  Mr.  Gibson  says  it  is  making  our  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy practical.  We  find  that  some  of  the  business  men  in  town 
can  give  us  a  great  deal  of  information  that  we  cannot  obtain 
from  our  books. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  teaching  some  of  us  how  to  spell  words  that 
frequendy  give  us  trouble.  My  trouble  has  been  to  deter- 
mine whether  "expense"  or  **expence"  is  correct.  He  noticed 
that  I  spelled  the  word  both  ways,  sometimes  using  one 
and  sometimes  the  other.  He  therefore  said  to  me,  one  day, 
^' Helen,  look  in  the  dictionary  and  tell  me  how  to  spell  ex- 
pense." I  did  so,  and  he  then  told  me  to  write  it  on  paper  very 
carefully.  When  this  was  done,  he  asked  me  to  spell  the  word 
from  the  paper;  he  next  told  me  to  fold  the  paper  and  put  it 
away  in  my  pocket.  In  half  an  hour  he  asked  me  to  take  out 
the  paper  and  see  how  to  spell  expense.  After  I  did  it  he  told 
me  to  return  the  paper  to  my  pocket,  and  whenever  I  put  my 
hand  in  and  felt  the  paper,  to  spell  the  word  and  then  look  at 
it  and  see  if  I  had  spelled  it  correctly.  I  have  been  carrying  it 
now  about  a  week,  but  I  have  not  misspelled  the  word  since  I 
put  the  paper  into  my  pocket.     Cousin  Charley  has  found  out 
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my  secret  and  is  making  use  of  it  in  learning  a  declamation. 
Instead  of  studying  it  from  a  book  he  has  copied  it  on  paper 
and  is  carrying  it  in  his  pocket.  He  reads  it  over  the  saw  buck 
when  he  is  tired  sawing,  rehearses  it  to  the  cow,  and  preaches 
it  to  the  chickens.  He  became  so  animated  in  his  sermon  last 
night  as  to  frighten  the  chickens  off  the  roost,  one  result  of 
which  was  an  edict,  issued  by  Aunt  Laura,  somewhat  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  in  the  hennery. 

Last  week  we  had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  in  school,  and 
one  that  I  think  we  shall  all  remember  with  pleasure.  It  was 
the  2 2d  of  February.  For  two  days  we  had  been  reading  all 
the  old  histories  and  lives  of  Washington  that  we  could  find  to 
be  ready  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  could  be  given  us 
about  Washington.  We  had  rec^ular  recitations  in  the  morning, 
but  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Washington.  In  fact,  we  commenced  get- 
ting ready  for  it  the  day  before.  In  our  room  we  had  this 
motto,  in  evergreen,  on  the  wall: 

**  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 

Foot- prints  on  the  sands  of  time.** 

Miss  Alice  Baker's  room  had — 

**  February  22,  1732. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Dec.  14,  1799. 

The  motto  in  Miss  Carrie  Beckwith's  room  was  very  simple, 
and  every  one  said  very  pretty.     It  was  this : 

**The  Good,  alone,  are  Great." 

Pictures  of  Washington  and  his  family,  and  of  his  home,  and 
of  the  other  presidents  adorned  all  the  rooms,  and  flags,  large 
and  small,  were  streaming  from  every  window,  and  a  large 
one  floated  from  the  top  of  the  Academy. 

After  the  children  in  all  the  rooms  had  told  all  they  could 
about  Washington,  some  additional  facts  and  stories  were  related 
by  the  teachers.  Mr.  Gibson  told  us  that  the  record  of  Wash- 
ington's birth  states  that  he  was  born   February  11,  and  not 
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Feb.  22.  We  thought  it  strange  that  the  2 2d  should  be  cele- 
brated instead  of  the  nth,  but  when  the  explanation  was  given 
we  were  satisfied.  If  you  do  not  know  the  explanation,  you 
may  ask  Miss  Claxton.  After  our  exercises  were  completed  all 
the  children  were  marched  through  all  the  rooms,  and  then  all 
were  allowed  half  an  hour  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  other  or- 
naments. We  had  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  they  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  children.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  few  tableaux  and  a  social.  Here  are  the  names  of  the 
tableaux:  *' The  Hatchet,"  ** The  Surveyor,"  *'The  Raft," 
"The  Family,"  "The  Delaware,"  **Valley  Forge,"  "York- 
town." 

Our  present  term  will  close  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  the 
spring  term  will  open  on  the  2d  of  April.  We  will  have  an 
exhibition  at  the  close  of  this  term, — seven  of  the  girls  in  our 
class  will  have  a  dialogue  which  Mr.  Gibson  wrote.  I  wish  you 
could  be  here  to  enjoy  it  all. 

With  much  love  for  you  all,  I  am,  as  ever. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Helen  S.  Barr. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Clearbrook,  Indian-a, 

March  14,  1877. 
My  Dear  Cousin : 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  tell  you  the  news,  but  I  suppose  I  must 
begin  my  letter  properly,  therefore,  "Yours  of  the  3d  was  re- 
ceived, etc.,  etc.,"  and  I  now  seat  myself  to  bring  this  corres- 
pondence to  a  close.  I  have  enjoyed  it  and  I  hope  you  have 
also;  but  our  school  will  close  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
Miss  Claxton  will  not  remain  any  longer.  She  is  to  visit  her 
friends  at  Knightstown  and  Cannelton  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  go  to  California  and  teach,  where  she  will  get  a  salary  of 
$1000  a  year. 

Papa  says  I  must  go  to  school  this  summer,  and  we  are  all  of 
opinion  that  Oakley  Academy  is  the  place  for  me.  Tell  Kate 
I  am  coming,  and  that  I  expect  to  be  a  member  of  the  seventh 
grade,  and  shall  do  ray  best  to  help  turn  **The  Grindstone" — 
no,  what  is  it?  O,  yes,   **The  Whetstone." 
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Mama  and  I  expect  to  be  in  Oakley  on  the  27th  or  38th.   We 
shall,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  exhibitioD. 

With  much  love, 

I  am  yours  till  I  come, 

Fannie  Stowelu 


NOTE  from  the  AUTHOR. 

Dear  Reader:  In  closing  this  series,  permit  me  to  say  that  if 
you  are  a  teacher,  I  hope  you  have  found  in  these  imperfect 
sketches  something  common  to  your  own  experience.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  what  has  been  done  in  these  schools  was  always 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
experience  of  these  teachers  is  taken  from  Indiana  schools,— 
some  of  many  years  ago;  others  quite  recent,  and  in  each 
case  with  the  results  here  indicated.  The  author  has  a  map  of 
the  Clearbrook  neighborhood,  with  all  the  farms,  houses,  roads, 
streams,  etc. ,  but  no  such  place  can  be  found  either  in  or  out  of 
the  state.  Yet  a  dozen  neighborhoods  have  set  for  the  portrait 
of  ''District  No.  7,  Jackson  Township."  There  is  no  such  post 
office  as  Oakley  in  the  United  States,  but  twenty  villages  can 
show  the  ''Oakley  Academy"  under  as  many  different  names. 
Helen,  that  had  a  birth-day  party  at  "sweet  sixteen,"*  Helen, 
"The  Spartan,"  and  Helen,  the  high  school  girl,  have  been 
very  different  individuals,  and,  indeed,  never  saw  each  other; 
but  the  experience  of  Helen  Barre  has  been  true  in  many  places 
in  Indiana.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  the  Fannies,  and  Kates, 
and  Charleys,  and  the  scores  of  teachers  that  have  furnished 
the  experience  of  Carrie  Beckwith,  Alice  Baker,  Anna  Claxton, 
and  H.  T.  Gibson,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  experience  re- 
lated is  true,  and  one  secret  of  the  success  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
they  loved  the  work  they  were  doing. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  these  letters 
may  prove  serviceable  to  some  one,  I  take  my  leave  of  you« 
and  once  more  subscribe  myself. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

"Charles  Wackford.** 
May  I,   1878. 
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READING  GREEK  AND  LATIN  AT  SIGHT. 


i> 


By  John  E.  Earp,  Ph.  D. 


THE  most  prominent  studies  in  the  early  history  of  modem  ed- 
ucation were  Latin  and  Greek.  Mathematics  first  claimed 
a  co-ordinate  rank.  Now,  science,  history,  modem  languages, 
and  other  branches,  hold  a  place  equally  honorable  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum.  There  was  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  ver- 
nacular of  scholars  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
Greek  was  spoken  with  ease  and  elegance.  In  Germany  most 
scholars  are  even  yet  able  to  speak  Latin,  and  Greek  is  read  at 
sight  not  only  by  teachers  but  by  most  persons  of  a  professional 
education.  In  England,  at  the  universities,  much  attention  is 
given  to  composition  in  these  two  languages. 

In  proportion  as  other  branches  rise  in  dignity  and  importance, 
the  time  devoted  to  the  classics  must,  of  .course,  become  less. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  they  were  pursued  a  hundred 
years  ago,  is  out  of  the  question.  To  attempt  to  do  all  that 
was  then  accomplished  is  impossible.  What  shall  be  done?  To 
this  question  there  are  six  answers : 

I.    We  may  learn  to  read. 

t.    We  may  learn  to  write. 

3.  We  may  learn  to  speak. 

4.  We  may  learn  to  translate. 

5.  We  may  learn  the  grammar  and  philology  of  the  lan> 
guages,  and  the  history,  mythology,  and  customs  of  the  nations 
which  spoke  them. 

6.  We  may  do  a  little  of  all  these  things,  or  of  some  of 
them. 

Here  are  six  distinct  objects  which  we  may  place  before  us. 
To  accomplish  any  of  the  first  five  thoroughly,  will  require  that 
all  the  others  will  be  dealt  with  only  in  an  elementary  manner. 
One  of  them  must  be  made  the  chief  end  in  view.  The  time 
allowed  in  an  ordinary  course  of  study  will  not  permit  more. 

In  most  schools  the  usual  course  pursued  is  to  lay  a  pretty  thor- 
ough foundation  in  grammar,  teach  a  little  composition,  antiqui- 
ties, and  geography,  and  translate  as  much  as  can  be  done. 
The  result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory :  more,  it  is  quite  unsatis- 
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factory.  Enough  grammar,  antiquities,  and  geography  are  ac- 
quired, but  the  student,  on  graduation,  feels  dissatisfied  because 
of  his  inability  to  read  in  these  languages  with  suQicient  ease  to 
be  pleasurable.  To  most  college  graduates,  the'^terature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  though  rich  in  treasures  as  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  •  is  a  sealed  book,  except  as  he  has  access  to  them 
through  translations.  Most  men  who  learn  to  read  Greek  and 
Latin  with  ease,  learn  it  after  they  leave  the  schools. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  and  the  writer  sympathizes 
with  the  view,  that  it  is  time  to  give  the  question  of  methods 
and  views  in  the  instruction  in  these  two  languages  an  overhaul- 
ing, with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  there  be  not  room  for  im- 
provement. Methods  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  are 
subjected  to  thorough  scrutiny,  and  inestimable  good  is  the  re- 
sult.    Why  not  test  the  method  of  higher  instruction  ? 

The  stand  taken  by  the  Boston  University,  and  by  a  number 
of  eminent  teachers  who  have  recently  expressed  themselves  in 
various  publications,  has  called  attention  to  what  is  called 
** reading  at  sight."  By  this  is  not  meant  that  a  person  shall  be 
able,  in  all  cases,  to  take  a  book  and  read  Greek  and  Latin  as 
he  would  a  page  of  English,  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  read 
them  more  or  less  rapidly  without  relying  for  help  upon  gram- 
mar or  dictionary.  It  is  claimed,  and  with  reason,  too,  that 
after  one  has  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  grammatical 
forms  and  the  idioms  of  the  language,  together  with  a  vocabu- 
lary of  perhaps  a  thousand  words,  his  whole  strength  should  be 
employed  in  learning  to  read  easy  authors  until  he  can  do  so 
with  ease  and  interest.  Aftfer  that  has  been  done,  it  will  be 
time  to  enter  into  the  more  thorough  study  of  philology,  anti- 
quities, and  archaeology.  Says  Dr.  Warren  (Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  Boston  University,  p.  8.):  "The 
years  hitherto  spent  in  so  many  schools  in  memorizing  philo- 
logical disquisitions  and  tabulations  miscalled  grammar,  must  be 
given  to  the  original  texts.  The  pupil  must  be  emancipated 
from  his  slavish  bondage  to  the  lexicon,  and  enabled  to  enjoy 
the  author  to  whom  he  is  introduced.  It  can  be  done.  The 
same  labor  which  has  enabled  so  many  a  lad  to  repeat  a  book 
like  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  from  end  to  end, 
would,  if  rightly  directed,  enable  him  not  only  to  read,  but  also 
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to  recite  from  memory,  intelligently  and  with  relish,  whole  ora- 
tions from  Cicero,  or  whole  books  of  Virgil." 

According  to  this  view  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  the 
chief  aim  in  the  first  years  of  instruction  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
read  with  readiness.  Something  will  be  learned  at  the  same 
time  of  whatever  else  is  usually  connected  with  these  studies, 
but  to  read  is  the  main  thing.  And  until  the  student  can  read 
easily  such  authors  as  Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  Virgil,  it  is  too 
soon  to  enter  upon  extensive  and  thorough  work  in  grammar, 
philology,  or  antiquities.  Certainly  the  pupil  who  can  do  this 
will  hold  in  higher  esteem  his  acquisitions,  though  he  do  but 
little  else,  than  he  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  grammatical  and 
idiomatic  niceties,  and  can  only  grind  out  by  hard  labor,  with 
the  aid  of  the  lexicon,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pages  per  hour. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  can  be  done;  that  by  this 
plan  the  candidate  for  the  Freshman  class  in  college,  which  im- 
plies two  years  of  preparation,  can  read  the  whole  of  Virgil, 
Sallust,  the  Anabasis,  and  authors  of  that  grade  of  difficulty, 
almost  wholly  without  the  use  of  the  lexicon.  How  this  method 
is  to  be  carried  out  cannot  be  explained  in  detail  in  the  space 
allotted  to  this  article.  A  hint  at  the  method  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  suggestions  abridged  from  a  paper  on  the 
subject  by  an  eminent  teacher : 

1.  Read  each  sentence  in  order  through  to  the  first  full  stop, 
aloud  and  in  the  original. 

2.  Repeat  this  reading,  if  necessary,  once  or  twice,  begin- 
ning the  after  readings  not  at  the  first  point,  but  at  the  first  of 
the  sentence. 

3.  Determine  the  meaning  of  new  words  by  analysis,  i.  e.. 
by  trying  to  discover  the  root  or  some  intermediate  stem  or 
stems,  from  which  they  are  derived. 

4.  If  the  meaning  of  a  word  cannot  be  determined  in  this 
way,  carry  it  boldly  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  infer,  if  pos- 
sible, its  meaning  from  the  context. 

After  this  has  been  faithfully  done,  it  is  time  to  use  notes  and 
lexicon  for  whatever  difficulties  may  remain.  The  great  thing  is 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  depend  upon  himself  and  not  upon  extra- 
neous helps.  By  so  doing  he  will  soon  become  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  them. 

Indiana  Asbuey  University,  May  16,  1878. 
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INTELLECTUAL  AND  SOCIAL  CULTURE  NECESSARY 

FOR  TEACHERS. 


THE  public  mind  is  at  last  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the 
truth  that  the  vast  army  of  teachers  employed  in  our  com- 
mon schools  need  something  mon  than  a  mere  knowledge  of 
tlie  different  branches  which  they  are  required  to  teach. 

We  say  common  schools^  because  we  write  in  the  interests  of 
those  schools,  believing  them  to  be  'Uhe  hope  of  our  country," 
their  improvement  and  success  ''its  glory  and  crown,"  and  that 
to  promote  their  improvement  and  secure  their  success,  the 
teachers  engaged  in  them  must  be  thoroughly  intelligent^  and  ^- 
tivated  ladies  and  gentlemen— polished^  if  you  will,  so  that  you 
conceive  the  best  sense  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word. 

Parents,  country-bom  and  bred,  are  beginning  to  ask  for  their 
children  something  beyond  the  instruction  that  too  many  of  our 
teachers  are  capable  of  imparting — something  which  shaU  save 
them  from  the  painful  embarrassments  which  have  trammeled 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  place  them  at  their  ease,  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

We  know  that  ''girls  will  be  girls,"  and  that  boys  must  "sow 
their  wild  oats,"  in  speech  and  manners,  as  in  morals — or  w- 
morals. 

"But  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things." 
And  the  child  becomes  a  man  or  woman  when  it  assumes  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  adult.  The  youth  who  is  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  a  school,  is  old  enough  to  grasp  the 
"essential  elements"  of  the  highest  success  that  skill  and  expe- 
rience can  attain.  A  failure  to  do  this  cannot  be  excused  by 
lack  of  years,  any  more  than  by  the  plea  too  frequently  offered^ 
especially  by  teachers  in  country  and  village  schools,  that  their 
patrons  will  not  permit  modern  innovations  in  the  form  of  gen- 
eral mind  and  manner  culture. 

A  long  itinerancy  in  remote  districts  has  proven  to  the  writer 
the  folly  of  this  defense,  while  no  less  experience  in  town  and 
city  schools  has  demonstrated  an  almost  universal  need  among 
teachers  for  a  cultivation  and  command  of  themselves  which  shall 
make  them  and  their  pupils  at  home  among  the  most  finished 
surroundings  of  mind  and  matter. 
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That  the  '^  dividing  line"  of  social  distinctions  in  cities  so 
often  excludes  teachers  from  circles  which  should  open  wide  to 
receive  them,  is  not  aU  ''the  fault  of  society."  .  The  law  of 
iompensation  is  valid  here,  as  elsewhere. 

Let  teachers  arise  in  the  power  of  their  honest  hearts  and 
clear  minds,  and  by  resolute  effort  for  intellectual  and  social  cul- 
ture prove  their  determination  to  enter^  their  ability  to  adoruy  the 
htst  society  on  their  continent.  And  the  best  society^  in  some 
places,  i>,  and  in  others  is  not^  the  most  fashionable.  But  it  is 
Mhvays  that  which  has  the  purest  moral  and  religious  action,  the 
widest  intelligence,  the  most  refined  manners,  the  happiest 
homes.  And  to  extend  and  perpetuate  such  society  the  chil- 
dren now  in  school  should  be  educated.  Can  it  be  done  by 
teachers  who  observe  neither  mood  nor  tense  in  their  language, 
and  embellish  all  their  conversation  with  slang;  who  have  con- 
fined their  labors  and  travels  within  their  own  county,  their  lite- 
rary researches  to  their  school  text-books,  the  county  paper,  and 
occasionally  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Holmes  or  Mrs.  Southworth,  or, 
perchance,  one  of  the  inimitable  dime  navels  that  will  stray  to 
obscure  points?  The  query  may  be  set  aside  as  too  absurd  for 
consideration.  Teachers  who  honor  their  profession  and  would 
have  it  stand  out  before  the  world  *' without  spot  or  blemish," 
bow  their  heads  with  shame  and  indignation  that  it  must  be 
blotted  and  desecrated  by  those  whose  "Too  thin,"  "How's 
that  for  high,"  ''Shut  up,"  "Don't  tear  your  shirt,"  "Save 
your  bacon,"  "Cut  thunder,"  "Been  there  myself,"  etc.,  etc., 
are  no  occasional  "slips  of  the  tongue,"  but  a  practice  so  habit- 
ual as  to  be  almost  unconscious  to  these  "blind  leaders  of  the 
blind;"  while  the  equally  unconscious  "had  saw,"  "I  seen," 
"had  went,"  "awful  glad,"  "so  tickled,"  "most  principally," 
"I  'lowed,"  "is  that  so?"  "you  don't  say,"  and  numerous 
other  inaccuracies  and  platitudes  are  sandwiched  through  the 
very  table-talk  of  teachers  who  have  written  correct  answers  to 
the  per  cent  of  questions  entitling  them  to  a  license  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  re- 
sources, in  the  way  of  a  wider  culture,  for  the  children  before 
whom  they  appear  from  day  to  day,  as  being  examples  in  all 
good  things,  as  well  as  teachers  of  "the  common  branches?" 

Their  pupils  "ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  them  a  stone," 
with  which  \o  build  the  wall  that  inevitably  shuts  them  off  from 
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the  broader  views,  with  their  pleasing  aspirations,  and  "small, 
sweet  courtesies,"  which  make  life  rich,  with  a  comfort  of  mind 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  wealth;  while,  from  beyond  the 
wall,  eager  ears  catch  an  echo  of  voice-sounds,  to  which  the 
'*  please"  and  ** thank  you,"  marking  the  boundaries  of  civility, 
are  only  a  far  away  prelude. 

Each  echo  reaches  a  chord  in  the  heart,  capable  of  deep  and 
long  vibrations  to  the  touch  of  a  cultured  hand.  And,  drop- 
ping all  figure  of  speech,  the  hand,  head,  and  foot,  with  all 
their  muscles,  should  be  cultured,  trained  into  an  ease  and 
grace  that  will  divest  their  movements  of  the  garments  of  awk- 
wardness and  self-consciousness.  The  imitative  faculties  of 
children  will  soon  copy  the  light  step,  the  gentle  inclination  of 
the  head,  the  sweeping  motion  of  the  arm,  together  with  the 
subdued  tone  and  well  chosen  words,  if  only  in  mischievous 
mimicry,  until  the  practice  becomes  a  habit;  while  the  timid 
maiden  and  beardless  boy,  just  poised  on  the  threshhold  of  "j^ 
cietyj^*  are  ever  making  new  entries  upon  their  tablets,  to  be 
turned  to  account  in  the  busy  hum  of  recess,  the  longer  noon- 
time hour,  or  the  homeward  walk,  or  at  the  next  youthful  gath- 
ering. We  know  that  this  is  true,  and  would  have  the  examplt 
worthy  of  such  an  effort  to  imitate,  as  would  alone  be  a  vigor- 
ous intellectual  discipline. 

Culture  is  the  plant  grown  from  the  seed  of  thought;  the  in- 
tellect, the  garden  in  which  the  seed  is  sown.  Master  gardeners 
have  furnished  us  the  "wherewithal"  our  gardens  shall  be  pre- 
pared, and  seeded,  for  abundant  and  gigantic  growth  in  inward 
and  outward  life.  They  bid  us  "be  up  and  doing."  Are  we 
to  fold  our  hands  and  moan,  "You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I 
must  slumber  again,"  or,  are  we  to  arise  naiv,  saying  unto  our- 
selves, "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thy  hand,"  from  any  effort  at  self-improvement  that 
may  enable  us  to  elevate  our  pupils  to  a  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  ?  And  if  we  pause  to  ask,  "  What  shall  the  harvest 
be?"  we  need  only  take  a  "long  look  ahead"  to  see  an  after- 
math "white  for  the  sickle,"  unscorched  by  the  blushes,  un- 
crushed  by  the  feet  of  those  who  have  learned  of  us  to  tread 
noiselessly  "the  straight  and  narrow  way"  of  intellectual  and 
social  life,  without  painting  the  young  cheeks  with  their  heart's 
blood,  or  trampling  each  other  beneath  their  feet,  in  a  headlong 
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rush  away  from  themselves  and  society.  We  have  only  to  listen 
with  **the  spirit  and  the  understanding,"  and  the  story  of  the 
"faithful  steward"  is  repeated  through  unnumbered  ages,  and 
the  glad  *  *  Well  done"  is  made  wholly  our  own.  Philom. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  N.  Y.  CITY 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


READING. 


Sup't  Calkins  says:  **  Reading  is  a  subject  which  must  neces- 
sarily continue  to  occupy  considerable  attention  of  teachers 
through  each  grade  of  the  course  of  instruction,  as  it  has  done 
since  the  first  school  was  opened.  It  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  indispensable  branch  of  education,  without 
which  all  other  subjects  of  school  instruction  would  be  of  little 
value.  In  importance  it  stands  at  the  head  of  school  studies, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  never  questioned  by  the  most  rigid 
economist  in  public  education. 

"Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  and 
the  great  amount  of  time  spent  in  learning  to  read,  the  majority 
of  teachers  do  not  appear  to  understand,  as  well  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  their  own  experience,  what  means 
are  best  adapted  to  secure  most  effectually,  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time,  the  ends  sought  in  teaching  reading.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  matter  of  exceeding  importance  that  inqui- 
ries be  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  results 
in  teaching,  for  if  that  which  chiefly  leads  to  those  conditions 
which  are  so  justly  criticised  can  be  definitely  ascertained,  ap- 
priate  means  for  securing  much  more  valuable  results  in  reading 
may  be  readily  employed.  In  order  that  a  clear  understanding 
may  be  had  as  to  what  means  are  adopted  to  secure  excellent 
results  in  teaching  reading  in  primary  schools,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  starting  point,  also  the  final  aim  to  be  attained. 

The  Starting  Point  in  Teaching  /heading. -The  child  enters  school 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  words  which  have  been  acquired 
in  the  most  natural  way, — by  observation.  Yet  these  words  are 
known  only  by  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  sense  of  hearing. 
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The  knowledge  of  these  words  constitutes  the  known  to  the  child, 
and  indicates  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  both  the  starting  point  in 
teaching  reading,  and  also  the  matter  to  be  taught  first  Learning 
to  read  properly  commences  with  learning  to  know  words  bjthe 
sense  of  sight;  and  those  words  should  be  learned  by  sight  first 
which  are  already  known  by  hearing  and  by  speech.  Single 
words  which  are  names  of  familiar  objects,  or  of  their  uses  and 
actions,  are  most  appropriate  for  the  first  lesson.  Each  word 
should  be  learned  as  a  whole  by  hearing.  The  elements  of 
form  and  sound  should  be  taught  separately. 

''In  learning  to  talk,  the  child  uses  and  understands  the 
words  as  representations  of  objects,  qualities,  or  actions.  Nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  are  learned  first;  the  words  which  serve 
as  joints  and  hinges  in  language  are  acquired  later,  not  as  sin- 
gle words,  but  by  their  use  in  sentences.  In  like  manner  this 
class  of  words  should  be  learned  in  reading. 

'*  Having  become  familiar  with  several  single  words,  as  abo?e 
described,  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  take  their  first  lessons  in 
discovering  thoughts  represented  by  two  or  more  words,  as  new 
hat^  new  book^  oil  cap,  goad  girl,  good  boy,  dog  barks,  see  dog  run, 
see  cat  play,  hear  cat  purr,  etc.  Subsequently  such  words  as  a, 
the,  and,  at,  for,  by,  to,  in,  with,  this,  etc. ,  may  be  joined  with 
similar  groups  of  words,  so  as  to  form  phrases  and  sentences. 
Gradually  complete  sentences  may  be  introduced  to  the  young 
learners  in  reading,  and  they  may  be  required  to  find  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  each.  These  exercises  are  important  aids 
in  teaching  children  to  read  thoughts  represented  by  the  sen- 
tences instead  of  reading  the  separate  words  as  mere  words. 
The  giving  of  too  much  attention  to  the  reading  of  mere  words, 
and  too  little  importance  to  reading  the  phrases  and  sentences 
of  the  lesson,  are  the  most  prominent  causes  of  that  lack  of  in- 
telligence which  characterizes  far  too  many  of  the  reading  exer- 
cises heard  in  school. 

'*  During  the  early  steps  in  teaching ,  reading,  the  best  tools 
within  the  reach  of  teachers  are  the  blackboard,  chalk,  and 
pointer ;  charts  and  books  are  useful  at  a  later  stage ;  and  when 
these  are  first  employed  they  should  be  used  in  connection  with, 
and  in  alternation  with,  the  blackboard.  There  is  but  little 
danger  of  using  the  blackboard  too  much  during  the  first  three 
or  four  month's  learning  to  read,  provided  that  new  and  pro- 
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gressive  lessons  are  introduced  each  day,  and  previous  ones 
carefully  re-read.  Indeed,  before  books  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  in  a  class,  they  may  be  taught  to  read  from  a  black- 
board several  of  the  lessons  contained  in  the  book.  And  the 
first  instruction  given  by  the  use  of  the  reading-book  may  have 
for  its  chief  object  to  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  and  sen- 
tences which  they  have  been  taught,  from  the  first;  to  find  readily 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  lesson,  and  to  read  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  instead  of  spelling  their  way  slowly  through  the 
individual  words,  and  gaining  little  or  no  idea  of  what  they 
mean,  as  grouped  in  the  sentences. 

''Good  methods  of  teaching  reading  proceed  in  the  following 
order:  Firsts  words  are  taught  as  signs  of  simple  thoughts; 
second^  the  discovery  of  thoughts  represented  in  two  or  more 
words,  in  phrases,  and  in  sentences;  thirds  the  reading  of  the 
thoughts  thus  discovered  in  a  proper  manner.  By  such  methods 
children  acquire  habits  of  giving  chief  attention  to  the  thoughts, 
and  thereby  gain  ability  to  read  new  lessons  intelligently. 

"In  teaching  single  words  the  prominent  inquiries  should  be: 
What  does  the  word  represent  or  mean?  What  is  the  word? 
In  teaching  phrases  and  sentences  the  inquiries  may  be :  What 
do  these  words  say  ?  What  thought  do  they  represent?  How 
should  the  thoughts  be  spoken?  These  or  similar  inquiries 
should  be  made  of  the  pupils  throughout  each  new  lesson,  until 
they  have  acquired  the  ability  to  examine  new  lessons  in  like 
manner  and  readily  discover  the  thoughts. 

"Reading  is  employed,  during  the  year  subsequent  to  those 
spent  in  school,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  silently  gaining  the 
thoughts  which  others  have  written.  Elocutionary  reading  ne- 
cessarily occupies  a  very  small  part  of  the  time  spent  in  read- 
ing. Even  this  must  also  depend  chiefly  upon  a  ready  dis- 
covery of  the  thoughts  represented  by  the  sentences  read. 
Therefore,  from  whatever  standpoint  reading  is  viewed,  it  is 
evident  that  chief  attention  should  be  given  to  training  the  pu- 
pils in  such  habits  as  will  give  them  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
discovering,  and  properly  speaking,  the  thoughts  of  the  sen- 
tences. 

''Too  commonly  teachers  employ  the  different  aids  for  teach- 
ing reading,  spelling,  definitions,  punctuation,  phonetics,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis,  as  if  these  constituted  so  many  distinct  subjects 
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of  study;  and  from  the  manner  of  presenting  them  they  fail  to 
produce  the  results  for  which  they  are  chiefly  valuable.  Neither 
the  teaching  of  spelling,  definitions,  phonetics,  distinctness  of 
enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  name  and  uses  of  pauses, 
emphasis,  inflections,  nor  each  and  all  of  these,  when  taught  as 
distinct  subjects  only,  will  produce  intelligent,  thoughtful  read- 
ing. The  meaning  of  words  by  their  use,  and  by  definitions, 
their  elementary  sounds,  pronunciation,  pauses,  inflections,  em- 
phasis, all  should  be  regarded  and  used  as  aids  in  teaching  read- 
ing, each  having  its  own  office  in  assisting  pupils  to  discover  and 
speak  correctly  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson,  so  that  both  the 
reader  and  the  listener  shall  intelligently  understand  that  which 
is  read.  Thought  is  the  pivotal  point  around  which  all  other 
matters,  methods,  and  means  used  m  teaching  reading  should 
turn. 

*^  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  add  that  additional  facilitj 
may  be  given  to  learning  to  read  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Leigh's  pro- 
nouncing type,  during  the  flrst  years  of  school  instruction.  By 
its  proper  use,  the  beginner  in  reading  is  enabled  to  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  learning  the  pronunciation  of  new  words,  than 
is  possible  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  type  only.  From  personal 
observations  made  in  the  schools  where  it  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years,  I  believe  that  a  more  general  use  of  First  and 
Second  Readers,  printed  in  this  type,  would  facilitate  the  learn- 
ing to  read  in  lower  primary  classes. 

•*In  conformity  with  the  views  above  presented,  I  have  en- 
deavored, during  my  examination  of  classes  in  reading,  to  give 
most  credit  to  such  results  as  indicated  proper  attention  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  lesson,  and  an  intelligent  expression  of  them ; 
and  to  give  less  credit  to  that  reading  which  showed  that  the 
teaching  had  been  based  upon  mere  imitation,  and  where  the 
chief  results  attained  comprised  little  else  than  a  recitation  of 
lessons  which  had  been  memorized. 

'*The  plan  of  examination  by  topics,  instead  of  classes,  which 
has  been  in  operation  during  a  little  more  than  a  year,  is  lead- 
ing to  more  uniform  results  in  metheds  of  teaching;  also  in  the 
character  of  the  instruction.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  re- 
port an  improvement  in  these  respects  in  all  the  subjects  which 
have  been  assigned  to  me — reading,  object  lessons,  and  vocal 


music. 
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HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  SCHOOLS. 


JOHN    SWETT. 


THERE  is  a  cry  abroad  in  the  land  for  a  reform  in  the  public 
schools.  True,  much  of  the  howling  about  abuses  is  sense- 
less and  idiotic,  but  even  this  is  better  than  the  deadness  of  ap- 
athy. The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
"reformers"  who  are  burning  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
raid  on  the  schools : 

1.  Don't  go  to  the  Legislature  with  a  bill.  There  are  some 
things  that  even  legislatures  cannot  do.  They  cannot  make  peo- 
ple temperate,  virtuous  or  industrious.  They  cannot  legislate 
about  what  people  shall  eat,  drink,  or  wear;  about  what  they 
shall  say,  or  how  they  shall  think.  For  these  pseudo  reformers 
whose  panacea  is  'Haw,"  a  study  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  recommended  as  a  specific  remedy. 

2.  Begin  by  reforming  the  school  in  your  own  district.  The 
loadest  grumblers  about  the  failure  of  our  public  schools  are 
those  who  never  visit  one,  and  who  know  nothing  about  them 
except  from  hearsay.  See  that  your  trustees  employ  a  good 
teacher.  Visit  the  schools  and  suggest  to  the  teacher  some  of 
your  ** reforms."  Look  after  the  school  library.  Talk  to  the 
children.  Get  your  neighbors  to  visit  the  school.  Are  you  a 
granger?  Suggest  to  the  teacher  a  course  of  oral  instruction  on 
things  relating  to  farming,  horticulture,  and  botany.  Start  a 
school  cabinet  of  minerals,  woods,  grains,  pressed  flowers,  etc. 
Help  the  teacher  to  ornament  the  school  room  with  pictures. 
Question   your  own  children   about  what  they  are   doing  in 

[school. 

Many  country  schools  are  almost  worthless  on  account  of  the 

[Otter  indifference  of  the  '' reformers."     No  school  can  be  made  to 

mse  very  high  above  the  average  culture  of  the  community  which  en- 

XBirtmit. 
There  is  a  country  district  in  this  State  where  a  *' normal  grad- 

|oate"  taught  once  on  a  time.     A  '' trustee"  visited  him  one  day 

he  was  giving  an  exercise  in  vowel  sounds.    The  trustee  didn't 

\t  the  method.     It  was  a  new-fangled  notion.     It  wasn't  the 

fay  he  had  been  *  *  brought  up. "   So  he  waxed  wroth,  took  off  his 
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coat  and  dared  the  pedagogue  to  come  outside  and  fight  it  out 
He  was  a  **  reformer,"  willing  to  fight  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him. 

3.  See  that  your  neighbors  elect  the  best  men  in  the  district 
for  trustees.  If  you  take  no  interest  in  the  annual  school  elec- 
tion, the  legislature  cannot  prevent  the  election  of  incompetent 
officers.  If  you  are  wild  with  "reform,"  run  for  the  ofl5ce 
yourself. 

4.  Try  to  keep  a  good  teacher  when  you  get  one. 

5.  Offer  a  fair  salary,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  get 
and  keep  a  competent  teacher.  If  you  have  to  employ  a  teacher 
without  experience,  engage  one  that  has  had  a  full  course  of 
normal  school  training.  Verb,  sap,  sat.  ( "A  word  to  the  wise," 
etc). 

6.  Don't  expect  to  reform  schools  by  abolishing  text-books. 
They  are  necessary  evils.  Good  text-books  rank  next  in  value 
to  good  teachers.  The  Chinese  have  had  a  uniform  series  of 
text-books  unchanged  for  3000  years. 

Are  their  schools  better  than  ours  ?  If  you  believe  that  the 
school  books  in  use  are  worthless,  go  to  work  and  make  some- 
thing better. 

If  you  are  an  old  red  sandstone  fossil,  and  have  never  exam- 
ined a  school  book  during  the  last  thirty  years,  you  undoubtedly 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  Webster's  Speller;  that 
in  Murray's  Grammar  the  art  of  writing  culminated ;  that  Pike's 
Arithmetic  is  the  best  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  that  Morse's 
Geography,  A.  D.  1807,  is  better  than  modern  trash.  The 
Chinaman  does  better ;  he  believes  in  books  republished  B.  C. 
1500. 

7.  Don't  imagine  that  you,  or  the  teachers,  or  the  legisla- 
ture, or  reformers,  can  overrule  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent, 
and  make  children  good  sholars,  or  industrious,  temperate,  firu- 
gal,  law-abiding  citizens.  You  believe,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  teach  every  boy  a  trade,  and  then  find  him 
employment.  This  comes  down  to  you  from  a  past  age  when 
men  believed  that  kings  were  gods ;  or  you  believe  in  curtailing 
the  studies  in  school  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geog-l 
raphy.  You  will  find  the  hard,  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  stronger  than  your  conservatism.     Neither  you  nor  Pres- 
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ident  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  with  his  imitators,  nor  the  enemies  of 
free  schools,  can  stem  the  mighty  current  that  has  set  in  iox  free 
higher  education^  and  for  technical  and  industrial  education.  The 
instincts  of  the  masses  are  sound. — Penn,  School  Journal, 


'WHEN  WAS  INDIANA  SETTLED?" 


ANNA   T.    SNYDER. 


IN  1650,  M.  Volney  visited  the  wilds  of  North  An^erica  and 
found,  on  the  Wabash  river,  the  small  French  town  called 
Post  St  Vincent,  now  Vincennes. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  there  a  people  altogether  without  a 
history,  so  much  so  that  they  did  not  know  even  the  date  of 
the  first  settlement  of  their  town. 

True,  several  of  the  first  settlers  were  then  living,  but  there 
were  two  difficulties  in  the  way.  They  did  not  know  how  old 
they  were  when  they  came  to  the  place,  and  they  did  not  know 
their  age  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

Thinking  to  gratify  those  students  of  history  who  are  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  exact  data,  he  guessed  at  the  date  1690, 
and  thought  that  must  be  within  six  years  of  the  time  of  the 
settlement. 

In  1772,  after  Lord  Dunmore  had  issued  his  proclamation 
commanding  that  all  Europeans  and  persons  of  European  de- 
scent living  upon  lands  north  of  the  Ouibache  (Ohio)  river,  and 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  five  degrees  west  of  the  Del- 
aware, should  vacate  such  lands  and  should  scatter  themselves 
among  the  people  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
the  inhabitants  presented  a  petition  to  ''General  Gage,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  North  America," 
praying  that  they  be  permitted  to  occupy  their  land,  and  stating, 
as  a  reason,  that  they  had  lived  at  Post  St.  Vincent  70  years. 

So  it  seems  we  know  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  our  State 
to  within  eighteen  years,  and  though  it  is  a  little  tantalizing  to 
gaze  through  the  mists  of  mystery  without  being  able  to  see,  I 
fear  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what  history  has  really 
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vouchsafed  to  us,  and  that  the  past  will  be  forever  a  sealed  book, 
so  far  as  the  settlement  of  our  State  is  concerned. 

**  WJutt  was  the  great  philosophical  work  of  the  reign  of  Qwen 
Elizabethl — At  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  death  Bacon  was  forty- 
two  years  old,  a  briefless  lawyer,  and  an  ungrateful  friend. 

Eighteen  years  after  Elizabeth's  death,  he  was  impeached  and 
driven  from  all  court  employments,  but  James  settled  upon  him 
a  pension  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars  of  our  money. 

During  the  five  years  which  elapsed  between  this  time  and 
his  death  he  wrote  his  work  on  philosophy. 
j^In  view  of  these  facts,   ''What  was  the  great  philosophical 
work  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?" 

Will  thfe  Board  of  Education  have  the  kindness  to  answer? 


HISTORY.— IV. 


PREPARATION   FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA — Continued, 


Prince  Henry  of  Portugctl, 

THIS  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  king  John  I.  of  Portu- 
gal. He  was  born  at  Oporto  in  1394.  He  has  been  sur- 
named  "The  Navigator;"  also  **The  Father  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphical Discoveries,"  and  he  well  deserves  these  appellations. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against 
the  Moors;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  these  wars  he  went  into 
northern  Africa,  where  he  learned  many  new  and  strange  things 
about  the  people  and  the  country.  Thus  originated  the  great 
ambition  of  his  life, — the  discovery  of  unknown  regions  of  the 
world,  and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  to  find  the  Indies. 

In  141 2,  under  his  patronage,  a  vessel  was  sent  to  explore  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  This  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
voyage  of  discovery  sent  out  by  any  nation  in  modem  times ^  and  it  is 
no  less  remarkable  that  it  was  planned  and  its  execution  secured 
by  a  youth  of  only  eighteen  years. 

After  his  father's  death  Henry  took  up  his  residence  at  Sagres, 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  extreme  southwest  part  of  Portugal 
Here  he  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  the  incessant  study  of 
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cosmography,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  He 
<irew  around  him  the  chief  men  of  science,  and,  that  their 
learning  might  be  made  practically  useful,  he  established  an  ob- 
servatory and  a  school  of  navigation,  in  which  the  known  facts 
of  geography  were  reduced  from  their  former  crude  shape  into 
an  intelligible  system.  He  built  arsenals  and  dock  yards;  im- 
proved the  skill  and  stimulated  the  industry  of  his  shipwrights; 
the  mariner's  compass  was  brought  into  use  as  it  had  not  been 
before;  and  his  pupils  and  seamen  were  taught  how  to  deter- 
mine latitude  and  longitude  by  astronomical  observations.  Much 
improvement  was  likewise  made  in  the  construction  of  maps 
and  charts;  the  material  for  this  latter  work  was  constantly  ac- 
cruing from  the  reports  brought  back  by  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  to  explore  and  collect  authentic  information  of 
the  African  coast. 

Henry  had  learned  from  the  Moors  of  the  rich  gold  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  he  determined  to  reach  it  by  water.  But  Cape 
Nun  (or  Non),  a  projection  from  the  southwest  part  of  Morocco, 
lay  in  the  way.  Previous  to  Henry's  time,  this  cape  had  been 
regarded  as  the  farthest  point  of  the  earth.  Beyond  it,  super- 
stition had  pictured  a  realm  of  spectres,  and  the  boldest  mari- 
ners could  not  be  persuaded  to  attempt  its  passage.  But  at  last 
some  of  Henry's  seamen  doubled  it,  and,  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  beyond,  found  the  more  stormy  and  dangerous  cape, 
Bojador.  For  twenty  years  attempt  after  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  it,  but  in  vain.  At  length  two  bold  spirits,  Zarco  and  Vaz, 
determined  they  would  pass  it,  but  the  gales  swept  them  in  fury 
out  to  the  open  sea.  Here,  as  the  storm  continued,  they  lost 
their  bearings  and  surrendered  themselves  to  despair;  but,  for- 
tunately, they  were  wafted  to  the  haven  of  a  distant  island, 
which,  in  gratitude  they  named  Porto  Santo,  i.  e.,  Holy  Haven. 
This  voyage  marks  in  navigation  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
method  of  coasting,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  style  of 
seafaring — ^that  of  stretching  boldly  out  into  the  ocean.  These 
men  were  compelled,  in  returning  home,  to  trust  the  compass, 
and  finding  it  trustworthy,  they  were  now  ready  to  pass  any  of 
the  stormy  capes  by  standing  far  out  from  the  shore.  Seamen 
were  becoming  educated  to  a  bolder  navigation,  and  voyage 
succeeded  voyage  in  rapid  succession,    each   returning  with 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  navigating  waters  that 
had  hitherto  been  considered  impracticable. 

The  island  reached  by  Zarco  and  Vaz  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
deiras. Three  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  were  found,  and  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  continent 
a  single  vessel  reached  the  Azores.  The  darkness  of  supersti- 
tion was  giving  way  before  the  light  of  Prince  Henry's  opera- 
tions. Intense  excitement  prevailed.  Thinking  men  every- 
where  were  amazed  at  the  revelations  so  rapidly  made.  From 
all  quarters  sailors  came  to  find  *  employment,  and  students  to 
obtain  instruction,  under  the  wonderful  Prince.  For  a  time 
Henry  bore  all  the  expense  of  these  voyages  himself,  but  when 
discoveries  became  popular,  and  the  merchants  found  that  there 
was  profit  in  the  voyages,  self-supporting  societies  were  formed 
under  Henry's  patronage  and  guidance.  The  government,  too, 
furnished  aid,  and  what  began  in  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
single  individual,  became  the  passion  of  a  whole  nation. 

In  1463,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes.  Prince  Henry  died; 
but  his  mantle  fell  upon  King  John  I.  of  Portugal,  who  was  in 
every  way  worthy  to  become  his  successor.  In  1471  the  Portu- 
guese had  crossed  the  equator,  finding  the  coast  of  Africa, — which 
superstition  had  pictured  under  a  belt  of  perpetual  fire,  not  only 
habitable,  but  already  populous  and  fertile.  Finally,  one  of 
John's  expeditions  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
route  to  India  by  the  south  and  east  was  opened  to  the  world. 

Columbus  had  been  fired  by  the  travels  of  Benjamin,  Marco- 
Polo,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville;  the  news  of  the  successes  of 
the  Portuguese  added  fuel  to  the  fiame,  and  in  1470  he  came  to 
Lisbon  in  search  of  employment  and  geographical  knowledge, 
as  hundreds  of  others  had  done.  Here  he' married  the  daughter 
of  one  who  had  been  a  great  sea  captain  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry.  With  his  wife,  Columbus  got  possession  of  many  valu- 
able maps,  charts,  and  instruments  of  navigation.  He  was  a]>- 
pointed  governor  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  which  had  been  colo- 
nized soon  after  their  discovery.  It  was  while  living  here  that 
he  matured  his  theory  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  of  a  western 
route  to  India;  and  it  was  here  that  his  faith  in  his  theory  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  learning  that  there  had  been  found  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  pieces 
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of  Strangely  carved  wood,  trees,  seeds,  and  the  bodies  of  two 
men  whose  color  and  features  were  different  from  those  of  any 
familiar  to  Europeans  at  the  time.  He  could  no  longer  forbear 
to  test  his  theory;  he  therefore  returned  to  Europe  for  aid.  His 
difficulties  in  securing  it  need  no  repetition  here. 

While  the  operations  of  Henry  and  John  were  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  America,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  were  steps  in 
the  preparation  of  its  discovery.  Of  Prince  Henry's  work  Ir- 
ving says,  ''It  was  effected,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arts;  not  by 
the  stratagems  of  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  a  college.  It 
was  the  great  achievement  of  a  prince  who  has  been  well  de- 
scribed '  full  of  thoughts  of  lofty  enterprise,  and  acts  of  gene- 
rous spirit' — one  who  bore  for  his  device  the  magnanimous 
motto,  *The  talent  to  do  good' — the  only  talent  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  princes." 

References  on  Early  Travelers, — Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  Arti- 
cle on  Geography;  Cyclopedia  sketches  of  the  travelers  them- 
selves; Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  Introduction  to 
Vol.  I. ;  Humboldf  s  Cosmos,  Vol.  II. ;  Harpers'  Marco  Polo 
and  his  Book;  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders;  Discovery  be- 
fore the  Discovery  of  America,  in  Ladies'  Repository,  1869; 
Irving's  Columbus;  Abbot's  Columbus ;  Major's  Prince  Henry, 
the  Navigator.  B  Senior  Class, 

State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  May  1 1,  1878. 


We  have  all  sorts  of  laws  to  meet  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors 

and  crimes,  but  one  is  needed  to  abate  scolding  in  our  schools. 

It  should  read  something  like  this : 

An  Act  to  abate  a  Crying  Nuisance^ — Whereas,  it  is  known  that 
scolding  is  a  crime  and  cruelty;  and,  whereas,  in  school  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  good  feeling,  and  consequently  to  good 
health,  and  thus  a  means  of  shortening  life ;  Therefore  be  it  en- 
acted, that  whenever  a  teacher  shall  be  known  to  scold  more 
than  twice  in  one  day,  or  more  than  six  times  in  one  week,  he 
shall  on  the  testimony  of  six  pupils  of  known  good  behavior,  be 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  less  than  one  cent,  and  confined  in  the  county  jail 
one  month,  and  be  compelled  to  read  aloud  to  his  fellow  prison- 
ers, Oliver  Twist,  Hamlet,  and  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Sundays  excepted.  A  law  of  this  kind,  thoroughly  enforced, 
""^uld  soon  abate  the  nuisance. — Nat.  Teachers'  Monthly. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


CODIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 


On  the  5lh  day  of  March,  1877,  the  Indiana  House  of  Representalira 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

**  Resohftdt  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  instructed  to  codify  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  with  such  al> 
terations  and  amendments  as  will  make  the  laws  harmonious  and  compsct, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  [meeting]  of  the 
next  General  Assembly,  provided  the  same  shall  be  done  without  cost  to  the 
State." 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  passed  the  House,  March  5,  1877. 
Witness  my  signature,  this  6th  day  of  March,  1877. 

Signed,  Cyrus  T.  Nixon,  Principal  Qerk. 

By  the  terms  of  this  resolution  it  became  my  duty  not  only  to  codify  the 
-school  laws,  but  also  to  make  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  will  make 
the  laws  harmonious  and  compact.  Believing  the  work  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  State,  and  considering  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  the  latest  expression  of  its  will  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  this 
office,  I  have  cheerfully  undertaken  the  task,  although  it  will  nearly  doable 
my  work  during  the  entire  year,  and  require  the  postponement  of  other  but 
possibly  less  important  duties. 

The  preliminary  work  necessary  to  the  proper  codification  of  the  laws  has 
already  been  done.    I  have  carefully  examined, 

1.  The  school  law  as  it  stood  at  the  last  codification  in  1865. 

2.  The  amendments  made  thereto. 

3.  The  new  school  acts  passed  by  the  legislature. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  decbions  on  questions  raised  under  the  school  law. 

5.  The  opinions  given  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  questions  submitted 
to  him  by  this  department  and  by  school  officers  throughout  the  State. 

6.  The  opinions  upon  the  school  law  made  by  this  department  since  1865, 
and, 

7.  The  decisions  made  by  the  supreme  courts  of  other  states,  so  far  as  the 
same  were  made  upon  common  law  principles  or  upon  school  statutes  similar 
to  those  of  our  own  State. 
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Since  the  revision  of  the  school  law  in  1865,  it  has  been  amended  twenty- 
seven  times,  seven  supplemental  sections  have  been  added,  and  twenty-two 
new  school  acts  have  been  passed.  Thus  the  law  has  become  a  piece  of 
patch-work.  The  law  by  which  our  schools  are  organized  and  managed  inte- 
rests directly  far  more  persons  than  any  other,  possibly  more  than  all  other 
laws.  It  should  be  one  of  the  simplest  on  our  statute  books.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  one  that  is  most  difficult  of  interpretation. 
In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  sections  are  in  force ;  in  others,  the 
language  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  b  difficult  to  interpret  it ;  and,  in  others,  the 
law  is  contradictory. 

I  have  not  supposed  it  to  be  my  cTuty  to  make  a  new  school  law,  or  to  change 
oar  school  system  in  any  particular,  but  rather  to  re-write  the  law,  so  as  to 
make  it  in  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  with  the  interpreta- 
tions placed  upon  it  by  this  department;  to  render  what  is  now  ambiguous, 
clear;  and  to  harmonize  what  is  now  contradictory.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
die  preliminary  study  was  an  absolute  necessity. 

This  work  has  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information  in  re- 
gard to  school  law  and  the  common  law  principles  which  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  courts  in  relation  thereto.  It  covers  several  hundred  pages  of 
manuscript,  and  will  probably  make  two  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter.  I 
shall,  at  no  distant  day,  present  this  material  in  such  form  that  the  school  offi- 
cers of  the  State  can  have  access  to  it. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  difficult  questions  which  arise  in  interpreting  the 
school  law,  I  here  state  a  few,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of 
the  others,  viz: 

I.  Great  embarrassment  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  different 
school  years  established  by  the  school  laws.  The  school  year  proper  com- 
mences July  I.  The  county  superintendents  report  progress  of  their  schools 
for  the  year  ending  September  i.  The  trustees'  financial  reports,  which  are 
condensed  by  the  county  superintendents  and  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  are  for  the  year  ending  September  i.  School  directors 
are  elected  for  the  year  ending  the  first  Saturday  in  October.  The  trustees' 
financial  reports  to  the  conmiissioners  are  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  report  of  taxes  collected 
for  school  purposes  is  for  the  year  ending  November  i.  The  report  of  inte- 
rest on  the  school  fund  is  for  the  year  ending  November  15.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent makes  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  when,  nobody 
knows.  The  State  Superintendent  assumes  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  two 
years  ending  March  14.  Township  trustees,  who  act  as  school  trustees,  as- 
smne  their  duties  for  the  two  years  ending  the  first  Monday  in  April.  The 
coanty  superintendent's  report  of  the  number  and  names  of  teachers  licensed 
is  made  for  the  year  ending  May  31.  The  county  superintendents  are  elected 
for  the  two  years  ending  the  first  Monday  in  June.  School  trustees  in  cities 
and  towns  are  elected,  each  for  three  years,  ending  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
sity  or  town  council  in  the  month  of  June.    The  report  of  the  commissioners 
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concerning  the  condition  of  the  school  fund  and  the  additions  thereto,  is 
made  for  the  year  ending  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  in 
June. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  unavoidable,  but  many  of  them  are  without 
apparent  reason.  They  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  produce  great  confosion 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

2.  The  liquor  law  of  March  17,  1875,  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
licenses  issued  by  county  authorities  shall  ''be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of 
the  county  in  which  such  licenses  are  obtained."  There  is  no  county  school 
fund,  each  county  holds  a  part  of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State.  If 
the  proceeds  of  the  licenses  were  paid  into  this  fund,  it  would  become  a  pait 
of  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  the  interest  thereon  would  be  distribnted 
all  over  the  State.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  liquor  licenses  in  a  county  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children  in  that  specific  county. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  legislature  intended  to  use  the  term  "  revenue,"  in- 
stead of  the  term  "  fund."  An  opinion  to  this  effect  has  been  given  by  this 
department,  but  the  matter  should  be  placed  beyond  controversy  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law. 

3.  The  question,  "  Who  is  a  voter  at  a  school  meeting  ?"  has  been  a  paz- 
zling  one  for  several  years.  Section  26  of  the  school  law  provides  "that  at 
such  school  meetings  all  tax  payers  of  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
except  married  women  and  minors."  This  seems  plain  enough  to  a  peison 
who  does  ^not  understand  the  school  law,  but  what  is  a  school  district  ?  A 
school  district  has  no  determinable  geographical  boundaries.  The  only  place 
in  the  school  law  from  which  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  can  be 
obtained,  is  found  in  section  14,  which  provides  that  on  taking  the  annual 
enumeration  ^  [The  trustee]  shall  inquire  of  each  person  whose  name  he  so 
lists  to  which  school  he  or  she  desires  to  be  attached,  and  such  persons  apoD 
making  their  selection  shall  be  considered  as  forming  the  school  district  of 
the  school  selected,  and  none  shall  be  allowed  thereafter  to  attach  themselves 
to  or  have  the  privilege  of  any  other  school  but  by  the  consent  of  the  trustee 
and  for  good  cause  shown."  This  would  seem  to  limit  the  voters  at  school 
meetings  to  those  who  were  enumerated.  Such  was  evidently  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  although  the  Attorney  General  has  been  forced  by  a 
strict  construction  of  the  law  to  so  decide.  The  law  formerly  gave  taxpayers 
who  did  not  have  charge  of  children  of  school  age  the  right  to  become  enu- 
merated, and  thus  become  voters  at  school  meetings.  If  this  provision  were 
re-enacted,  I  think  the  intention  of  the  legislature  would  be  realized. 

{Continued  in  next  number, ") 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


J^'.'i" 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION  IN  INDIANAPOLIS. 


The  "reform"  and  •'retrenchment"  idea  recently  struck  a  member  of  the 
Indianapolis  school  board,  and  he  introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  high  school,  and  of 
modifying  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  it. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  High  School  and  Text- Book  committees, 
who  have  made  the  following  report : 

"  The  joint  committee,  composed  of  the  high  school  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee on  text*books  and  course  of  instruction,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  high  school,  and  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  course  of  instruction  therein,  make  the  following  report: 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  high  school  should 
be  continued  as  a  department  of  our  public  school  system.  Their  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  high  school  is  the  "  poor  man's  college."  In  it  many  fit  them- 
selves for  teachers  and  for  other  employments  requiring  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cation than  the  district  schools  can  give,  who  would  not  be  able,  because  of 
their  limited  means,  to  obtain  such  an  education  if  the  high  school  were  dis- 
continued. 

2.  The  high  school  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  pupils  in  the  lower  grades. 
From  their  first  entrance  into  these  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  declared  fitted  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  and  many  are  in- 
duced to  complete  the  course  in  the  district  schools  who  would  otherwise 
leave  school  at  an  earlier  period. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  first  class  high  school  affords  facilities  for  the  more 
wealthy  of  our  citizens  to  give  to  their  children  an  excellent  education  in  the 
public  school;,  who  would  otherwise  patronize  private  schools  to  attain  that 
end.    The  establishment  and  encouragement  of  private  schools  would  have  a 
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tendency  to  bring  the  public  schools  into  disrepute  by  creating  a  public  senti- 
ment in  the  community  that  the  latter  are  exclusively  schools  for  the  poor 
Such  a  public  sentiment  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  educatioT\, 
and  directly  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  our  State  constitution.  Those  who 
argue  that  the  high  school  is  no  legitimate  part  of  the  common  school  system, 
consider  this  last  named  point  of  so  much  importance  that  they  assert  that  all 
the  people  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  We  belieye  that  our  school  system  should  be  so  organized  and  maio- 
tained  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  that  false,  anti-republicat 
idea,  that  the  better  class  of  schools  should  be  for  the  wealthy  only.  This 
can  be  done  by  so  conducting  our  public  schools  that  they  will  be,  in  fact,  the 
best  that  can  be  had,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  it  will  be  impossible  for 
private  schools  to  exist  in  any  well-informed  community. 

4.  The  pupils  should  be  prepared  in  the  public  schools  to  pursue  intelK- 
gently  and  successfully  the  different  industries  incident  to  our  present  civiUa- 
tion.  In  these  there  are  two  classes  of  laborers :  one  consisting  of  those  who 
labor  under  the  direction  of  others,  and  the  other  of  those  who  direct  the 
labor  of  the  first  class.  These  directors  of  labor  require  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  of  mathematics,  and  of  other  branches  of  learning  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  receive  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  This  being 
so,  it  is  better  that  we  should  educate  our  own  people  to  carry  on  successfully 
our  various  industries  than  to  look  to  other  states  and  countries  for  our  skilled 
laborers  and  supervisors. 

Your  committee,  while  entertaining  these  views,  cannot  consent  to  recon* 
mend  to  the  board  the  continuance  of  anything  having  the  appearance  of  ei- 
travagance  in  the  management  of  the  high  school.  They  point  with  satifac* 
tion  to  the  record  of  the  board  of  the  past  year,  which  shows  a  reduction  ii 
the  expenses  of  the  high  school  of  nearly  $6,000,  which  reduction  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  could  learn,  impaired  the  efHciency  of  the  school." 

As  the  two  committees  comprise  five  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Board, 
and  as  they  are  unanimous  in  their  report,  it  is  certain  that  the  report  will  be 
adopted  when  taken  up  for  consideration,  and,  it  is  believed,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

The  part  of  their  report  which  refers  to  the  course  of  instruction,  will  be 
given  next  month. 


HIS 
-X- 


MARK. 

There  is  no  sentiment  gaining  ground  in  this  country  more  rapidly  than  that 
the  safety  and  ]3ermanence  of  our  government  is  dependent  upon  general  in- 
telligence. Formerly  only  educators  and  educational  papers  took  interest  in 
this  subject ;  now^  the  far-seeing  of  all  classes,  and  the  secular  press,  without 
regard  to  party,  are  discussing  the  matter,  and  are  almost  unamimously  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  universal   intelligence  must  accompany  universal 
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saftage.  All  agree  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  universal  education,  but 
tbere  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  bring  this  about.  The 
general  means  suggested  is  compulsory  attendance. 

Tkt  Indianapolis  News  gives  the  following  as  a  leading  editorial,  and  pre* 
'  sents  the  subject  so  fully  and  fairly  that  the  article  is  given  entire: 

"  No  lesson  is  simpler  than  that  which  teaches  that  the  comer  stone  of  free 
<    institutions  is  intelligence.     The  Spanish  republics  in  America  are  founded 
upon  ignorant  suffrage,  and  they  have  neither  stability  nor  prosperity.     France 
failed  in  her  previous  attempts  in  this  way  because  more  than  half  of  her 
people  could  not  read  the  ballots  they  cast.    The  bloody  attempt  at  self-gov- 
^     emment  in  Spain  ended  in  a  despotism  because  of  her  unlettered  white  rabble. 
'    Ignorant  adults  must  have  a  despotic  government.    Foster,  in  a  recent  speech 
•   to  the  radicals  of  England,  said:  *  You  demand  universal  suffrage;  I  demand 
/    universal  education  to  go  with  it.'    The  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion at  Saratoga  last  year  considered  this  subject  with  reference  to  this  coun- 
\^     try,  especially  the  South.    In  1870  the  nine  cotton  states  contained  fifty-one 
per  cent  of  voters  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.     A  large  portion  of  this^ 
of  coarse,  was  negroes,  but  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  per  cent  exclusive  of 
,     them  to  be  startling;  and  it  is  not  comforting  to  learn  that  in  the  whole  United 
States  there  are  1,600,000  adult  male  citizens  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write,  who  do  not  know  what  baUots  they  cast,  and  depend  for  an  understand- 
ing  (sic)  of  the  issues  involved  on  the  word-of-mouth  instruction  they  receive 
from  ward  bummers,  workers,  and  rounders.     Dexter  Hawkins,  of  the  New 
>     York  bar,  in  his  paper  on  '  Education  the  Need  of  the  South,'  maintains  it  is- 
the  greatest  need  of  the  whole  country. 

'  1,600,000  illiterate  adult  citizens  is  a  load  no  free  government  can  long 

cany;  it  is  a  disease  so  wide-spread  that,  unless  cured,  it  will  certainly  be  fatal 

'    to  liberty,  and  its  only  cure  is  the  free  common  school.    This  is  a  question 

I    more  vital  to  the  interests  of  a  free  government  than  tariffs,  banks,  money,  or 

politics.     Compared  with  it  they  lie  upon  the  surface,  while  this  goes  to  the 

very  root  and  marrow  of  the  republic' 

The  taxable  property  of  the  sixteen  southern  states  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  New  York,  while  they  pay  about  one-half  as  much  school  tax.  But 
even  in  the  northern  states  there  are  446,000  adult  males  who  have  to  write 
I  their  names  thus :  X.  There  are  no  reasons  to  be  urged  in  this  regard  that 
'  can  be  gainsaid,  and  it  will  not  be  a  cycle  of  time  before  the  people  of  the 
I  land  come  to  feel  that  compulsory  education  is  a  necessity,  and  some  such  law 
V  passed  as  Mr.  Hawkins  advocates : 

'After  a  certain  date,  say  ten  years  after  the  school  is  provided,  admit  no 

illiterate,  either  white  or  colored,  to  the  right  vf  suffrage.    This  will  cost 

\  money,  but  it  will,  in  one  generation,  eradicate  the  evil  of  ignorant  suffrage, 

^    insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic,  and  put  the  southern  states  upon  a  basis 

'    of  solid  and  enduring  prosperity  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.' 

Education  is  not  a  panacea.  It  does  not  follow  but  that  the  agitator  edu- 
cated is  worse  than  the  agitator  unlettered ;  but  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
education  is,  the  percentage  of  the  evils  that  flow  from  political  wickedness  is 
less.    Concerning  pauperism,  Mr.  Hawkins  says : 


i 


I 
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*  In  the  three  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  the  illiterate  fur- 
nish thirty  times  their  proportionate  share  of  paupers,  and  ten  times  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  criminals.  Illiterates  in  America  commit  fifty  times  their 
numerical  proportion  of  crimes.  *  *  *  It  is  possible  by  education  to  re- 
duce crime  in  this  country  ninety  per  cent,  and  pauperism  ninety-six  per  cent. 
The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  by  universal  education,  in  seven  years  reduced 
the  number  of  crimes  51  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  paupers  25  per  cent'" 


SIMPLE  JUSTICE. 


An  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  recently,  charging  that 
Stale  Superintendent  Smart  is  opposed  to  the  State  Normal  School.  As 
Mr.  Smart  is  now  in  Europe,  and  cannot  speak  for  himself,  it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  say  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  writer  has  had  frequent 
conversations  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Normal  School,  and  while  he  fre- 
<juently  criticises  certain  features  of  the  school,  sometimes  severely,  he  uni- 
formly commends  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  all  this  land. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES. 


Some  would-be  economists,  who  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little  money  are 
willing  to  economize  intelligence,  are  trying  to  disparage  the  state  colleges  bjr 
comparing  their  cost  with  the  cost  of  education  at  denominational  collies 

For  example,  one  person  takes  the  State  University  and  estimates  the  cost 
per  student,  and  then  shows  that  the  cost  per  student  at  other  colleges  is  very 
much  less.  This  is  displayed  as  positive  proof  that  the  state  college  is  ex- 
travagant, and  should  therefore  be  abolished.  A  little  more  intelligence  will 
enable  an  ordinary  mind  to  comprehend  that  the  apparent  difference  in  their 
cost  arises  from  the  fact  that  ihe  denominational  school  is  endowed,  and  the 
interest  on  this  endowment  fund  pays  largely  the  salaries  of  the  faculty  and 
other  expenses,  while  in  the  state  college,  there  being  no  endowment,  the 
state  pa3rs  all  expenses  direct.  The  cost  is  the  same,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  source  from  which  the  money  is  drawn. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  article  on  Reading.  Sup't  Calkins  is  high 
authority,  and  the  ideas  expressed  are  certainly  suggestive  and  practical.  The 
following  sentences,  **  Thought  is  the  pivotal  point  around  which  all  other 
matters,  methods,  and  means  used  in  leaching  reading  should  turn,*'  and  ''El- 
ocutionary reading  necessarily  occupies  a  very  small  part  of  the  time  spent  in 
reading,''  are  a  hearty  indorsement  of  an  editorial  article  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal last  October. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  APRIL,  1878. 


RxADiNG. — I.  Vfhat  are  the  chief  ends  to  be  tttained  by  teaching  reading? 
'  2.    What  relation  has  teaching  to  other  branches  of  study  ? 

3.  To  reach  and  grasp  fully  the  thought  of  the  writer,  what  must  be 
known,  for  example  of  the  following:  **  Was  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest 
enemies  themselves  being  judges,  some  of  whom  thought  him  to  be  a  hypo- 
critical old  fox,  destitute  of  private  virtues  ? 

4.  Tell  what  books  of  reference  you  need  to  aid  you  in  gaining  the  full 
import  of  the  above  sentence? 

5.  What  good  results  may  be  gained  from  reading  selections  of  prose  and 
of  poetry  to  children  in  the  Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  Reader? 

PXNMANSHIP. — I.  With  what  materials  should  each  member  of  a  writing 
dass  be  supplied  ? 

2.  Describe  fully  the  position  of  body,  arms,  hands,  and  feet,  which  you 
would  have  pupils  assume  for  writing.  Describe  also  the  position  of  pen  and 
copybook. 

3.  How  many  movements  may  be  employed  in  writing  ?  Name  and  des* 
aibe  them.    What  is  the  value  of  movement  in  writing  ? 

4.  What  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of  letters  ?  What  is  the  unit 
for  measuring  their  jnridth?  What  is  the  rule  for  spacing  and  combining  the 
smtll  letters? 

5.  What  is  meant  hf  principles  in  writing?  Make  and  name  the  principles. 
How  are  principles  combined  in  forming  letters  ?  Write  your  name  and  ana- 
lyze the  first  letter  of  it. 

AuTHMiTic. — I.    A  deigyman's  salary  is  12,500^  which  is  25  per  cent 
more  than  last  year.     What  was  his  salary  last  year?    By  analysis. 
3.    Reduce  3  pecks,  6  quarts,  14  pint  to  the  decimal  of  a  bushel. 

3.  What  is  the  least  number  of  chestnuts  that  can  be  divided  equally 
among  12,  18^  or  24  boys,  without  dividing  a  chestnut? 

4.  Define  a  fraction,  a  proper  fraction,  an  improper  fraction,  and  a  mixed 
Bomber.    Give  an  examjde  of  each. 
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5.  What  is  the  amount  of  15,460,  at  7^  per  cent  from  April  i,  1870,  to 
January  17,  1872? 

6.  How  many  bushels  will  a  bin  hold  which  is  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide, 
and  5.4  feet  deep? 

7.  If  3  men,  working  6  hours  a  day,  can  build  a  wall  4  feet  high,  3  feet 
thick,  and  60  feet  long,  in  3  days,  in  how  many  days  of  10  houis  each,  can  5 
men  build  a  similar  wall  6  feet  high,  2  feet  thick,  and  75  feet  long  ?  By  pro- 
portion. 

8.  Define  involution,  evolution,  power,  and  root  Indicate  that  a  certain 
power  of  a  number  is  to  be  found  ?    That  a  certain  root  is  to  be  found. 

9.  What  number  multiplied  by  3*5  will  have  80  for  the  product? 

GiOGKAPHY.— I.  How  many  degrees  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn?    Give  the  proof. 

2.  What  one  of  the  United  States  has  water  boundary  except  on  the  North? 
Give  its  boundary, 

3.  Locate  the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  Black  Hills,  the  National  Park,  Hum- 
boldt River. 

4.  Name  four  seas  cut  by  the  forty-fifth  parallel. 

5.  What  states  and  territories  are  cut  by  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Francisco? 

Geammar.**!.  What  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  personal  prononn? 
Of  a  conjunction  ? 

2.  In  what  are  the  adjective  and  the  adverb  alike?  In  what  are  they  dif- 
ferent? 

3.  What  office  does  the  verb  perform  in  every  sentence  ? 

4.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intnii- 
sitive  verb. 

5.  Define  a  compound  and  a  complex  sentence.  Give  an  illustration  of 
each. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  **  Out  of  the  graves  of  our  heroes 
blooms  the  fair  flower  of  patriotism." 

7.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following :  "  On  the  margin  of  the 
river  which  runs  near  the  college  stood  many  forest  trees." 

8.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following:  Cupful^  brother^it^Utw,  cargo^ 
tomato,  Mussulman, 

9.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  both  singular  and  plural 
nouns.     Illustrate. 

la     What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  wriie^  J^one.^  get^  lit^  siiy  lay^ 
Jly^  can. 

History.— I.  What  colonies  were  settled  by  persons  from  Massachusetts? 
Where  and  when  were  the  settlements  made  ? 

2.  What  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  political  constitutions  of 
the  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  colonies? 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  of  citizenship  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to-day? 
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4.  When  was  Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union  ?  Where,  when,  and  by 
whom  was  the  first  European  settlement  made  within  the  territory  of  the 
State? 

5.  ¥rhat  were  some  of  the  chief  political  causes  of  the  rebellion  ?  Show, 
if  yon  can,  a  connection  between  the  political  views  of  what  were  styled  the 
**  North  "  and  the  **  South,  ^  and  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  two  sections. 

Physiology. — i.  What  is  the  physiological-  process  by  which  a  broken 
bone  is  repaired? 

2.  What  different  general  rules  would  you  giye,  lor  rest  and  sleep,  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  various  vocations  of  life  ? 

3.  What  evil  effects  are  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  cosmetics  and  hair  dyes  ? 

4.  Why  should  a  child  never  be  subjected  to  the  influences  of  sudden  and 
alarming  noises  or  actions  ? 

5.  Describe  the  eye. 

Theory  akd  Practice. — i.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  per- 
mittiiig  pupils  to  recite  consecutively  or  by  turn  ? 

2.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  recite  with  a  natural  and  distinct  ut- 
terance? 

3.  What  importance  do  yon  attach  to  effective  moral  training  in  school  ? 

4.  Why  should  such  epithets  as  ''dunce,"  ''blockhead,"  etc.,  never  be  ap- 
plied to  a  pupil  ? 

5.  Why  should  children  be  taught  processes  before  rules  ? 


AN  EARLY  FRIEND  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal : 

The  old  laws  of  the  several  New  England  colonies  contain  many  evidences 
of  the  disposition  of  the  early  legislative  authorities  of  those  colonies  to  pro- 
ride,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  support  of  public  shools,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning;  but,  Benjamin  Symms,  who  lived  in  Elizabeth  Qty  county,  Vir- 
ginia, was  probably  the  first  man  on  the  continent  of  North  America  who,  by 
the  use  of  his  own  means,  made  provision  for  founding  a  free  school.  His 
name,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  known  among  the  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion; nevertheless,  at  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  held  in 
1642-3  (about  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  ago),  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
words  following : 

"  Be  it  also  enacted  and  confirmed,  upon  consideration  had  of  the  godly 
disposition  and  good  intent  of  Benjamin  Symms,  deceased,  in  founding,  by 
his  last  wiU  and  testament,  a  free  school  in  Elizabeth  [city]  county,  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  others  in  the  like  pious  performances,  that  the  said  will 
and  testament,  with  all  donations  therein  contained,  concerning  the  free  school 
and  the  situation  thereof  in  the  said  county,  and  the  land  appertaining  to  the 
same,  shall  be  confirmed  according  to  the  true  meaning  and  godly  intent  of 
the  said  testator,  without  any  alienation  or  conversion  thereof  to  any  place  or 
county.  J.  B*  D. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  present  term  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones  in  the  historf  of  the 
institution.  There  are  over  four  hundred  students  now  attending.  The  spriag 
term  began  April  3.  It  will  close  June  19.  The  school  now  occupies  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  school  building.  It  is  inspiring  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  over  four  hundred  earnest,  intelligent  young  men  and  women 
when  they  are  assembled  for  morning  worship.  With  very  few  ezceptioDS 
the  faces  show  a  purpose.  All  parts  of  the  state  are  represented.  One  county 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state  is  represented  by  twenty^three  students. 
The  students  have  been  drawn  here  by  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  thorough,  systematic  work.  They  seem  to  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  ^* short  cuif*  no  *^ patent  process"  not  even  any 
^*  Royal  Road**  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  learned,  and  to  profes- 
sional eminence.  Mr.  S.  S.  Parr  has  been  employed  to  assist  in  some  depart- 
ments for  the  present  term.  A  class  of  seventeen  will  graduate  in  June. 
Commencement,  June  19,  instead  of  21,  as  stated  in  catalogue. 


SPECIAL  TO  TRUSTEES— ALL  READ. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  made  the  following  answer  to  questions, 
which  are  of  general  interest : 

1.  The  law  does  not  authorize  the  county  superintendent  to  empiojr  ai 
assistant. 

2.  School  teachers  and  trustees  have  no  control  over  pupils  after  they  hate 
reached  home  upon  being  dismissed  from  school.  They  cannot  be  compelled 
to  study  at  home  or  anywhere  else. 

3.  A  teacher  having  a  valid  contract  and  license  cannot  be  dismissed  on- 
less  he  has  violated  that  contract,  and  can  collect  pay,  provided  he  presents 
himself  regularly  to  teach  all  who  come,  be  they  few  or  many. 

4.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  elect  a  teadier, 
and  the  trustee  is  not  bound  by  the  action  of  any  such  meeting. 


The  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  been  interested  in  and  certainly  profited 
by  the  series  of  letters  just  closed,  entitled  ^'Oakley  and  Oearbrooky"  by  ^Chas. 
Wackford,"  will  be  interested  to  learn  the  real  name  of  the  author.  Tk 
veritable  man  is  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  superintendent  of  the  Washington  schools. 
Judging  from  the  many  kind  expressions  which  have  reached  us  in  regazd  to 
these  articles,  Mr.  Hunter  may  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  his  first 
serial. 

Thb  State  University  will  graduate  a  class  of  23,  June  12. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


J.  T.  McAvoy,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Drawing,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  M. 
Haworth  McAvoy,  author  of  Copy  Slipis,  will  conduct  a  normal  in  their 
specialties,  in  the  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis,  beginning  July  8,  and  continuing 
five  weeks.  They  will  also  engage  to  do  work  in  institutes  in  August  and 
September. 

The  Jefferson  county  normal  will  be  held  at  Madison,  beginning  July  22, 
Pleasant  Bond,  Jos.  Tingley,  and  T.  H.  Harrison,  are  among  the  instructors 
announced.    The  whole  is  under  the  care  of  sup't  S.  W.  Pritchard. 

A  six-weeks'  normal  will  be  opened  in  Greenfield,  July  15,  under  the  con- 
trol of  W.  H.  Sims,  W.  S.  Smith,  and  Kate  R.  Geary. 

A  nonnal  institute  will  be  opened  at  Aurora,  July  i,  and  continue  eight 
weeks.    The  instructors  are  F.  H.  Tufts,  H.  B.  Hill,  and  W.  H.  Isley. 

The  Miami  county  normal  will  be  held  this  year  at  Amboy,  beginning 
July  15,  for  a  term  of  four  weeks.  Sup't  Ewing  wiU  be  assisted  by  H.  G* 
Wilson,  sup't  of  Cass  county,  and  A.  J.  Smith,  of  Wabash. 

B.  F.  French  and  A.  D.  Snively  will  open  a  four-weeks'  normal  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  July  15. 

The  Hamilton  county  normal  is  to  begin  July  15.  Prospects  flattering. 
Coanty  sup't  U.  B.  McKenzie  is  conductor. 

The  Tipton  county  normal  will  open  at  Tipton  July  8,  and  continue  six 
weeks.    Instructors,  sup't  B.  M.  Blount,  M.  P.  Goodykoontz,  and  others* 

A  normal  will  be  opened  at  Corydon,  July  29,  to  continue  six  weeks.  In- 
structors, J.  P.  Funk,  J.  C.  Chilton,  Mis.  A.  W.  Brewster,  P.  B.  Hays,  J.  T. 
Wilson,  Sue  M.  Funk,  and  county  sup't  D.  F.  Lemon, 

A.  W.  Clancy  and  D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker  will  conduct  a  four-weeks'  normal 
at  Munde,  b^;inning  July  15. 

The  Marshall  county  normal  will  open  at  Plymouth,  July  22,  for  six  weeks. 
Instructors,  county  sup't  W.  E.  Bailey  and  A.  M.  Ward. 


RisnvG  Sun. — The  Rising  Sun  graded  school  closed  for  the  year,  April  26. 
Fhre  students  graduated.  The  trustees  have  engaged  Sup't  Stultz  for  next 
year.  They  know  they  have  a  good  superintendent,  and  acted  wisely  in  em- 
ploying him  before  he  was  stolen  away.    He  has  had  charge  of  the  school 

six  years,  and  is  more  popular  with  the  people  than  at  any  former  time. 

*  *  * 

Union  City. — The  high  school  commencement  this  year  was  a  memorable 
occasion.  The  six  graduates,  all  girls,  did  themselves  and  their  teacher  much 
credit.  The  State  Superintendent  was  present  and  made  an  address.  The 
ssperintendent's  report  agrees  with  the  report  printed  in  the  paper  to  the  effect 
that  the  exercises  of  the  graduates  were  highly  creditable,  smd  that  Snp't 
J.  C  Eagle  is  doing  good  work  for  the  schools. 


\ 
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SEYMOxnt. — Enrollment  for  present  year,  767 ;  increase  over  previou  year, 
62.  Average  daily  belonging  present  year,  552;  increase,  72.  Avenge  dailj 
attendance  present  year,  516;  increase,  84.  Average  per  cent  daily  attend- 
ance on  belonging,  93IJ ;  increase,  3.  Number  of  pupils  present  it  evoy 
roll  call  and  not  tardy,  72;  increase,  $&  Cases  of  tardiness  the  preseot 
year,  622;  Decrease  over  the  previous  year,  469. 

The  above  are  the  closing  items  of  our  school  of  nine  months,  ending 
May  24,  1878.  Had  no  graduating  class.  Will  have  eight  next  year.  One 
of  the  most  successful  years  of  my  school  work  has  just  passed.  The  same 
teachers,  with  one  exception,  will  pursue  the  work  the  coming  year.  We  had 
a  most  splendid  closing,  Dr.  Bayliss  delivering  a  lecture  ma  ''Our  Homes 
and  our  Schools,"  to  a  very  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

J.  W.  CALDWELL,  Sup't 

Warsaw. — ^The  high  school  commencement  occurred  May  23 — three  grad- 
uates. We  have  seen  nothing  that  approaches  the  style  displayed  in  the  get 
up  of  the  programmes  and  invitations  sent  out.  The  taste  displayed  is  be- 
yond our  criticism,  except  the  ProJ,  before  the  superintendent's  name.  The 
plain  W.  H.  Wheeler  would  be  an  improvement. 

ViNCENNBS. — Graduating  class,  4  males,  8  females,  total,  12.  Enrolled  in 
schools,  1,109.  In  high  school,  137.  Our  high  school  gets  a  great  manj 
from  the  Catholic  school  after  confirmation.  Number  of  teachen  in  pablic 
schools,  17.  We  are  building  a  new  ^10,000  school  building  in  second  ward. 
Length  of  school,  200  days.    Superintendent's  salary,  ^1,600. 

Dantills.— The  Central  Normal  School  has  been  removed  from  Ladoga 
to  Danville  earlier  than  was  anticipated.  It  seems  that  the  removal  was  an 
event  long  to  be  remembered  by  both  Ladoga  and  Danville.  The  Princqial 
of  the  school,  W.  F.  Harper,  reports  that  the  transfer  was  a  grand  success, 
that  175  students  went  with  him,  and  that  they  were  regularly  organiied  and 
at  hard  work  two  days  after  their  arrival  at  Danville. 

It  seems  that  the  Ladoga  people  claim  that  the  Central  Normal  kasn^iem 
removed, 

Plymouth. — ^The  written  and  oral  examinations  of  the  Plymouth  schools 
began  May  16,  and  continued  till  May  30,  when  the  anniversary  exereises 
took  place. 

Noblksville. — The  Noblesville  high  school  graduated  six  students  this 
year;  th^  commencement  occurred  May  2.    F.  W.  Reubelt,  sup't. 

Peru. — ^A  special  committee  of  visitors  represent  the  Peru  schools  in  excd- 
lent  condition  under  the  superintendency  of  G.  G.  Manning. 

Frankfort. — Commencement  exercises  of  the  high  school  to  take  place 
June  II. 

Spiceland. — Commencement  exercises,  June  21 ;  Senior  class,  7 ;  Normal 
Institute  to  begin  July. 

Franklin. — High  school  commencement  May  24. 
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BuBUN. — The  higli  school  had  its  commencement  on  the  afternoon  of 
AprilT26.  Sup*t  Smart  delivered  the  address.  W.  W.  White  is  principal  of 
the  school,  and  the  year  jnst  closed  is  remarked  as  the  most  successful  of  his 
many  successful  years  in  Dublin, 

CAMBRIDGE  City. — High  school  commencement  took  place  on  Friday, 
May  17.  Two  young  ladies  and  two  young  gentlemen  were  graduated.  The 
occasion  was  pleasing  and  creditable.     Prof.  Hall  is  retained  for  next  year. 

Vernon. — ^The  Vernon  schools,  under  W.  S.  Almond,  closed  for  the  year 
with  the  general  commendations  of  the  patrons. 

Greensburg. — ^The  Greensburg  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  twenty, 
May  23. 

Mt.  Vbrnon. — The  high  school  commencement  occurred  May  30  and  31. 
&teen  graduates. 

Clark  County. — Clark  county  has  some  of  that  class  of  economists  (?) 
who  always  begin  to  save  by  cutting  down  school  tax  and  teachers'  wages. 
It  b  hardly  probable  that  these  persons  will  be  taught  to  see  the  folly  of  their 
course,  as  they  are  dull  pupils;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  majority  of  our 
people  will  realize,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  it  will  never  pay  to  economize 
intelligence.  A.  C  Goodwin,  county  superintendent,  has  recently  said  some 
sensible  things  in  the  Jeffersonville  Evening  News,  in  answer  to  one  of  these 
economic  benefactors. 

Marion  County.— The  township  trustees  of  Marion  county  voted  unani- 
mously, on  May  I,  to  take  the  matter  of  employing  teachers  into  their  own  hands, 
as  the  law  directs.  They  agreed  to  consult  with  the  director,  and  other  mem* 
ben  of  school  districts,  so  as  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people  so  far  as 
practicable,  but  determined  not  to  recognize  school  meetings  for  the  puipose 
of  designating  teachers.  If  in  any  cases  such  meetings  are  held,  the  results 
will  be  treated  as  a  petition,  but  in  no  sense  binding  on  the  trustee. 

Wayne  County. — ^The  schools  in  the  several  towns  are  having  their  clos- 
ing exercises  this  month.  A  summer  normal  is  announced  for  July  15,  to 
continue  five  weeks.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  W.  W.  White,  and  county  superintend- 
ent Macpherson  are  the  instructors  and  managers. 

Meteorological. — ^At  Indianapolis,  in  April,  the  highest  temperature  was 
So^  the  lowest,  35^;  dajrs  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell,  17 ;  clear  days,  6;  rain- 
fall, 5.51  inches. 

The  Editor  of  the  Journal  recently  received  a  box  of  geological  specimens 
from  Ezra  Keller,  Corydon,  Ind.  There  is  quite  a  variety,  many  of  them 
are  very  fine,  and  altogether  are  highly  appreciated.  Mr.  Keller  has  a  laige 
collection  and  many  duplicates  which  he  will  sell  at  very  low  rates. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  J.  S.  Irwin, 
diairman,  has  determined  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Fori 
Wayne. 
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School  Revenue  Apportioneent.— The  May  apportionment  of  school 
Tevennes  has  been  completed,  and  the  usual  table  of  statistics  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  apportionment 
is  made  upon  the  basis  of  ^146  per  capita,  and  the  summarized  statement  is  as 
follows : 

Total  collected  from  counties ^15,416  38 

State's  interest  paid .' ^^IMl  5^ 

Balance  in  treasury i)579  9^ 

Total  ready  for  apportionment ^i)034ii39  ^ 

Amount  apportioned 1,028,178  70 

Balance  in  treasury ^5f9^i  H 

The  forty-ninth  axnual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
will  meet  at  the  White  Mountains  July  9, 10, 11, 12,  headquarters  at  Fabyan's. 
This  is  distinctly  a  New  England  institution,  there  never  having  been  bat  one 
session  held  out  of  this  section ;  but  as  there  is  to  be  no  National  Association 
this  year,  it  is  suggested  that  everybody  attend  this  meeting.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion  is  extended  by  the  president,  Thomas  W.  Bicluiell,  editor  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  the  place  is  one  of  many  attractions,  the  time 
is  auspicious,  and  it  is  hoped  the  West  will  be  fairly  represented. 

^  Central  School  Journal,"  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  monthly 
published  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  starts  out  withyftv  editors  and  seventeen  con- 
tributing editors.    With  such  an  array  of  talent  it  is  not  long  for  this  world. 

The  system  for  grading  country  schools  used  by  Sup't  Moury,  of  Elkhart 
county,  has  as  high  a  reputation  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  state.  Several 
other  counties  have  adopted  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 

J.  P.  Patterson,  of  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  stands  high  as  an  institute 
worker,  especially  in  natural  science.  He  would  accept  a  few  engagements 
in  this  state. 

The  New  Jersey  School  Journal  expired  with  the  April  number,  after  a 
precarious  existence  of  fifteen  months.  It  was  edited  and  published  by  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school.  The  experiment  cost  him,  besides  his  labor, 
1500  in  cash.    Next, 

D.  W.  Dennis,  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  Richmond  high  school, 
nas  organized  a  class  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. The  work  will  begin  June  3.  Fossils  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond are  numerous  and  varied. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  after  a  temporary  suspension  of 
several  weeks,  has  started  again  with  the  statement  that  «  while  the  profession 
of  teacher' shall  last  the  Weekly  will  last.'' 

Purdue  University. — Examinations  begin  June  10.  Commencement, 
June  13. 

Wabash  College. — Commencement,  June  26;  graduates,  18. 
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PERSONAL. 


Professor  Joseph  Heniy,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  died  in  Washington, 
May  I2»  in  the  8 1st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
American  scientists  of  his  age.  His  early  experiments  with  electricity  pointed 
the  way  to  Morse's  later  discoveries.  In  1846,  when  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute was  first  organized,  he  was  made  its  secretary,  which  position  he  held  tiU 
his  death. 

i  John  Young,  the  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  on  the  National 
'  tjcket,  was  the  first  presidents  of  the  North  Western  Christian  University. 
He  was  afterwards  United  States  Consul  to  Dublin,  Ireland.  For  the  past 
eight  or  ten  yeais  he  has  been  practicing  law  in  Indianapolis,  but  not  with 
marked  success.  He  was  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  late  town- 
ship election.    He  is  over  60  years  of  age. 

V     W.  S.  Walker,  and  all  his  subordinate  teachers  at  CentreviUe,  have  been 
retained  for  next  year. 

MiltOD  Garrigus,  having  accepted  the  nomination  for  State  Senator,  has 
resigned  the  superintendency  of  Howard  county.  Mr.  Garrigus  resigns  his 
office,  but  does  not  resign  his  interest  in  the  schools  of  his  county  or  the  state. 

John  W.  Barnes,  an  Asbury  graduate  of  '74,  a  practical  teacher  and  a  hard 
worker,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Howard  county,  vice  M.  Gar- 
rigus, resigned. 

F.  W.  Reubelt  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Miss 
Annis  Henry  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  high  school  of  Noblesville 
for  the  years  1878-9. 

B.  Wilson  Smith  has  prepared  a  complete  set  of  school  blanks  for  trustees 
and  teachers.  Having  closed  his  school  at  Brookston,  he  moves  to  Lafayette 
to  engage  in  the  general  school  supply  business. 

J.  C.  Eagle  will  remain  at  Union  City  next  year.  He  has  already  had 
charge  of  these  schools  five  years. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Washington  schools,  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  has  again  been  re-elected  as  superintendent  of  the  Seymour 
schools. 

S.  H.  Hastings,  the  past  year  at  Portland,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Decatur  schools. 

Geo.  W.  Register,  former  school  superintendent  of  Sullivan  county,  has  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  Representative.  If  he  can  be  elected,  the  schools 
will  be  sure  of  another  good  friend. 

J.  R.  Han,  sup't  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools,  has  been  re-elected  for 
next  year. 

S.  S,  Hamill,  the  Elocutionist,  says  that  his  *<  Summer  School  of  Elocution," 
to  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  HI.,  is  nearly  full. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Sidney  A.  Nortoii|  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural College.    Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co. 

This  little  volume,  of  300  pp.,  is  intended  as  a  text-book,  not  as  a  manual 
of  reference.  The  author  writes  out  of  a  large  experience  as  a  practical 
teacher,  and  has  given  those  subjects  prominence  which  enter  most  into  tiic 
common  affairs  of  life.  The  cardinal  principles  are  set  forth  in  a  clear,  coih 
cise  way,  and  the  experiments  are  such  as  can  be  performed  with  inexpensi?e  1 
apparatus.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  (paper,  type,  binding,  etc.)  is  of 
that  high  order  we  always  expect  from  this  House. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric,  by  Tames  DeMille.    New  York:  Harper  &  BtoB. 
J.  M.  OUcott,  Indianapolis,  Western  Agent. 

The  fresh  and  attractive  style  in  which  this  book  is  written  contrasts  it  in  a  / 
marked  way  with  most  works  on  this  important  subject.  Composition  has  for 
its  primary  object  to  teach  "  how  to  write  books  ;*'  Rhetoric  has  for  its  chief 
object  to  teach  "how  to  read  books.''  As  everybody  reads  bookS|  everyfoodj 
should  study  Rhetoric,  that  he  may  know  how  to  appreciate  and  judge  them. 
Could  our  classic  English  be  studied  as  classic  Latin  is  studied,  equal  cultare 
might  be  derived  from  it;  but  such  a  study  can  only  be  pursued  by  means  of 
a  knowledge  of  Rhetoric. 

The  book  before  us  gives  prominence  to  this  culture  idea,  and  in  this  it 
is  characteristic  and  commendable.    It  should  be  examined. 

The  Literary  World,  published  by  E.  H.  Hames  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  a 
16  pp.,  three- column  monthly,  that  every  person  interested  in  the  better  das 
of  new  books,  should  see.  The  careful  reviews  of  new  books,  by  competent 
critics,  are  valuable. 

Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  in  three  lavge  volumes,  published  by 
J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  the  kind 
published.     It  is  almost  indispensable  to  a  student  of  English  literature. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


S.  J.  Wright  and  E.  O.  Kennard  will  hold  a  four-weeks'  normal,  at 
Spiceland,  Henry  county,  Ind.,  beginning  July  22.  Lewis  Jones,  of  the  In- 
dianapolis normal,  and  the  county  superintendent,  will  assist.  6-2t 

A.  G.  Alcott,  the  elocutionist  whom  many  teachers  of  the  slate  will  re- 
member pleasantly,  after  a  vacation  of  professional  work  for  a  term  of  four 
or  five  years,  is  intending  to  give  at  least  a  part  of  his  time  to  his  professioo. 
Superintendents  wishing  the  services  of  one  of  the  best  elocutionists  in  the 
West  should  correspond  with  Mr.  Alcott,  at  Indianapolis. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 
A  REPORT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 


The  fact  that  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  has  been  in  existence 
less  than  five  years,  and  that  it  now  ranks  first  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  land,  has  caused  a  conjecture  in  this  minds  of  some  as  to  how  so 
much  could  be  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  whether  everything  really  is  as 
set  forth  in  the  catalogue  and  circulars. 

To  satisfy  all  it  was  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate 
everything  connected  with  the  school,  and  make  a  public  statement  of  the 
lesult. 

Accordingly,  without  any  directions  by  the  Principal,  or  any  member  of  the 
faculty,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and,  after  three  weeks*  investigation,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

To  the  Public:  Having  thoroughly  and  impartially  examined  everything 
connected  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute, 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Being  notified  of  our  appointment  to  act  as  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Normal  school,  a  meeting  was  called,  at  which  A.  L.  Lam- 
port was  chosen  Chairman,  and  O.  T.  Dwinell,  Secretary.  At  this  meeting 
the  class  registers,  names  of  students  enrolled  present  term,  records,  and 
all  books  that  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  school,  were  by  the  prin- 
cipal placed  in  our  hands,  with  instructions  to  examine  critically  and  impar-- 
tialfy. 

These  documents  were  examined  in  detail,  and  lest  it  might  appear  that 
our  statements  were  copied,  we  resolved  ourselves  into  committees,  one  to 
visit  each  building,  determine  its  cost,  number  of  rooms,  number  of  students, 
and  accommodations  for  boarding;  another  to  examine  the  library  and  laba- 
latory;  another,  the  different  departments  of  the  school,  etc. 

The  result  of  this  special  investigation  is  here  given : 

Departments — Preparatory^  Teachers^  Busines^  Collegiate^  Engineering^ 
Musical^  Fine  Art,  Phonographic^  Telegraphic, 

Enrollment  present  (3d)  term,  to  fifth  week 1117 

Number  of  Instructors 17 

Number  of  daily  recitations,  not  including  those  in  the  extra  branches...     58 

Average  number  of  students  in  each  class 44 

Number  of  Literary  and  Debating  Societies 25 

The  work  in  these  societies  is  especially  beneficial,  as  the  improvement  of 
the  members  indicates. 

The  *'Star"  and  the  "Crescent"  Literaries,  the  permanent  societies  of  the 
school,  have,  during  the  present  year,  at  an  expense  of  ^1,000,  refitted  their 
halls.  These,  for  beauty  and  convenience,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  lit- 
erary cociety  halls  in  the  State. 
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The  societies  are  rapidly  improving,  and  are  doing  an  independent,  original 
literary  work,  truly  meritorious. 

Value  of  apparatus  (actual  cost  as  shown  by  bills) IM25 

This  is  all  new  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Number  of  vols,  in  School  Library  (including  only  standard  works)  .....1,205 

School  reports,  magazines,  and  G>ngressional  reports.. x,ioa 

Number  of  vols,  in  private  libraries,  accessible  to  students 1,525 

Buildings. — Cost  of  College  buildings  and  grounds $40,000 

Cost  of  furnishing. 4,500 

The  Chapel  Hall  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building.  There  are 
seven  large,  well-ventilated  Recitation  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main 
building,  and  in  the  west  wing  The  Book  Store  and  Normal  Printing  Office 
are  also  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building.  On  the  third  floor  are  the 
Society  Halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hundred. 

In  the  east  wing  are  found  the  Ofiices  and  the  Teachers'  Rooms. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  west  wing  is  the  Conunercial  room,  one  of  the  most 
completely  furnished  rooms  in  the  land. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  west  wing  is  the  Fine  Art  Hall. 

Cost  of  East  Hall  and  furniture ^i3>3iS  24 

It  has  recently  bee  refitted  at  a  cost  of  ^2,000,  and  contains  thirty-five  suites 
of  rooms.    Cost  of  additional  furniture,  ^25. 

Total  value  of  building  and  furniture ^16,243  24. 

Cost  of  Flint's  Hall  and  furniture I3i5<^  <x> 

For  a  yard,  the  lots  north  of  this  building  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of - 950  00 

Total  value  of  Flint's  Hall  and  grounds 14,45000 

Cost  of  Garrison's  Hall.. — , SiS^o  00 

Cost  of  two  smaller  buildings,  erected  for  self-boarding. 2,100  00 

Total  value  of  buildings,  controlled  by  the  Principal....**.... ^2,793  34. 

Expenses. — Salaries  of  teachers |i3f000  00 

Salaries  of  Clerks 1,200  06 

<*         Nurses 1,01400 

*'         Janitor  and  other  necessary  help... 1,20000 

Amount  paid  for  fuel 1,064  ^ 

Amount  paid  for  repairs,  reconstruction  of  buildings,  and  addi- 
tional accommodation  of  students,  the  past  year. 3,800  00 

Actual  supplies  for  school,  including  books,  apparatus,  etc I>ii4  25 

The  books,  as  well  as  other  facts,  show  that  these  expenses  have 

been  even  greater  during  preceding  years. 

Incidental  expenses,  postage,  and  advertising 2,364  59 

Total  expense  for  one  year.. ....^24,757  07 

Elpense  to  Each  Student. — From  the  memoranda  of  several  students^ 
the  following  is  the  average  yearly  bill : 

Board,  tuition,  and  room  rent,  per  year,  if  paid  in  advance ^125  00 
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The  rooms  are  well  fuxnished  with  eyeiytfamg  as  found  itemized  in  the  cat- 
tlogne.  Bed-clothing  washed,  rooms  cared  for,  etc.  The  student  has  the 
pHTilege  of  boarding  at  any  of  the  many  boarding  halls,  of  selecting  his  own 
room,  and  of  changing  either  or  both  at  any  time. 

Amount  paid  by  student  for  light,  fuel,  and  vrashing ^18  76 

Absehtte  necessary  expense  for  one  year, 143  75 

The  fact  that  the  school  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  buildings  erected  by  private  individuals  for 
the  accmmodation  of  the  students. 

Among  the  most  prominent  are  the  following:  The  Temple,  a  beautiful 
frame  structure,  containing  thirty  separate  rooms.  This  building  was  erected 
and  furnished  by  Miss  Christian^  at  an  expense  of  ^6,000. 

Mrs.  Lightfoot  has  a  new  and  very  pleasantly  situated  building,  containing 
thirteen  large  and  neatly  furnished  rooms;  cost,  $2,500. 

Sefton's  Hall,  a  brick  structure,  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Col- 
lege building.  This  Hall  contains  eighteen  commodious  and  well  furnished 
rooms.    Cost  of  building  and  furnishing,  ^3,000. 

Dodge's  Hall,  a  new  wooden  structure,  containing  twelve  rooms.  Erected 
and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  ^2,500. 

Lempster's  Hall,  a  brick  structure,  containing  twelve  rooms,  erected  and 
famished  at  a  cost  of  ^2,500. 

Private  Accommodations. — Aside  from  the  accommodations  afforded  by 
the  various  halls  and  other  buildings  in  connection  with  the  school  and  under 
its  immediate  supervision,  for  all  of  those  who  prefer  private  rooms,  ample 
provision  is  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  large  and  pleasant  village  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  College. 

These  people  are  as  self-sacrificing  and  obliging  as  any  with  whom  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  associate.  Their  houses  have  been  construct  with  a  view 
to  the  special  accommodation  of  students,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make 
everything  convenient  and  pleasant.  Between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy  five  commodious  and  well  furnished  rooms  are 
thus  provided  for  our  use. 

Boarding. — Board,  which  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  can  be  obtained 
at  from  ^1.80  to  ^2  per  week. 

Aside  from  that  portion  of  this  department  which  is  under  the  immediate 
contrd  of  the  Principal,  there  are  eighteen  independent  halls,  between  which 
and  those  of  the  Principal  there  is  such  a  lively  competition  that  the  board 
furnished  is  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  for  the  money.  The  advantages  thus 
afforded  are  truly  superior. 

School  Work. — It  is  unnecessory  to  call  attention  to  the  work  in  the 
das  room.  It  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  practical.  That  it  is  satisfactory, 
is  proven  in  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  those  entering  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  remain  until  its  close.  There  are  many  in  attendance  who  began 
in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  will  remain  in  the  school  until  they  com- 
plete the  full  course—/^  best  recommendation  any  school  can  have* 
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We  den.ie»  however,  to  call  attentioii  to  the  fiict  that  the  classes  are  not  so 
large  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  average  number  being  44  to  each  dass. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  both  citizens  and  students  for  their  kind- 
ness in  aiding  us  to  make  this  report  We,  the  Committeei  having  had  fite 
access  to  all  the  books,  records,  and  such  other  information  as  was  neoesuiy 
to  complete  this  report,  have  impartially  and  unprejudicedly  presented  the 
facts,  not  as  favoring  a  friend,  but  as  they  are  found  really  to  exist  We  hold 
ounelves  accountable  for  any  and  everything  contained  in  this  report.     'T 

A.  L.  Lamport,  Bristol,  Ind.;  Jesse  Summers,  Thomtown,  Ind.;  O.  T. 
Dwinell,  Marshfield,  Vt;  M.  A.  Mount,  CimwfordsviUe,  Ind.;  R.  A.  Haste, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.;  J.  W.  Adams,  Columbia  City,  Ind.;  W.  O.  Geoi^ge,  NoUes- 
ville,  Ind.;  Theo.  Menges,  Brazil,  Ind.;  Charles  Davisson,  Sheridan,  Ind.; 
P.  T.  Lewellen,  Sheldon,  III;  James  H.  Qark,  Edmburg,  Ind. 


THE  INDIANA  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  LADOGA, 

INDIANA. 


The  statement  abroad  that  this  school  has  been  removed  to  Danville,  Ind., 
is  not  true.  Prof.  W,  F.  Harper,  former  principal,  resigned  his  position  as 
principal,  to  take  effect  July  5,  but  when  he  learned  that  Prof.  Warren  Darst, 
of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  T.  B.  McManis,  A.  M.,  were  to  take  chai^  of 
the  school  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  at  once  sought  to  remove  the 
whole  school  to  Danville.  So  apparent  was  his  purpose  that  two  of  the  best 
professors  (Schurs  and  Woodruff),  and  about  one  hundred  of  the  students* 
refused  to  go  with  him.  A  faculty  was  inunediately  put  into  the  school,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  everything  moved  as  smoothly  as  before. 

The  school  is  now  organized  on  a  much  superior  basis,  both  as  to  buildings- 
and  faculty.  A  fine,  large,  two  story  brick,  with  office,  library,  and  recitation 
rooms  below  and  chapel  above,  is  now  in  process  of  erection — will  be  done 
by  the  first  of  September.  The  other  buildings  will  be  put  in  first  class  order 
at  once,  giving  room,  when  all  is  completed  for  five  hundred  students. 

Additions  to  the  library  and  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars will  at  once  be  made  as  the  money  is  provided,  ^even  thousand  dollars, 
in  all,  will  be  expended  this  year  to  put  the  school  on  a  firmer  basis. 

The  short  term,  beginning  July  9,  will  be  of  special  interest,  i.  That  Pro- 
fessor Darst  will  be  present  in  person  to  give  direction  to  the  work.  2.  Dr.  J. 
Tingley,  of  Asbury  University,  has  been  arranged  with  to  be  present  the  first 
week  of  the  term  to  give,  free  of  extra  charge,  such  a  course  of  scientific  and 
practical  lectures  and  illustrations  on  all  branches  of  common  school  teaching 
as  was  never  given  in  any  normal  school  in  this  state.  His  lectures  and  work 
alone  will  be  worth  twice  the  tuition.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  county 
institute  will  be  held  in  the  normal  buildings. 
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Board,  per  week,  $1.75  to  jM«  Rooms  famished,  including  carpet,  at  from 
40  to  75  cents  per  week,  50  cents  being  the  ruling  price.  Tuition,^3.  Insti- 
tute free.    Total  cost  for  the  term  of  four  or  five  weeks,  ^12  to  ^16. 

For  farther  particuhus  concerning  anything  you  may  wish  to  know,  send  a 
postal  to  Rev.  Thos.  B.  McMamis,  Financial  Manager, 

Ladoga,  Montgomery  County,  Ind. 


Charles  H.  Chandler,  Prc^essor  of  Physics  in  Antioch  College,  will  give 
instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  at  Teachers'  Institutes  during  the  summer 
vacation ;  nsing  only  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  showing  that  no  teacher 
need  be  without  apparatus  suitable  for  experimental  illustration  before  ele- 
mentary dassfn,  or  for  object  lessons  before  his  school.  Prof.  Chandler  will 
also  give  instruction  in  the  Metric  System  of  weights  and  measures,  aided  by 
charts  and  apparatus.    His  address,  Yellow  Springs,  O. 

Directors. — ^By  writing  immediately  to  the  Aid  Bureau  you  can  receive 
good,  live  teachers.    We  recommend  none  but  those  who  are  trained  in  their 
profession.    Give  a  brief  statement  of  your  wants,  stating  salary,  etc. 
Address,  Directors'  Aid  Bureau, 

6-2t  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Box  432. 

The  Normal  Institute  of  Elocution  and  Penmanship  to  be  conducted  by 
Prof.  McAvoy  and  wife,  will  open  July  8,  and  continue  five  weeks.  Not 
more  than  ten  pupils  will  recite  at  one  time  in  the  Elocution  classes,  and  a 
less  number  can  be  managed  for.  Mrs.  McAvoy  will  have  charge  of  the  Pen- 
manship Department,  and  will  give  special  attention  to  position  and  move- 
ment. 

Tuition  for  both  Writing  and  Elocution $6  00 

"  Elocution.. , 5  00 

*'  Penmanship. y 2  50 

For  further  information  address  T.  J.  McAvoY, 

119  Hoyt  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Hancock  County  Normal,  to  be  held  at  Greenfield,  July  15,  will 
be  under  the  special  charge  of  W.  H.  Sims,  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield 
schools,  and  Walter  S.  Smith,  principal  of  the  New  Palestine  school,  both 
good  and  experienced  institute  workers.  Besides,  the  schools  will  have  the 
additional  important  feature,  viz:  a  Model  School,  to  be  taught  by  Miss  Kate 
R.  Geaiy,  of  Greenfield.  2  t-s. 

The  best  route  East  is  by  the  Pan-Handle  and  Pennsylvania  Central. 
The  route  goes  to  New  York  City  via  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of  the  quickest,  safest,  and  cheapest  lines  that  can  be  taken.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  for  beauty  and 
variety.    The  noted  Horse-shoe  Bend  is  on  this  road,  and  is  well  worth  trav- 
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cling  nuuty  miles  to  lee.  Peraoni  going  to  Earope,  oi  dmidy  going  to  Ibe 
Eastern  coitt,  wi>uld  contribote  to  their  own  pleunre  and  conrenience  b; 
lakiDg  [he  Pan-Handle  route. 

John  J.  Padrick,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Slale  NonnaJ  School,  Out 
"^  '75i  ^U  engage  to  do  institute  work  during  the  coming  lammer.  AddiM 
tiim,  early,  at  Founlaintown,  Shelby  county,  Ind.  Rerer  to  Superinteodoit 
J.  Campbell,  Peiiysville,  Vennillion  county,  Ind. 

Prtpaid  Samples.  Metric  School  Rq^er,  containing  a  complete  Dailj 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  So  pages,  31x35  '^"^  ^^  ^  '^''^ 
Clan  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cenu.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  Ijxto  cdl, 
best  book  for  Teacher,  21  cents,  (Unbound  Edition,  11  cents.)  School  Hets-, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  f  1.63.  too  sheets,  U^xao  cm.,  3}  K.  Metric 
paper,  16  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Coms- 
pondenls  may  save  from  10  to  30  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  iiy  ordciiiig 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co.,  Monde,  Ind. 

3-tf 

The  School  Jouknal  Map  of  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  oF  the 
most  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  is  37x36  inches  in  siz — ihnn- 
dantly  large  for  otl  ordinojy  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correcdj 
etery  nulroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  ererj 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  ver;  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  st^le,  ca 
faea.vy  map  pi^>er,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  rem&rkably  low  price  of  true  daUar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  st 
lach  a  rate. 

J^T  Agtnts  wanlid  in  cviry  tvamihif.  Addtes*  W.  A.  Bell,  EndianiqralB, 
for  circular  and  (erms. 

J^^Any  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianap<dis  Business  Collie  can  sare 
money  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholarahtp  he  wil 
sell  at  a  reduced  rate. 

A  Rarb  Offortunitv. — A  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  teaching  sad 
man^ng  schools,  and  of  ripe  scholarship,  amsted  by  an  equally  experienced 
and'highlj  cultivated  wife,  seeks  a  position  aa  superintendent  of  a  city  school 
or  private  insdtution,  for  a  living  salary.  Please  address,  for  paiticDlsti, 
R.  A.  J.,  care  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal. 
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HORACE  MANN.* 
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A.  R.  BENTON,   A.  M.  LL.  D. 


^UR  theme  is  Horace  Mann,  the  educator.  In  the  long 
line  of  illustrious  men,  whose  names  have  become  house- 
hold words,  and  whose  influence,  as  teachers,  has  been 
indelibly  stamped  on  their  age,  none  stands  higher  on 
the  roll  of  honor  than  Horace  Mann.  He  is  the  peer  of  the 
foremost,  and  has  left,  as  a  priceless  heritage  to  the  American 
public,  especially  to  her  teachers,  the  inspiration  of  a  spotless 
life,  the  charm  of  an  all-embracing  intelligence,  and  the  power 
of  an  unselfish  surrender  of  ease,  wealth,  preferment,  and  all 
the  magnificent  resources  of  his  nature  to  the  establishment  of 
the  great  American  idea  of  education,  which  proffers  to  every 
child  of  the  land  a  free,  thorough,  and  practical  elementary  ed- 
ncadon ;  and  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  the  essentials  in 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 

In  the  realization  of  this  conception,  vast  as  our  national  do- 
main and  full  of  blessings  for  every  commonwealth,  his  pure 
and  lofty  ambition  was  directed;  and  when  this  vital  and  ardu- 
ous work  had  become  in  a  measure  completed,  or  put  into  the 
way  of  realization,  with  equal  purpose  and  energy  he  turned 
his  efforts  to  reform  in  the  character,  discipline,  and  methods  of 
oar  higher  education.  Thus,  the  work  of  his  later  life  became 
a  fitting  complement  to  the  achievements  of  his  earlier  years. 

*  Address  at  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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He  struck  every  note  in  the  grand  diapason  of  human  culture; 
so  that  little  has  been  left  for  subsequent  explorers  to  discover 
or  to  reclaim  for  the  uses  of  education,  in  its  principles  or 
methods.  Around  these  successes  in  common  school  and  col- 
lege education^  there  will  forever  linger  an  auroral  light,  in 
which  his  name  will  be  read  with  ever  increasing  pleasure. 
His  is  an  amaranthine  glory,  and  so  long  as  our  common  school 
system,  with  its  ever  increasing  efficiency  and  possibilities,  shall 
be  held  in  esteem  by  the  American  people,  so  long  wiU  the 
name  and  fame  of  Horace  Mann  be  voiced  by  the  mouth  of  a. 
grateful  people. 

''Master  of  Rugby  and  author  of  a  History  of  Rome,"  is  the 
brief  notice  of  the  biographical  dictionaries,  given  to  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold.  In  him,  the  historian  and  religious  po- 
lemic eclipse  the  educator^  and  he  is  going  down*  jin  history  as  a 
stout  controversialist,  though  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
educators  of  his  time.  How  can  his  fame  be  other^  since  he 
declares  where  his  chief  interest  centered — ^not  in  Rugby,  not 
in  grand  improvements  of  piiblk  education,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "the  paramount  interest  of  public  affairs  outweighs  with 
me  even  the  school  itself."  But  in  the  eyes  of  an  educator, 
what  public  affairs  can  be  paramount  to  the  great  interest  of  ed- 
ucation for  every  child  of  the  state? 

In  the  great  race  of  usefulness  and  renown,  Horace  Mann 
was  handicapped  by  no  such  impediments.     He  went  into  the 
great  struggle  for  free,  universal  education  with  no  such  distrac- 
tions, no  such  hindrances.     Instead  of  aiming  to  give  new  tone 
and  spirit  to  a  single  school,  of  a  wealthy  foundation,  supported 
by  rich  patrons,   as  did  Dr.   Arnold,  it  is  the  great  glory  of 
Horace  Mann  that  he  r^-created  the  common  school  system, 
vitalized  it  with  a  new  soul,  and  stamped  on  its  forehead  free- 
dom, universality,  and  perpetuity.     Instead  of  devising  gene- 
rous methods  of  education  for  the  rich,  he  placed  his  shoulders 
of  Atlas  under  the  whole  mass  of  ignorance  and  depravity  gen- 
dered in  the  state,  and  sought  to  raise  it  into  the  clear,  pure  at- 
mosphere of  intelligence,  decency,  and  morality.     The  ample 
folds  of  his  humane  purpose  were  thrown  around  every  child  of 
the  commonwealth,  however  humble  he  might  be.     If  not  the 
Columbus  who  first  discovered  this  hitherto  "terra  incognita,'^ 
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he  was  the  Amerigo  who  rediscovered  the  mainland,  and  asso- 
ciated his  name  imperishably  with  the  discovery. 

I.  To  the  whole  American  people,  if  not  to  the  world, 
Horace  Mann  was  a  providential  gift,  in  his  endowments,  his 
spirit,  his  ideas,  and  his  work.  Like  many  another  great  teach- 
er, reformer,  philanthropist,  the  subject  of  our  paper  was  nur- 
tured under  the  stern  discipline  of  toil  and  adversities.  These 
adverse  conditions,  instead  of  crushing  out  aspiration,  mellowed 
and  fertilized  the  soil  from  which  his  manly  virtues  sprung. 
His  whole  nature  was  made  intense  and  deep  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  That  he  could  thus  transmute  into  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual blessings  the  sharp  adversities  of  life,  is  proof  of  the 
splendor  and  richness  of  those  natural  endowments  which  were 
so  conspicuous  in  him.  As  the  needle  to  the  pole,  so  the  na- 
ture of  Horace  Mann  vibrated  towards  all  that  was  good,  gene- 
roas,  lofty,  or  philanthropic  in  human  endeavor.  His  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  aesthetic  nature,  to  human  eyes,  seemed  with- 
out a  flaw;  and  like  a  diamond  flashed  back  with  untarnished 
beauty  the  supernal  light  that  fell  on  it  from  a  higher  sphere. 

2.  With  such  endowments,  made  robust  and  sturdy  by  the 
tonic  discipline  of  cheerful  labor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast 
the  spirit  with  which  he  will  project  and  prosecute  his  life  work. 
By  nature  and  inclination  Mr.  Mann  was  a  philanthropist,  and 
every  labor  of  his  intensely  active  life  was  impleted  with  this 
humane,  philanthropic  spirit 

If  the  simple  utterance  of  the  sentiment,  ^'humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto,"  could  win  tumultuous  applause  from  a  Roman 
assembly  accustomed  to  the  cruel  contests  of  the  amphitheatre, 
much  more  should  that  man  be  crowned  with  unfading  laurels, 
and  receive  fresh  honors,  who  has  most  fitly  expressed  that  idea 
in  works  of  lasting  beneficence,  reaching  to  all  the  unfortimates 
of  our  race. 

This  love  of  man  as  man — a  quality  absolutely  essential  to 
every  good  teacher  of  whatever  degree,  and  without  which  no 
great  or  permanent  success  can  be  achieved — was  never  want- 
ing in  his  heart.  This  spirit  began  to  display  itself  in  labors 
such  as  these:  founding  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Worcester, 
carrying  out  plans  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  for 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  throwing  himself  with  uncom- 
mon ardor  into  the  work  of  temperance  reform,  then  in  its  very 
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unpopular  beginning.  Had  he  been  known  to  us  only  in  these 
educational  and  humane  works,  he  would  deserve  to  be  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  all  educators  for  the  guiding  light  of  his 
beautiful  and  unselfish  example. 

Like  Leonidas  and  his  chosen  band,  he,  with  a  few  others  of 
the  same  purpose  and  inspired  with  a  like  enthusiasm,  planted 
himself  in  our  Thermopylas  in  order  to  arrest  the  invasion  of  die 
multitudinous  evils  of  intemperance  and  of  other  physical  evils, 
the  inevitable  sequences  of  violated  laws.  His  whole  nature 
glowed  and  burned  with  enthusiasm  to  confront  in  mortal  com- 
bat the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time.  No  knight  with  loftier  cour- 
age, or  more  steadfast  devotion  to  some  lofty  ideal,  ever  couched 
his  lance,  than  did  Horace  Mann  go  down  into  the  arena  of 
mortal  combat  with  the  whole  retinue  of  inhumanities,  misfor- 
tunes, and  vices  of  our  race. 

In  this  philanthropic  service,  untiring  and  undaunted,  the 
wealth  of  his  rich,  spiritual  nature  was  freely  poured  out,  and 
there  stand  before  us  to-day  as  the  abundant  fruitage  of  his  life, 
asylums  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  for  educating  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  restrictive  temperance  legislation,  and, 
above  all,  the  realization,  in  nearly  every  state,  of  his  magnifi- 
cent conception  of  the  common  school  system,  good  enough  for 
the  rich  as  well  as  for  the  poor,  and  which,  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments of  palatial  buildings,  cultured  teachers,  and  well  devised 
courses  of  study,  shall  lay  under  tribute  the  whole  power  and 
resources  of  the  state.     To  most  of  these  humanitarian  meas- 
ures, no  one  of  oiu:  time  contributed  so  largely  as  he,  educating 
through  public  lectures  and  legislative  measures  the   popular 
sentiment  to  the  acceptance  of  his  views.     Believing  that  to  be 
infidel  to  man,  to  deny  the  recuperative  power  of  the  race,  was 
the  greatest  of  all  wrongs,  his  ardor  never  cooled  in  the  pursuit 
of  agencies,  by  which  not  only  special  classes  of  unfortunates 
might  be  improved,  but,  by  which  also,  the  whole  race  might 
be  uplifted.     Possessed  of  such  a  spirit,  no  one  was  more  likely 
to  comprehend  the  possible  expansion  of  the  common  school 
system;  and,  without  it,  no  one  would  have  grasped  that  system 
in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  beneficent  possibilities. 

While  engaged  in  these  early  and  partial  efforts  for  the  melio- 
ration of  individual  and  class  misfortune,  he  was  receiving  a 
fitting  training  for  his  more  comprehensive  life  work,  that  of 
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perfecting  our  common  school  system.  With  this  work  his 
name  stands  inseparably  connected;  and  whatever  of  honor  or 
blessing  belongs  to  the  perfected  system,  that  is  chiefly  due  to 
him.  His  the  cunning  brain,  his  the  strong  executive  force  that 
renovated  its  shriveled  form  and  gave  new  life  to  a  body  hith- 
erto unlovely  and  unpopular. 

3.  As  an  educator,  therefore,  the  fame  and  influence  of 
Horace  Mann  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  common 
school  system;  while  their  growth  and  perfectness  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  initial  impulse  and  direction  given  to 
them  by  this  peerless  man.  In  the  days  of  discouragement  and 
neglect,  when  his  own  single,  stout  arm  was  bearing  aloft  the 
standard  of  universal  education,  he  had  a  sure  and  encouraging 
presage  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  work  would  be  held.  He 
predicted  the  educational  spirit  even  of  this  assembly  now  pres- 
ent, and  of  similar  associations  in  every  state.  Speaking  of  one 
of  his  Reports,  he  said:  **A  better  work  has  never  appeared  in 
any  language.  It  cannot  but  do  immense  good,  and  a  half  cen- 
tury hence  I  predict  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  documents  of  the  age." 

What,  then,  were  the  stimulating  ideas  which  so  possessed 
him,  that  he  surrendered  his  rich  endowments,  cultivated  pow- 
ers, and  his  political  preferments  to  the  then  neglected  cause  of 
popular  education? 

The  first  idea,  and  one  in  which  he  had  the  most  unwavering 
confidence,  to  use  his  own  language,  was  this:  ''The  common 
school  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man.  To  this 
prince  among  educators  was  it  reserved  to  teach  how  this  idea 
could  be  wrought  out  and  applied,  so  that  all  its  beneficences 
may  be  realized.  Its  two  great  characteristics  of  universality 
and  the  timeliness  of  the  aid  it  offers  captivated  his  imagination 
and  reason.  In  the  capabilities  of  the  system  he  saw  an  em- 
brace broad  enough  to  encircle  every  child  that  comes  into  the 
world,  and  preventive  power  strong  enough  to  fortify  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  nature  so  as  to  make  it,  like  the  fabled  Achilles, 
almost  invulnerable  in  every  part. 

These  ideas  fairly  grasped  and  their  power  felt,  led  to  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  purposes  of  his  life.  Though  he  had  already 
entered  on  a  lucrative  practice  of  law,  and  was  steadily  rising 
in  political  preferment,  these  he  cheerfully  resigned  to  accept 
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the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maas.  This 
he  did  in  1837,  on  the  beggarly  salary  of  $i>5oo  per  annum,  of 
which,  in  his  cheerful  optimism,  he  said,  that  he  would  take  his 
revenge  on  the  legislature,  for  he  would  do  them  more  than 
$1,500  worth  of  good. 

The  purpose  of  this  office  was  to  collect  and  diffiise  informa- 
tion respecting  the  common  school  system,  and  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  at  that  time  languishing 
or  almost  dying  out.  With  surpassing  ardor  and  industry  he 
proceeded  to  cultivate  this  unpromising  field,  which,  under  the 
skillful  husbandry  of  his  hand,  was  soon  to  become  fragrant 
and  fruitful,  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Entering  on  this  work 
of  labor  and  sacrifice,  he  wrote,  ''In  this  work  there  must  be  a 
higher  object  than  to  win  personal  esteem,  or  favor,  or  worldly 
applause.  A  new  fountain  may  now  be  opened.  Let  me  strive 
to  direct  its  current  in  such  a  manner  that  if,  when  I  have  de- 
parted from  this  life,  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  witness  its 
course,  I  may  behold  it  broadning  and  deepning  in  an  everlast- 
ing progression  of  virtue  and  happiness."  Animated  with  such 
a  martyr  spirit  he  leaped  to  the  front,  to  engage  in  close  grapple 
with  the  dark  trinity  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime;  while  on 
his  lips  was  the  sublime  prayer,  ''God  grant  me  an  annihilation 
of  selfishness,  a  mind  of  wisdom,  a  heart  of  benevolence" — 
and  mightily  was  that  prayer  answered. 

3.  Another  idea,  which  shaped  the  career  of  Mr.  Mann  as 
an  educator,  and  which  largely  through  his  agency  has  become 
incorporated  into  the  common  school  system,  was  that  of  having 
the  rich  and  the  poor  educated  together. 

The  only  classification  in  American  society  which  was  tole- 
rated by  him,  was  that  of  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  When 
he  entered  on  his  work  as  secretary,  the  idea  of  a  common 
school  good  enough  for  the  rich,  had  become  nearly  obsolete. 
The  primitive  idea  of  the  common  school  had  been  so  far  de- 
parted from,  that  schools  had  degenerated  into  neglected  resorts 
for  the  indigent  and  the  socially  unclean;  and  as  the  rich  turned 
from  their  support,  the  best  talent  and  education  could  not  be 
engaged  to  impart  instruction. 

To  remove  this  stigma  put  upon  honorable  poverty,  and  to 
provide  free  education  for  every  child  of  the  state,  under  the 
most  skillful  instruction,  was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life 
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This  magnificent  conception  could  be  realized  only  by  remodel- 
ing the  entire  system,  and  creating  a  new  public  sentiment  in 
respect  to  it 

According  to  his  ideal,  the  system,  as  remodeled,  embraced 
ample  provision  of  public  funds  for  its  maintenance;  a  system 
of  professional  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers;  the 
maintenance  of  teachers'  institutes;  school  houses  constructed 
for  health  and  convenience;  district  libraries;  apparatus  for 
illustrative  teaching,  and  improved  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion. And  auxiliary  to  all  these  appliances,  he  labored  for  such 
an  educational  revival,  among  all  teachers  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  that /I  noble  enthusiasm  and  esprU  de  carps  might  sup- 
plement the  neglects  and  defects  of  other  school  officers. 

To  the  teacher  of  the  present,  these  ideas  and  their  utilities, 
wrought  out  with  comparative  completeness  in  every  state,  on 
the  frontier  as  well  as  in  the  older  states,  seem  almost  common- 
place, the  beginning  of  which  belongs  to  some  remote  past 
Yet,  it  is  ''just  forty  years  ago '^ that  this  system,  as  now  by  law 
established  in  the  states,  was  inaugurated;  and  to  Horace  Mann 
the  country  is  more  indebted  for  its  speedy  coming  and  right 
direction,  than  to  any  other  person. 

Moreover,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  no  idle  dreamer  of 
Utopian  schemes,  no  impracticable  theorist  He  was  conspicur 
oosly  a  worker.  Unlike  Rousseau,  who  could  write  divinely  of 
the  best  method  of  educating  children,  and  yet  abandon  his 
own  to  the  cold  charity  of  a  foundling  hospital,  Mr.  Mann 
worked  out  his  ideas  fully  and  conscientiously.  Though  a 
subdei  thinker,  a  wise  projector  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
human  improvement,  what  is  most  rare  for  such  a  mind,  he 
was  a  most  indefatigable  worker.  Though  of  firagile  constitu- 
tion, his  labors  were  Herculean.  Of  sensitive  spirit  beyond  the 
range  of  common  men,  he  bore  up  bravely  in  the  face  of  all 
discouragements.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  edu* 
cator,  these  words  were  extorted  from  him:  ''If  I  were  not 
pro<^  against  slights,  neglects,  and  mortifications,  I  should 
abandon  this  cause  in  despair.  These  neglects  put  me  to  the 
proof."  "He  was  our  conscript"  in  this  war  for  free  schools;" 
"on  him  the  lot  fell,  and  in  fighting  our  battle  was  so  marred." 

His  first  great  work  was  to  commend  the  cause  of  popular 
education  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  of  his  state* 
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This,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  normal  order  of  things,'was 
then  regarded  with  distrust,  often  with  hostility.  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  as  ^ipumeer  in  this  movement,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  hoped  to  prove  a  match  for  secondary  causes — meaning 
thereby  the  legislature — ^but  if  the  first  cause  has  doomed  our 
overthrow,  I  give  it  up;  but  if  anjrthing  short  of  that,  I  hold 
on.  Where  in  ancient  or  modem  times  can  be  found  a  more 
splendid  example  and  model  for  the  persevering  teacher? 

3.  He  also  saw  clearly  that  unless  teachers  of  ability  and 
culture  were  provided,  the  schools  must  languish,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done.     It  is  in  evidence,  that  no  legislation  in  behalf 

• 

of  the  improvement  of  schools  had  occurred  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  whatever  improvement  had  been  made  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  other  causes.  Under  his  wise  and  wholesome 
teaching,  within  two  years  from  his  accession  to  office,  he  had 
so  far  moulded  legislative  opinion  that  he  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  normal  school  at  Lexington — the  first  one  instituted 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  day  of  its  opening,  an  eager 
crowd  of  three  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, and  six  years  after,  the  state  speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  its  governor,  in  his  annual  message,  had  not  a  word  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  such  a  school,  or  the  improvements  effect- 
ed by  it.  But  Mr.  Mann  persisted,  founded  another  normal  at 
Barre,  said  they  must  succeed,  and  succeed  they  did. 

4.  Another  work  performed  by  this  apostle  of  education, 
and  which  was  fundamental  in  the  firm  establishment  of  die 
school  system  by  legislative  action,  was  the  difi^sion  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  people.  This  was  preliminary  to  the  perma- 
nent elevation  of  the  schools.  This  was  the  expressed  purpose 
for  which  the  office  of  secretary  had  been  created,  and  in  his 
hands  it  became  a  most  powerful  and  beneficent  agent 

Of  it  he  said,  ''Such  a  forcing  pump  was  never  before  in- 
vented; it  only  needs  to  be  used  vigorously,  and  it  will  inject 
blood  into  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  body  politic,"  With  a 
roving  commission  from  the  state  he  preached  a  crusade,  ap- 
pealing to  every  lofty  motive  that  can  stir  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  the  practical  man  of  his  native  state,  the  statistical  infor- 
mation he  gathered,  the  marshaling  of  economic  facts,  and  the 
application  of  these  facts  to  the  development  of  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  the  state,  had  the  force  of  demonstration. 
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The  essential  relations  of  ignorance,  as  the  parent  of  unthrift 
and  crime,  the  wastefulness  of  untrained  intelligence,  and  the 
ansal  relation  of  popular  intelligence  to  the  prosperities  of  men, 
their  physical  enjoyment,  their  moral  and  religious  elevation, 
▼ere  set  forth  with  startling  distinctness,  with  a  power  of  argu- 
ment and  such  a  fullness  of  illustration,  as  almost  to  compel 
acceptance.  The  state,  small  in  its  area,  rapidly  outstripped  by 
others  in  numbers,  and  having  no  natural  resources  from  which 
to  draw  accessories  of  power,  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
mlo  contempt  of  her  more  imperious  and  aggressive  sisters — a 
very  Cordelia,  she,  among  the  haughty  Gonerils  and  Regans  of 
the  national  family.  Unable  to  challenge  attention  by  her  num- 
bers, he  sought  to  command  it  by  character,  and  if  a  smaller 
star  in  the  national  galaxy,  he  would  have  her  outshine  others 
by  the  splendor  of  her  light 

In  the  ten  years  of  his  incumbancy  of  this  office,  under  his 
powerful  advocacy  and  wise  administrative  reforms,  the  amount 
paid  the  teachers  of  the  state  was  doubled,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  the  school  room  were  correspondingly  improved  and 
increased.  At  the  close  of  his  long  and  arduous  labors  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  his  unimpeached  testimony  is  ''that 
whatever  of  character  at  home  or  renown  abroad  Massachusetts 
may  possess,  all  has  been  evolved  from  the  enlightened,  and  at 
least  partially  christianized  minds,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  the 
great  mass  of  her  people;  and  this  force  has  been  awakened^ 
and  its  unspent  energies  replenished,  more  than  from  aU  things 
else,  by  her  common  schools. 

The  seeds  of  this  system,  scattered  by  his  prodigal  hand,  first 
in  his  own  state,  then  borne  like  thistle-down  to  every  state  of 
the  Union,  have  sprung  up  throughout  our  wide  domain  with 
an  enriching  harvest  of  intelligence,  prosperity,  morality,  and 
religion. 

While  thus  engaged  in  remodeling  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  two  episodes  in  his  educational  experience 
occur,  which  can  only  receive  the  briefest  mention;  one  was  his 
visit  to  Europe,  the  other  his  career  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
The  trip  to  Europe  was  ostensibly  for  recreation  from  his  pro- 
tracted and  exhausting  labors;  but  true  to  the  instincts  of  his 
nature  and  to  his  high  sense  of  duty,  the  time  was  diligently 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  foreign 
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schools^  the  result  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  most  elaborate 
report,  which  ranks  almost  as  classic  in  school  literature. 

This  careful  inspection  was  made  to  satisfy  no  dreamy  cari- 
osity, but  in  order  that  school  methods  and  school  discipline, 
tested  by  large  experience,  might  be  transplanted  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  the  receptive  soil  of  this  new  world. 

As  a  legislator,  he  was  appointed  in  1848  to  fill  the  chair 
made  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  ''old  man  eloquent,'' 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Sharing  the  sentiments  of  that  illustrious 
champion  of  freedom,  Mr.  Mann,  by  his  eloquence,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  flawless  integrity,  seemed  the  most  fitting  suc- 
cessor, for  maintaining  with  forceful  advocacy  the  principles 
of  liberty,  as  against  the  encroachments  of  slavery.  In  accept- 
ing this  office  he  was  guided  largely  by  the  importunity  of 
friends,  and  he  soon  saw,  on  reflection,  that  this  new  office  had 
essential  bearings  on  the  great  cause  he  had  at  heart  Without 
severing  his  connection  with  former  labors,  he  accepted  office, 
and  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  country,  as  well  as  in 
legislative  halls,  his  clarion  voice  rang  out  in  behalf  of  the 
claims  of  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity,  and  always  with  effect 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  a  career  of  fame  and  influence,  his 
heart  turned  to  the  work  of  education,  for  a  time  remitted,  but 
never  abandoned.  From  the  day  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plow 
he  never  turned  back  to  unworthier  pursuits  or  to  more  fascinat- 
ing employments.  From  Congress  he  writes,  ''I  long  to  get 
back  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Massachusetts'  schools." 
Though  his  the  enviable  gift  and  power  ''the  applause  of  listen- 
ing senates  to  command,"  his  heart  ever  turned  with  idolatrous 
devotion  to  the  young,  whose  education,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  was  the  engrossing  concern  of  his  life. 

In  passing,  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  his  school  labors  not 
to  make  distinct  mention  of  the  educational  literature  widi 
which  he  has  enriched  us.  This  is  so  copious  and  complete 
that  an  entire  address  would  be  needed  to  give  it  adequate  pre- 
sentment 

It  must  content  us  simply  to  remark,  that  every  topic  pe.tain- 
ing  to  this  vast  and  complex  interest,  ranging  firom  the  location 
of  the  school  house  up  through  all  the  minutiae  and  details  of 
plans  and  processes,  was  touched  by  his  master  hand  with  an 
eloquence  unsurpassed  in  any  forum,  and  with  a  power  of  mo- 
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live  that  swayed  the  whole  country  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
yiews. 

Time  fails  me  to  present,  at  any  considerable  length,  his  work 
in  the  department  of  higher  education.  The  same  broad  prin- 
ciples and  generous  sentiments  animated  this,  as  well  as  his 
former  work.  Besides,  he  sought  to  give  practical  exemplifica- 
tion to  ideas  and  methods  which  were  then  only  vaguely  con- 
ceived by  others,  and  by  the  most  of  educators  challenged  or 
denied. 

"The  beautiful  attribute  of  the  enterprise,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
attracted  him  to  Antioch  College  in  1852.  The  hoary  traditions 
4Dd  prescriptive  customs  of  older  colleges  and  universities  did  not 
stay  his  iconoclastic  hands.  He  was  a  reformer  in  what  needed 
reformation.  This  was  the  Pharos  guiding  him  into  new  and 
imexplored  seas. 

His  purpose,  as  expressed  by  himself,  was  to  transfer  the 
more  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the 
advanced  ideas  of  education,  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

These  cherished  purposes  may  be  set  down  in  a  general  classi- 
fication as  threefold:  i.  To  open  wide  the  door  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  women  as  weU  as  to  men.  2.  To  place  college  gov- 
ernment and  motives  on  the  enduring  basis  of  conscience,  as 
against  penal  legislation  and  prize  competition.  3.  That  manly 
and  rehgious  character  are  to  be  trained  with  even  more  care 
thanpthe  intellectual  powers. 

For  this  mode  of  discipline  and  moral  culture  he  combined, 
in  his  own  person,  the  spiritual  and  practical  graces  of  an 
Oberlin  and  a  Fellenberg. 

Though  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  financial  management  of 
the  enterprise,  for  which  he  was  in  no  manner  responsible,  and 
sometimes  abo  by  his  anti-workers,  he  succeeded  in  the  «great 
purpose  to  which  he  was  now  consecrated.  This  was  ^'to  or- 
ganize the  institution,  stamp  certain  great  features  on  it,  and  to 
give  it  its  direction  and  momentum." 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors,  which  he  regarded  as  the  fitting 
culmination  of  his  life  work,  he  was  cut  down,  full  of  honors, 
as  he  had  been  of  usefulness. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Mann  as  an  educator  of  men  in  the 
mass — as  one  peculiarly  endowed  with  what  may  be  termed  ed- 
ucational statesmanship.     Besides  this,  he  possessed  a  personal 
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power,  wonderfully  stimulating.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  in- 
structions felt  the  kindling  heat  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  love  of 
truth,  and  the  powerful  intellectual  impulse  striking  out  new 
thoughts,  as  by  some  spiritual  percussion. 

This  man,   now  canonized  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  world's 
great  educators,  has  left  to  all  teachers  the  lessons  of  the  beautj 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  rewards  of  persevering  philanthropy,  and 
of  the  homage  instinctively  accorded  to  the  grandly  heroic  soul 
''which  would  rather  take  a  step  forward  and  die,  than  one 
backward  and  live."     But  of  these  we  cannot  now  speak,  and 
close,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  teachers  of  to-day  may  so 
study  the  spirit^  purpose^  and  work  of  our  heroic  pioneers  in  edu- 
cation, that  they,  too,  may  catch  some  of  the  inspiration  that 
gave  to  their  lives  a  lustre  of  fame  which  is  imperishable.    If 
this  shall  be  done,  the  earnest  longing  of  him  whose  educational 
work  I  have  but  scantily  set  before  you,  will  be  realized.    That 
desire,  the  impulse  of  all  his  purposes  and  all  his  labors,  shall 
be  expressed  in  his  own  words,  as  his  last  inculcation  and  charge 
to  us: 

"What  I  long  above  all  other  things  on  earth  to  see — ^what 
prophets  and  kings  might  well  desire  to  see,  but  as  never  yet 
have  seen — ^is  a  glorious  brotherhood  of  teachers,  whose  accom- 
plished minds  and  great  hearts  are  bound  together  by  their  de- 
votion to  one  object — and  that  object  a  desire  to  reform  the 
world — to  reimpress  on  the  heart  of  man  the  almost  oblitehited 
image  of  his  Maker.*' 


/ 
TEACHING  TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


GEORGE  W.  HOSS. 


IN  my  last  article,  I  said  I  would  try,  in  my  next,  to  suggest 
something  as  to  the  ^^kauf*  of  this  work.  This  is  the  difficult 
part.  'Tis  not  difficult  to  enumerate  the  evils — the  horrible 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  say  the  public 
schools  should  do  something;  but  to  say  just  what  and  ?i€W^  is 
not  so  easy. 
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I  ventare,  under  this  last  head,  to  suggest,  (i)  direct  teaching; 
(2)  this  teaching  to  be  simple  as  possible.  Example:  Suppose 
you  are  trying  to  show  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain. 
I.  You  can,  through  the  observation  of  each  pupil,  impress  the 
fact  that  liquor  afifects  the  brain.  Any  child  that  has  heard  a 
drunken  man  talk,  or  has  seen  him  try  to  walk,  will  say  his 
mind  is  affected.  Second,  to  impress  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  turn  to  Prof.  Brown's  Physi- 
ology, Dr.  Lee's  Text-book  on  Temperance,  Dr.  Youmans  on 
Alcohol,  or  Carpenter's  Physiology.  In  these,  and  kindred 
works,  the  pupil  will  learn  some  of  the  solemn,  startling  effects 
of  alcohol. 

Third,  experiments.  Show  from  the  text  that  a  portion  of 
the  brain  is  ablumen,  and  that  t^e  white  of  an  egg  is  nearest 
like  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  effect  on  one  will  be 
kin  to  the  effects  on  the  other.  Verify  this  by  the  *^egg  experi- 
ment" Take  the  white  of  an  egg  and  pour  it  into  a  glass; 
then  pour  in  two  or  three  table  spoonfuUs  of  alcohol ;  then  stir 
or  shake  them  till  mixed,  when  the  egg  will  become  hard,  as  if 
cooked. 

Each  teacher  can  make  his  own  comments,  but  it  wi^  not  re- 
quire much  comment  to  impress  a  class  with  the  fact  that  such 
a  condition  of  brain  is  not  favorable  to  clear  or  vigorous  thought 
Carry  this  round  to  the  incoherent  mutterings,  the  unsteady 
gait,  and  angular  movements  of  the  drunkard,  and  even  a 
young  pupil  will  get  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  If  so,  a  val- 
uable and  a  permanent  lesson  has  been  taught  The  teacher 
can  accompany  this  by  suitable  remarks  on  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  on  the  imperative  duty  of  preseving  it  sound, 
on  the  evil,  the  wickedness,  of  wilfully  injuring  it 

No  teacher  will  hesitate  in  this  work,  I  hope,  on  account  of  a 
little  extra  cost  for  text-books.  Scarcely  any  one  attempts  to 
teach  grammar,  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  without  two  or  three 
books  on  the  subject  This  work  will  require  books;  the  ear- 
nest teacher  will  not  hesitate  because  qf  this. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  books,  and  at  cheap  rates,  I  would 
recommend  the  National  Temperance  Publishing  House,  New 
York.  Here  almost  any  sized  work  may  be  obtained,  from  the 
''Leaflet"  up  to  the  eight-hundred  paged  volume.  To  name 
these  would  make  an  article :  I  name  two  or  three  which  every 
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temperance  worker  should  read.  "Our  Wasted  Resources,"  Dr. 
Hargraves,  $1.25;  **The  Prohibitionist's  Text-book,"  $1.00; 
"Alcohol  and  the  State,"  Judge  Ktman,  $1.50.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  Children's  Catechism  for  class  use.  These 
cost  but  50  to  60  cents  per  dozen.  A  catalogue,  which  will  be 
sent  on  application,  will  reveal  more  fully  what  the  faithful 
worker  wants  to  know. 

I  close  by  reminding  teachers  that  what  we  want  to  appear 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  must  go  into  the  public  schools.  If  we 
want  a  nation  of  noble,  intelligent  men  instead  of  a  nation  of 
drunkards,  Congressmen  uttering  maudlin  idiocy  while  making 
laws^  we  must  teach  the  principles  of  temperance  in  the  public 
schools.  To-day  the  nation  is  groaning  under  this  sin,  this 
curse,  this  madness  of  drunkenness,  and  is  asking  help.  The 
public  schools  can  help,  and,  under  God,  they  must 


HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  COOPERATION  OF  PATRONS 
IN  SCHOOL  WORK.*— Concluded. 


/> 


S.  D.  Crane,  Sup't  of  Lagrange  County. 


Official  Visits. — County  Superintendents  may  do  something  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  patrons  during  their  official  visits. 
They  may,  in  districts  where  the  school  is  backward,  give  notice 
of  their  visit  beforehand,  and  invite  the  patrons  to  be  present* 
Then,  in  the  presence  of  these  patrons,  they  may  conduct  the 
recitations  in  such  a  way  as  to  point  out  the  deficiencies,  and 
by  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  patrons'  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  enlist  their  interest  and  secure  their  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  the  school. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  base  all  my  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  aid,  upon  first  securing  the  attention  and  interest  of  these 
patrons.  These  patrons,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  heip  when 
they  are  once  brought  to  see  the  importance  of  the  school,  and 
the  means  needed  for  its  success.  Many  times  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  books,  and  it  will  be  so  apparent  that  the  parent,  if  he 
is  there,  will  see  it;  and  if  not  there,  his  neighbors  find  it  out, 

*  Read  at  the  Fort  Wayne  meeting  of  county  sup'ts  in  April,  1878. 
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and  he  is  spurred  up  and  made  to  get  them;  or  if  there  be  any 
present  who  are  really  too  poor,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  is 
aioused  and  they  offer  aid  and  succor  in  time  of  need. 

It  may  be,  some  of  the  pupils  are  really  very  deficient  in 
actual  knowledge  when  their  parents  have  been  made  to  believe 
the  reverse  to  be  true;  or  the  pupils  may  have  been  crowded 
into  books  faster  than  they  were  qualified,  much  to  the  injury  of 
themselves  and  the  hindrance  of  the  class.  Pupils  may  have 
been  often  tardy  or  absent,  creating  serious  results  to  the  school; 
these  evils  may  all  be  earnestly  and  quietly  pointed  out  by  the 
judicious,  wide-^wake  superintendent,  in  such  a  way  as  to  se* 
core  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  patrons,  and  their  approval 
and  ''  God  bless  you,"  when  he  takes  his  leave.    Try  it,  friends. 

Grading, — Grading  of  the  country  school  is  another  effective 
means,  because  it  calls  attention  to  a  course  of  study,  a  system, 
a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  school,  a  harmony  of  action.  All 
these  being  necessary  to  make  the  grading  a  success,  there  must 
be  constant  reference  to  the  grade,  and  the  more  advanced  pu- 
pils having  entered  upon  the  course,  their  parents  become  inte- 
rested in  their  success,  and  through  their  influence  the  more 
backward  are  drawn  in,  their  parents  become  interested,  and 
gradually  the  grading  becomes  a  nucleus  about  which  pupils 
and  patrons  cluster.  The  teacher,  if  he  be  in  sympathy  with 
die  grade,  and  he  ought  to  be,  because  the  better  the  grading  is 
done  the  more  complete  the  grade,  the  more  orderly,  system- 
atic, and  thorough  will  be  the  school,  wiil,  at  the  same  time, 
lessen  his  bmrden  and  increase  his  power  to  benefit  the  school. 

Who  does  not  know  that  before  the  schools  in  our  towns 
were  graded  there  was  not  the  general  interest  and  co-operation 
of  patrons  that  there  is  now  ?  Just  look,  if  you  please,  to  the 
nature  of  the  grade  and  the  course  of  study,  as  it  affects  the 
school,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  that  its  tendency 
is  to  unity  of  thought,  unity  of  action,  and  unity  of  purpose, 
n<me  of  which  can  be  secured  without  the  co-operation  of  pa- 
trons. To  be  sure,  there  are  some  drawbacks  in  grading  coun- 
try schools  not  found  in  town,  but  they  may  be  in  a  measure 
overcome,  and  the  grade  made  so  good  that  excellent  results 
will  be  secured  through  this  means. 

Lectures, — I  have  found  that  a  lecture  now  and  then  in  the 
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districts,  aids  very  materially  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  par 
trons.     While  visiting  the  schools  county  superintendents  may 
occasionally  call  the  people  together  and  talk  to  them  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  the  schools.    These  talks,   in  order 
to  avail  anything,  should  be  studied  and  right  to  the  point 
Strange  as  it  may    seem,   yet    it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
people    do  not,   as  a  rule,  understand  many  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  schools  and  the  school  law.     They  get  erroneous 
ideas  concerning  county  superintendency,  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  patrons  at  school  meetings,  and  many  other  matters  of 
importance  to  the  schools.     These  may  all  be  explained,  and  if 
done  earnestly,  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  will  aid  very  ma- 
rially  in  securing  the  assistance  of  patrons.     A  superintendent 
should  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  talk  up  school  questions,  for 
patrons,  if  brought  to  see  them  in  a  right  light,  are  generally 
willing  to  give  their  countenance  and  support 

Tardiness,  absence,  lack  of  books,  and  many  other  things  of 
a  like  tendency  to  injure  the  school,  should  be  kept  before  the 
people  continually,  until  a  public  sentiment  is  created  that  will 
cry  them  down.     The  school  system  of  Indiana  is  more  in  dan- 
ger of  being  injured  through  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  general 
apathy,  than  from  any  other  cause  which  I  know,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  earnest  teachers,   educators,   and   friends  of  the 
schools  to  sound  the  loud  trumpet  over  the  dark  sea  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition.     Make  the  blast  loud  and  long,  until 
there  shall  be  a  general  waking  up  all  along  the  line.     We  boast 
of  our  glorious  system  of  free  schools,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  dying  of  ignorance.     We  glory  in  our  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  yet  only  about  55  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  in 
school,  on  an  average,  seven  months  in  a  year.     We  settle 
down  into  a  kind  of  self-satisfaction  for  the  good  things  we  have 
and  go  to  sleep;  we  wake  up,  and,  like  one  of  old,  the  scales 
fall  from  our  eyes  and  we  see  our  true  condition*     Our  good 
things  flee  from  us,  like  shadows  before  the  wind.     Ignorance 
is  stronger  than  knowledge  when  it  exists  in  so  much  larger 
quantities,  and  although  there  is  no  tax  paid  so  willingly  as  the 
school  tax,  and  the  people  are  generally  more  prodigal  towards 
the  school  than  anything  else,  yet  there  is  not  the  interest  in  the 
schools  that  there  ought  to  be. 

Educational  Exhibits  at  County  Fairs. — For  a  number  of  years 
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the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  have  paid  tribute  to  industry 
by  meeting  at  some  convenient  place  in  each  county,  and  hold- 
ing a  fair.     In  these  fairs  there  has  been  a  premium  for  the  best 
productions.     A  tribute  has  been  paid  as  a  reward  for  industry 
and  genius,  but  why  this  has  not  been  extended  to  the  schools 
is  a  matter  which  I  cannot  determine.     Are  not  the  results  of 
the  schools  of  as  much  importance  as   those   of  the   farm? 
Shall  we  not  encourage  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  farmers  and 
mechanics?    Will  not  our  interest  in  the  schools  be  quickened, 
and  a  co-operation  of  patrons,  pupils*,  and  teachers  be  secured 
that  will  more  than  compensate  us  for  the  time  and  labor  neces- 
sary to  secure  such  an  exhibit?    I  leave  these  questions  for  the 
working,   thinking  educators  of  oiir  state  to  solve.     To  my 
mind,  this  object  and  this  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate 
every  teacher  and  school  officer  to  action  in  this  direction.     In 
educational  work  I  dwell  largely  upon  the  principle  so  well  un- 
derstood by  the  politician,   **to  keep  it  before  the  people,"  for 
every  useful,  truthful  theory  promulgated  before  men  will  suc- 
ceed, if  rightly  managed  and  earnestly  persevered  in. 

Circulars  and  Manuals. — I  come  now  to  my  last  division  of 
the  topic  which  I  have  had  for  discussion.  In  Lagrange  county 
I  sent  out  a  blank  early  in  last  term,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  names  and  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  the  post  office  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  I  intend  to  put  this  to  several  uses. 
In  the  first  place,  I  wanted  to  know  who  were  patrons  of  our 
schools ;  I  wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Secondly, 
I  wanted  to  know  who  were  dodging  out  of  their  own  district 
into  another,  without  any  permission  from  the  trustee,  and  also 
the  reason  for  their  so  doing.  Thirdly,  I  wanted  to  send  them 
a  circular  occasionally,  cheering  on  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  our  schools,  and  spurring  up  the  careless  and  indifferent  to 
a  more  active  service  and  support  of  the  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  schools  I  sent  out  a  terjn 
report,  blank,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers  and  forwarded  to 
my  office.  In  this  report  there  are  the  names  of  all  those  pu- 
pils who  had  been  often  tardy,  who  had  caused  the  teacher  con- 
siderable trouble  in  governing;  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  suspended  or  expelled  from  school,  and  the  post-office  ad- 
dress of  their  parents  or  guardians.  As  soon  as  it  become 
known  among  the  pupils  that  such  a  blank  had  been  sent  to  the 
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teachers,  there  was  a  general  revival  along  the  line.  Pupils 
tried  to  be  more  prompt,  were  not  so  disorderly,  worked  harder, 
and,  of  course,  with  corresponding  good  results.  I  am  pre- 
paring a  circular  to  send  to  the  pareifts  of  these  pupils,  and  if  I 
was  ever  inspired  to  say  stirring,  earnest,  truthful  words  in  de- 
fense of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana — if  I  ever 
prayed  for  Divine  guidance  to  wake  up  the  slumbering  genius 
of  those  who,  dead  in  ignorance  and  blind  to  their  own  best  in- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  the  best  government  on  earth,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  acts^ 
happiness,  usefulness,  and  immortal  welfare  of  their  children 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  able,  now,  to 
awake  the  slumbering  energies  of  these  people  and  secure  their 
aid  in  this  mighty  and  all-important  work. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  if  you  want  to  secure  the  co-open* 
tion  of  your  patronsf  get  full  of  enthusiam.  Believe  in  schools, 
become  conversant  with  them,  be  in  earnest,  active,  and  brave 
to  do;  avoid  all  showy,  skim-milk  processes;  get  that  over- 
powering earnestness  that  will  laugh  at  opposition,  and  say  it 
shall  be  done;  infuse  it  into  your  teachers,  institutes,  press,  re- 
ports, visits,  lectures,  circulars;  in  fact,  everything,  until  it  dif- 
fuses everywhere,  and  the  co-operation  will  come  in  the  wake^ 
carrying  everything  before  it.  Study,  thought,  drill,  and  work 
are  necessary  to  seciure  that  eloquence  which  is  bom  of  earnest- 
ness, brooks  no  delay,  and  will  not  be  overcome. 


HISTORY.— V. 


PREPARATION   FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA — Continued. 


Printing, 

THE  credit^of  discovering  this  art  is  claimed  by  the  Dutch  for 
Lawrence  Coster  between  1420  and  1426;  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  John  Gutenberg,  about  1440  or  1450.  The  names  of 
John  Faust  (or  Fust)  and  Peter  Schoeflfer  also  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  printing,  with  some  claims  to  honor;  but  these  men  were 
capitalists  furnishing  money,  and  not  inventors.  The  great  in- 
vention of  Gutenberg  was  not  that  of  printing  with  movable 
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types,  for  that  had  long  been  known.  His  work  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  type-mold,  by  which  metallic  types  could  be  rapidly 
and  accurately  produced.  So  complete  was  this  invention  when 
it  left  his  hands  that  it  is  the  only  method  of  type-making  now 
in  use,  not  having  been  materially  improved  from  that  day  to 
this.  Previous  to  Gutenberg's  time  every  letter  was  engraved 
by  hand  on  the  t)rpe,  and  consequently,  book  making  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  by  the  use  of  such  types,  was  an  impossibility. 
Gutenberg,  like  many  benefactors  who  have  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed him,  was  thought  crazy  and  visionary  by  the  people  of 
his  own  time;  but  like  Galileo,  Columbus,  Stephenson,  and 
Goodyear,  he  felt  that  there  was  laid  upon  him  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  work  which  was  to  prove  a  benefaction  to  the  world. 
This  feeling,  and  a  sublime  faith  in  his  ability  to  perform  the 
work,  sustained  him  under  discouragements  which  would  have 
crushed  a  mind  uninspired  by  such  ideas  as  sustained  him. 

This  invention  was  exceedingly  opportune.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  men's  minds  were  awakening  from  the  lethargic  sleep  of 
the  Dark  Ages;  when  there  was  an  intense  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  world;  when  a  few  truly  scientific  men  were  investigating 
the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  in  a  systematic  way;  and  when  men 
were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
science.  Printing  was  needed  to  preserve  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  these  imaginations.  If  Gutenberg  had  preceded  the 
American  discoveries  of  the  Norsemen,  and  printing  had  then 
been  in  as  general  use  as  it  was  in  1492,  the  world  would  hardly 
have  needed  the  services  of  a  Columbus.  By  means  of  the  press 
Columbus  was  enabled  to  accumulate  sufficient  material  from 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  others,  from  the  published  works 
oi  the  German  Geographers,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoveries,  to  construct  his  theory  of  the  earth  and  of  a 
western  route  td  India.  Printing  is  "the  art  preservative  of 
all  arts."  By  it  each  generation  is  enriched  by  the  accumu-^ 
lated  wisdom  of  all  the  past. 

"  Mightiest  of  all  the  mighty  means, 
On  which  the  arm  of  Progress  leans, 
Man's  noblest  mission  to  advance ; 
His  woes  assauge,  his  weal  enhance, 
His  rights  enforce,  his  wrongs  redress, — 
Mightiest  of  the  Afighty  is  the  Press.'* 
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References, — Cyclopedia  articles  on  Printing,  Gutenberg,  Cos 
ter  or  Koster;  The  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States;  Par- 
ley's "Benefactors;"  John  Gutenberg,  in  Scribner's  Monthly, 
Vol.  XII,  May  number,  p.  73.  # 

TJie  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  is  that  great  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
form which  took  place  in  Europe  during  the  14th,  15th,  and 
1 6th  centuries,  and  which  divided  the  Catholic  Church  into  two 
great  opposing  parties,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  various  ecclesiastical  denominations  of  Protestant  Christ- 
endom. 

Causes, — i.  The  Crusades.  They  brought  the  common  peo- 
ple and  the  clergy  into  nearer  relations,  and  the  people  saw,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  degraded  state  of  affairs  in  the  church. 
The  cloud  of  mystery  which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  filling  the  nations  with  awe,  was  partially  dispelled. 

2.  Invention  of  Printing.  This  brought  about  a  geners^  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  by  reducing  the  cost  of  books,  thus  ena- 
bling the  poorer  classes  to  profit  by  the  translations  of  the  Bible 
and  by  the  thoughts  of  the  great  men  of  the  day. 

3.  Establishment  of  Universities,  The  organization  of  uni- 
versities of  learning  in  all  parts  of  Europe  threw  many  great 
scholars  into  the  world,  and  gave  a  wonderful  propelling  power 
to  freedom  of  thought. 

4.  Immorality  of  the  Clergy,  The  clergy,  as  a  whole,  had 
lost  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  crimes  were  common  among 
them.  They  became  luxurious  and  ambitious;  and,  as  the  rev- 
enue of  each  was  too  little  for  his  avarice,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  seize  that  of  others — to  pillage,  assault,  and  oppress  infe- 
riors. 

5.  Illegal  Election  of  Urban  VI,  This  election,  which  oc- 
curred towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century^  caused  the  dissat- 
isfied cardinals  to  elect  Robert,  cardinal  of  Genoa,  pope,  under 
the  title  of  Clement  II.  Europe  was  about  equally  divided  in 
support  of  the  two  claimants.  From  this  period  the  power  of 
the  pope  declined.  For  forty  years  after  this  there  were  con- 
stantly two,  and  sometimes  three  popes,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  each  denying  the  infallibility  of  the 
other.     Councils  were  formed  which*  endeavored  to  settle  the 
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disputes  and  determine  the  true  pope.     The  councils  claimed 
jurisdiction  above  that  of  the  popes. 

6.  Sale  of  indulgences.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  the  sale  of  indulgehces.  The  system  of  indulgences, 
as  first  practiced,  consisted  in  the  imposing  by  the  church  of 
certain  good  works  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  penances  pre- 
scribed for  certain  offences.  The  pa3anent  of  sums  of  money 
was  gradually  substituted  for  the  performance  of  the  good 
works.  This  money  was  at  first  regarded  as  alms,  of  which 
the  church  was  to  be  the  dispenser;  then  it  was  used  for  rele- 
gious  purposes,  such  as  building  churches  and  founding  hos- 
pitals and  monasteries;  finally,  it  was  received  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  the  extravagance  and  avarice  of  the  popes.  Ple- 
nary indulgences  were  not  granted  till  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
When  the  popes  had  gotten  into  the  practice  of  selling  these  in- 
dulgences it  became  the  means  of  taxing  all  Christendom.  The 
agents  who  sold  them  used  every  means  to  insure  success  in 
their  sale.  Tetzel,  one  of  these  agents,  boasted  of  saving  more 
souls  from  hell  than  St.  Peter  had  converted. 

Effects, — I.  Intellectual.  The  Reformation  was  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  intellect.  The  Catholic  religion  substi- 
tuted the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  the  councils  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  Reformation  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  of  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion,  and  this  would 
lead  to  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  science  as  well.  This  free  in- 
quiry did  much  toward  destroying  the  old  Ptolemaic  notions  of 
geography. 

2.  Change  within  the  Church,  The  outside  pressure  caused 
a  reform  within  the  Church.  It  also  caused  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  science,  and  especially  towards 
navigation. 

3.  //  augmented  the  Power  of  Kings,'  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, kings  and  other  rulers  were  subject  to  the  papal  authority. 
Now  they  were,  in  a  measure,  their  own  masters.  This  gave 
them  freedom  to  engage  in  maritime  and  other  enterprises  with- 
out consulting  the  wishes  of  the  papacy.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
breaking  up  of  the  excessive  sale  of  indulgences  left  more 
money  to  be  used  in  these  enterprises. 
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References. — Any  good  Cyclopedia,  or  work  on  General  His- 
tory; Dew's  Digest  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History;  Draper's 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe;  Fisher's  and  D'Aubigne's 
Histories  of  the  Reformation;  Life  of  Martin  Luther;  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Huss. 


WRITING, 


LURA   MILBURN. 


IN  former  days,  children  were  not  taught  to  write  until  they 
reached  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  even  then  there  was  no 
writing  done,  except  in  the  copy  book.  The  time  unoccupied 
by  recitation  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  study.  The  pens 
were  exceedingly  primitive,  consisting  of  quills  plucked  from 
**the  bird  of  Rome,"  and  one  of  the  teacher's  most  important 
duties  was  making  and  mending  the  pens.  The  Redletter  Daj 
in  the  boy's  calendar  of  school-life  was  that  upon  which  he 
brought  his  newspaper  covered — sewed  together — ^foolscap  pa- 
per copy  book  and  received  his  first  copy,  according  to  the  good 
old  style  of  pot  hooks,  fish  hooks,  meat  hooks,  and  crowbars. 
When  he  had  advanced  far  enough  to  be  able  to  make  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  was  elevated  considerably  more  than 
halfway  up  the  pinnacle  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  when  he  wrote 
words  and  sentences,  he  reached  the  summit. 

It  is  said  that  writing  is  sHU  a  neglected  art  in  our  schools, 
and  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is,  that  not  one 
teacher  in  twenty  is  capable  of  teaching  it  He  knows  nothing 
of  elements  or  principles,  has  no  arbitrary  forms,  excepting 
those  of  his  own  feeble  creation,  for  a  standard.  He  does  not 
realize  sufficiently  the  importance  of  this  branch  either  to  seek 
a  better  method  of  teaching  it,  or  to  improve  his  own.  An- 
other reason  perhaps  is,  our  glorious  American  spirit  of  rush 
and  hurry.  We  are  too  impatient  to  practice  movements  and 
turns,  so  we  dash  away,  and  hence  we  are  a  nation  of  scrib- 
blers. We  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  learn 
to  read,  it  is  is  old  enough  to  learn  to  write.  The  little  hands 
that  are  large  enough  to  toss  a  ball  or  roll  a  hoop,  are  large 
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enough  to  hold  a  slate  and  use  a  pencil.  We  would  teach  the 
primary  pupils  letters  first  and  principles  afterwards.  After 
they  become  familiar  with  the  form  of  the  letters,  they  will 
more  readily  perceive  their  dependence  upon,  and  formation 
from  principle. 

A  method  which  we  have  seen,  and  have  used  successfully  in 
this  grade,  is  this:  In  addition  to  the  half  hour's  special  lesson 
in  writing,  we  placed  upon  the  board,  each  day,  sentences  from 
the  reader  in  script  letters,  and  the  pupils  were  drilled  in  read- 
ing them,  endeavoring  to  have  them  recognize  the  written  word 
at  sight,  as  readily  as  the  printed.  The  formation  and  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks  form  a  part  of  the  lesson. 
These  sentences  they  were  required  to  copy  upon  their  slates, 
as  neatly  and  correctly  as  possible.  The  words  arranged  for 
spelling  lessons  in  the  reader  were  also  placed  upon  the  board 
in  script,  and  spelled  both  as  a  class  and  individually  from  the 
copy.    Thus  were  taught  the  names  of  the  letters. 

The  slates  will  present,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  a  stone 
covered  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  teacher  seems  like 
the  voyager  who,  looking  out  over  the  black  waste  before  him, 
sees  only  strange  and  irregular  coastlines;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
they  present  a  more  systematic  appearance;  on  this  side  peers 
forth  the  familiar  form  of  **i,"  on  that  ''o"  reveals  its  rounded 
face,  there  "b"  and  "1"  raise  their  lofty  heads,  and  soon  all  the 
well  known  outlines  of  the  Land  of  Letters  lay  outspread  be- 
fore him. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  it  keeps 
the  children  employed.  The  five  minutes  spent  after  each  reci- 
tation in  correcting  the  slates  are  far  from  lost,  and  would  other- 
wise have  been  spent  in  punishing  offences  which  the  teacher 
might  have  prevented.  The  child,  in  the  First  and  Second 
Readers,  is  too  young  to  study.  It  does  not  know  what  the 
word  means,  but  it  can  use  its  fingers,  and  nothing  will  delight  it 
more  than  to  be  given  something  to  do.  Teach  it  to  write  its 
own  name ;  even  children  of  a  larger  growth  delight  to  do  that. 
You  will  find  that  it  will  not  be  content  to  remain  unemployed, 
but  as  soon  as  one  task  is  finished  will  ask  for  another,  and  you 
will  have  secured  the  greatest  possible  aids  and  incentives  to 
progress, — the  child's  own  curiosity  and  ambition.  In  teaching 
penmanship  in  school,  we  have  but  little  more  to  offer  based 
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upon  experience;  but  theorizing  may  be  of  some  interest  alsq, 
and,  perhiips,  as  useful  as  facts. 

We  think  it  well  to  decide  on  one  system  of  penmanship  and 
confine  oneself  to  that.  Each  system  contains  some  good  points, 
but  you  will  fail  in  teaching  writing  successfully  with  the  best 
system  on  record,  if  you  do  not  understand  it  It  is  not  what 
there  is  in  it,  but  what  you  can  get  out  of  it  that  makes  it  valu- 
able to  you.  A  teacher,  though  an  ordinary  penman,  if  he 
have  ability  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  teach  oth/sr  branches  suc- 
cessfully, can  teach  writing  by  mastering  its  principles  and  in- 
sisting upon  a  strict  adherence  to  them. 

We  prefer  to  use  printed  forms  in  the  copy  books,  because 
these  economize  time,  and  should  the  head  of  the  school  be 
changed,  the  scholars  will  not  have  to  change  their  handwriting. 
They  write  from  the  mental  concept  they  have  of  the  letter, 
hence  if  it  be  pictured  correctly  to  the  eye,  practice  in  compel- 
ling the  muscles  to  obey  the  will  is  the  most  important  duty. 
He  should  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  should  prepare  for  a 
lesson  in  writing  as  elaborately  as  for  any  other  recitation.  A 
good  way  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  lesson  is  to  take  the  book 
which  the  scholars  are  using  and  write  in  it  himself  in  advance. 
He  will  thus  notice  the  difficulties  and  be  able  to  forewarn  and 
aid  his  pupils  in  overcoming  them.  By  questioning,  he  can 
draw  forth  from  the  class  all  the  peculiar  points  of  the  copy,  and 
teach  them  to  cultivate  judgment  of  form  and  habits  of  obser- 
vation. The .  blackboard  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  by 
drawing  the  copy  correctly,  then  erroneous  forms  to  illustrate 
the  faults  into  which  the  pupil  is  liable  to  fall,  and  comparing 
letters  with  each  other.  When  the  scholars  have  thus  had  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lesson  placed  before  them,  the  next  point 
to  be  considered  is,  *'How  shall  they  execute  the  work?"  We 
think  the  first  thing  requisite  is  a  correct  position.  Much  pa- 
tience and  firmness  is  often  necessary  to  secure  this.  The  pu- 
pils should  be  shown  the  reasonableness  of  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  position  of  body  and  arms,  hands  and  fingers,  and  then 
induced  to  maintain  it  in  all  respects.  Criticism  by  the  pupils, 
when  practicable,  is  often  attended  with  good  results.  Rapidity 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  legibility,  for 
however  numerous  characters  are,  if  they  cannot  be  read  they 
are  of  little  use. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CODIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS.—Continued. 

Section  I  of  an  act  approved  March  14,  1877,  reads  as  follows: 

^'Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That  all 
sums  of  money  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustees,  arising 
from  surplus  dog-tax  fund,  shall  be,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  tuition  fund  of  such  township,  and  shall  be  expended  as 
other  tuition  funds  of  the  township  are  expended.  The  township  trustees  of 
the  several  townships  in  the  state  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  same  to 
school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  or  cities  their  proportion  pro  rata^  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  for  school  purposes  within  such  township." 

In  interpreting  this  statute,  several  important  questions  arise.  Prior  to  its 
passage  the  surplus  dog  tax  held  by  any  township  trustee  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  each  year,  was  required  to  be'paid  into  the  tuition  fund  of  such  town- 
ship, and  no  part  of  such  surplus  dog  tax  could,  by  law,  be  paid  to  a  city  or 
town  school  board.  If  the  township  trustees  did  their  duty  under  the  former 
law,  no  surplus  dog  tax  remained  in  their  hands  on  the  approval  of  the  act  of 
March  14,  1877.  If  they  had  not  done  their  duty,  and  such. surplus  did  re- 
main in  their  hands,  it  is  evident  that  the  legislature  intended  that  the  cities 
and  towns  should  share  in  the  distribution  of  such  surplus.  But  there  is  no 
repealing  clause  in  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  and  the  strict  letter  of  it; 
namely,  '*  that  all  sums  of  money  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  township 
trustees,"  t.  e.^  on  March  14,  1877,  ^^  ^o  reference  to  the  year  1878,  or  any 
subsequent  year.  It  thus  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  the  trustees 
should  be  governed  in  their  future  distribution  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1877, 
or  by  the  former  act.  There  are  also  one  or  two  other  questions  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  upon  reading  section  i  of  the  act  as  quoted  above. 

5.  Clause  19  of  section  I  of  an  act  approved  March  i,  1877,  describing  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  civil  officers  of  incorporated  towns,  reads  as  follows: 
"And  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  annual  taxes, 
not  exceeding  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation,  on  all  property 
subject  by  law  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  town  schools  within  their  said 
corporation."  The  board  of  trustees  referred  to  in  this  act  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  board  of  civil  trustees  of  the  town,  and  not  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees. The  school  law  already  provides  for  the  election  of  school  trustees  in 
incorporated  towns,  and  gives  them  authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  oj 
building  aild  repairing  school  houses.  Indeed,  by  the  school  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  trustees  exclusively  to  take  charge  of  such  matters.  There 
is  no  repealing  section  in  the  act  from  which  the  above  nineteenth  clause  was 
taken.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  abridge  the  duties  of  the 
school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  and  to  require  the  civil  trustees  to  per- 
form the  duties  so  cut  off;  or  was  it  its  intention  that  the  school  trustees 
should  still  have  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  special  school  purposes,  to  build 
school  houses  and  maintain  schools  in  them,  and  that  the  civil  trustees  of  a 
town  should  also  have  power  to  levy  another  tax  and  build  other  school 
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houses,  and  thus  maintain  another  school  system  ?     It  is  impossible  to  answer 
this  question  by  reading  the  statute. 

6.  Section  3  of  an  act  approved  March  8,  1873,  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  persons  residing  outside  a  town  or  city  in  which  certain  bonds 
have  been  issued  for  school  purposes,  '*  and  electing  to  be  transferred  to  sich 
town  or  city  for  educational  purposes,  or  who  shall  send  their  children  to  1 
school  taught  in  such  building,  shall,  with  their  property,  be  liable  to  such  tu 
as  if  they  resided  in  such  city  or  town,  on  all  property  owned  by  said  pe5oo 
in  the  township  where  such  city  or  town  is  located."  By  a  prerions  statute,  1 
general  system  of  transfers  of  persons  for  school  purposes  has  been  estab- 
lished, by  which  it  is  universally  the  case  that  when  a  person  is  tzansfeiied 
from  one  corporation  to  another — for  example,  from  corporation  ^A" 
to  corporation  ''B,"  the  property  of  the  person  so  transferred,  which  is 
situated  in  corporation  "A,"  is  taxed  for  school  purposes  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  corporation  *'  B."  All  c^  the  property  of  the  person  so  trans- 
ferred that  is  not  situated  in  corporation  **A,"  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation  in  which  it  is  situated.  Now,  refer  to  the  part  of  section  3 
quoted  above,  and  suppose  that  the  city  **  B"  was  created  out  of  a  part  of 
township  ^<C,"  and  that  a  person  was  transferred  to  the  city  from  township 
'*A."  It  is  evident  that  the  property  of  the  transferred  person,  situated  within 
the  township  in  which  he  lives,  is,  by  the  new  rule,  not  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city,  and  that  whatever  of  property  he  may  have  situated  in  township 
^'C,"  in  which  he  does  not  live,  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  This  is  a 
violation  not  only  of  the  rule  of  justice,  but  of  the  general  law  governing 
transfers  all  over  the  state.  A  slight  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  part  of 
section  3,  quoted  above,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

7.  By  section  6  of  an  act  approved  March  8,  1873,  it  was  made  the  doty 
of  county  superintendents  ''  to  examine  the  dockets,  records,  and  accounts  of 
the  clerk  of  the  courts,  county  auditor,  county  commissioners,  justices  of  the 
peace,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  mayors  of  cities,"  for  certain  purposes. 
Section  7,  of  the  same  act,  required  all  these  officers  to  open  their  books, 
records,  etc.,  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  provided 
that  when  the  county  superintendent  did  find  that  any  of  these  officers  had 
neglected  or  refused  to  collect  and  pay  over  interest,  fines,  forfeitures,  licenses, 
or  other  claims  due  the  school  fund,  etc.,  he  should  institute  suit  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  By  an  act  of  March  9, 
1875,  the  legislature  repealed,  or  attempted  to  repeal,  section  6,  as  recited 
above,  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  repeal  section  7.  Thus  the  officers  were  re- 
quired to  open  their  books  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  duty  of  the  supenntendent  to  inspect  the  books,  but 
when  he  did  inspect  them  and  found  evidences  of  delinquencies,  it  was  made 
his  duty  to  commence  suit  against  the  delinquents.  The  presumption  is  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  strike  out  both  section  6  and  section  7* 
I  think  there  is  no  one  thing  in  our  school  legislation  that  has  caused  more 

confusion  than  this. 

{Continuedin  next  number,) 
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CAN  A    TRUSTEE    BORROW    MONEY    FROM    ONE    FUND    TO 
SUPPLY  A  DEFICIENCY  IN  ANOTHER  ? 


John  R.  Robinson  ct  al.  vs.  The  State  ex  rel.  Peter  J.  Martin,  Trustee,  etc. 

From  Montgomery  Circuit  Court. 

NiBLACK,  J. — In  this  case  yie  point  of  interest  is  that  a  Trustee  drew  money 
from  the  Special  School  Rerenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  borrowed  at 
different  times  for  the  use 'of  other  funds  of  the  township,  and  used  money 
belonging  to  one  fund  for  the  benefit  of  other  funds  in  several  ways. 

The  cause  was  tried  by  the  court  and  there  was  a  finding  for  the  plaintiff, 
assessing  the  damages  at  112,378.99,  of  which  sum  $1,024.98  was  found  to 
be  for  interest  wrongfully  paid  out  by  said  Robinson,  13,930.10  was  found  to 
be  due  to  the  Special  School  Revenue,  11,938.21  was  found  to  be  due  to  the 
Ovil  Township  Fund,  and  I59485.70  was  found  to  be  due  the  Tuition  Fund. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  paragraph  of  the  de- 
cision there  on  the  point  in  question  is  as  follows : 

^^The  complaint  goes  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  misapplication  of  the 
money  belonging  to  a  particular  fund  to  pay  it  out  on  claims  against  another 
fund,  notwithstanding  the  different  funds  were  in  the  hands  of,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  same  trustee. 

That  theory  is  earnestly  combatted  by  the  appellants  as  being  impracticable 
and  unreasonable,  and  too  strict  a  construction  of  the  law  regulating  the  du- 
ties of  township  trustees. 

The  separate  and  distinct  character  of  the  funds  belonging  to  each  of  the 
township  corporations  has  been  fully  rec(^;nized  by  a  series  of  decisions  in 
this  Court.     56  Ind.  157;  55  Ind.  7. 

The  same  separate  and  distinct  character  seems  to  us  to  attach  to  each  of 
the  several  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustee,  and  the  law 
evidently  contemplates  that  the  trustee  shall  open  a  separate  account  with  each 
iimd  in  his  hands,  and  shall  only  pay  out  money  belonging  to  a  particular 
fnnd  on  claims  or  charges  against  that  fund.  R.  S  1876,  vol.  I,  782,  sec.  8. 
Also  901,  sec  10,  etc. 

It  follows  that  if  a  township  trustee  pays  out  money  belonging  to  one  fund 
iff  his  hands  on  claims  or  charges  against  another  fund,  he  is  guilty  of  a  con- 
version of  the  money  thus  paid  out,  and  of  a  breach  of  his  official  bond. 
This  conversion  may  prove  to  be  an  absolute  defalcation  or  only  a  technical 
breach  of  the  trustee's  bond,  dependent  upon  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
trustee  in  relation  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  fund  thus  directed. 

Applying  the  rules  thus  laid  down  to  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  com- 
plaint before  us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  each  one  of  them  alleged  facts 
enough  to  show  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond  sued  on,  and  that  they 
were  severally  sufficient  on  demurrer." 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


EXAMINATION  OF  DOCTORS. 


The  Illinois  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  providing  that  no  person  shall 
practice  medicine  in  that  State  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school, 
or  shall  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  an  exami- 
nation  before  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  State  Medical  Society. 
A  license  or  diploma  from  these  examiners  will  be  necessary  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  All  physicians  who  have  practiced  ten  years  are  exempt  from  this 
requirement. 

Some  similar  law  is  needed  in  Indiana.  People  can  be  more  easily  im- 
posed upon  by  quack  doctors  than  by  quacks  in  any  other  profession,  and  a 
stringent  law  should  protect  them  from  this  imposition.  We  protect  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  from  imposition  as  to  their  instruction  by  requiring  all 
teachers  to  pass  rigid  examinations,  and  on  just  as  good  grounds  should  doc- 
tors, dnd  lawyers  tQo,  be  required  to  furnish  certificates  showing  their  prepa- 
ration for  their  work  before  being  allowed  to  seek  public  patronage.  iTo 
person  should  be  allowed  to  ask  people  to  place  their  health  and  their  Hves 
in  his  care  without  first  having  shown  evidence  of  his  thorough  preparation 
for  his  work. 

This  opens  the  way  to  say  that  our  medical  colleges,  as  a  rule,  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  No  preparation  is  required  for  admission,  and  everybody 
who  attends  the  requisite  number  of  lectures,  is  graduated.  Physicians  owe 
it  to  their  profession  to  raise  up  both  ends  of  their  colleges.  The  standard  of 
admission  should  be  so  high  that  only  persons  of  sufficient  education  to  enter 
college,  should  be  received.  This  should  be  the  minimum.  The  final  exami- 
nation should  be  thorough,  and  exhaustive;  then  a  diploma  would  mean 
something. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


The  high  school  question  is  still  agitated,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
till  times  are  better  and  people  feel  less  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  writer 
has  been  interested  in  noting  the  character  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  as 
it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  secular  press.  Opinions  outside  of  educa- 
tional circles  are  yaluable  to  educational  people  on  this  question,  as  on  nearly 
all  other  school  questions.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  with  all  the  cruAe  and 
wild  statements  there  is  a  strong,  underlying  feeling  that  our  educational 
sjfstem,  including  the  high  school,  is  excellent,  and,  with  a  little  modification 
in  some  of  its  parts,  is  just  what  the  country  needs  and  must  have.  To  indi- 
cate the  general  drift  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  public  opinion  on  this 
subject,  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  editorial  article  from  the 
Indianapolis  Daily  Sentinel: 

**  During  the  past  two  weeks  Indiana  has  been  all  ablaze  with  'educational 
enthusiasm.  No  state  in  the  Union  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  educational  af- 
fairs than  Indiana.  The  public  school  system  of  the  state  is  the  pride  and 
the  boast  of  all  parties  and  creeds.  To  perfect  the  system,  to  widen  the  area 
of  its  usefulness,  and  to  bring  all  the  youth  of  the  state  under  its  elevating 
influence,  seems  to  be  the  high  ambition  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  influence  legislation  and  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  question 
with  regard  to  what  shall  constitute  free  school  education,  has  been  a  long 
time  under  discussion,  indicating  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  chiefly 
Xq  the  establishment  of  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state.  It  is  held  by  those  who  oppose  the  high  school  feature  of  the 
public  school  S3rstem  of  the  state  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  original  ^psign,  and 
that  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  high  schools  is  an  exercise  of  power  in 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  tax  payers,  since  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
high  schools  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  public  schools,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, select  schools,  where  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  children  entitled  to 
their  benefits  ever  enter.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  about  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  the  objections  to  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Indiana,  and 
we  do  not  believe  they  are  deep  seated,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  be  urged  to 
the  detriment  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  While  it  is  possible 
for  the  friends  of  education  to  place  the  state,  in  relation  to  educational  affairs, 
in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment  by  demanding  of  it  the  performance  of 
duties  which  belong  to  private  enterprise — such,  for  instance,  as  conferring  upon 
all  the  yonth  of  the  state  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education — ^we  do  not 
consider  that  the  authorization  of  high  schools,  where  they  can  be  maintained, 
is  an  assmnpdon  of  authority  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  tax  payers.  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  high  schools  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state,  and  strictly  in  consonance  with  the  advanced  edu- 
cational demands  of  the  age. 

We  hear  muc^  nowadays  about  taxation,  and  that  the  burdens  it  imposes 
are  grievous  none  will  deny.     City,  county,  and  state  are  taxed  to  maintain 
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criminal  courts,  jails,  and  penitentiaries.  No  one  complains  at  these  dung^ 
when  the  money  is  honestly  and  judiciously  expended ;  but  in  no  instance 
does  the  money  so  expended  yield  any  but  negative  benefits.  The  criminal  is 
caught,  tried,  sentenced  and  shut  out  from  society,  and  from  first  to  last  is  a 
tax  upon  the  state  from  which  there  is  no  return,  except  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  violate  the  laws 
or  endanger  the  lives  of  the  people.  Taxes  levied  for  educational  purposes 
ought  to  be  popular,  if  taxation  for  any  purpose  could  find  favor  with  the 
people.  The  development  of  mind  forces  is  the  mission  of  education,  and  a 
state  has  no  greater  source  of  wealth  than  the  educated  intelligence  of  its  citi^ 
zens.  If  it  be  true  that  ignorance  leads  to  vice,  it  is  equally  true  that  educa> 
tion  leads  to  viilue.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  propositions,  that  state 
which  contributes  most  to  educational  purposes,  which  advocates  a  policy  that 
lifts  the  entire  population  to  a  high  educational  plane  will,  as  a  result,  not  only 
be  the  most  virtuous,  but  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  powerful  in  all 
matters  whore  mind  forces  antagonize  ignorance  in  any  of  its  forms.  We  da 
not  care  to  particularize,  though  instances  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  were 
we  to  attempt  a  catalogue  it  would  readily  grow  to  such  formidable  dimen- 
sions as  to  silence  objections  and  win  a  verdict  in  favor  of  making  the  puUic 
school  system  confer  all  the  advantages  possible  upon  the  youth  of  the  state.^ 


EDUCATING  CHILDREN  OUT  OF  THEIR  SPHERES. 


Not  a  little  has  been  said  recently  about  educating  children  out  of  their 
-  spheres.  $y  this  statement  it  is  sometimes  meant  that  children  are  given  too 
much  education,  and  that  this  education  disqualifies  them  for  doing  cheer- 
fully manual  labor,  and  by  it  is  sometimes  meant  that  even  in  the  lower 
schools  children  are  given  incorrect  views  of  life.  They  are  exhorted  to  be- 
come statesmen,  governors,  legislators,  eminent  lawyers,  doctors,  or  preachers,, 
and  a  standard  being  raised  which  can  never  be  reached,  they  despair  of  be^ 
coming  anything,  and  their  lives  prove  a  failure. 

That  education,  of  itself,  unfits  for  labor  is  unquestionably  false;  but  that 
children  are  given  many  aims  and  views  of  life,  and  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  stations  they  must  fill,  is  true  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  could  wish. 
But  teachers  are  not  alone  to  blame  for  this :  parents  must  bear  their  full  share 
of  blame.  It  should  be  remembered,  by  both  parents  and  teachers,  that  a 
large  majority  of  all  the  children  must  labor  with  their  hands,  and  thai  they 
will  never  complete  even  a  common  school  education.  This  being  true,  these 
children  should  be  scrupulously  and  religiously  taught  that  all  necessary  labor 
is  honorable,  and  especially  that  manual  labor  is  honorable,  and  that  but  com- 
paratively few  can  ever  hope  to  be  either  rich  or  noted.  They  should  be 
taught  that  not  to  labor,  either  with  the  hands  or  the  brain,  is  disgraceful,  if 
not  criminal.  They  should  be  taught  that  industry,  honesty  and  virtue  are 
the  only  essentials  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood.    They  should  be  taught 
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that  intelligence— an  education — is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  that  a  good 
duracter  is  indispensable. 

Let  these  thoughts  be  dwelt  upon  by  parents  and  teachers,  at  home  and  in 
school,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  educating  children  out  of  their  spheres. 


INDIANAPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


In  last  month's  Journal  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Indianapolis 
School  Board,  in  regard  to  its  high  school,  was  given  in  part,  and  more  on 
the  subject  was  promised  this  month.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  the 
Board  has  unanimously  adopted  the  ''report,"  and  sustained  the  high  school 
in  all  its  departments.  The  regular  course  now  extends  over  four  years,  and 
includes  either  Latin  or  German.  In  the  future  there  will  be  a  parallel  Eng* 
Itsh  course,  and  students  may  graduate  from  either  with  equal  honor.  A  two- 
years'  English  course  is  also  continued  for  the  benefi(t  of  all  who  choose  to 
take  it 

It  was  found  that  about  50  per  cent  of  tliose  who  enter  the  high  school 
never  advance  further  than  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  it  was  decided 
that  a  two-years'  course  could  be  arranged  which  would  be  more  complete 
and  of  more  benefit  to  persons  taking  it  than  would  be  the  half  of  any  four- 
yeais'  course  that  could  be  arranged.  As  the  Indianapolis  high  school  num- 
bers about  500,  these  different  courses  of  study  can  be  carried  on  with  but 
little,  if  any,  additional  expense. 

The  Board  has  also  decided  to  continue  the  other  departments  of  the  schools 
without  material  change,  including  two  assistant  superintendents  (one  gram- 
mar school  and  one  primary),  a  special  teacher  of  Music,  a  special  teacher  of 
Drawing  and  Writing,  and  a  Training  school  principal.  As  the  principal  of 
each  building  is  required  to  teach  and  govern  a  room,  and  is  not  held  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  his  associate  teachers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  supervision  costs  less  in  Indianapolis  than  in  most  other  cities  of 
equal  size. 

The  salaries  for  the  coming  year  have  not  been  fixed,  but  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  be  materially  changed. 


GREEK  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


At  present,  there  are  not  to  exceed  half-a-dozen  high  schools  in  the  state 
that  teach  Greek.  The  reasons  for  not  teaching  it  in  high  schools  are, 
I.  The  large  expense  involved  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  would  study 
it  2.  A  weiy  large  majority  of  those  who  graduate  at  high  schools  never  go 
to  coU^e ;  and  if  the  education  is  to  stop  with  the  high  school  course,  one 
language  study,  aside  from  the  English,  is  all  that  should  be  claimed  for  the 
language  department  of  education,  considering  how  much  else  there  is  to 
learn  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  history. 
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Arranging  the  course  of  study  with  reference  to  "  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number/'  Greek  must  be  excluded  from  high  schools.  The  State  Uni- 
versity has,  for  several  years,  been  trying  the  plan  of  admitting  students  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  Greek,  and  the  result  has  been  very  gratifying  to 
those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the  high  standard  of  the 
classical  course. 

Prof.  Ballentine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  ablest  Greek  professois 
in  the  state,  bears  willing  and  hearty  testimony  to  the  success  of  this  arrange- 
ment, although  he  opposed  it  at  the  start.  He  says  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  *the  students  take  the  classical  course,  and  that  their  scholarship  in 
this  study  is  quite  as  high  as  under  the  old  regime.  The  standard  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  class  has  not  been  lowered,  more  being  required  in 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  to  make  up  for  the  Greek.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  more  time  for  the  Greek  in  the  college  course,  and  the  more 
thorough  preparation  and  discipline  of  mind  acquired  by  the  shidy  of  other 
branches  in  the  preparatory  course  makes  it  easy  to  grasp  the  intricacies  of 
this  language,  and  to  appreciate  its  beauties. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  from  President  Heckman,  not  long  since,  that 
Hanover  College  would  hereafter  begin  Greek  with  the  Freshman  dass,  and 
we  understad  that  the  authorities  of  several  other  colleges  are  discussing  the 
propriety  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

If  students  could  be  admitted  to  college  without  Greek,  but  with  the  defi- 
ciency fully  made  up  in  other  branches  of  study,  large  numbers  of  high  school 
and  academy  students  would  be  induced  to  take  college  courses  who  are  now 
deterred  by  the  "  bug  bear"  of  having  to  make  up  two  years  of  Greek. 

We  believe  most  thoroughly  that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
study 'of  Greek;  but  granting  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  its  most  enthusiastic 
champions,  we  make  this  appeal  to  colleges  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  itself 
The  statements  that  the  study  of  Greek  must  be  begun  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment in  order  to  be  successful,  and  that  it  cannot  be  begun  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  lowering  the  classical  standard,  are  both  assertions  sup- 
ported by  neither  reason  nor  experience. 


COST  OF  EDUCATING  TEACHERS. 


Now  and  then  a  man  is  found  who  is  so  exceedingly  economical  (?)  that 
he  not  only  opposes  the  State  University  and  high  schools,  but  would  abolish 
also  the  State  Normal  School — one  who  argues  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  state's 
duty  to  educate  its  teachers.  He  would  levy  taxes  and  keep  open  the  schools, 
but  he  would  make  no  provisions  for  supplying  these  schools  with  efficient 
teachers.  Strange  logic!  Let  such  an  one  read  the  following,  which  we 
copy  from  a  Scotch  paper,  and  be  consoled : 

**  Government  allows  for  every  male  teacher,  who  passes  creditably  oat  of 
college,  the  sum  of  ;^icx>,  or  £^o  a  year;  and  though  this  money  is  not  paid 
for  any  student  till  after  probation,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  commonly  obtained. 
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Oat  of  this  ;f  50,  the  college  authorities  in  Scotland  advance  sei^en  or  eight 
shilling  weekly,  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the  recipient,  retaining  ;f  30 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  education  imparted  during  a  few  hours  daily.  Com- 
pare this  with  what  is  done  in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  normal  student 
is  comfortably  boarded  and  lodged,  well  educated — as  is  shown  by  the  da* 
lists,  and  gets,  in  addition,  medical  attendance,  laundry,  and  sometimes  half 
his  traveling  expenses;  and  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  Scotch  Train- 
ing School  authorities  drive  a  very  close  bargain  with  the  poor  Queen's 
Schohur." 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


A  letter  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  State*  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  from  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  who  is  one  of 
die  United  States  honorary  commissioners  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  writes 
that  the  normal  school  model  sent  from  this  state  is  well  mounted,  and  makes 
a  good  show.  His  opinion  is,  that  while  the  educational  exhibit  from  the 
United  States  may  be  somewhat  limited,  it  is  certainly  both  attractive  and  val- 
uable. He  adds  that  Belgium  has  the  most  remarkable  educational  exhibit 
in  the  Exposition,  and  one  that  has  evidently  been  prepared  at  great  cost  of 
time,  labor,  and  money. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


William  CuUen  Bryant  died  in  New  York,  June  12,  1878,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  life.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  fall  on  the  stone  steps 
to  a  friend^s  door,  which  occurred  about  two  weeks  previous.  Mr.  Bryant  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  but  his  fame  does  not  rest  alone  on  his  poetical  ge- 
idiis.  In  1825  he  removed  to  New  York  and  became  editor  of  the  Review, 
hot  soon  afterwards  connected  himself  with  the  Evening  Post,  which  he 
finally  controlled  and  continued  editor  of  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Bryant's  poetical  powers  manifested  themselves  at  an  early  age.  When  but 
ten  years  old  he  wrote  verses  for  the  county  paper,  and  at  eighteen  he  wrote 
that  most  beautiful  and  enduring  poem,  "  Thanatopsis."  He  was  not  only 
one  of  America's  best  poets,  most  finished  literary  men,  and  eminent  journal- 
ists, but  one  of  her  most  honored  and  high-minded  citizens. 


Summer  VACATioif  for  Teachers. — Persons  that  have  money  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  plenty  of  methods  in  which  to  spend  pleasantly  a  summer 
vacation,  but  teachers  who  work  for  what  school  boards  estimate  they  can  live 
upon  are  compelled  to  "  cut  their  garment  to  suit  their  cloth."  The  best  and 
cheapest  plan  we  can  suggest  is  to  find  a  quiet  country  place,  by  a  little]  lake, 
if  possible,  and  spend  the  time  reading,  fishing,  conversing — any  way  to  have 
a  pleasant  time  and  rest.    Rest  is  what  hard  working  teachers  need. 

3 


MISCELLANY. 


Dedication  of  the  Central  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Danvtux 
— June  29  was  a  gala  day  at  Danville,  it  being  the  day  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Central  Indiana  Normal  School  lately  located  here. 

The  history  of  the  institution  is  not  a  little  remarkable.    The  6rrt  term  wis 
held  about  two  years  ago,  at  Ladoga,  with  only  about  forty  pupils,  the  number 
having  since  increased  to  about  280.    The  buildings  in  Ladoga  not  being  suf- 
ficiently commodious  and  convenient,  negotiations  were  opened  with  our  citi- 
zens with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  school  in  Danville.     In  three  dajs 
$3,000  was  subscribed,  and  what  has  been  known  as  the  old  Hendridcs 
County  Seminaiy  was  purchased  from  the  Methodist  church  and  donated  to 
Prof.  W.  F.  Harper  and  his  successors  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  a  normal 
school.    The  original  cost  of  the  building  was  nearly  f  25,000^  and  it  could 
not  be  built  for  much  less  now.    The  past  two  months  it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  masons,  painters,  and  carpenters.    The  main  building,  now  com- 
plete and  ready  for  occupancy,  is  of  brick,  45x100  feet,  three  stories  hi^, 
and  flanked  by  a  large  quadrangular  tower.     When  the  entire  structure  is 
repaired  there  wiU  be  twelve  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted  rooms.    The 
dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapd,  45x70  feet.    After  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  Bowers,  the  audience  listened  to  the  presentation  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  L.  M.  Campbell.     He  alluded  briefly  to  the  early  history  of  the 
old  seminary,  its  long  and  energetic  struggle  for  life,  and  its  final  death  under 
a  blow  from  the  sheriff''s  hammer;  the  springing  into  life  of  a  new  institntkxi 
with  a  new  name — ^the  Danville  Academy — which  passed  substantially  through 
similar  experiences  and  died  by  the  same  hand  about  the  year  1865,  since 
when  it  has  belonged  to  the  Methodist  church.     Near  the  dose  of  his  address 
Mr.  Campbell  formally  turned  over  the   possession  of  the   buildings  and 
grounds,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Danville,  to  Prof.  Harper,  to  be  held  bjr 
him  and  his  successors  so  long  as  they  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  stated. 
Professor  Harper  responded  in  grateful  and  feeling  terms,  and,  in  a  speech  of 
about  half  an  hour  in  length,  dwelt  more  especially  upon  the  origin,  purpose, 
and  character  of  normal  schools.  *  •  • 


Editor  Journal:  The  sentence,  **  There  is  a  limit  at  which  forbearamee 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue^^  has  been  presented  to  me  a  number  of  times  for  analysis. 
I  have  found  but  two  persons  of  all  the  number  to  whom  I  have  submitted 
the  sentence,  that  analysed  it  correctly,  according  to  my  notion. 

This  sentence  is  complex.  Its  principal  clause  is,  There  is  a  limit;  subor- 
dinate clause,  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue;  connective,  at  which — a  com- 
plex conjunctive  adverb  equivalent  to  when*  The  principal  clause:  Subject, 
Hmit;  predicate,  is.     There  is  an  expletive  adverb.    The  subordinate  clause 
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is  an  adverbial  element  of  the  third  class,  denoting  time :    Subject,  forbear- 
gnce;  copula,  ceases  to  be;  predicate,  mriue. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  to  many  the  copulative  verb  to  be  may  be 
annexed  without  changing  the  meaning;  e.  g.,  The  field  seems  [to  be]  green; 
Tlie  prince  was  made  [to  be]  king;  Grant  was  elected  [to  be]  president; 
The  commission  were  constituted  [to  be]  the  judges,  etc.  It  is  also  notable 
that  ceases  is  not  copulative  without  the  annexation  of  to  be.     W.  B.  Ryan. 

Edinburg. — The  Edinburg  school  closed  on  24th  of  May.  This  has  been 
a  veiy  pleasant  and  successful  year's  work.  The  increase  in  enrollment  over 
kst  year  is  37 ;  in  daily  attendance,  45 ;  in  per  cent  of  attendance,  2.  The 
per  cent  this  year  on  those  belonging  is  94J.  There  were  nine  in  the  grad- 
uating class.  The  public  oral  examinations  at  the  close  of  school  were  well 
attended  \j  the  citizens.     W.  B.  Wilson  is  superintendent. 

Fkanxfort. — The  high  school  commencement  was  an  occasion  in  which 
the  citizens  took  much  pride,  and  justly  sa  The  largest  audience  room  in 
the  city  was  not  near  large  enough  to  accommodate  those  who  came  to 
witness  the  exercises.  There  were  14  graduates,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Joomal  made  the  address  to  the  class.  R.  G.  Boone  remains  as  superintend- 
ent, and  C.  S.  Ludlam  as  principal  of  high  school.  They  are  both  doing 
good  work,  and  pleasing  the  people. 

New  Albany. — No  city  in  the  state  takes  more  pride  in  its  schools  than 
does  New  Albany.  Its  high  school  commencements  are  always  public  ova- 
tions. The  Ledger-Standard  gives  a  three-column  report  of  the  commence- 
Bient  this  year.  It  speaks  of  all  the  schools  in  highly  conmiendable  terms 
and  specially  commends  the  high  school.  It  says  of  high  schools,  in  general, 
''These  schools  are  the  crowning  glory  pf  the  free  schools  of  Indiana."  It 
also  has  a  kind  word  for  sup't  Jacobs  and  his  corps  of  teachers. 

Bedford. — The  Bedford  high  school  graduated,  this  year,  eleven  pupils. 
Commencement  was  May  31.  Number  enrolled  in  high  school,  69;  enrolled 
in  all  the  schools,  525.    Number  of  alunmi,  40. 

Mitchell. — Commencement  of  high  school.  May  31 ;  2  male  and  4  female 
gnduates.  R.  A.  O^  declines  a  re-election  as  superintendent  on  account  of 
salary. 

The  Delphi  schools  seem  to  be  in  excellent  repute  with  the  people  of 
Delphi,  and  justly  so.  Of  the  late  graduating  class  from  the  high  school,  one 
bad  been  neither  tardy  nor  absent  for  5  years,  one  for  4  years,  four  for  3 
^eais,  and  six  for  2  years. 

The  Richmond  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  21.  This  is  an  extras 
ordinazy  class  for  a  place  the  size  of  Richmond. 

The  Indlanapolis  high  school  graduated,  at  its  late  commencement,  a 
daasof  32. 

Tm  Indianapolis  normal  school  graduated,  this  year,  a  class  of  22.  These 
teachers  are  for  *'  home  consumption." 
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The  State  Normal  had  an  unusually  interesting  commencement  this  year. 
The  graduating  exercises  were  r^^rded,  by  good  judges,  as  above  the  aver- 
age. There  were  sixteen  graduates.  The  spring  term  was  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  histoiy  of  the  institution.  The  writer  spent  a  day  in  the  school  re> 
cently,  and  was  delighted  with  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  earnestness,  and, 
aboTe  all,  the  superior  methods  employed  and  the  skillful  teaching  done. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  17.  The  Mt«  Vernon 
Democrat,  in  commenting  upon  the  commencement  exerciseS|  conclades  in 
these  words : 

"  Can  it  be  that  after  such  evidences  of  solid  merit,  and  practica],  available 
training  provided  for  the  youth  of  our  city,  that  any  resident  of  Mt.  Vernon 
will  say,  'Down  with  the  High  School!'  If  such  there  be  mark  him  well 
He  antagonizes  the  city's  best  interest  by  his  penny-wise  and  ponnd-foolish 
idea.  Let  us  rather  submit  to  some  hardships  and  expense  for  the  sake  of 
future  good,  and  take  for  our  motto,  '  No  steps  backward.'  " 

The  Seymour  schools  closed  pleasantly  this  year.  There  were  no  com- 
mencement exercises,  as  the  high  school  course  has  just  been  lengthened  one 
year.  A  public  meeting  was  held,  and  Dr.  Bayliss,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  an 
address  which  was  instructive  and  highly  appreciated. 

The  Newburgh  public  schools  closed  April  31,  after  a  term  of  %\  months, 
which  was  the  most  successful  term  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  per 
cent  of  attendance  was  92,  and  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  61.1.  Professor 
A.  C.  Crouch  is  the  principal; 

The  Wabash  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  seven  this  year,  and  tbs 
commencement  was  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  season.  A  girl  car- 
ried off  the  first  honors. 

Commencement  at  Greenwood  high  school  took  place  June  6.  There  were 
eight  graduates. 

The  published  report  of  the  Portland  public  schools  shows  them  in  good 
condition  under  the  supervision  of  Wm.  C.  Hastings. 

Butler  University  graduated,  this  year,  a  class  of  six,  two  of  whom 
were  ladies. 

Union  Christian  College,  situated  at  Merom,  held  its  commencement 
exercises  June  3.    The  college  is  doing  good  work  in  a  quiet  way. 

Purdue  University  had  its  commencement  June  13.  A  large  attendance 
and  an  interesting  time  were  had. 

Ten  young  men  graduated  from  Hanover  College,  June  13. 

The  Anderson  high  school  class  of  1878  numbers  9. 

The  Atica  high  school  class  of  '78  numbered  four. 

Fort  Wayne  graduates,  this  year,  14  from  its  high  school,  and  8  from  its 
training  school. 

The  Goshen  high  school  held  its  annual  commencement  Monday,  June  24, 
and  graduated  a  class  of  nine. 

LoGANSPORT  graduated  from  its  high  school,  June  14,  a  class  of  1 1. 

The  Winchester  high  school  sent  out,  this  year,  a  class  of  7. 
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Wayne  County. — In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
catioDy  county  sup't  Macpherson  examines  all  pupils  in  his  county  who  com- 
plete the  common  school  course,  and  issues  to  the  proficient  a  diploma  which 
reads  as  follows :  "  Having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  or- 
thography, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  and 
United  States  history;  and  having  sustained  a  record  of  correct  deportment, 
is  granted  this  Certificate  of  Proficiency."  This  is  signed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, trustee,  and  teacher.    Is  not  this  a  good  idea? 

Wells  County  deserves  credit  for  being  the  first  to  make  a  success  of 
the  educational  department  of  a  county  fair,  as  much  good  is  likely  to  result 
in  other  counties  doing  likewise*  County  sup*t  S.  S.  Roth,  and  Sam'l  Daily, 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  deserve  special  credit  for  the  success 
achieved. 

State  Untvbesity. — The  fcrty^ninth  commencement  was  of  greater  in- 
terest than  usual,  and  the  exercises  of  a  higher  order.  Godlove  S.  Orth  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  vice  John  I.  Morrison,  re- 
signed. Judge  A.  L.  Roach  was  elected  president  of  the  Board.  Professor 
J.  Freenum,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  history.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Ballentme,  who  luts  well  and  faithfully  filled  the  Greek  chair  for  twenty  years, 
resigned  his  professorship.  The  Board  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  IX.  D.  His  son,  William  Ballen- 
tine,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

Amtioch  College,  located  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges in  the  West.  It  is  noted  especially  as  being  the  first  college  in  the 
world  that  placed  women  upon  exactly  the  same  educational  basis  as  men* 
It  never  had  any  **  Ladies'  Course"  of  study.  Horace  Mann  was  its  first 
president,  and  he  left  his  spirit  in  the  institution.  S.  C.  Derby  is  the  present 
president. 

Me.  Ogdsn,  owner  of  the  property  where  General  Washington  established 
his  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge,  has  agreed  to  sell  the  same  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Centennial  Association  for  $3,000.  The  intention  of  the  association  is 
eventually  to  purchase  the  entire  camp-ground  and  throw  it  open  as  a  national 
park. 

Haefer  &  Beothbes  have  published  3,900  different  books.  This  does 
not  include  different  editions  of  the  same  books,  or  the  different  volumes 
when  a  work  is  composed  of  more  than  one. 

The  best  railroad  to  go  west  on  is  the  old  reliable  <'Vandalia."  The 
tnck  is  in  excellent  condition,  the  cars  as  fine  as  are  made,  and  the  time  made 
not  beaten,  east  or  west  Robert  Emmet^  of  Indianapolis,  the  obliging  pas- 
senger agent,  can  answer  all  questions  in  regard  to  rates,  connections,  etc. 

The  shortest,  quickest,  safest,  surest,  pleasantest  route  from  Indianapolis  to 
Chicago  is  by  thelCankakee  railroad  via  Lafayette.  Ask  Joseph  Sherwood, 
Indianapolisi  if  you  wish  to  know  more. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  county  superintendents  are  paid  according  to  the  territoiy 
over  which  they  have  to  travel  and  the  number  of  schools  they  have  to  super- 
vise. This  gives  the  superintendent  of  Washington  county,  the  one  in  which 
our  old  friend,  A.  M.  Gow,  now  lives,  a  salary  of  f  1,500. 

D.  Applbton  &  Gd.  have  just  issued  their  new  Readers,  prepared  by  Har- 
ris, of  St  Louis,  Rickofi^  of  Qeveiand,  and  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 
We  shall  notice  them  farther  next  month. 

The  firm  of  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  has  changed  its  name  to  suit 
changes  in  the  firm.     The  present  name  is  Charles  Scribner' s  Sons, 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


The  Fayette  county  normal  will  commence  July  22,  and  continue  five 
weeks.  An  institute  of  one  week's  duration  will  succeed  it.  Doctor  R.  T. 
Brown,  Professors  }.  L.  Rippetoe  and  W.  }.  Bowen,  and  sup*t  J.  S.  Gamble, 
instructors. 

Monday,  July  22,  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Washington 
county  normal,  to  be  held  at  Salem,  for  a  term  of  five  weeks.  The  principal 
instructors  are  James  G.  May,  Roland  £^es,  and  James  A.  Wood. 

W.  P.  Pinkham  will  open  a  five  weeks'  normal  at  Paoli,  beginning  July  15. 
The  county  institute  will  begin  August  19. 

County  sup't  W.  M.  Vandyke,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Vandyke  of  the  Gadn- 
nati  high  school,  will  open  a  seven-weeks'  normal  at  Versailles,  July  8. 

A.  D.  Mohler,  E.  B.  Myers,  and  county  sup't  S.  D.  Crane,  will  conduct  ai 
«ight- weeks'  normal,  beginning  at  Lagrange,  July  15. 

A  four-weeks'  normal,  beginning  about  Aug^ust  I,  will  be  held  at  Bloom- 
field,  Iowa,  conducted  by  A.  H.  Conrad. 

County  sup't  R.  L.  Marshman  and  W.  H.  Mace,  superintendent  of  the 
Winamac  schools,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Ward  and  Ida  Dobson,  will  open  a  six- 
weeks'  normal  at  Winamac,  July  22. 

J.  J.  Mills,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  to  aid 
John  Pennington  in  the  conduct  of  his  normal,  to  begin  at  Westfield,  July  — . 

The  Elkhart  County  Normal  and  Classical  School,  located  at  Goshen,  will 
open  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks,  July  16.  This  is  a  permanent  institution. 
L  N.  Failor  is  prinoipal. 

The  Jay  County  Normal  will  open  for  a  term  of  six  weeks  at  Portland, 
July  15.    For  particulars  address  county  sup't  S.  K.  Bell. 

The  Spencer  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. There  will  be  a  normal  school,  under  the  management  of  county 
sup't  Wyttenbach  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Logan,  in  July  and  August.  Term:  four 
weeks,  begiiming  July  22.    Tuition :  five  dollars  for  the  term. 
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The  Hendricks  county  institute  will  commence  August  26.  Pres.  Jones  and 
C  W.  Hodgins,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  are  expected  to  *'make  a  hand." 

The  Randolph  county  normal  will  open  at  Winchester,  July  15. 

The  Hancock  county  normal  will  open  July  15,  at  Greenfield,  and  continue 
six  weeks.  W.  H.  Sims,  Walter  S.  Smith,  and  Kate  R.  Geary  are  to  be  the 
principal  instructors. 

The  Grant  county  normal  will  open  in  Marion,  July  22,  under  the  direction 
of  county  sup't  T.  D.  Tharp.  These  normals  are  always  good  in  Grant 
county. 

J.  W.  Layne  will  open  six-weeks'  normal  at  Anderson,  July  15. 

The  Wells  county  normal  will  open  July  15,  in  Blufiton,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr. Helm,  and  county  sup't  S.  S.  Roth. 

A  normal  term  of  six  weeks,  beginning  July  22,  wiU  be  held  at  Fowler, 
under  the  management  of  C  £.  Whitton,  county  superintendent,  and  S.  L. 
McCreig^t. 

A  normal  of  four  weeks'  length  will  begin  at  Ladoga,  July  9.  Professor 
Warren  Darst,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  will  have  charge.  It  will  be  followed  by 
the  county  institute. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders  will  conduct  a  four- weeks'  normal  at  Bloomington,  be* 
ginning  July  15. 

A  normal  is  now  in  progress  at  BoonviUe;  conducted  by  the  county  super- 
tendent  and  Miss  N.  J.  Bowman.  Enrollment,  63.  The  county  institute  will 
open  July  8. 

A  fhre-weeks'  normal  will  be  held  at  Lancaster,  Owen  co.,  by  R.  Spear. 


PERSONAL. 


In  Memory. — Mrs.  Marrietta  Haworth  McAvoy  died  at  her  home  in  Indian^ 
apolis^  May  31,  aged  43  years.  Mrs.  McAvoy,  better  known  to  teachers 
throughout  the  state  as  Miss  Haworth,  was  an  old  teacher,  but  was  specially 
known  as  the  author  of  a  system  of  penmanship.  She  was  a  woman  of  good 
mind,  of  untiring  perseverance,  and  of  high  christian  character.  A  Urge 
circle  of  friends  mourn  her  loss  and  extend  their  sympathy  to  her  bereaved 
husband,  Prof.  T.  J.  McAvoy. 

f  Jacob  T.  Merrill  was  nominated  by  the  recent  Republican  convention  for 
'  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Merrill  is  superintendent  of  the 
Lai£iyette  schools,  and  stands  well  with  the  educational  men  of  the  state.  He 
was  bom  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  in  1839,  and  is  consequently  39  years  of 
age.  He  graduated  with  honors  at  Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  in  1862,  and 
since  1864  has  been  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  schools  of  Lafay- 
ette; since  1868  the  has  been  superintendent,  and  was  nevermore  popular 
than  at  present.    He  is  a  genial  gentleman,  and  will  make  a  good  race. 
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George  P.  Brown  has  resigned  the  snperintendeiicy  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  He  found  the  schools  in  good  rnnning  order,  and  has  devoted  himp 
self  laxgely  to  methods  of  instruction,  and,  as  a  result,  leaves  them  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  all  regards. 

The  teachers  were  nearly  unanimous  and  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  protest* 
against  his  resignation,  and  as  a  token  of  their  respect  for  him,  at  their  last 
general  meeting,  presented  him  a  fine  gold  watch. 

The  School  Board  regretted  very  much  to  give  him  up,  and  had  he  cod- 
sented  to  serve  another  year  he  would  have  been  re-elected  by  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  unanimous  vote.  At  least  ten  out  of  the  eUven  votes  in  the  Board 
wpuld  have  been  cast  for  him.  But  few  superintendents,  in  laige  dties,  can 
boast  of  such  hearty  support. 

The  Board  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolution,  and  did  it  heartily: 

'*  Resobud^  That  the  Board  has  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  Geoige  P. 
Brown,  the  present  superintendent,  has  determined  to  sever  his  connectioD 
with  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

That  the  Board  fully  recognizes  the  valuable  results  of  his  labors  in  the 
schools,  not  only  in  the  high  reputation  they  have  achieved  under  his  super- 
vision, but  in  their  actual  efficiency  in  public  education. 

That  the  Board  bears  willing  testimony  to  his  ability,  his  industry,  his  on- 
wearied  labor,  his  quick  appreciation  of  the  public  necessities,  and  to  the  un> 
questioned  integrity  of  his  character. 

And  that  while  the  Board  feels  his  loss  as  an  active,  energetic,  capable,  and 
honest  officer,  it  sends  with  him  into  his  new  field  of  labor  the  heartiest  wishes 
for  his  future  success." 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Brown  will  continue  to  act  as  snperintendent  tiD 
the  close  of  July,  in  order  to  close  up  completely  the  woik  of  the  past  yeary 
and  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  year  to  come. 

His  successor  is  not  yet  determined  upon. 

J.  A.  Wood  will  remain  superintendent  of  the  Salem  schools  another  year 
He  has  been  quite  successful  the  past  year.  The  literaiy  society  oiganixed 
and  directed  by  him  sustained  a  good  course  of  lectures,  which  were  prcK 
ductive  of  much  good. 

Rev.  George  D.  McCulloch,  just  graduated  from  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Chicago,  and  Miss  Nancy  J.  Atkinson,  a  highly  successful 
teacher  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  both  former  teachers  in  Switzerland  county, 
were  married  June  12.    May  they  be  happy,  and  continue  to  be  useful 

Prof.  T.  Harrison  having  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  the  last  thirty  yeais» 
has  concluded  to  make  a  change,  for  a  time  at  least.  He  purposes  lectoiing 
occasionally  on  educational,  scientific,  and  other  subjects ;  also^  assisting  in 
institutes,  normal  schools,  and  teaching  classes  in  elocution,  etc.  His  address 
is  Kokomo,  in  this  state. 

Mrs.  Holcombe  continues  as  principal  of  the  Richmond  high  school. 
C.  P.  Eppeit,  of  Brazil,  will  take  the  Mooresville  schools  next  year. 
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J.  L.  Pickard,  late  gnptrintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  Iowa  University,  at  Iowa  City. 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  superintendent  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  schools,  has  been 
re-elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  l3|O0O  per  year,  and  the  en« 
tire  schedule  of  teachers  is  continued  at  old  prices. 

W.  B.  Wilson  is  re-elected  as  snp't  of  the  Edinburg  schoob. 

L.  E.  Landes  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Dayton  schools  another  year. 

S.  S.  HamiU,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  may  be  secured  for  institute  work  alter 
August  10. 

John  H.  Walters,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  school,  will 
engage  to  do  institute  work  the  coming  season.  Address  him  at  Decatur, 
Indiana. 

R.  A.  Chase,  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth  schools,  has  gone  to  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

W.  T.  Harris  has  been  re-elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools. 

A.  J.  Rickoff  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
schools  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  has  gone  to  Europe  on  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  literaiy  societies  of  Nebraska  University  at  Lincoln,  this  year.  He 
received  a  hearty  welcome  back  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  Chancellor 
for  so  many  years. 

J.  R.  Trisler  will  remain  at  Lawrenceburg. 

John  Cboper  has  been  re-engaged  to  superintend  the  Richmond  schools  the 
coming  year.  No  superintendent  in  the  state  stands  better  with  the  people 
tban  does  John  Cooper. 

J.  H,  Martin  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Franklin  schools  next  year. 
Mrs.  Martin  continues  principal  of  the  high  schooL 

J.  M.  Caress  announces  that  he  will  advance  the  standard  for  certificates  in 
Washington  county  next  year,  and  not  grant  a  six-months'  license  more  than 
once  to  the  same  applicant 

Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps  has  resigned  his  position  as  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Edu- 
cational Weekly.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  named.  The  Weekly's 
troubles  seem  to  come  together. 

J.  Warren  McBroom  has  been  selected  as  superintendent  of  the  Covington 
schools  for  the  coming  year. 

T.  C.  H.  Vance,  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  is  a  prominent  candidate 
before  the  Democratic  convention,  in  Kentucky,  for  state  superintendent. 

J.  V.  Coombs  has  been  re-employed  to  take  the  Waveland  schools.  The 
coU^  building  will  be  used  for  public  school  purposes  hereafter. 

W.  C.  Hastings  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Portland  schools. 
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C.  W.  Bennett,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  still  superintendent  of  the  Piqua, 
O.,  schools.    His  high  school  graduated  nine  this  year. 

J.  H.  Madden  continues  as  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Madden  as  high 
school  principal,  at  Bedford. 

President  White,  of  Purdue  University,  delivered  the  address  before  the 
literary  societies  of  the  State  University  this  year.  The  address  was  highly 
commended. 

A.  H.  Graham  and  the  full  corps  of  teachers,  with  a  single  exception,  ha?e 
been  re-elected  to  the  Columbus  schools  for  the  coming  year.  The  schools 
have  been  unusually  successful. 

W.  £.  Lucas,  formerly  of  this  state,  has  been  teacher  at  Cornell  University 
the  past  year.  He  is  a  good  institute  and  normal  school  worker,  and  will  do 
some  work  if  called  upon.    Address,  Groves,  Rush  county. 

J.  W.  Legg  has  been  elected  for  the  fifth  year  a  superintendent  of  the 
Marion  schools. 

J.  C.  Comstock,  of  Martinsville,  111.,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  Qinton  schools. 

Warren  Darst,  of  Lebanon,  O.,  has  returned  to  Ladoga  to  take  chaxge  of 
the  normal  school  there. 

Eli  Jay,  who  was  for  several  years  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Eaii- 
ham  College,  has  been  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  die 
same  institution. 

W.  R.  Snyder  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  ShelbyviUe  high  school 
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The  Summer  School  of  Elocution,  at  Jacksonville,  IUinois»  by  S.  S. 
Hamill,  is  a  great  success.  Many  pupils  cannot  be  accommodated,  and  the 
demand  for  special  lessons  is  so  great  that  Prof.  Hamill's  time  is  engaged  for 
ten  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks  in  advance. 

The  Ladoga  people  deny  that  the  <'  Central  Normal  School"  has  been  re- 
moved from  that  place,  and  insist  that  with  Prof.  Warren  Darst  at  its  head, 
and  over  loo  students  in  attendance,  and  with  a  fine  new  boilding  ready  for 
the  roof,  the  school  is  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  ever  before. 

Wanted. — School  teachers,  during  vacation,  in  every  county,  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  sale  of  our  useful  Household  Articles.  Address  at  once,  for 
Circular  and  Terms,  L.  £.  Brown  &  Co.,  242  Elm  St,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — By  a  person  of  large  experience,  a  position  in  a  High  School, 
or  as  Superintendent.  References  given  when  desired.  Address  Editor  of 
Journal. 

'Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  SpioeUnd  Academy. 
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HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  SLOW  PUPILS  IN  GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 


/) 


TEMPLE   H.    DUNN. 


|HEN  the  pupils  of  a  graded  school  are  measured  by  the 
proper  standard,  to  be  promoted  means  to  have  done 
the  work  of  their  respective  grades.  Those  who  have 
not  done  the  work  comprise  those  who  have  been  ab- 
sent a  great  deal,  the  indolent,  and  the  dull.  To  the  latter  two 
classes,  the  term  "slow  pupils,"  is  very  properly  applied.  What 
to  do  with  them  is  a  question  well  worth  discussion,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  friends  of  class  in- 
struction, and  their  classification  with  those  of  marked  ability 
and  industry,  a  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  hostile 
to  the  graded  school. 

Shall  all  the  slow  pupils  be  put  into  one  class  and  the  others 
in  another,  or  shall  we  mingle  them?  If  the  former  is  done, 
shall  the  slow  ones  be  expected  to  complete  the  year's  work  in 
one  year,  while  the  brighter,  readier  ones  are  crowded  through 
in  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  time?  If  the  latter  is  done, 
shall  the  teacher  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  slow  pupils,  try- 
ing to  **work  them  up?" 

These  pupils  ought  to  work  together.  Dull  pupils  are  often 
inspired  to  greater  effort  and  greater  success  by  the  excellence 
of  the  brighter  ones  of  their  class.  Good  use  may  be  made  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  a  grade.     They  make  more  effective  mod- 
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els,  m  many  cases,  than  a  more  perfect  one  in  the  person  of  the 
teacher.     They  ought  not  to  be  separated,  because  it  would  in- 
vite precocious  children  to  an  intellectual  race  that  would  sap 
the  foundation  of  their  health  and  be  their  ruin.    It  would  tend 
to  superficial  work,  on  the  part  of  many,  in  the  place  of  the  le- 
gitimate work  they  would  otherwise  do.     They  ought  to  be  min- 
gled, because  a  separation  on  the  intellectual  line  would  have  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  dull  pupil  in  his  own  estimation.    They 
must  be  mingled,  because  their  separation  is  a  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  the  graded  system.     It  is  easy  to  make  hair-splitting 
distinctions,  but  classifications  based  on  these  involve  an  in- 
creased number  of  instructors  and  small  classes.     Unless  they 
are  expected  to  accomplish  their  work  in  different  lengths  of 
time  there  cannot  be  any  propriety  in  the  division;  and  if  the 
bright  ones  are  pushed  through  in  one-half  or  three-fourths  of 
the  year,  while  the  entire  year  is  given  to  the  dull  ones  to  com- 
plete the  same  work,  it  involves  the  school  in  such  a  multiplica- 
tion of  classes,  in  such  complexity  and  confusion  as  completely 
to  divorce  all  intelligence  from  the  system. 

This  separation  is  unnecessary  from  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  dullness  that  makes  it  troublesome;^ 
the  quality  only.     Children  about  the  same  age  are  more  evenly 
yoked  in  school  than  is  generally  supposed.     Those  who  excel 
in  one  thing  are  usually  excelled  in  other  things.    The  products 
of  their  mutual  powers  generally  differ  but  little  in  the  aggre- 
gate.    Once  in  a  great  while  one  is  found  far  above  mediocrity, 
and  another  trudging  along  in  a  correspondingly  low  range  of  in- 
tellectuality; but  these  very  exceptional  cases  really  cut  no  se- 
rious figure  in  the  gradation  of  our  schools.     Laziness  prevails 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  is  a  source  of  trouble,  to  be  sure; 
but  it  furnishes  still  less  ground  for  a  separation,  because  it 
yields  more  readily  to  treatment. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  separation  is  entirely  in- 
commensurate with  the  costs  involved.  The  public  good  demands 
that  the  pupils  be  instructed  together.  What  are  the  teacher's 
duties  with  regard  to  the  slow  ones?  Dull  some  of  them  are; 
but  is  it  not  the  teacher's  duty  to  sharpen  such,  when  it  is  from 
this  class  that  we  gather  most  of  our  winter  fruit — late  ripe,  but  \ 
the  best?  Lazy  some  are;  but  cannot  something  be  done  to 
prevent  their  present  from  filling  their  future  full  to  overflowing 
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of  bitter  experience  out  of  which  must  come  a  lifelong  lamenta- 
tion because  of  the  influence  of  their  school  days,  the  hiding  in 
the  napkin  of  their  more  than  golden  talents  ? 

These  two  classes  have  some  points  in  common  with  each 
other,  and  many  that  are  not.  Some  plans  of  treatment  apply 
aUke  to  both;  but  since  some  will  not,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  distinguish  these  two  classes  from  others,  but  also  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  This  distinction  should  be  made 
early.  Teaching  flourishes  in  right  commencements.  If  the 
dull  and  the  lazy  ones  are  to  be  gathered  in  with  the  ripened 
harvest,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  question  needs  to  come  up 
at  the  very  first,  can  aU  these  pupils  do  the  work  of  this  grade  ? 
But  little  time  is  necessary  to  determine  who  are  likely  to  do  the 
work  easily,  and  who  are  not;  and  it  must  soon  be  apparent, 
also,  in  case  of  failure,  whether  the  cause  is  laziness  or  dullness. 
The  teacher  ought  to  be  keenly  alive  to  finding  out  these  points, 
and  it  will  improve  the  habits  of  the  pupils  to  feel  that  finding 
out  the  lazy  ones  is  engrossing  the  teacher's  attention.  The  ar- 
gument for  this  is  that  the  child's  habits  of  study  depend  almost 
more  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  himself.  Going  into  a  new 
grade  he  is  unsettled  for  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  most,  and  then 
setdes  down  into  whatever  habits  are  shaped  up  around  him,  or 
are  pressed  upon  him  beyond  his  resistance.  Laziness  is  so 
broadcast  that  it  is  a  question  whether  that  affection,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  is  not  the  ''normal  condition  of  us  all,"  the 
rise  above  it  depending  upon  the  estimate  we  place  upon  the 
inducements  held  out  to  us  as  the  rewards  of  activity.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  school  work ;  but  if  the  teacher 
^plies  a  good  deal  of  that  ''eternal  vigilance"  which  is  the 
price,  not  alone  of  liberty,  but  of  good  school  work  as  well,  in- 
dustrious habits  will  follow.  In  cases  in  which  pupils  have  for- 
merly become  discouraged  at  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
work,  have  lost  all  enjoyment  in  it  and  become  idle,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  will  become  industrious  in  response  to  the  teach- 
er's effort  to  make  the  work  intelligible  and  interesting.  If 
there  are  others  yet  who  refuse  to  be  won  over  to  cheerful  labor, 
they  must  submit  to  compulsion.  Whatever  natural  punishment 
would  make  the  laziness  the  most  expensive,  and  productive  of 
results  least  welcome  to  a  lazy  pupil,  should  be  called  into  requi- 
sition.    If  mental  deficiency  alone  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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trouble,  however,  all  compulsory  treatment  is  out  of  place  as 
unnatural  and  unjust.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  brilliant 
pupils,  the  teacher's  success  depends  upon  the  character  of  his 
course  of  study,  his  power  to  excite  study,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  his  recitations.  Hence,  very  much  that  is 
pointed  out  as  proper  treatment  for  dull  pupils,  must  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  best  minds  of  the  school. 

The  teacher  is  to  excite  study ;  but  he  finds  himself  confronted 
by  a  psychological  phenomenon  in  the  character  of  a  dull  intel- 
lect.    If  he  would  be  successful  in  finding  answers  to  the  que- 
ries he  is  obliged  to  propound  to  himself  on  account  of  it,  he 
must  seek  for  them  in  psychological  channels.      Certainly  if 
anything  is  to  be  accomplished  with  these  minds  by  school  train- 
ing, it  cannot  be  by  ignoring  or  violating  every  principle  regu- 
lating the  operations  of  mind  and  the  natural  intellectual  order 
of  sequence.    The  little  ones  come  to  school  at  first  with  hands, 
mouths,  ears,  and  eyes  open,  ready  to  gain  a  thousand  valuable 
experiences;  and  it  is  only  after  a  determined  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  ignore  these  natural  avenues  to  the 
mind,  and  to  force  open  some  new  gates  that  nature  had  in- 
tended to  leave  ajar  for  a  few  years,  to  develop  the  reasoning 
power,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that  the  well  known  stupor  is 
brought  on.     If  logic  cannot  be  taught  successfully  in  primary 
schools,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.     The  cause  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  logic  deals  with  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  the 
reason;  whereas  the  reason,  in  a  little  child,  is  only  in  the  bud. 
But  psychology  discovers  a  vast  difference  between  the  study  of 
itself,  rhetoric,  logic,  etc,,  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  studies  as 
botany  and  zoology  on  the  other.     If  the  latter  are  viewed  from 
any  other  standpoint,  they  are  likely  to  be  left  with  the  former, 
untouched  until  the  high  school  is  reached;  when  the  truth  is 
that  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  all  these  sciences  founded 
purely  upon  observation,  that  are  far  easier  for  beginners  than 
the  "lazy  X's  and  crazy  Z's;"  easier  because  they  are  natural, 
adapted  to  the  child's  greed  for   the   tangible,  the  concrete. 
Young  minds  are  alive  to  concrete  instruction.     The  perceptive 
faculties  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  outer  world  teems  with  phe- 
nomena to  satisfy  their  hunger.     Sight  seeing  is  a  passion  with 
childhood.     To  see,  to  hear,  and  to  handle  are  to  be  happy. 
The  fact  that  half  a  hundred  children  will  follow  a  hand  organ 
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or  a  show  for  hours,  is  not  an  evidence  that  they  are  silly,  but 
that  they  delight  to  hear  and  to  see.  The  senses,  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  the  memory,  and  the  fancy  are  all  active ;  and 
these  fit  the  young  mind  for  observing  things,  and  storing  away 
facts;  for  gaining  experience;  for  laying  deep  and  wide  the 
foundations  for  the  empirical  sciences,  and  through  them,  for 
the  empirical  arts.  We  cannot  ignore  these  things  in  our 
courses  of  study  without  doing  great  harm.  Children  must  not 
be  choked  off  from  a  range  of  instruction  which  from  their  very 
nature  they  love,  and  have  forced  upon  them  what  they  do  not 
enjoy  and  but  poorly  comprehend.  When  they  have  devoted 
themselves  sufficiently  to  the  work  of  making  observations,  and 
have  acquired  good  hold  on  the  ideas,  we  may  go  outside  of  the 
individual  objects  and  take  up  such  subjects  and  such  methods 
of  instruction  as  appeal  to  these  ideas.  The  concrete  must  be 
held  to  strictly  until  these  ideas  are  acquired,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  may  we  launch  out  into  the  abstract.  It  is  a  pitiable 
sight  to  see  children  writhing  in  a  kind  of  work  five  or  ten  years 
in  advance  of  their  intellectual  development;  but  this  is  just 
what  they  are  likely  to  be  doing  when  other  considerations  than 
their  state  of  mental  growth  determine  their  course  of  study. 
The  boy  who  is  ten  years  of  age  physically,  and  but  six,  so  to 
speak,  mentally,  answers  to  our  conception  of  a  dull  boy ;  but 
there  is  great  hope  for  him,  even,  when  he  is  provided  with  a 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  founded  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  appealing  to  what  intelligence  he  has,  and  adapt- 
ed all  along  to  his  successive  stages  of  mental  development.  If 
it  is  philosophical  to  reach  our  little  six-year-old  pupils  mainly 
through  sense-perception,  so  must  it  be  also  to  reach  older  pu- 
pils who  are  not  stronger  mentally  than  they.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  an  effort  to  keep  children  of  the  same  age  classified 
strictly  together,  would  be  but  little  better  than  to  adjust  the 
school  on  the  basis  of  the  avoirdupois  weight  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  not  the  body  nor  the  years,  but  the  mind  and  its  store  that 
have  to  do  with  this  question.  Hence  it  would  be  well  to  hold 
such  a  pupil  back  intentionally  at  first,  during  the  more  marked 
perceptive  work,  until  he  finds  his  intellectual  level  and  floats 
off  somewhat  naturally.  Years  are  to  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Their  intellectual  level  and  not  their  age,  is  to  determine 
when  they  are  ready  for  inductions  and  deductions.     If  they 
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never  reach  the  level,  the  deductions  must  never  come.    It 
must  be  understood  that  conceptions  must  come  to  feeble  minds 
through  easy  channels,   or  not  at  all.     Their  teaching  must  be 
largely  concrete,  and  what  is  given  them  in  the  abstract  must 
be  exemplified  by  its  application  to  real  things.     A  dull  pupil 
might  commit  the  table  of  linear  measures  to  memory  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  could  repeat  it  without  thought,  and  yet  not 
comprehend  it;  but  when  he  has  driven  a  stake  into  the  ground 
and  measured  off  from  it  a  distance  equal  to  five  and  a  half 
lengths  of  a  yard  stick  and  planted  another  stake,  and  then 
gone  over  the  same  ground  with  a  foot  measure  and  found  it 
sixteen  and  a  half  lengths  c.f  that — ^there  is  a  rod  he  knows 
something  about,  and  about  which  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  know 
less.     The  abstract  has  become  the  concrete.     There  is  not  a 
mere   memory  lesson,    alone,   but  a  corresponding  objective 
reality  which  is  comprehended.     The  education  of  too  many  of 
our  pupils  consists  of  empty  forms.     We  fail  too  often  to  bring 
the  real  into  account,  and  the  child  gets  what  really  amounts  to 
nothing  beyond  a  little  questionable  memory  training.    It  is  not 
true  that  statements  should  never  be  made  in  the  abstract  until 
the  corresponding  truth  has  been  shown  in  the  concrete;  but  it 
is  true  that  the  application  of  principles  and  rules  to  the  affairs 
of  life  so  vitalizes  instruction  that  it  becomes  an  inspiration  to 
study. 

In  a  county  adjoining  this  two  men  disagreed,  not  long  since, 
about  the  size  of  an  irregularly  shaped  clearing,  and  came  into 
the  school  to  have  the  case  decided.  The  teacher  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  dullest  boy  in  the  arithmetic  class,  and  by  giving 
him  a  little  necessary  assistance,  saw  him  successful  in  his  work, 
and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fresh  purpose  that  he  be- 
came one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  class.  Such  is  the  evi- 
•dence  always.  Such  work  is  pleasing  to  dull  and  bright  pupils 
alike.  Every  teacher  knows  the  value  of  actual  measurement 
in  giving  meaning  to  the  calculations  founded  upon  them;  of 
dissecting  the  eye  of  an  animal  to  fix  forever  the  arrangement 
of  the  coats  and  humors;  but  we  are  too  prone  to  inflate  our- 
selves with  theory,  and  too  loth  to  come  down  from  the  tread- 
mill wheel  to  materialize  these  theories  into  practice.  What 
teacher  could  not  contrive  to  have  scores  of  these  practical 
problems  coming  into  his  school  from  the  neighboring  work 
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shop/ '^tore-room,  and  farm,  not  with  measurements  already 
made,  or  other  attainable  data  already  given,  but  to  be  found 
by  the  pupils,  that  through  their  perceptions  their  conceptions 
shall  be  clear?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  theory  going 
to  waste  notwithstanding  that  we  are  well  enough  aware  that 
theory  without  practice  is  dead. 

Not  many  miles  from  here,  the  children  of  a  certain  school 
have  worked  three  weeks  this  year,  with  spade  and  shovel, 
building  the  continent  of  South  America  in  their  school  yard. 
There  may  be  a  dull  boy  in  that  class,  but  does  he  not  know 
something  about  the  Madeira  and  about  Chimborazo?  That 
boy  knows  about  the  remarkable  absence  of  watersheds  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  through  the  continent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  To  him  it  is  a  clear  case  that  that 
country  cannot  furnish  the  Pacific  any  watercourse  worthy  of 
the  name  of  river.  That  series  of  lessons  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Their  own  hands  have  scattered  the  sands  under  the 
tropic  which  represent  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  and  planted  the  . 
seeds  which  produce  the  miniature  Selvas  of  the  Amazon,  and 
the  diminutive  plants  representing  the  treeless  Llanos  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Pampas  of  the  La  Plata.  They  have  perched 
Titicaca  among  the  clouds,  and  spread  Maracaibo  at  the  level 
of  the  sea.  They  have  piled  up  the  single,  double,  and  triple 
ranged  Andes  that  bring  down  the  Amazon  from  the  clouds 
and  feed  the  richest  vegetation  in  the  world,  on  the  one  side,  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  slope  which  maintains  perpetual  thirst 
in)  the  same  latitude,  and  in  the  region  of  no  latitude  abund- 
antly watered  on  both  sides  alike;  while  in  the  further  south  the 
rich  tribute  of  the  Pacific  is  condensed  by  the  greedy  western 
slope,  unwilling  to  share  with  a  needy  east.  The  fact  that  this 
entire  class  wanted  to  remove  to  South  America,  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  these  natural  methods  of  instruc- 
tion inspire.  If  this  plan  of  presenting  geography  in  the  con- 
crete, as  it  may  be  termed,  were  general,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
members  of  the  advanced  geography  classes  would  be  puzzled 
to  tell  whether  a  strait  is  land  or  water;  whether  an  isthmus  con- 
nects waters  or  separates  them;  which  way  the  current  runs  in 
a  certain  river  shown  on  a  map;  but  so  thoroughly  rather  would 
they  study  the  science  and  so  well  would  they  comprehend  it, 
that  nvers  on  maps  are  no  longer  unmeaning  black  lines,  but 
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Streams  of  water  following  the  general  slope  of  the  country  to 
the  sea.  To  pupils  so  trained,  every  map  is  a  physical  map. 
The  course  of  the  rivers  shows  the  relief  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  Almighty.  Let  but  the  outline  and  the  rivers  be  drawn, 
and  the  water-sheds  are  discovered  without  trouble  or  error. 

This  is  one  main  essential  to  securing  study,  having  the  cbUd 
successful  in  seeing  the  point,  in  getting  the  thought.     Hence, 
lessons  in  reading  studies  must  be  taken  up  on  the  line  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  whether  these  terms  are  given  or  not;  for 
the  sentence  is  but  the  worded  expression  of  the  thought    The 
child  must  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  words  which  sustain  the 
relations  of  subject,    predicate,    and  object,   and   the  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  that  tell  how  many,  what  kind,  how,  when, 
and  where.     These  are  the  things  that  the  author  has  woven 
together,  and  that  the  child  must  examine  separately  and  to- 
gether, and  comprehend.    This  is  study.    The  teacher  who  can 
bring  incentives  so  near  the  pupil  as  to  have  him  do  this,  can 
promote  nearly  every  one.     Without  study,  pupils  can  never  be 
worthy  of  promotion.     The  teacher  must  make  thought  study 
possible  and  then  secure  it,  both  for  the  facts  learned  and  for 
the  growth  engendered  in  his  dull  pupils'  minds.    It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  course  of  study  to  put  dull  pupils  under  a  high  pres- 
sure, and  the  teacher's  duty  to  keep  the  way  clear.    Dull  pupils 
are  not  to  be  carried  through  "in  flowery  beds  of  ease;"  but  if 
in  the  teacher's  experience  an  obstacle  stood  like  a  cliff  of  gran- 
ite before  him  for  weeks,  he  must  reach  it  first  and  have  an 
inclined  plane  already  stretching  from  its  summit  far  out  to 
meet  the  advancing  learners,  up  which  they  may  toil  by  steady 
efforts,  rather  than  fall  disheartened  at  the  base.     It  is  a  posi- 
tive necessity  sometimes  to  simplify  the  work  for  the  benefit  of 
dull  pupils.     Many  a  thing  in  the  books  consisting  of  a  number 
of  different  steps,  all  to  be  encountered  at  once,  must  be  sepa- 
rated.    The  teacher  must  hold  all  at  bay  but  one,  and  must 
present  that  one  so  that  dull  minds  can  grapple  it  to  the  best 
advantage.     When  they  have  mastered  one  step,  they  can  take 
it  in  review  in  connection  with  a  new  one,  and  these  two  in  con- 
nection with  a  third,  and  so  on. 

As  an  example  of  this,  Long  Division  is  cited.  In  this  work 
the  average  pupil  has  a  hard  task  to  understand  the  process  of 
determining  the  quotient  figure.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  proceed- 
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ing  from  the  unknown.  First,  to  develop  the  idea  of  quotient. 
Let  the  divisor  be  16.  Draw  a  square  consisting  of  nine  smaller 
ones,  and  place  in  these  the  complete  multiplication  of  16  by  i, 
2,  3,  etc.,  to  9.  Ask  questions  involving  concrete  numbers; 
for  example,  how  many  times  may  16  oranges  be  taken  from  a 
basket  containing  16  oranges,  32  oranges,  48  oranges,  etc.  The 
child  understands  the  multiplication  in  his  square,  and  can 
easily  be  made  to  learn  that  when  he  has  found  the  product  cor- 
responding to  the  given  number  of  oranges,  the  corresponding 
multiplier  will  show  how  many  Hmesy  nnd  answer  the  question. 
Several  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  each  step,  using  the  same 
divisor  through  one  entire  lesson,  at  least  It  pays  to  devote 
proper  time  to  the  steps  rather  than  to  hurry  through  them  and 
then  to  devote  a  long  time  to  a  tangled  mass  in  the  end.  Then, 
to  develop  the  idea  of  remainder,  with  the  nine  multiplications 
from  a  new  divisor,  27  say,  such  questions  as  the  following 
might  be  asked:  how  many  times  can  a  boy  give  away  27  chest- 
nuts  when  he  has  28  chestnuts?  55  chestnuts?  82  ^chestnuts? 
A  simple  explanation  might  attend  this  exercise,  about  as  fol- 
lows; when  he  had  82  chestnuts,  he  could  give  away  3  times  27 
chestnuts,  which  are  81  chestnuts,  and  he  would  have  i  chest- 
nut remaining.  Other  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  other  re- 
mainders until  the  machinery  is  understood,  and  rapidity  and 
accuracy  are  acquired. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  follow  this  with  an  exercise  lead- 
ing towards  the  usual  process  of  division.  With  large  numbers 
as  dividends,  pupils  might  be  taught  to  find  how  many  times  the 
number  represented  by  the  divisor  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
number  represented  by  the  first  and  second  figures  of  the  divi- 
dend, then  the  second  and  third,  etc.  The  quotient  figures 
should  be  placed  in  a  vertical  line,  in  order  not  to  represent  a 
iisQsity,  and  to  avoid  confusion  afterwards.  Care  should  be 
taken  awhile  to  avoid  having  any  two  consecutive  figures  of  the 
dividend  to  represent  a  smaller  number  than  the  divisor,  and 
then  care  should  be  taken  at  the  proper  time  to  have  this  occur 
frequently,  and  a  cypher  to  stand  in  the  vertical  column  to  rep- 
resent the  fact. 

If  it  is  deemed  desirable,  another  step,  adding  only  the  find- 
ing of  the  remainder,  could  be  given  by  writing  the  products  as 
found  in  the  squares,  under  the  figures  of  the  dividend,  sub- 
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tracting,  setting  remainder  in  another  vertical  column,  and  eras- 
ing product  and  remainder  under  the  dividend  to  make  way  for 
the  next. 

To  teach  bringing  down  the  figure,  nothing  new  needs  be  done 
except  retaining  the  work  of  subtraction,  and  annexing  the 
figure  next  on  the  right  of  those  just  used,  forming  a  new  num- 
ber in  a  new  place  with  which  to  compare  the  divisor.  All  that 
remains  now  to  be  done  is  to  form  a  number  out  of  the  quotient 
figures  by  placing  them  horizontally;  and  the  three  numbers 
used  in  the  division  may  be  assigned  to  their  places  about  the 
regulation  curved  lines  and  christened  divisor,  dividend,  and 
quotient. 

If  for  any  particular  class  this  is  regarded  as  unnecessarily 
long,  the  use  of  the  nine  products  of  itself  will  do  much  to  place 
the  work  within  the  grasp  of  dull  pupils,  and  to  give  them  clear 
conceptions  of  the  relations  existing  between  multiplication  and 
division. 

It  is  expedient  to  beautify  the  work  they  have  to  do.     When 
the  teacher  so  controls  the  child's  work  as  to  fashion  it  into 
shapes  that  please  him,  there  is  but  little  trouble  to  secure  all 
needed  effort.     He  should  never  be  allowed  to  do  straggling 
work  on  slate  or  paper,  but  should  be  taught  so  to  arrange  his 
sentences  and  his  exercises  in  numbers,  as  to  have  them  present 
a  handsome  appearance.     In  the  lower  grades  where  a  great 
deal  of  slate  work  is  done,  the  pupil  can  beautify  his  work  very 
much  by  ruling.     Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  short 
ruler  and  a  pencil  keenly  pointed  at  one  end  and  flattened  at 
the  other,  to  be  kept  for  ruling  alone.    A  heavy  line  and  a  light 
one  drawn  parallel  and  very  close  together,  produce  a  very  nice 
effect.     They  are  drawn  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
ruler,  simply  by  a  little  different  inclination  of  the  pencil.     By 
having  the  work  in  numbers  standing  up  straight,  and  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  slate  and  separated  by  nice 
double  lines,  instead  of  crowded  together  in  a  puzzling  mass  in 
one  comer;  by  skipping  lines  between  paragraphs  of  written 
work,  and  using  the  ruler  between,  etc.,  etc.,  the  work  presents 
a  much  more  handsome  appearance,  and  is  likely  to  touch  the 
chord  of  pride  and  result  in  good. 

To  summarize,  the  slow  pupils  must  be  instructed  with  the 
bright;  the  course  of  study  must  be  determined,  in  point  of 
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quality  by  the  science  of  mind,  and  in  quantity  it  must  be  such 
that  precocious  children  can  do  the  work  easily,  the  ordinary 
ones  comfortably,  and  the  dull  under  high  pressure;  the  work 
must  be  simplified  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  duller  pupils,  and  made  as  pleasing  as  possible ;  lazy  pu- 
pils must  do  the  work,  even  though  by  compulsion,  and  intel- 
lectual levels  must  be  sought. 

But  if  we  have  to  contend  with  extraordinary  laziness  and 
dullness,  and  there  are  some  at  the  end  of  the  year  who  are  not 
worthy  of  promotion,  what  remains  to  be  done?  The  plan  al- 
most universally  followed  is  to  start  them  in  again,  just  where 
they  started  a  year  before,  and  have  them  do  the  work  over  and 
over  again.  If  the  course  of  study  were  so  arranged  that  it 
would  require  two  years  to  do  the  work  of  a  year,  a  failure 
would  require  the  reduplication  of  the  works  of  these  two 
years.  The  greater  the  amount  of  work  to  do  over,  and  the 
longer  the  time  required  to  go  over  it,  the  greater  the  loss  to 
the  pupil  who  fails,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  a  shorter  interval 
than  the  usual  one,  one  year,  would  favor  the  class  of  pupils 
who  fail.  If  the  interval  were  but  half  a  year,  and  the  pupil 
should  fail  twice  in  the  course,  he  would  graduate  from  the  high 
school  one  year  earlier  than  if  he  should  fail  twice  under  the 
customary  arrangement.  To  determine  the  availability  of  this 
apparent  advantage,  is  to  weigh  it  against  its  cost.  This  ar- 
rangement would  require  two  grades  to  correspond  in  amount 
of  work  to  one,  according  to  the  common  plan,  and  would  ei- 
ther require  double  the  number  of  teachers,  or  double  the  num- 
ber of  classes  under  each  teacher's  charge,  except  in  schools  in 
which  there  are  already  two  classes  of  each  grade,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils  entering  the  lowest  primary  grade  every 
half  year  to  form  a  separate  school.  In  this  case,  the  semi- 
annual readjustment  could  occur  without  confusion  through  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  also  in  all  the  high  school 
classes  except  the  highest.  The  prevailing  custom  of  grad- 
uating but  one  class  from  the  high  school  would  have  to  un- 
dergo some  serious  modification  to  accommodate  the  system  to 
the  new  plan. 

In  schools  having  a  smaller  attendance  than  that  alluded  to, 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  costs  that 
the  plan  must  not  be  thought  of.     Where  each  half  year  will 
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furnish  a  new  school,  however,  that  objection  disappears,  and 
the  question  of  graduation  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  way, 
unless  it  is  urged  that  the  work  would  be  of  a  less  substantial 
character  than  when  the  whole  year  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  a 
grade.  At  best,  however,  the  plan  can  reach  but  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  our  schools.  This  paper,  then,  finds  no  fault  with 
the  prevailing  custom  of  having  the  work  of  the  entire  year  re- 
peated in  such  cases,  on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


READING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


/» 


GEORGE   P.    BROWN. 


THE  study  of  the  English  Language  is  universally  regarded  as 
of  paramount  importance  in  elementary  schools.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  amount  of  time  and  the  number  of  different 
exercises  given  to  this  subject.  Reading,  grammar,  language 
lessons,  composition,  and  spelling  all  have  for  their  object  the 
training  of  the  learner  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue. 

The  immediate  purposes  which  the  teacher  has  in  view  are 
two: 

( I . )  To  teach  the  learner  how  to  master  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed upon  the  written  or  printed  page,  and  make  them  his 
own. 

(2.)  To  teach  the  learner  to  express  correctly  and  forcibly 
his  own  or  another's  thoughts  orally  and  in  writing. 

There  is  a  third  purpose  which  many  regard  as  of  equal  im- 
portance to  either  of  these.  This  is  to  form  a  taste  for  "good 
reading,"  and  to  give  the  learner  the  ability  to  comprehend,  ap- 
preciate, and  enjoy  the  classical  productions  of  those  men  and 
women  of  genius  who  have  made  our  literature. 

There  is  one  prevalent  error,  which  is,  that  the  reading,  gram- 
mar, composition,  and  spelling  exercises  have  such  separate  and 
distinct  objects  in  view  that  they  must  be  divorced  from  one  an- 
other. Teachers  see  no  more  intimate  connection  between  a 
spelling  and  a  reading  lesson  than  between  a  lesson  in  geogra- 
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phy  and  one  in  arithmetic.  It  is  approximately  true,  however, 
that  all  the  purposes  sought  in  the  study  of  language  can  be 
better  attained  in  immediate  connection  with  the  reading  lesson 
if  sufficient  time  and  study  are  given  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
^'by  the  analytical  drill  of  the  recitation  that  accompanies  the 
use  of  the  text-book  in  geography  or  arithmetic,  history  or  sci- 
ence, the  pupil  is  taught  in  those  instances  how  to  master  the 
printed  page  and  to  make  the  thoughts  of  the  author  his  own. 
But  in  the  more  important  matter  of  mastering  the  text-book  in 
literature,  there  is  not  so  much  done.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  literature  gives  to  the  people  their  views  of  life,  their 
moral  and  religious  thoughts  and  ideas,  their  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  their  patriotism  and  aspirations,  in  fact, 
the  principles  for  the  conduct  of  life,  while  the  other  branches 
of  school  education  relate  more  exclusively  to  the  instruments 
which  man  will  use  for  the  realization  of  his  ideas,  it  is  evident 
that  our  educational  methods  and  appliances  have  been  less  ma- 
tured in  the  matter  of  instruction  in  reading  than  elsewhere. " 

The  reading  lesson,  like  the  geography  lesson,  should  consist 
of  two  parts,  the  preparation  and  the  recitation.  The  former  is 
of  as  great  importance  as  the  latter.  And  yet,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  looks  at  the  reading  lesson 
except  in  and  during  the  recitation. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  paper  to  show  how  all  the  different 
recitations  in  language,  in  elementary  schools,  may  be  linked 
together  in  the  reading  lesson,  thereby  saving  some  time,  and 
some  expense  for  text-books,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
keeping  these  different  departments  of  language-study  before 
the  learner  in  their  proper  relations  of  mutual  dependence. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  teaching  pupils  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  who  are  reading  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Reader. 

The  first  thing  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  learn  is  that  the  time 
of  euery  reading  recitation  is  not  necessarily  devoted  to  drill  in 
reading. 

The  pupil  is  not  prepared  for  the  elocutionary  part  of  the  ex- 
ercise until  there  has  been  a  thorough  study  of  the  piece  for  the 
purpose  of  mastering  the  thought.  Each  recitation  from  classic 
literature, — and  very  little  of  any  other  kind  should  be  put  into 
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our  higher  readers, — furnishes  work  enough  for  four,  five,  or 
more  recitations. 

1.  There  are  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  scientific, 
and  literary  allusions  in  nearly  every  piece.  These  must  be 
studied,  discussed,  and  understood  before  the  selection  can  be 
read  intelligently. 

2.  There  are  words  of  peculiar  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion which  should  be  learned. 

3.  There  are  many  words  and  phrases  having  a  special  mean- 
ing in  the  lesson,  which  should  be  sought  out  and  defined  by 
the  pupil  in  language  of  his  own.  Mere  dictionary  synonyms 
will  not  serve.  All  of  this  must  be  done  before  the  pupil  is  pre- 
pared to  read  at  all. 

4.  Before  the  piece  is  finally  left  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  write  a  paraphrase  of  certain  portions  or  of  all  of  it,  express- 
ing the  thoughts  in  his  own  language,  and  then  his  style  of  com- 
position compared  with  the  author's,  and  its  defects  noted.  This 
is  one  kind,  and  a  very  useful  kind  of  exercise  in  composition. 

5.  If  the  selection  is  a  gem  worthy  to  be  remembered,  it 
should  be  committed  to  memory.  No  one  who  has  never  expe- 
erienced  it  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  large  store 
of  classic  pieces  thus  fixed  in  the  memory.  They  are  valuable 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts,  for  their  excellence  of  style, 
and  for  the  increased  vocabulary  they  give. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  the  piece  for  study  is 
Longfellow's  Psalm  of  life. 

1.  Interpret  the  thought y  **  Mournful  numbers."  (There  is  a 
number  of  poetical  feet  in  each  line,  hence  poetry  is  sometimes 
called  numbers,)  The  thought  of  the  first  stanza  is:  Say  not  that 
life  is  a  dream,  for  if  a  dream  then  the  soul  must  be  asleep,  but 
the  sleep  of  the  soul  is  death,  and  in  death  there  are  no  dreams;, 
and  besides,  in  a  dream  things  are  not  what  they  seem,  they  are 
not  real.  But  life  is  a'real  thing,  and  therefore  not  a  dream.  Does 
the  second  stanza  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  What  is 
meant  by  the  second  line?  What  is  taught  in  the  third  stanza? 
What  figure  is  used  in  the  fourth  stanza?  Does  "hearts"  refer 
to  the  soul,  or  the  heart  in  the  body?  What  is  a  muffled  drum? 
When  used?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "art"  in  the  line 
"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting?"  Whatis  meant  here  by  "battle," 
*  *  bivouac  "  (action  and  rest)  ?    What  allusion  is  made  in   *  *  Let. 
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the  dead  past  bury  its  dead?"  What  in  **Dust  thou  art,"  etc.? 
What  is  the  thought  expressed  in  the  last  line  of  the  sixth  stanza? 
What  imagery  is  suggested  by  the  eighth  stanza?  (a  man  ship- 
wrecked upon  some  lonely  island  discovers  a  footprint  which 
tells  him  that  he  is  not  alone.)  What  is  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  last  line  of  the  ninth  ? 

2.  Spelling  and  Pronunciation. — **  Bivouac,"  "dumb,"  "cat- 
tle, "achieving,"  "pursuing,"  "main,"  "goal,"  "funeral,"  etc. 

3.  Z><;f«/V^«f.— "Slumbers,"  "goal,"  "destined,"  "fleet- 
iDg,"  "hero,"  "strife,"  "sublime,"  "sands  of  time,"  "solemn 
main,"  "forlorn,"  "destined,"  "stout,"  "funeral,"  "marches," 
"field  of  battie,"  "bivouac." 

4.  Language  Lesson. — What  meaning  is  given  by  5  in  num- 
bers; by  est  in  returnest;  by  V  in  world's;  s  in  its?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  apostrophe  in  o'er;  howe'er?  Give  two  rea- 
sons for  beginning  Art,  in  the  fourth  stanza,  with  a  capital. 
Why  does  Time  begin  with  a  capital?  What  words  are  used  to 
describe  "numbers,"  "dream,"  "life,"  "Time,"  "hearts," 
"marches,"  etc.?  Why  is  «,  used  in  the  third  line,  and  are^ 
used  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  first  stanza? 

There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  this  class  of  questions.  The 
skillful  teacher  will  question  for  different  things  in  different  les- 
sons, under  this  head. 

After  all  this  work  has  been  done,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to 
write  a  paraphrase  of  this  poem,  expressing  in  his  own  language 
and  in  prose,  the  thoughts  of  the  poem.  "  But,"  says  the  ob- 
jector, "this  takes  too  much  time.  We  answer,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  make  the 
thoughts  of  an  author  his  own.  If  the  pupil  fails  to  do  this  he 
fails  to  realize  the  end  of  his  reading  lesson.  A  reading  lesson 
the  thoughts  in  which  are  not  mastered,  is  as  sorry  a  failure  as 
an  arithmetic  lesson  not  understood.  It  takes  time,  but  the 
habit  once  acquired  of  thoroughly  comprehending  everything 
that  is  read  will  eventually  result  in  the  pupil's  being  able  to  read 
anything  with  pleasure  and  ease,  and  if  he  studies  classic  litera- 
ture he  will  form  a  taste  for  good  reading  that  will  be  the  source 
of  never  ending  profit  and  enjoyment  to  him. 

We  believe  that  the  above  presents  a  practical  method  of  com- 
bining reading,  composition,  language  lesson,  and  spelling,  and 
we  know  from  observation  and  experience  that  by  this  method 
an  increased  interest  attends  each  exercise. 
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SWISS  SCHOOLS. 


i 


''^ 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  WHICH  PREVAILS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


The  organization  of  the  Zurich  schools  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  system  prevailing  in  all  the  cantons.     Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  schools  are  of  two  classes,  primary  and  second- 
ary.   The  course  in  the  primary  schools  comprehends  the  studies 
prescribed  by  the  state,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  these  studies. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  pupils  furnish  their  own 
books  and  materials.     Attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  chil- 
dren of  six  years  and  upward.     The  course  is  six  years  in 
length,  and  at  its  close  those  who  wish  may  enter  the  secondary 
school  without  an  examination.     If  the  higher  training  is  not 
desired,  or  if  a  pupil  is  unable  to  give  the  necessary  time,  he 
may  enter  the  **ecole  complimentaire,"  where  he  receives  in- 
struction for  short  periods  three  days  in  the  week  in  branches 
bearing  upon  his  present  or  future  occupation.    After  the  "ecole 
complimentaire"  comes  the  **ecole  de  chant,"  with  only  one 
session  a  week,  which  finishes  the  modified  course  of  instruction. 
For  the  distribution  of  primary  schools  the  canton  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  the  districts  into  communes,  each  of  which 
has  a  daily  school,  and  a  commission  in  charge  of  it,  composed 
of  five  members,  chosen  by  general  ballot.     The  schoolmaster 
has  a  voice,  though  not  a  vote,,  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 
Above  it  stands  the  district  commission,  with  which  it  is  in  di- 
rect relations,  and  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  director  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.     He  is  him- 
self assisted  by  a  council  of  education,  which  has  general  su- 
pervision of  the  schools  of  the  canton,  and  can  suspend  the 
masters  of  schools.    The  expense  of  the  schools  is  paid  by  the 
communes,  with  some  assistance  from  the  state.     Each  com- 
mune must  form  a  permanent  school  fund;  the  school  revenue 
consists  of  the  interest  of  this  fund,  the  subvention  of  the  state, 
and  the  school  fines.     The  last  are  levied  on  the  parents  of 
scholars  for  absence  or  tardiness — an  excellent  method  of  trans- 
ferring a  part  of  school  discipline  to  the  pupil's  own  home,  and 
striking  at  the  root  of  this  form  of  irregularity.     Masters  are 
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appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  one  is  allowed  to  every 
handred  scholars.  The  canton  provides  for  a  retired  list  on 
half  pay,  which  is  optional  after  thirty  years  of  service,  and  by 
a  small  tax  on  the  masters'  salaries  is  able,  without  extra  ex- 
pense, to  establish  a  system  of  life  insurance. 

The  secondary  schools  are  distributed  in  circles,  prescribed 
hy  the  Council  of  State.  A  school  can  be  founded  at  any  place 
where  fifteen  scholars  can  be  guaranteed  for  three  years.  There 
are  three  classes,  but  a  fourth  and  higher  class  is  provided  if 
the  demand  warrants  it.  The  schools  are  generally  mixed. 
Each  school  has  a  particular  fund,  and  its  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  *' commission  of  secondary  schools,"  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  circle.  Here,  as  in  the  communal  com- 
missions, the  master  has  a  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  mas- 
ter must  give  thirty-three  lessons  a  week  during  the  school  year 
of  forty-four  week — a  pretty  severe  requirement,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  course  includes  the  following  very  wide  range 
of  subjects :  Religion,  grammar,  French,  arithmetic,  algebra 
through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geometry,  magnetism  and 
electricity,  geography,  Swiss  history  and  constitution,  singing, 
drawing,  and  calligraphy.  Besides  the  primary  and  secondary 
school,  each  circle  has  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  each 
commune  may  establish  a  technical  school.  At  the  former  girls 
are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  fancy  work,  and  cutting.  At  the 
technical  schools  a  slight  fee  is  required,  and  instruction  is  given 
in  drawing,  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  German,  ad- 
vanced French,  and  arithmetic. — G,  JV.  SmaUefs  Paris  Letter 
to  the  New  York  Tribune, 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  MEMORANDUM;  OR,  OTHER 

TEACHERS'  SCHOOLS.— I. 


June  19. — ^We  have  before  us  a  class  in  geography.  Every 
pupil  has  a  slate.  A  lesson  on  the  map  of  Illinois  has  been  as- 
agned.  The  manner  in  which  the  pupils  write  shows  us  that 
the  given  lesson  has  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  prepared. 

The  teacher,  in  order  to  show  the  class  that  he  attaches  im- 
portance to  the  lesson  which  he  has  assigned,  and  which  they 
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have  so  thoroughly  prepared,  questions  them  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, receiving  answers  from  the  numbers  called  here  and  there 
throughout  the  class.  While  so  doing,  the  teacher  is  watching 
the  class  with  a  critical  eye,  and  I  find  that  he  is  always  sure 
to  designate  the  thoughtless,  indifferent  pupils  to  answer  when 
they  least  expect  it.  The  class  is  permitted  to  criticise  in  a 
genteel  and  friendly,  yet  in  a  decided  manner,  all  mistakes. 
Everything  is  done  that  tends  to  a  clear  and  distinct  meaning, 
both  of  the  lesson  and  the  pupil's  understanding  of  it 

After  this  profitable  exercise  has  engaged  the  class  for  a  short 
time,  they  take  their  slates  and  the  position  for  writing.  The 
teacher,  designating  number  one,  asks,  ''What  is  the  Equator?'' 
(Continuing,  he  proceeds  rapidly  down  the  class  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  until  each  has  been  given  a  question.) 

No.  2.     **  What  kind  of  a  circle  is  it? 

No.  3.  **What  is  the  difference  between  a  great  circle  and  a 
small  one?" 

No.  4.     "What  states  touch  the  Mississippi  river?*' 

No.  5.  "What  kind  of  inhabitants  are  found  in  the  North 
Frigid  Zone?" 

No.  6.     "What  is  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky?" 

Having  reached  all  the  class  with  questions  like  the  above, 
the  teacher  calls  on  number  one  to  read.  In  the  meantime  the 
teacher  has  foimd  his  way  behind  the  class,  and  as  each  pupil 
reads  he  marks  the  incorrectly  spelled  words,  the  capital  letters, 
the  punctuation,  etc.  Number  one  reads,  "The  equator,  which 
means  to  make  equal,  is  the  great  circle  of  circumference  fur- 
thest from  the  poles.  It  is  at  every  point  6,225  miles  from  the 
poles." 

The  teacher  marks  the  small  e  in  the  word  equator,  and  calls 
the  attention  of  the  class  to  it.  It  is  decided  that  the  word 
should  commence  with  the  capital  E,  Number  one  makes  the 
correction,  when  number  ten,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  thought- 
ful pupil,  and  who  has  had  her  hand  up  all  the  time,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  teacher,  and  says:  "Number  one  says  'a  great  cir- 
cle /i^rthest  from  the  poles;'  she  should  say  ^rthest  from  the 
poles,  because  farthest  means  to  a  great  extent,  and  furthest 
means  to  a  greater  extent,  or  more  remote." 

Teacher,    Number  ten,  what  you  have  said  is  indeed  very  ap- 
plicable and  true.     You  will  all  be  much  profited  if  you  will 
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write  these  words  on  your  slates  and  examine  them  in  your  dic- 
tionaries at  some  convenient  time. 

Teacher.  She  says,  ''equally  distant  from  the  poles."  Now, 
what  are  the  poles? 

Class.  "The  extremities  of  the  earth's  axis  are  called  the  poles. '^ 

Teacher.     "And  what  is  the  Axis  of  the  Earth ?*' 

Class.  "The  Axis  of  the  Earth  is  a  straight  line  passing 
through  its  centre  and  poles." 

Here  the  teacher  illustrates  by  running  his  pencil  through  an 
apple,  after  which  numbers  2,  3,  4,  nnd  5  read  their  answers. 
There  being  but  few  mistakes,  but  little  criticism  was  offered  or 
needed,  and  the  reading  was  continued,  as  follows,  by  number 
six:  "The  Metropolis  of  Kentucky  is  Mammoth  Cave." 

All  hands  go  quickly  up  and  the  pupils  shake  with  laughter. 
A  smile  of  both  mirth  and  sympathy  spreads  over  the  teach- 
er's face;  number  six  "looks  confusion  worse  confounded;"  the 
teacher  waves  his  hand  along  the  class;  number  seven  tells  us 
what  a  metropolis  is;  number  six  gets  a  key  to  his  answer;  he 
gives  it,  and,  after  naming  the  metropolis  of  several  states  and 
countries,  he  seats  himself  with  an  air  of  comfort  and  intelli- 
gence that  he,  a  little  while  ago,  did  not  possess. 

The  class  now  proceeds  with  the  reading  as  before,  and  with 
like  results  and  criticisms  as  above  indicated,  until  all  have  read 
the  answers  to  the  questions  given. 

The  exercise  is  concluded  by  the  whole  class  writing  on  their 
dates  the  South  American  States,  and  the  capital  of  each.  This 
is  done  neatly  and  quickly.  Some  one  having  everything  cor- 
rect, reads  from  the  slate  and  spells  the  different  words.  The 
others  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and  move  softly  to  their 
places  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  refinement. 

June  20.  As  I  sit  in  my  room  and  think  of  this  recitation,  I 
can  see  that  Iheory  directed,  and  Art  performed.  I  can  see 
that  thought  has  been  developed,  and  the  mind  informed,  and 
the  eye  and  the  hand  trained.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the 
ideas  obtained  in  this  way  will  remain,  and  can  be  recalled  at 
will  Let  us  try  to  make  more  of  the  facts  of  geography  our 
own.  Believing  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  using 
the  slate  or  blackboard  in  teaching  geography,  I  submit  the 
thought  to  teachers,  and  turn  over  1  new  leaf.  *  * 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  June  20. 
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INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES. 


E.    TUCKER. 


1.  By  common  consent,  these  forms  are  among  the  most 
difficult  things  in  our  language.  The  test  of  a  new  text-book 
on  grammar  is,  now-a>days,  to  a  great  extent,  ''What  about 
Infinitives  and  Participles?*'  No  treatment  yet  given  seems  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  clear 
this  dark  matter  will  doubtless  be  kindly  received,  even  though 
it  should  be  pronounced  a  failure.  I  have  thought  long  upon 
these  things,  and  spent  much  labor  in  trying  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  will  state  briefly  some  of  the  results  which  I  have  obtained. 

2.  The  elements  of  a  proposition  are  of  two  kinds:  essen- 
tial and  subordinate.  The  essential  elements  are  subject  and 
predicate.  These  are  equal  in  rank,  and  neither  is  said  to 
modify  the  other.  Subordinate  elements,  on  the  other  hand, 
modify  subject  or  predicate,  or  each  other. 

3.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  as  to  any  word,  phrase, 
or  clause,  Is  it  subject?  is  it  predicate?  or  is  it  modifier? 

4.  The  chief  word  in  a  predicate  is  the  verb.  It  is  either  a 
verb  alone  or  with  a  noun  or  an  adjective.  In  the  two  latter 
the  verb  is  the  copula;  in  the  first,  the  verb  is  the  whole  (simple) 
predicate. 

5.  The  predicate  always  has  a  subject  (either  in  word  or  in 
idea).  The  subject  is  not  always  joined  directly  with  its  predi- 
cate, neither  is  it  always  expressed.  The  subject  may  be  ( i) 
joined  directly  with  its  verb;  (2)  joined  with  the  first  and  car- 
ried on  (in  mind),  so  to  speak,  to  the  rest  (one  or  more);  or, 
(3)  wholly  suppressed. 

6.  Illustrations. — i.  He  eats  dinner.  He^  subject  of  eais. 
2.  He  wishes  to  eat.  He,  direct  subject  of  wishes,  and  carried 
along  to  eats,  3.  For  me  to  eat  is  useless.  Me  is  the  subject  of 
tv  eat,  4.  To  run  is  folly.  The  subject  of  to  run  is  not  ex- 
pressed. 5.  John  coming  home,  we  were  glad,  John  is  the  sub- 
ject of  coming, 

7.  Verbs  always  form  (partly  or  wholly)  a  predicate.  Infini- 
tives and  participles  form  predicates  just  as  truly  as  other  verbs 
do,  though  not  exactly  of  the  same  kind.     This  is  the  idea 
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which  supplies  the  missing  link,  and  which,  foUowed  out,  will 
prove  the  Aread  to  serve  as  the  clue  to  the  hidden  unexplored 
labyrinth  of  infinitive  and  participial  darkness.  At  least  for  my- 
self, I  must  say  that  this  view  has  opened  to  my  mind  this 
whole  mystery,  and  made  to  be  ''clear  as  light"  what  before 
was  ''dark  as  Erebus." 

8.  Let  me  state,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  nature  of  verbs: 
1.  A  verb  expresses  action,  being,  etc.,  implies  time,  and  forms 
a  predicate.  3.  It  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  copulative  or 
non-copulative,  auxiliary  or  principal,  transitive  or  intransitive. 
3.  If  transitive,  it  may  be  active  or  passive  voice,  and  have  ob- 
jects. 4.  If  copulative,  it  may  have  (noun  or  adjective)  predi- 
cate.    5.  It  may  have  a  subject 

9.  In  all  these  (about  twenty)  particulars,  participles  and  in- 
finitives partake  of  the  nature  of  verbs.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  they  hold  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  verb.  Even  those 
who  make  the  participle  a  distinct  part  of  speech  class  it,  never- 
theless, as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb.  All  authors, 
so  (ar  as  I  know,  class  the  infinitive  as  a  verb;  yet,  while  the 
participle  is  used  (as  a  verb)  a  hundred  times  where  the  infini- 
tive is  once,  it,  forsooth,  is  no  verb! 

10.  Is  there,  then,  any  difierence  between  participles  and 
infinitives  and  other  verbs?  and  if  so,  what  is  it?  I  answer, 
there  is  one  principal  difference.  A  finite  verb  (so  called)  forms 
a  fuU  predicate — the  infinitive  and  participle  cannot  form  a  full 
predicate.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  "full 
predicate,"  and  a  "not  full  predicate?"  I  mean  this:  A  "full 
predicate"  is  such  a  predicate  as  will  (with  a  subject)  form  a 
proposition  that  may  stand  alone.  An  "incomplete  predicate" 
is  such  a  predicate  as  will  not  form  (with  a  subject)  a  complete 
proposition.  Example:  He  comes  home,  is  a  full  proposition, 
and  canus  is  a  full  predicate.  He  wishes  her  to  come.  Her  to 
come  cannot  stand  alone  as  a  proposition,  and  to  come  is  an  in- 
complete predicate. 

11.  There  are  three  sorts  of  clauses:  i.  Complete,  subject 
and  fuU  predicate.  3.  Abridged,  subject  and  incomplete  pre- 
dicate. 3.  Semi-clauses,  incomplete  predicate -subject  sup- 
pressed. 

Specimens:  i.  Complete,  I  will  go  \l  you  go.  2.  Abridged,  I 
wish  jvtf  to  come.    3.  Semi-clause,  I  am  charged  with  beit^  a  spy. 
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Now,  finite  verbs  form  the  predicates  of  complete  propositions, 
and  infinitives  and  participles  that  of  abridged  clauses  and  semi- 
clauses^ 

^  111  •  , 

12.  The  universal  defect. in  the  text-books  is  the  attempt  to 
deny  them  their  true  places  as  predicates.  They  may  be  used, 
indeed,  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs;  but  so  may  clauses 
with  any  other  verbs  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

That  you  should  go  is  needful.  *'That  you  should  go"  is 
subject  of  the  whole  proposition;  yet  "you"  is  subject,  and 
**  should  go"  is  predicate  of  the  subject  element,  nevertheless. 
So  in  **  For  you  to  come  is  right."  "For  you  to  come"  is  subject, 
yet  "you"  is  subject,  and  "to  come"  is  predicate.  To  be  a  states- 
man is  noble.  "To  be  a  statesman"  is  the  subject,  yet  "to  be 
statesman"  is  a  predicate,  with  subject  suppressed. 

13.  I  conclude  by  repeating  my  statement  that  infinitives 
and  participles  form  predicates^  and  that  this  idea,  followed  out, 
unravels  the  mysteries  and  explains  the  puzzles  of  the  matter. 
I  would  like  to  add  some  forms  of  diagram,  setting  these  ideas 
in  a  still  clearer  light,  but,  for  the  present,  I  forbear. 

Spartansburg,  Indiana. 


TO  TEACHERS  WHO  DREAD  COUNTY*  INSTITUTES. 


EMMA   H.    M'CULLOCH. 


HAVE  you  ever  seriously  considered  the  fact  that  your  County 
Teachers'  Institute  is  accepted  as  the  proper  base  upon 
which  to  estimate  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  your  teachers 
and  school  officers,  as  compared  with  other  counties?  This  be- 
ing undoubtedly  true,  are  you  quite  satisfied  with  your  record? 
Leaving  out  of  judgment  yourself  and  your  particular  friend,  do 
you  honestly  believe  that  the  country  teachers  of  your  county 
rank  honorably  in  their  institute  work?  If  not^  can  yourself 
and  your  friends  escape  the  general  degradation  of  failure? 
Your  own  work  must  sufier  if  you  have  not  good  teachers  as  co- 
workers. Can  you  be  sure  that  you  will  not  next  year  take 
charge  of  a  school  which  is  this  year  under  the  control  of  a 
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teacher  ^greatly  needing  institute  help,  who  failed  to  receive  it 
through  your  indifference  to  general  attendance? 

Count  the  number  of  teachers  regularly  employed  every  year 
in  your  district  and  graded  schools,  and  estimate  the  per  cent  of 
such  nuinber  of  teachers  who  attend  the  county  institute  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last,  as  genuine  working  members.  Will 
you  make  it  a  matter  of  personal  duty  to  raise  this  per  cent? 

The  county  superintendent  must  remain  responsible  for  the 
teachers  chosen  to  instruct,  and  for  the  general  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. Any  superintendent  who  realizes  the  power  of  his  office 
and  sincerely  desires  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  his 
county,  is  even  now  planning  for  the  summer  institute ;  perhaps 
akeady  has  a  definite  programme  arranged  for  each  hour  of  its 
session. 

If  you  have  such  a  superintendent,  happy  are  you !  Your  part 
is  to  cordially  aid  him  in  places  where  you  can  work  better  than 
he.  Could  you  not  excite  a  local  interest  and  pride,  within 
your  own  neighborhood,  in  the  attendance  and  intelligent  spirit 
of  your  county  institute?  Persuade  yourself  and  other  teachers 
that  you  are  not  blameless,  until  the  public  so  appreciate  insti- 
tute work,  that  every  instructor  presented  to  you  has  a  full,  wil- 
ing, active  class  to  follow  his  directions,  and  a  quiet,  attentive 
audience. 

Will  you  not  be  able,  fairly ^  to  excite  public  scori;!  at  the  farce 
of  teachers  claiming  ' 'Attendance  on  Institute"  to  raise  the 
grade  of  their  certificates,  when  you  know  and  they  know,  they 
were  only  present  one  half-day,  simply  to  enroll  their  names? 

There  is,  unfortunately,  another  class  of  county  superintend- 
ents other  than  those  named  above.  The  superintendent  of  the 
no-plan  class  publishes  a  call  for  a  county  institute,  to  continue 
one  week.  On  Monday  morning  he  and  a  dozen  teachers  meet. 
He  looks  from  one  to  another  with  anxious  perplexity,  and 
scans  every  window  and  door  for  means  of  escape  from  his  po- 
sition. Then  begin  little  private  appeals  to  teachers.  "Won't 
you  conduct  an  exercise?"  **In  what  branch?"  inquires  the 
teacher.  "Oh,  anything,"  briskly  answers  the  superintendent, 
"Anything,  Just  talk  a  little.  We  must  get  something  going," 
Perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  thus  called  upon  for  assists^iiCQ  does 
"talk  a  little,"  then  a  blank  ensues;  until  another  teacher,  in 
pity  for  the  superintendent  or  shame  for  his  profession,  attempts 
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another  piece  of  instruction.  Something  after  this  di^ointed 
fashion  the  days  go  on,  and  the  last  hour  is  gratefully  hailed  by 
superintendent  and  teachers. 

If  such  a  system  (or  want  of  system)  prevails  in  your  county^ 
you  are  not  excusable  for  its  perpetuity.  One  earnest,  working 
teacher  can  bring  to  pass  better  plans  and  better  work,  and  the 
superintendent  himself  be  rejoiced  at  the  change,  even  though 
ignorant  of  the  true  cause. 

Just  here  is  touched  a  source  of  much  institute  indolence. 
You  tried  once,  working  hard,  and  never  received  any  credit 
for  it? 

Having  done  our  best,  and  seen  others  carry  off  the  honors, 
we  might  solace  ourselves  by  Whittier's  noble  thought: 

'<  What  matter,  I  or  they? 
Mine  or  another's  cUj? 
So  the  right  word  be  said. 
And  life  the  sweeter  made." 

Will  you  present  yourself  early  on  Monday  morning,  at  the 
place  appointed  for  your  county  institute,  and  every  day  there- 
after  until  the  close  of  the  session,  bringing  note-book  and 
taking  notes,  with  a  resolve  to  use  them  in  actual  school  work; 
cheerfully  attempting  any  service  required  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, particularly,  seeing  that  your  place  is  filled  in  each 
class  needing  one  more? 

Will  you  think  of  better  things  than  are  suggested  here,  then 
propose  them  and  work  for  them,  doing  good  to  yourself  and 
honor  to  your  county? 


There  are  souls  which  fall  from  heaven  like  flowers;  but  ere 
the  pure  and  fresh  buds  can  open  they  are  trodden  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  and  lie  soiled  and  crushed  under  the  foul  tread  of 
some  brutal  hoof. — Rkhter. 

The  charms  of  nature,  the  majesty  of  man,  the  infinite  love- 
liness of  truth  and  virtue,  are  not  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the 
poor  but  from  the  eye  of  the  vain,  the  corrupted,  and  self-seek- 
ing, be  he  rich  or  poor. — Carlyle. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CODIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS-— Continued. 

S.  By  section  121  of  the  general  school  law,  approyed  March  6,  1865,  the 
state  superintendent  is  charged  with  a  "  general  superintendence  of  the  busi- 
Bos  relating  to  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  of  the  school  funds  and 
Kbool  revenues  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  their  support."  Section  3,  of 
the  same  act,  instructs  the  state  superintendent  as  follows:  '•  He  shall  at  any 
time,  when  he  discovers  from  the  report,  or  otherwise,  that  there  is  a  deficit 
in  the  amount  collected  for  want  of  prompt  collection,  or  otherwise,  direct  the 
attention  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  county  auditor  to  the 
to,  and  said  board  of  commissioners  are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to 
provide  for  such  deficit  in  their  respective  counties."  Section  126  of  the  same 
act  provides  aa  follows:  '*  He  shall  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  school 
fonds  and  revenues  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  ascertain  their  safety,  and  secure 
the  preservation  and  application  to  their  proper  object,  and  cause  to  be  iasti- 
toted,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  use  of  the  proper  fund  or 
revenue,  all  suits  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  any  portion  of  said  funds  or 
revenues.        •        *        •        •" 

Section  6  of  an  act  approved  March  12,  1S73,  as  amended  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  9,  1875,  provides  as  follovrs:  "Such  [county]  superintendent 
shall  see  that  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the  school  fund  is  paid  and  appor- 
tioned, and  when  there  is  a  deficit  of  interest  of  any  school  fund,  or  loss  of 
any  school  fund  or  revenue  by  the  county,  that  proper  warrants  are  issued  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  same.        *        *        *        * " 

In  the  act  of  1875  there  is  a  repealing  clause.  The  question  arises,  does 
the  act  giving  the  county  superintendents  authority,  repeal  the  sections  giving 
the  state  superintendent  authority  over  the  school  funds,  or  do  state  super- 
intendent and  county  superintendents  have  concurrent  jurisdiction?  These 
sre  important  questions,  as  they  involve  the  supervision  of  over  four  millions 
of  dollars  of  school  funds,  and  of  the  collection  of  l375,ooo  of  interest 
thereon,  annually.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  the  county  superintendents  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  6.  They  have  not  the  necessary  informal 
tion.  The  county  superintendents  might  be  authorized  to  see  that  the  moneys 
^iportioned  by  the  state  superintendent  were  properly  distributed  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  county  officials.  This  is  a  duty  county  superintendents  can 
pekiorm ;  the  other  they  cannot  perform. 
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9.  Township  trustees  who  are  ex-officio  school  trustees  were  formedy 
elected  in  October.  The  law  required  them  to  make  their  final  settlements 
with  the  commissioners  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tober. The  trustees  will,  however,  be  elected  hereafter  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April,  but  the  law  requiring  the  trustees  to  make  their  annual  setdements 
with  the  commissioners  in  October,  remains  unchanged.  Now,  shall  the  oat- 
going  trustees  retain  their  books,  papers,  vouchers  and  accounts  until  they 
can  make  their  annual  settlements  with  the  commissioners  in  October,  or  shall 
they  turn  them  over  to  their  successors  as  soon  as  they  qualify,  and  before  the 
final  reports  are  made  ?  Neither  way  is  the  proper  way.  They  should  be 
permitted  to  make  their  final  settlements  with  the  commissioners  upon  retiring 
from  office.  The  same  difficulty  arises  when  the  treasurer  of  a  dty  or  town 
school  board  retires  from  office  in  June.  Again  the  law  requires  the  scbod 
trustees  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  school  children  between  the  first  day 
of  March  and  the  last  day  of  April.  The  trustees  in  townships  now  go  oat 
of  office  early  in  April.  If  a  part  of  the  work  of  taking  this  enumeration  k 
done  by  one  trustee  and  a  part  by  another,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  woald 
be  likely  to  arise.  The  law  should  require  the  outgoing  township  trustees  to 
complete  the  enumeration  and  make  their  reports  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents before  they  retire  from  office. 

10.  Section  146  of  the  general  school  law  reads  as  follows:  ^Any  penoo 
who  shall  sue  for  or  on  account  of  any  decision,  act,  refusal,  or  neglect  of 
duty,  of  the  township  trustee,  for  which  he  might  have  had  an  appeal,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  not  recover  costs."  The 
preceding  section  provides  for  no  appeal.  The  appeal  spoken  of  in  section 
146  is  evidently  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  •trustee  to  the  county  su- 
perintendent as  provided  for  in  section  164. 

11.  An  act  approved  March  ii,  1875,  entitled  '<an  act  to  limit  the  power 
of  township  trustees  in  incurring  debts,  and  requiring  him  to  designate  cer- 
tain days  for  transacting  township  business,"  speaks  of  the  township  trustees 
as  officers  of  the  civil  township  and  not  as  school  trustees.  In  each  town- 
ship there  are  two  separate  corporations — a  civil  corporation  for  certain  par- 
poses,  and  a  school  corporation  for  certain  other  purposes.  The  civil  cor- 
poration has  a  civil  trustee,  and  the  school  corporation  has  a  school  trustee. 
Although  both  offices  are  held  by  one  and  the  same  person,  they  are,  never- 
thelesss,  two  separate  and  distinct  offices.  The  Supreme  Court  has  so  de- 
clared. A  limitation  placed  upon  a  township  trustee  does  not  necessarily 
limit  him  as  a  school  trustee,  and  a  limitation  placed  upon  a  school  trustee  of 
a  township  does  not  necessarily  limit  him  as  a  civil  trustee.  It  is  thought  diat 
there  is  as  much  reason  for  the  limitation  of  a  school  trustee  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  debt  for  a  school  house  as  there  is  for  the  limitation  of  a  civil  trustee 
in  the  contraction  of  a  debt  for  a  bridge  or  a  road.  Although  possibly  so  in- 
tended by  the  legislature,  I  think  this  statute  places  no  limitation  whatever 
upon  the  trustees  in  townships  in  relation  to  school  matters, 

12.  Incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  often  formed  within  townships,  and 
both  frequently  extend  their  limits  so  as  to  include  school  property  held  hf 
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the  townships.  Sometimes  this  enlargement  takes  in  a  part  of  a  school  dis- 
trict, sometimes  the  whole  of  it.  Sometimes  the  school  property  so  included 
has  not  been  paid  for,  and  the  township  may  be  in  debt  heavily  for  it.  Pos- 
sibly it  has  issued  bonds  to  cover  this  indebtedness.  In  most  cases  both  the 
city  or  town,  and  the  township  have  an  interest  in  the  property.  If  the  property 
is  retained  by  the  city  or  town,  the  township  would  be  defrauded ;  if  retained 
by  the  township,  the  city  or  town  would  be  defrauded.  Cases  of  this  sort  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  among  the  most  yexi^tious  and  annoying  of 
any  submitted  to  this  department.  While  no  two  cases  are  precisely  alike, 
some  general  provisions  might  be  made  by  which  questions  of  this  sort  might 
be  speedily  and  easily  settled.  The  law  makes  no  such  provisions,  although 
the  title  to  property  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUais  is  probably  in- 
volved. 

13.  The  school  law  has  been  amended  at  every  session  of  the  legislature 
since  1S65.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  amendments,  all  the  pub- 
lished volumes  of  the  acts  printed  must  be  carefully  examined.  So  many  sec- 
tions of  the  law  have  been  changed  that  this  is  a  laborious  task.  If  a  sec 
tioo,  say  section  30,  for  example,  has  been  amended  by  one  session,  and  the 
amended  section  has  been  amended  by  another,  and  so  on,  in  all  editions  of 
the  school  law  issued  from  this  office,  the  section  as  last  amended  has  been 
printed  in  lieu  of  the  original  section.  This  is  so  printed  that  school  officers 
may  readily  ascertain  what  the  law  is  at  any  given  time.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  laid  down  the  rule  that  where  a  section  has  been  once  amended  it  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  if  further  amendment  is  made  the  amendatory  act 
waA  be  amended  rather  than  the  original  act.  Great  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  often  attempted  to  amend  a  section  of 
the  original  school  law  which  had  already  been  amended  by  a  subsequent  act. 
This  process  has  given  us  many  school  laws  with  defective  titles.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  declared  void  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  others  probably 
would  be  if  brought  before  the  court.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
I  can  make  for  a  thorough  and  entire  revision  of  the  whole  school  law.  A 
simple,  plain,  compact,  school  law  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  and  the  management  of  the  school  funds.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  work  I  am  doing  is  of  vast  importance 
aad  that  (he  legislature  was  justified  in  requiring  it  to  be  done,  whatever  of 
labor  or  time  may  be  consumed  in  its  accomplishment. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instnictioii. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  jon  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
«nce. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  gire  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


We  wish  to  call  particular  and  special  attention  to  the  article  published 
elsewhere  on  Heading,  It  puts  in  a  strong  and  clear  way  the  fundamcntil 
ideas  that  the  Journal  has  advocated  for  years  past.  The  author  of  the  aitide 
believes  in  voice  culture,  but  as  it  is  secondary  in  importance  and  is  ofita 
treated,  does  not  make  room  for  it  in  this  article. 


ELOCUTION  vs.  READING. 


We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  teacher  of  elocution  containing  thoe 
words:    "Notwithstanding  you  are  a  non-believer  in  elocution,"  etc   ¥fe 
have  seen  so  much  time  spent  in  teachers'  institutes  in  attempts  to  teadi  eb' 
cution,  that  could  have  been  so  much  more  profitably  devoted  to  teadmi| 
plain  reading;  and  we  have  cried  out  against  it  so  emphatically,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  should  be  written  down  as  opposed  to  elocution  altogether* 
We  wish  to  be  fairly  understood:  we  believe  in  elocution — believe  in  it  mort 
heartily;  but  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  substituted  for  reading,  and  it 
should  find  but  little  space  in  programmes  for  teachers'  institutes.    What  the 
great  body  of  teachers  most  need  is  a  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  reading— 
especially  how  to  teach  it  in  the  lower  grades.    If  elocutionists  will  devote 
themselves  in  institutes  to  teaching  what  the  teachers  most  need  and  can  iise» 
we  would  urge  their  employment  in  every  county.     Elocution  is  valuable,  bat 
not  most  valuable  to  the  average  teacher.    Elocution,  i.  e.  the  power  to  utter 
thoughts  well,  should  be  a  part  of  every  lesson.    The  habit  of  confining  aA 
elocutionary  teaching  to  the  reading  lesson  is  a  grand  mistake,  and  results  i& 
evil,  not  only  to  reading  but  to  elocution.    Elocution  is  not  necessarily  moie 
connected  with  a  reading  lesson  than  it  is  with  a  geography  lesson.    If  teach^ 
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ers  would  take  more  pains  to  secure  correct  and  elegant  expression  of  thought 
ill  all  school  work,  and  make  the  reading  lesson  a  special  means  for  literaiy 
and  aesthetic  culture,  a  vast  improvement  would  be  made  upon  present  teach- 
ing.  The  child  should  first  be  taught  how  to  get  the  thought  and  appreciate 
it,  and  how  to  properly  express  it. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  INSTITUTES. 


Omnty  teachers'  institutes  in  this  state  have  been  one  of  the  chief  means 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  all  our  schools,  but  more  especially  of  the  dis- 
trict schools.  These  institutes  furnish  an  opportunity  for  cdl  the  teachers  in 
each  county  to  come  together  and  spend  a  week,  each  year,  in  exchanging 
views  and  getting  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  teachers  in  regard  to  school 
work.  Such  institutes  have  done  good  and  must  continue  to  do  good;  but 
that  they  may  do  the  most  possible  good,  we  make  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Institutes  should  be  held  just  before  the  opening  of  the  majority  of  the 
xhools  in  the  county.  Better  hold  the  institutes  late  and  dismiss  the  schools 
than  to  hold  them  early  in  the  summer,  before  teachers  know  certainly  that 
they  will  teach,  or  where.  The  objection  to  late  institutes  is  the  dismissal  of 
the  schools,  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  them  is  that  teachers  come  to  them 
fiesh  from  their  schools,  full  of  ideas  and  questions,  and  go  directly  back  from 
them  with  increased  enthusiasm  to  put  into  practice  the  new  points  gained. 

2.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  hold  these  insti- 
tutes, and  he  ought  not,  therefore,  to  place  the  conducting  of  them  entirely  out 
of  his  own  hands.  Some  superintendents  make  the  mistake  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  the  arranging  of  a  programme,  the  selection  of  instruc- 
ton,  etc,  and  they  place  in  the  hands  of  the  institute  itself  the  responsibility 
of  its  own  organization^-the  selection  of  its  own  ofiicers,  and  the  appointment 
of  its  own  committees.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  just  as  much  reason 
for  a  teacher's  organizing  his  school  by  having  the  pupils  vote  him  in  as 
chairman,  and  by  appointing  a  committee  from  their  own  number  to  arrange 
a  programme  and  adjourn  on  motion,  as  thei  e  is  that  a  superintendent  should 
organize  an  institute  on  such  a  basis.  An  institute  is  not  a  society,  but  a 
school. 

3.  The  superintendent  should  furnish  the  best  possible  instruction.  Teach- 
ers cannot  afford  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in  attending  these  institutes 
and  get  no  return ;  they  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  superintendent  that  he 
shall  at  least  exhaust  his  resources  in  giving  them  something  new,  suggestive, 
and  helpful.  The  state  superintendent  has  repeatedly  decided  that  the  entire 
I50  appropriation  should  be  spent  in  securing  good  instruction,  and  that  not 
a  dollar  of  it  should  be  used  to  pay  the  county  superintendent  for  his  time. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  shall  be  efficient,  it  is  essential  that  those  who 
giTe  it  should  have  ample  time  for  preparation.  (See  article  elsewhere  in  the 
Journal  on  this  subject.)  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  some  outside  help.  It 
ii  only  a  silly  prejudice  and  a  narrow  conceit  that  would  exclude  good  for- 
eign help  when  it  is  at  all  available. 
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The  writer  once  spent  a  half  day  in  an  institute  in  company  with  three 
prominent  educational  men,  all  experienced  as  institute  workers,  and  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  thirty  minutes  given  to  an  elocutionary  exercise,  the  emire 
session  was  spent  in  witnessing  *'  how  I  conduct  recitations  in  geography, 
arithmetic/*  etc.  There  was  a  wonderful  monotony  in  the  work,  and,  frcwn 
beginning  to  end,  not  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  a  new  thought  or  helpful 
suggestion.  The  superintendent  apologized  to  his  visitors  for  not  calling 
upon  them  by  saying  that  they  had  decided  to  make  that  institute  a  practicd 
one.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the  work  must  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  bjr 
home  workers;  but  ''outsiders"  can  usually  give  a  variety  and  a  freshness  to 
the  exercises  much  to  be  desired. 

4.  It  is  better  to  have  a  series  of  lessons  on  a  subject  prepared  and  given 
by  the  same  person,  rather  than  to  have  the  lessons  disconnected. 

5.  The  principal  object  of  the  institute  is  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach^ 
and  not  to  give  them  academic  instruction.  A  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  must  be  presupposed  by  the  institute  in- 
structor. 

6.  That  the  exercises  may  be  "practical,"  principles  should  be  illustrated 
rather  than  explained  in  words ;  teachers  should  be  drilled — made  to  take  a 
part  in  the  work,  rather  than  be  talked  at, 

7.  Teachers,  in  order  to  derive  most  benefit,  must  do  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  ask  frequent  questions  for  information:  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  should  have  blank  books  and  take  full  notes  of  all  new  matter,  other- 
wise much  that  is  valuable  will  be  lost 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


No  subject  is  fuller  of  interest  to  the  teacher  than  that  of  School  Disci- 
pline. No  other  department  of  school  work  causes  teachers  so  much  trouble 
and  anxiety,  and  no  other  one  cause  produces  so  many  failures  as  "school  dis- 
cipline." 

If  some  one  could  invent  a  patent  that  would  govern  schools,  he  would  be- 
come immensely  rich  in  a  single  year  by  the  sale  of  it.  But  no  one  ever  has 
invented,  or  ever  can  invent,  such  a  patent.  No  recipe  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten that  will  apply  equally  well  in  all  cases  of  discipline. 

The  principal  ingredients  in  every  recipe  that  will  work  at  all,  are  ^  com- 
mon sense"  and  *' gumption."  If  a  teacher  lacks  these  ingredients  he  should 
change  his  profession,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  whatever  his  book-learning. 

While  no  definite  rules  can  be  given  that  a  teacher  may  blindly  follow,  some 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down  as  guides  that  will  be  helpfol,  es- 
pecially to  young  teachers.  We  give  the  following  excellent  suggestions 
made  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Nichols,  of  Detroit.  He  says :  "There  are  three  essentials 
to  the  success  of  the  teacher:  i,  he  must  himself  know  that  which  he  is  to 
teach;  2,  he  must  have  the  capacity  to  tell  what  he  knows;  3,  he  must  hare 
the  faculty  to  manage  rightly.     The  last  is  frequently  the  most  difficult, 
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pecially  for  young  teachers.  Some  of  the  requirements  of  teachers  are : 
\,  Govern  yourselves,  otherwise  you  cannot  govern  others;  2,  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  you  are  to  do ;  3,  teach  pupils  how  to  study,  how  to  get  out  of 
the  book  what  is  there,  and  how  to  put  it  into  their  own  language;  4,  do  not 
be  noisy  yourselves  in  the  school  room,  but  govern  by  quiet  signals  so  far  as 
possible  ;  5,  in  hearing  recitations  be  interested  yourselves  in  the  pupils'  work, 
be  enthusiastic;  6,  have  no  pet  pupils,  and  on  the  other  hand  do  not  be  con- 
stantly suspicious  of  any  pupils;  7,  govern  without  monitors;  8,  govern  pu- 
pils yourselves,  do  not,  for  trivial  reasons,  $end  them  to  the  principals,  super- 
intendents, or  directors;  9,  have  a  regular  programme,  and  adhere  closely  to 
it;  10,  do  not  allow  pupils  to  report  each  other;  li,  cultivate  in  pupils  self- 
respect  and  self-government;  12,  never  attempt  so  ferret  out  mischief  without 
being  successful;  13,  do  not  lower  yourselves,  but  endeavor  to  bring  your  pu- 
pils np  to  your  level,  preserve  your  dignity,  but  let  it  be  an  easy,  natural  dig- 
nity; 14,  if  you  have  teachers  working  under  you  give  them  due  credit  for 
the  work  wich  they  do ;  tell  them  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  thus  encour- 
age them  in  their  work.'' 


WHAT?  WHY?  HOW? 


In  whatever  place,  position,  or  department  of  school  work  you  are  placed, 
remember  that  your  success  depends  on  the  definiteness  with  which  you  can 
answer  to  yourselves  the  three  following  questions:  i.  <<  What  am  I  going  to 
do?  What  is  the  work  before  me?'*  Teachers  fail  because  they  have  no 
dear,  definite  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done;  they  go  feeling  their  way  along, 
making  blnnders  and  losing  the  confidence  of  their  pupils.  2.  <*  What  am  I 
doing  it  for  ?  Why  ?"  You  cannot  work  intelligently  unless  you  can  answer 
this  question.  We  should  never  do  things  simply  because  others  do  them ; 
we  should  know  the  reason  for  everything.  3.  ^  How  am  I  going  to  do  it  ?" 
This  necessitates  a  method,  a  definite  plan ;  you  cannot  do  satisfactory  work 
without  a  definite  plan,  without  having  an  aim  and  end  in  view. 

These  three  questions  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  hearing  of  each  recita- 
tion. If  you  will,  begin  knowing  (i)  just  what  has  been  done,  and  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  object  to  be  reached,  the  points  to  be  made;  (2)  knowing 
why  you  begin  as  you  do,  and  proceed  as  you  do ;  and  (3)  knowing  how  to 
present  each  point  in  the  best  way,  the  advancement  of  your  pu^ls  is  insured. 
If  you  can  answer  to  yourselves  clearly  these  questions  before  beginning  your 
work,  you  will  be  successful ;  if  you  cannot  answer  them  yon  will  not  be 
snccessfnl. 


PROFESSIONAL  READING. 


The  Editor  of  the  Journal  has  for  years  insisted  that  every  teacher  should 
read  some  good  educational  paper.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may 
keep  up  with  the  best  methods  and  newest  thoughts  in  his  profession.    He 
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holds  that  a  teacher  has  no  right,  legally  or  morally,  to  experiment  upon  chil- 
dren,  and  learn  his  profession  by  repeated  blunders.  He  holds  that  everf 
teacher  should  conscientiously  prepare  himself  for  his  work,  and  then  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  keep  posted  as  to  improvements.  A  teacher  that 
ceases  to  grow  soon  dries  up  professionally ;  should  be  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  says,  ^  No  teacher  deserves  a  position  in  a  sdiod 
who  has  not  enough  educational  spirit  to  become  the  reader  of  at  least  one 
good  educational  periodical  *  *  He  ought  to  read  several.  If  he  is  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expense  of  one,  he  b  too  poor  to  teach.*'  What  joumai  skmdi 
a  teacher  take  f  The  one  that  will  do  him  the  most  good.  If  his  own  state 
journal  is  a  good  one,  he  should  take  that.  If  teachers  support  well  their  own 
educational  paper,  its  increased  circulation  makf  s  it  a  power  in  the  state  for 
the  promotion  of  educational  interests,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  teacher's  best 
friend.  It  is  always  ungrateful  to  "cut"  a  tried  and  true  friend  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  acquaintance. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  health  of  children.  A  good  ed- 
ucation is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  getting  if  procured  at  the 
price  of  health.  Next  to  moral  character^  good  health  is  the  thing  most  to  he 
desired  in  this  world. 

Teachers  are  responsible  for  the  health  of  school  children  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  most  of  them  are  willing  to  admit,  and  something  must  be  done 
to  make  them  feel  as  they  should  their  responsibility  in  this  regard.  The  law 
of  Indiana  requires  persons  to  pass  an  examination  in  physiology  in  order  to 
get  a  certificate  to  teach ;  and  the  object  of  the  law  is  not  only  to  make  it  sore 
that  the  teacher  shall  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch,  but  also  to 
make  it  certain  that  he  can  protect  and  promote  the  health  of  a  child  while  be 
is  instructing  its  intellect  and  improving  its  morals. 

People  are  rapidly  learning  that  health  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  or  ludc, 
but  of  law^  and  that  these  laws  may  be  learned  and  observed,  and  thus  health 
secured  and  life  prolonged.  They  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  physical  laws 
are  God*s  laws  as  really  and  as  truly  as  are  the  moral  laws,  and  that  he  as 
much  expects  us  to  obey  the  one  as  the  other,  and  as  inevitably  punishes  alike 
the  violation  of  either.  A  willful  violation  of  a  law  of  health  is  not  only  a 
physical,  but  a  moral  sin.  A  person  has  no  right  to  abuse  his  body — the 
instrument  through  which,  and  with  which  God  intends -him  to  work.  In 
answer  to  the  salutation,  "  How  do  you  do  this  morning  ?"  Horace  Mann 
once  said  to  me,  '*  / am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well"  He  be> 
lieved  that  it  was  his  business  to  learn  and  observe  the  laws  that  governed  his 
health,  and  was  ^*  ashamed*'  when  he  failed  to  do  so.  He  believed  that  a 
physical  law,  learned  by  study,  was  as  binding  as  though  it  had  been  {H'o- 
claimed  from  Mt.  Sinai. 
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We  were  recently  much  gratified  to  hear  the  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch, 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Indianapolis,  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  duty  of  learning  and  observing  hygienic  laws.  He  argued  that  it  is 
iM/the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father  that  little  children  should  die;  that  they 
die  because  his  laws  are  violated.  Mr.  McCuUoch  not  only  preached  on  this 
sabject  himself,  but  gave  up  his  pulpit  on  Sabbath  evening  to  a  practicing 
I^iysician,  who  preached  to  the  people  on  '*  Summer  Hygiene."  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  congregation  got  more  pure  and  nndefiled  religion  out  of 
these  dtscouises  than  they  would  have  gotten  out  of  two  sermons  of  the  same 
length  on  **  Predestination/'  or  ^  Modes  of  Baptism." 

Would  that  every  other  minister  in  the  land  would  pursue  a  similar  course^ 
and  occasionally,  at  least,  preach  a  sermon  on  *'  the  religion  of  pure  blood." 


The  Educational  Weekly,  published  at  Chicago,  in  its  issue  of  July  18, 
takes  monthly  journals  in  general,  and  this  journal  in  particular,  to  task  for 
printing  ''stale  news."  Monthly  papers  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  furnish 
news  as  fresh  as  the  dailies  or  even  the  weeklies,  but  they  do  not  care  to  be 
seminded  of  this  fact  by  a  paper  that  has  but  recently  been  a  whole  month  be* 
hind  in  its  own  publications.  The  Journal's  chief  offense  seems  to  be  that  its 
July  issae,  in  announcing  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  chief  editor,  said 
that  his  successor  had  not  yet  been  named,  when  in  reality  he  had  been  '*  an- 
nounced with  all  becoming  prominence  in  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  of  June  27." 
We  beg  the  new  editor's  pardon  for  this  seeming  disrespect  Oar  excuse  is 
that  the  reading  matter  of  the  Journal  is  generally  all  made  up  and  in  the 
printer's  hands  before  the  27th  of  the  month  preceding  the  month  for  which  it 
is  intended.    We  seldom  insert  anything  that  reaches  us  so  late  as  the  27th. 

We  hereby  make  amends,  so  far  as  possible,  by  announcing  that  the  new 
editor  is  properly  installed,  is  a  good  writer,  and  that  he  has  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  Weekly  a  fresh  supply  of  money  which  will  render  another  sus- 
pension of  the  paper  unnecessary  for  several  months  to  come.  In  the  mean- 
time the  readers  of  the  Weekly  may  look  for  their  news  regularly. 


Wk  have  on  hand  a  large  number  of  articles  contributed  by  friends,  on  va- 
rious subjects,  several  of  which  we  shall  publish  in  due  time.  We  need  to 
explain,  from  time  to  time,  that  short,  practical  articles  are  always  gladly  re- 
^ceived,  and  that  *'  addresses,"  <<  essays,"  etc.,  prepared  for  special  occasions, 
are  generally  inappropriate  for  our  use.  We  never  wish  to  offend  by  refusing  to 
print  what  is  sent  us  for  publication,  but  are  sorry  to  know  that  we  frequently 
do  give  offense  in  this  way.  The  Editor  is  liable  to  make  mistakes,  but  some- 
body must  decide  as  to  what  is  most  appropriate,  and  the  Editor  trien  to  select 
what  will  be  most  useful  and  most  interesting  to  the  majority  of  his  readers. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  JUNE,  1878. 


Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

**  In  early  days  the  Conscience  has  in  most 

A  quickness  which  in  later  life  is  lost: 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears, 

Or,  guilty,  soon  relenting  into  tears."  50^ 

I.  In  writing  upon  fool's-cap  paper  how  many  spaces  would  you  coostdcr 
the  distance  from  one  line  to  the  other?  10^ 

X,    (a)  What  is  movement  as  used  in  writing? 

(b)  Name  the  different  kinds.  *=S>  ^^=5*^ 

3.  Why  should  you  require  pupils  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  letteis?     iol 

4.  (a)  Why  should  you  require  pupils  to  have  pen-wipeis? 

(b)  Of  what  material  should  they  be  made?  &=S»  ^^=5*^ 

5.  How  many  spaces  should  intervene  between  words  in  the  same  sen* 
tence?    Between  what  points  should  the  distance  be  measured?  iol 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of  penmaiH 
ship  in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  upon  it  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent 

Reading. — One  sunny  day  a  beautiful  butterfly  spread  its  trembling  wingi^ 
and  moved  them  up  and  down  to  try  their  strength.  Then  it  soared  up  high 
in  the  air,  and  over  a  garden  to  the  open  window  of  a  little  child's  sick  room. 
Sheldin^s  Second  Beadtr, 

(a)  Why  are  the  butterfly's  wings  spoken  of  as  trembling,  and  why  does 
the  butterfly  need  to  try  their  strength?     Explain  as  you  would  to  a  diild. 

(b)  For  what  words  in  this  lesson  should  pupils  be  required  to  give  syno- 
nyms?   Write  the  synonyms. 

(c)  Describe  the  garden  which  the  reader's  fancy  should  see. 

(d)  How  will  yon  lead  the  children  to  imagine  what  the  butteifly  saw  in 
the  sick  room? 

(e)  What  preparation  should  children  be  required  to  make  for  the  reading 
of  this  lesson?  5  pts.,  20  eacb. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  30,  45, 48, 80,  i9(V 
by  factoring.    Show  work.  IVoc.  8;  ans.  2^ 
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2.  Maltiply  13-15  by  )i*    Give  analysis.  Anal.  8;  ans.  2. 

3.  A  man  paid  2  5  of  his  money  for  a  farm,  ^  of  what  remained  for  re- 
pairs, 1^  of  what  then  remained  for  stock,  and  ^  of  what  remained  for  uten- 
sils, and  then  had  left  I650.    How  much  money  had  he  at  first? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 
4«    jo8iXi-2>^-s-.oo6i=what?  Decimal  points  8;  ans.  2. 

5.  Define  cylinder ;  circle.  2  pts.,  5  each» 

6.  The  difference  in  time  in  the  observations  of  an  eclipse  at  two  places- 
was  3h.,  25  min.,  and  12  sec.  What  was  the  difference  in  longitude  between 
the  places?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4.. 

7.  Define  net  proceeds,  par  value.  2  pts.,  5  each» 

8.  A  note  of  ^525,  dated  May  12,  1869,  and  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,, 
was  paid  July  24,  1871 ;  what  was  the  amount?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5» 

9.  What  is  the  difierence  in  the  present  value  of  cash  payment  of  ^545 
and  a  note  of  ^571  due  in  8  months  without  interest,  money  being  worth  8- 
per  cent?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4.. 

10.  I  ^(8X  ^)  -»-(i4-3)  X5=what?  Ans.  10. 

GsOGRAPHY. — I.  Why  are  the  Polar  Circles  distant  23^  degrees  fronk 
their  respective  poles?  10. 

2.  What  is  the  difference,  in  general  direction,  between  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  two  hemispheres  ?  lo. 

3.  Three  vessels  came  to  New  York,  laden,  one  with  coffee  and  cotton  ; 
one  with  coffee  and  spices,  and  the  third  with  cotton  and  sugar.  From  what 
countries  would  you  suppose  the  vessels  to  have  come  ? 

3  pts.    Take  4  off  for  each  pt  omitted* 

4.  Of  what  countries  are  the  following  cities  the  capitals?  Lima,  Berne, 
Brussels,  Ottawa,  and  Lisbon.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  advantages  does  Europe  derive  from  its  indented  western  coast  ? 

io» 
6w    What  are  the  advantages,  for  internal  commerce,  of  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  New  York?  io» 
7.    Name  the  five  most  populous  cities  of  the  Union,  in  the  order  of  their 
population.                                                                                   5  pts.,  2  each» 
&    Name  the  five  largest  cities  in  Indiana.                              5  pts.,  2  each» 

9.  What  nations  exercise  dominion  over  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Asia?  3  pts.    Take  4  off  for  each  pt.  omitted* 

10.  fill  the  following  blanks :  10  pts.,  i  each. 

ComUry,  Capital,  River,  Mountains. 

RHONE.  FVRENBES. 


ITALY, 

• 

ROME. 

DANUBE. 

CARPATHIAN. 

VOLGA. 

URAL. 

ELBA. 

CARPATHIAN. 
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Grammar. — i.  What  is  the  chief  purpose  of  English  Grammar.  lo. 

2.  (a)  State  the  principal  classes  into  which  nouns  may  be  divided. 

(b)  Give  examples.  &^;  b=S* 

3.  (a)  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  articles  definite,  and  indefinite. 

(b)  When  may  the  article  be  omitted?  si=5;  b=5. 

4.  Write  a  compound  sentence  with  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  as  one  of  the 
subjects.  10. 

5.  Write  the  possessive  case,  plural,  of  ox^  rocky  grass^  deer,  kiln, 

5  pt».,2eich. 

6.  (a)  How  do  you  express  a  higher  quality  than  is  indicated  by  the  siin- 
ple  superlative? 

1(b)  Give  examples.  a=7>  b=3' 

7.  Designate  the  subject,  predicate,  and  the  modifiers  of  each,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :    '<  When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies,  the  man  is  dead." 

la 

8.  l^arse  all  the  words  in  this  sentence:  "  Whatever  isy  is  rights         la 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections: 
^  Most  everybody  think  they  are  as  good  as  their  neighbors. '^  10. 

10.  Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  the  Comma,  and  write  a  sentence  ia 
illustration.  5  pts.,  2  eacL 

History. — i.    (a)  What  European  nations  held  claims  to  territory  in  the 


2  pis.,  10  each. 
ar=5;  b^lS. 


U.  S.  in  1607?     (b)  On  what  did  they  base  their  claim? 

2.  fa)  When  did  the  French  and  Indian  war  occur? 
(b)  What  was  its  relation  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 

3.  (a)  When  was  the  steamboat  invented  ? 

(b)  When  did  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  occur  ? 

(c)  Which  of  these  events  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  his* 
tory  of  this  country?  0=5;  b=5;c=ia 

4.  What  causes  have  produced  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States  ?  20 

5.  What  were  the  objects  of  the  European  governments  in  founding  colo- 
nies in  America  ?  20 

Physiology. — i.    How  can  it  be  shown  by  experiment  that  the  tisoe  of 
the  bones  is  constantly  being  renewed  ?  la 

2.  Give  two  uses  of  perspiration.  2  ptB.  5  each. 

3.  What  kinds  of  food  are  most  needed  in  frigid  regions?    Why? 

2pts.,  Seach. 

4.  By  what  fluids  are  fatty  substances  digested  ?  la 

5.  (a)  How  frequently  should  food  be  taken  ?   (b)  Why?      a=5 ;  b=  5. 

6.  Define  digestion.  10. 

7.  Why  should  tee.h  which  are  decayed  be  extracted  or  filled?  *         la 

8.  What  arteries  carry  impure  blood  ?  la 

9.  What  impurities  are  removed  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs  ? 

2p(s^5each. 

la    Why  may  a  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  paralyze  the  right  side 

of  the  body?  lou 
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Theory  and  Practice. — i.    (a)  What  is  the  chief  object  of  school  gov- 
erxunent?    (b)  Why?  a=io;b=io. 

2.  Name  five  qualifications  necessary  to  the  highest  snccess  in  governing 
a  school.  5  pts.,  4  each» 

3.  (a)  Should  offences  confessed  by  a  pupil  be  treated  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  offences  delected  ?     (b)  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.     a==Io;  b=ia. 

4.  (a)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  prescribing  a  series  of  rules 
for  the  government  of  a  school  ?     (b)  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

a=io;  b=io. 

5.  What  difficulties  beset  the  proper  classification  of  country  schools?      ao» 


SENSIBLE  BEQUESTS. 


Hffw  to  Place  Money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, — The  will  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Austin,  of  Kittery,  Me.,  bequeaths  Harvard  College  $t,ooo,  to  be  ex- 
pended  at  the  discretion  of  the  college  government;  Antioch  (Ohio)  College 
$StOOOf  if  it  adheres  to  the  principles  of  government  established  by  the  late 
Horace  Mann  in  regard  to  the  color  and  sex  of  the  students,  and  the  non-use 
of  premiums  or  awards;  Dartmouth,  $2,000,  to  obtain  modem  books,  not 
theological,  but  on  moral  subjects  morally  treated;  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,  ^2,000;  Austin  Academy,  at  South  Strafford,  N,  H.,  l5,ooo;  the 
South  Parish  Sunday'School,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  $1,000,  the  income  to  fur^ 
nish  lectures  on  "Reverence,"  ** Purity,**  "Honesty,"  ««Good  Manners;*' 
$500  in  trust  to  the  Portland  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  income  to  furnish  the 
colored  population  of  the  place  (now  twenty-seven  in  number)  with  means  to 
celebrate  Emancipation  Day,  and  various  other  small  sums  to  different  per- 
sons and  religious  and  Masonic  societies,  besides  remembering  about  100  per* 
sons  with  from  #200  to  ^50  apiece.  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  his  prop- 
erty he  leaves  to  Brighton,  Mass.,  to  increase  the  Holton  Library;  one-third  to 
Kittery,  the  annual  income  to  be  applied  in  making  the  best  road  possible  in 
the  district  where  he  resided,  and  the  remainder  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for 
various  objects. 

A  Preparatory  and  academic  department  of  the  Central  Normal  School 
will  be  opened  next  fall.  In  this  department  it  will  be  made  a  specialty  to 
prepare  young  men  and  women  for  college.  Academies  of  this  class  flourish 
in  the  East,  and  ought  to  flourish  in  the  West  Such  a  department,  if  well 
conducted,  will  certainly  be  liberally  patronized. 

Thb  members  of  the  old  Indianapolis  high  school  of  1858,  recently  held  a 
reunion  with  nearly  50  "old  boys"  present,  and  had  an  enjoyable  time.  Be- 
ades  many  toasts,  Dr.  C.  E.  Wright  made  the  principal  address.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  repeated  in  May,  1879. 

Ths  two  medical  colleges  at  Indianapolis  have  united  and  become  a  branch 
cf  Butler  University.    A  sensible  arrangement 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


Central  Normal,  at  Ladoga. — ^The  new  building  will  be  completed  ui 
time  for  the  fall  school.  A  large  addition  will  be  made  to  the  library,  and  i 
superior  collection  of  mineral  specimens,  from  Colorado,  has  been  donated 
by  D,  C.  Stover. 

A  six- weeks'  normal,  under  the  charge  of  D.  D.  Luke,  M.  C.  Skinner,  and 
county  superintendent  H.  G.  Zimmerman,  will  commence  at  Albion,  Aug.  5. 

A  four-weeks*  normal  will  commence,  July  22,  at  Marengo,  Ind.,  under  the 
charge  of  J.  M.  Johnson,  J.  W.  Haskins,  and  county  sttp*t  Springstun. 

W.  L.  Sanders  is  conducting  a  normal  at  Bloomington,  which  opened 
July  15. 

A  normal  is  in  operation  at  Shelbyville,  conducted  by  R.  S.  Page. 

John  Wyttenbach,  county  superintendent,  and  Jas.  H.  Logan,  are  conduct- 
ing a  four-weeks'  normal  at  Rockport,  beginning  July  22. 

Sixty  teachers  are  attending  the  Dearborn  county  normal  at  Aurora. 

I.  O.  Jones  and  C.  E.  Bickmore  opened  a  six-weeks*  normal  at  Monroe- 
ville,  July  18. 

The  fourth  term  of  the  Cass  county  normal  opened  at  Logansport,  July  22, 
for  a  term  of  five  weeks.  J.  K.  Walts,  H.  G.  Wilson,  M.  S.  Coulter,  and 
J.  E.  Williamson  are  instructors. 

Edward  Wise,  formerly  of  this  state,  now  of  Tennessee,  will  hold  a  teach- 
ers* institute  on  the  top  of  the  Roan  Mountain  (height  6,367  feet),  in  Noirtli 
Carolina,  beginning  Aug.  21,  and  closing  on  the  23d,  with  a  social  and  gene- 
ral reunion  of  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 

An  eight- weeks*  normal  opened  at  Burnetts  ville,  July  29,  with  county  sap*t 
Oeo.  Bowman,  L.  D.  Barnes,  and  W.  Irelan  as  instructors. 

The  Parke  county  normal  will  begin  Aug.  5,  and  continue  20  days. 

R.  A.  Smith,  Aaron  Pope,  and  Morgan  Caraway,  began  a  six-weeks'  noi^ 
mal  at  McCordsville,  July  15. 

Two  normals  are  in  progress  in  Howard  county;  one  at  Kokomo,  con- 
ducted by  W.  H.  McClain  and  H.  S.  Woodj^  and  one  at  Greentown,  con- 
ducted by  J.  F.  Vaughn,  assisted  by  county  supt't  J.  W.  Barnes. 

R.  A.  Haste  opened  an  eight-weeks'  normal,  July  8,  at  New  Cariisle, 
St.  Joseph  county. 

Smith  J.  Hunt,  with  seyeral  good  associates,  opened  a  six-weeks'  nonnil, 
July  22. 

Valois  Butler  recently  began  a  permanent  normal  in  Huntington. 

J.  G.  Royer  opened  a  normal  in  Monticello,  July  29. 

S.  H.  Wallace  and  A.  N.  Munden  are  conducting  a  normal  at  Austin,  Soott 
county. 

J.  E.  Morton  and  — Carter  began  a  five-weeks*  normal  at  Biookvillc, 

July  22. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Titlson,  Miss  Lucy  V.  Gnsney,  and  county  superintendent  H.  N. 
Short,  are  conducting  a  normal  at  Martinsville.  It  began  July  22,  for  five 
weeks. 

The  Frankfort  normal,  H.  Kohler  and  H.  G«  Boone  as  principals,  opened 
July  22,  for  seven  weeks. 

The  Bartholomew  county  normal  opened  July  15,  for  a  term  of  four  weeks. 
Wallace,  Graham,  Mobley,  Funkhouser,  Wertz,  and  Fiic,  are  proprietors. 

The  Allen  county  normal  began  July  15,  at  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Newton  county  normal  will  open  at  Kentland,  August  5,  for  a  term  of 
four  weeks,  to  be  managed  by  Robert  F.  Kerr,  county  superintendent 

The  Wayne  county  normal,  with  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  the  state  normal,  Miss 
A.  M.  Freeland,  W.  W.  White,  and  county  sup*t  J.  C  Macpherson,  as  in- 
structors, opened  for  a  term  of  6ve  weeks,  at  CentreviUe,  July  15. 

The  Fulton  county  normal  opened  July  8, 

Sup't  Axtel  and  —  Mings  are  holding  an  eight-weeks  normal  at  Bloom- 
field.     It  began  July  29. 

A  union  normal  for  Warren  and  Fountain  counties  is  being  held  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  by  B.  F.  French  and  A.  D.  Snively.    A  four-weeks'  term  began 

J.  M.  Bloss  and  D.  S.  Kelly  opened  a  normal  in  Evansville,  June  24. 

A  twelve  weeks'  normal  was  begun  at  Reedsville,  April  29,  by  Prof.  Scull. 

Sup't  F.  Mc  Alpine,  A.  H.  El  wood,  and  £.  J.  Mc  Alpine,  opened  a  normal 
at  Warsaw,  July  15,  to  continue  six  weeks. 

P.  B.  Triplett,  C.  P.  Eppert,  J.  C  Gregg,  and  T.  N,  James,  opened  a  six- 
wedcs'  normal,  at  Brazil,  July  8. 

R.  S.  Page  began  a  six-weeks'  normal  at  Shelbyville,  July  8. 


Tiie  following  are  the  salaries  paid  the  Indianapolis  teachers,  after  the 
slight  reduction  made  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners : 

Ass't  Sup't  Gram,  schools,  1 1,7 50 ;  Primary  schools,  #1,150;  Prin.  of  Train- 
ing school,  #1,150;  Prin.  High  school,  #1,750;  Teacher  of  Natural  Science, 
#1,350;  German,  #1,200;  6  High  school  teachers  at  #950  each;  i  at  #775; 
S  Principals  of  buildings,  at  #950  each;  5  at  $850  each;  2  at  #800,  6  at 
#700  each;  4  Critic  teachers,  at  $700  each;  i  at  $800;  15  teachers,  at  #570 
each;  54  at  #530;  60  at  #480;  21  at  #440;  II  at  #420.  Superintendent  of 
City  Sdiools,  #2,500. 

Total  number  of  teachers,  200.  The  average  pay  of  teachers,  exdading 
snpervisois,  principals,  and  critics,  is  #495.21  per  year. 

Editorial  Reunion. — ^The  editors  and  publishers  of  Lafayette  recently 
uxvited  the  editors  of  the  state  to  spend  June  27  and  28  with  them  in  a  grand 
reunion,  and  the  hundred  or  more  that  accepted  the  invitation  were  magnifi- 
cently entertained    by  the  ho^itable  and  generous  people  of  Lafayette.    A 
tee  excursion  to  Tippecanoe  Battleground,  and  another  to  Chicago^  with  free 
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entertainment  at  the  Palmer  House  and  a  free  ride  on  the  lake,  were  a  put 
of  the  programme.  The  editors  of  Lafayette  and  their  friends  have  placed 
the  press  of  the  state  under  many  obhgations.  The  people  of  Lafayette  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  beautiful  ctty,  with  its  eight  railroads,  beaudM 
residences,  and  extensive  business. 

The  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  hotel  in  the  wodd 
A  few  others  surpass  it  in  size,  but  none  equal  it  in  the  splendor  of  its  finislk 
and  furnishings.  In  addition,  it  is  fire-proof.  One  room  might  take  fire  and 
bum  out,  and  the  fire  could  not  extetid  to  the  next.  It  is  kept  in  good  style, 
and  its  charges  are  reasonable.  No  one  should  visit  Chicago  without  seeing 
this  palatial  travelers'  home. 

Pres.  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  Normal,  Miss  A.  P..  Funnell,  of  the  Indiana 
Noimal,  Sup*t  Stevens,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  T.  W.  Harvey,  author  of 
Harvey^s  Readers  and  other  text*books,  are  now  engaged  in  re-writing 
McGufiy's  Readers. 

The  Goodrich  line  of  steamers,  which  run  daily  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  Sheyboygan,  and  points  further  north  on  the  lake  shore,  fnmish 
the  cheapest  and  most  delightful  route  of  travel  from  Chicago  north.  Excur- 
sionists north  should  examine  the  time  table  and  rates. 


Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

July  29.  Parke  co.,  Rockville,  Oliver  Bulion. 
Aug.    5.  Montgomery  co.,  Ladoga,  J.  G.  Overton. 
**     12.  Bartholomew  co ,  Columbus,  J.  M.  Wallace. 
**     12.  Putnam  county,  Greencastle,  L.  A.  StockwelL 
"     19.  Lawrence  co.,  Bedford,  £.  B.  Thornton. 
«*     19.  Orange  co.,  Paoli,  J.  L.  Noblitt 
'*     19.  Clark  CO.,  JeflTersonville,  A.  C  Goodwin. 
^     19.  Qay  CO.,  Brazil,  P.  B.  Triplett 
'*     19.  Wayne  co.,  Centreville,  J.  C.  Macpherson. 
^     19.  Shelby  co.,  Shelbyville,  S.  L.  Major. 
^     19.  Pike  CO.  (2  weeks),  Petersburg,  John  Whitman. 
"     19.  Morgan  co.,  Martinsville,  H.  N.  Short 
^     19.  Hamilton  co.,  Noblesville,  U.  B.  McKenzie. 
'*     19.  Crawford  co.,  Marengo,  W.  C.  Springstnn. 
"     19.  Perry  co^  Cannelton,  Theo.  Courder. 
^     19.  Ripley  co.,  Versailles,  W.  M.  Vandyke. 
**     26.  Jefferson  co.,  Madison,  Samuel  W.  Prichard. 
'*     26.  Tipton  CO.,  Tipton,  B.  M.  Blount 

26.  Hendricks  co.,  Danville,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson. 

26.  Carroll  co.,  Delphi,  T.  H.  Britton. 

26.  Kosciusko  CO.,  Warsaw,  F.  McAlpinek 

26.  Madison  co.,  Anderson,  R.  J.  Hamilton. 
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Aug.  26.  Laporte  co.,  lAporte,  W.  A.  Hosmer. 

^  26.  Franklin  co.,  Brookville,  C  R.  Coiy. 

**  26.  Ohio  CO.,  Rising  Sun,  J.  H.  Pate. 

**  26.  Scott  CO.,  Scottsburg,  J.  C.  McCargar. 

"  26.  Henry  co.,  Spiceland,  Timothy  Wilson. 

"  26.  Monroe  co.,  Bloomington,  G.  W.  Ramage. 

"  26.  Hancock  co.,  Greenfield,  W.  P.  Smith. 

^  26.  Dubois  CO.,  Jasper,  E.  R.  Brundick. 

"  26.  Owen  CO.,  Spencer,  R.  C.  King. 

^  26.  Marion  county,  Indianapolis,  L.  P.  Harlan. 
Sq)t.    2.  Benton  co.,  Fowler,  C.  E.  Whitton. 

**       2.  Howard  co.,  Kokomo,  J.  W.  Barnes. 

"      2.  Washington  co.,  Salem,  J.  M.  Caress. 

^       2.  Marshall  co.,  Plymouth,  W.  E.  Bailey. 

^      2.  Elkhart  co.,  Goshen,  D.  Moury. 

**      2.  Spencer  co.,  Rockport,  J.  Wyttenbach. 

**       2.  Grant  co.,  Marion,  T.  D.  Tharp. 

**       2.  Clinton  co.,  Frankfort,  H.  Kohler. 

^      6.  Noble  CO.,  Albion,  H.  G.  Zimmerman. 

*'  12,  White  CO.,  Monticello,  George  W.  Bowman. 


MsTEOROLOGiCAL. — ^The  signal  station  at  Indianapolis  shows  the  ayerage 
temperature  of  June  to  have  been  69.8**,  the  lowest  since  the  station  was  es-^ 
tablished  in  187 1.  The  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  same  month  was  2.15  in. ;. 
the  least  on  record  in  the  office. 

D.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  Richmond  high  school,  has  prepared  and  had  printed 
a  <*  Key  to  the  Richmond  Fossils.*'  This  little  pamphlet  will  certainly  be 
valuable  to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the 
county  round  about  Richmond. 

A  TiACHERS*  picnic  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  August  i.  An  interesting 
programme  promises  a  general  good  time*     Thanks  to  snp't  Blount. 


PERSONAL. 


Gea  P.  Brown,  late  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  taken 
an  agency  in  the  text-book  line,  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Toledo,  and  his  field  of  work  Northern  Indiana  and  Northern  Ohio.  About 
Sept.  I,  he  will  remove  his  family  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  as  three  of  hi» 
sons  will  attend  Michigan  University  next  year.  Mr*  Brown  is  a  strong  man 
educationally,  and  was  growing  stronger  every  year.  Indiana  can  illy  afford 
to  lose  him. 
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H.  S.  Tarbell  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schodi 
,    in  place  of  George  P.  Brown,  resigned.     Mr.  Tarbell  is  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  in  June  last  was 
renominated  for  the  same  place  by  the  Republicans,  which,  in  that  state,  is 
equivalent  to  an  election.     He  accepts  the  superintendency  of  the  Indiana]>- 
olis  schools  for  the  reasons  that  that  place  pays  better,  and  is^  prospecdTely. 
much  more  permanent.    No  educational  man  in  Michigan  has  a  better  repu- 
tation than  does  Mr.  Tarbell,  and  Indiana's  educational  force  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  removal  to  the  state.    The  Journal  gives  him  a  hearty 
\      welcome  to  the  Hoosier  State,  and  wishes  him  abundant  success  in  bis  new 
'^    field  of  labor. 

/     The  following  named  persons  have  been  re-engaged  to  superintend  tbe 

^  schools  of  the  several  places  named:     J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette;  Dr.  J.  S.  Ir- 

/     win,  Fort  Wayne;  J.  M.  Bloss,  Evansville;  R.  S.  Page,  Shelbyville;  tt  B. 

Jacobs,  New  Albany;  C.  M,  Parks,  Newport;  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute;  L 

B.  Swift,  Laporte;  L.  R.  Williams,  Angola;  Michael  Seiler,  Auburn;  W.  C 

Skinner,  Albion;  Frank  H.  Tufts,  Aurora;  D.  E.  Hunter,  Washington;  D. 

D.  Luke,  Ligonier;  J.  E.  Morton,  Brookvillq  A.  H.  Graham,  Columbus;  W. 

F.  Fry,  Crawfordsville;  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  Connersville;  Jas.  R.  Hall,  Cambridge 
\      City;  M.  A.  Bamett,  Elkhart;  A.  Blunt,  Goshen;  C  W.  Harvey,  Greensbniig; 

James  Baldwin,  Huntington;  A.  D.  Mohler,  Lagrange;  J.  K.  Walts,  Logans- 
\     port;  John  Cooper,  Richmond;  David  Graham,  Rushville;  P.  B.  Stults,  Rising 

Sun;  T.  J.  Charlton,  Vincennes;  E.  H.  Butler,  Winchester;  A.  J.  Sndke, 

Princeton. 

W.  W.  Burt,  of  the  Terre  Haute  high  school,  and  Miss  Fannie  Scott, 
teacher  in  the  model  department  of  the  State  Normal  School,  have  been 
amusing  themselves,  this  vacation,  by  getting  married,  attending  conmience' 
ment  at  Ann  Arbor,  etc.  They  expect  to  return  to  their  work  in  the  fall,  re- 
freshed and  strengthened. 

T.  C.  Philips,  senior  editor  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune,  who  died  July  4, 1878, 
though  not  an  educational  man  professionally,  was  one  practically.  He  was 
a  true  friend  to  teachers  and  to  schools,  as  he  was  to  every  enterprise  that  was 
calculated  to  enlighten  and  make  better  society.  All  good  causes  suffer  fay 
his  death. 

Milton  Garrigus,  who  recently  resigned  the  school  superintendency  of 
Howard  county  to  take  the  race  for  State  Senator,  recently  made  as  calL  As 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  election,  he  has  donned  a  '<  Plug*'  hat  and  htgan 
to  assume  senatorial  dignity. 

;  J.  C.  Murray,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Lebanon  (Ohio) 
.  schools,  becomes  associate  principal  with  Warren  Dartt,  of  the  Central  In- 
!     diana  Normal,  at  Ladoga.    Mr.  Murray  has  a  good  record  as  a  teacher. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  is  making  his  summer  school 
-'"^  of  Drawing  a  fine  success. 

Walter  S.  Smith  is  to  take  charge  of  the  Acton  schools. 
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Emily  L.  Johnson,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school 
fx  the  last  ten  years,  was  married  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Runnells,  July  9,  1878. 
Indianapolis  neyer  had  a  teacher  who  worked  more  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  but  few  who  have  ever  worked  more  efficiently.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  fill  her  place  in  the  high  school. 

S.  E.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  City  schools,  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope, and  has  leave  of  absence,  so  that  he  does  not  need  to  return  till  October 
or  November. 

Jas.  A.  Young,  formerly  superintendent  of  Fountain  county,  now  of  Butler 
University,  has  taken  a  summer  agency  for  the  book  house  of  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor,  &  Co. 

Abram  Brown,  for  years  past  the  agent  for  Clark  &  Maynard,  has  changed 
his  allegiance  and  is  now  working  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  Moore,  late  of  Earlham  College,  has  been  chosen  principal 
•of  the  Newcastle  high  school. 

W.  H.  Cain,  of  Sullivan,  has  been  selected  to  take  the  Carlisle  schools. 

W.  J.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  schools,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rosa  Brackett     He  will  do  better  work  next  year. 

M.  L.  Moody,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  will  take  the  Hartford  City  schools. 

F.  G.  Bliss,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Laporte  high  school,  vice GoiF,  resigned. 

Robert  T.  Krrr  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New- 
ton county,  vice  D.  S.  Pence,  resigned. 

W.  F.  nielps  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the  Whitewater,  Wis.,  normal 
sdiool,  after  a  service  of  two  years. 

The  trustees  of  Earlham  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  conferred  the  hon- 
orary title  of  A.  M.  upon  J.  J.  Mills,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indian- 
44x>Iis  schools. 

J.  N.  Study  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Anderson  schools,  and  J.  W. 
Layne  continues  principal  of  the  high  school. 

B.  S.  Pftrker,  editor  of  the  Newcastle  Mercury,  is  candidate  for  State 
Representative,  and  is  likely  to  be  elected.  The  school  interests  will  not  suf- 
fer if  Mr.  Parker  can  prevent  it. 

E.  S.  Hopkins  has  been  re-elected  at  Jeffersonville. 

0.  H.  Smith  leaves  Rockport  and  becomes  associate  principal  with  W.  F. 
Harper,  of  the  Central  Normal,  at  Danville. 

W.  P.  Smith,  superintendent  of  Hancock  county,  departed  his  bachelor  life 
July  10.    Sensible — ^go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

A.  E.  Buckley,  and  his  full  corps  of  teachers,  will  remain  at  Bluffton  the 
coining  year, 

J.  C.  Murray,  late  superintendent  of  schoob  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  been 
secured  as  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Central  Normal,  at  Ladoga. 
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Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  principal  of  the  boys'  high  school  at  New  Albany,  is 
engaged  in  holding  a  four-weeks'  normal  at  Newton,  Iowa.  The  Hawkeyes 
will  get  some  good  work  done. 

S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  is  making  ^looo  per  month,  this  summer,  in 
his  school  of  elocution  at  Jacksonville,  lU.  It  pays  to  stand  at  the  head  cl 
one's  profession. 

£.  O.  Vaile,  late  of  the  Cincinnati  high  school,  has  connected  his  foartones 
with  that  of  the  Educational  Weekly.  Mr.  Vaile  has  for  years  been  a  liberd 
contributor  to  educational  literature,  and  is  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
country.    We  congratulate  the  Weekly. 

Dr.  George  Manners,  of  New  Richmond,  Montgomery  county,  has  giTcn 
Asbury  University  ^10,000  as  a  donation  to  its  endowment  fund.  How  can 
rich  men  more  wisely  and  more  worthily  perpetuate  their  names  and  thdr 
usefulness  than  by  just  such  benevolent  acts  ? 

L.  B.  Oursler  will  teach  at  Stendal,  Pike  county,  this  year. 

Morgan  Caraway,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  school,  will  have  chaige 
of  the  Perrysville  schools  the  coming  year. 

£.  A.  Bryan,  of  Bloomington,  will  take  the  schools  at  Shoals. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Applstons*  Readers.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    C.  E.  Laacy 
117  State  St.,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

The  authors  of  these  Readers  are  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Lomis,  A.  J.  Rickoft 
Qeveland,  and  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  The  first  three  books  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rickoff,  with  large  assistance  from  his  wife ;  the  next  two  by 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Bailey  had  special  charge  of  the  elocutionary  part.  The 
work  of  each  was  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  others.  The  eminent  stand- 
ing  of  these  authors  in  the  educational  world  excited  high  anticipations  when 
It  was  announced  that  they  were  to  prepare  a  series  of  Readers,  and  now  that 
the  books  are  before  the  teaching  world,  so  excellent  are  they  that  nobody 
seems  to  be  disappointed.  They  seem  to  avoid  all  the  defects  and  combine 
all  the  excellencies  of  all  previously  published  series.  The  methods  suggested 
and  illustrated,  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language  in  the  First 
Reader,  the  life-likeness  and  suggestiveness  of  the  pictures,  the  excellent  tiste 
and  judgment  that  mark  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  all 
the  books,  the  twenty-three  excellent  lessons  on  '*How  to  Read,"  distributed 
through  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  all  combine  to  make  these  Readers  just  what 
our  best  teachers  desire. 

The  type  is  beautiful  and  the  paper  is  good,  but  the  external  appearance  ia 
not  pleasing,  and  the  binding  of  the  first  issue  seems  to  be  defective ;  at  least 
one  of  our  books  has  already  lost  a  part  of  its  leaves.  These  matteis  are 
easily  remedied.    No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  of  these  books. 
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Feinci?ia;  or.  Basis  of  SocrAL  Science,  by  R.  J.  Wright,  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

The  author  has  presented  the  subject  from  a  moral,  theological,  and  yet  a 
liberal  standpoint  The  work  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  any  teacher  who 
expects  to  make  teaching  a  profess^i an.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
information,  so  arranged  that  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  any  subject  on  social  sci- 
ence.   It  is  a  good  book. 

Hand  Book  of  Punctuation,  by  W.  J.  Cocker,  A.  M.     Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans. 

In  this  little  volume  are  stated  the  general  rules  that  are  recognized  by  most 
writers  of  good  English:  these  rules  are  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from 
oar  best  English  classics.  This  feature  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  pupil ;  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  many  of  the  choicest  expressions  of  the  best  authors. 

The  book  also  contains  instructions  for  the  use  of  capitals,  for  letter  writing, 
and  proof  reading.    It  is  a  good  treatise  on  punctuation. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Perfect  Grade  Book,  by  D.  Moury,  county  superintendent  of  Elk- 
hart county,  Ind.  This  book  is  designed  especially  for  country  schools.  By  its 
me  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  learn  a  full  and  complete  record  of  each  pupil, 
showing  his  thoroughness,  and  where  he  should  begin  the  work  next  term ; 
this  is  a  valuable  thing  for  both  pupils  and  the  new  teacher. 

An  agent  will  see  all  county  superintendents  to  supply  each  county.  It  is 
already  in  use  in  several  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  state.  It  bids  fair  to 
go  into  all  the  schools  wherever  presented. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  which  recently  held 
its  49th  session  at  the  White  Mountains,  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
in  its  history.     The  number  in  attendance  is  reported  at  3000. 

Spiceland  Academy,  situated  at  Spiceland,  Henry  county,  Ind.,  is  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  state — in  fact,  it  is  about  the  only  one.  It 
only  pretends  to  be  an  academy^  and  yet  its  course  of  study  and  training  com- 
pare favorably  with  some  of  our  colleges.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  it  does  well  and  thoroughly  what  it  pretends  to  do. 

Prepaid  Samples,  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  So  pages,  21x35  cm.  for  67  cents. 
Claas  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  11  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  I1.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  2}  K.  Metric 
paper,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  fr<^m  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
throngh  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co. ,  Muncie,  Ind. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tke  only  Medal  for  Sciool  Copy  Books  was  autarded  by  the  Untied  Slates  Coh 
tennial  Commission  at  Philadelphia^  1876,  to  the 

PATSOV,  SUVTOlSr,  k  SCBIBNXB'S  C0?7  BOOKS. 

Penmanshsp.  int.  ix. 

Payio*,  Drniton  k  8ci1bner*8  Copy  B«>okf,  IS  Nm.,  mt  doMn |l  IS 

Payiioo,  DnotoD  k  Seiiboer's  Primary  Tracliig-B<K>Ki,  Mo*.  1*8.  p«r  dnm.      W 
Peyton,  Dnotoo  k  B«  Hboer*8  Primary  Short  OonrM,  Nok  I^,  3, 4,  *  6,  pr  d.      80 

Payioo,  DoDton  k  Scrlbnor's  New  Maoaal  of  PcDmaDstafp.. M 

Pay»0D,  pQDton  k  Brribniir'f  New  Moanted  Tablets,  per  wH.  6  Noa 8  tt 

Payaon,  Dnutoo  k  Beriboer'a  Mew  Sheet  Tablets,  per  set,  6  Nos 1  00 

PaysoD's  Oerman  Copy  Books. 

Ctormao  Copy  Books  (by  J.  W.  Payson,  of  P.  D.  k  8.  system),  6  Nos.  pr  dos      80 

Bartholomew's  Industrial  Brawing  Books  and  Primarj  Cirds» 

Vreo  Hand  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6  per  dosen ^.  1  60 

G«'ometrlc  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8,                        "          ^..  1  M 

Model  and  Ub^et,  No.  9,                                 "          1  00 

PerspectWe.  No.  10,                                           "          1  00 

Teaober's  Manual,  or  Qvido  to  abOTO. 1  86 

Primary  Drawl  ng  Cards,  Nos.  1,  8,  and  8,  90  lessons  each,  per  dosen.^........  1  00 

Primary  Writing  Cards,  Mo.  4, 1  set  of  9  lessons OT 

Onide  to  Drawing  Cards,  Nos.  1  and  8 06 

Goida  to  Drawing  Cards,  No.  8 M 

Binsmore's  Graded  Blanks  for  Written  SpeUlng. 

New  Ilemantary,  retail  price  6  eants,  per  dosen 40^ 

No.  1,  Blanks  for  written  spelling  and  correcting  misspelled  word*,  per  d.„       80 
Mo.  8,  Blanks  for  written  sp*>lling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical 

drilla  in  tfaa  oaa  of  capital  letters  and  panctuation,  per  dot*  a 80 

No.  3,  Blanks  for  written  spelling,  defining,  sentence  writing,  and  correct- 
ing, with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  latura  and  pnnctnation, 
par  doien  (a  blotter  ia  faraished  with  each  book) €0 

Cfreene's  Graded  Langnage  Blanks— /«  four  numbers.  lUuUrated. 

No.  1,  Easy  Leaaona  in  Xzpraaaing  Thoogbta,       par  doian.. 40  • 

Mo.  8,  •*  *«    Combining  ThoQKhts,  **        40 

Mo.  8,  **  '*    Developing  Dlatlnctioaa,        **        40 

No.  4,  **  <*    Distingnbhlog  Porms,  ** 40 

Greene's  Graded  Grammar  Blanks— /m  four  numbers,   lUusirated. 

No.  1,  Xtymo'ogy,  84  pp.,  extra  heavy  cover,  par  doMn 80 

No.  8,  Syntax,  84  pp.,  extra  heavy  cover,  " 80 

Mo.  8,  Parsing,  84  pp  ,  extra  heavy  cover,  "         80 

Mo.  4,  Aaalyna  (ia  praparatioa)  [A  blotter  ia  fbraishad  with  each  book.  j...  80 

Crosby's  Greek. 

Greek  Grammar 1  *4  1  01^ 

Xanophoa'a  Anabasis,  7  Books,  with  notes  and  com|/late  Lexicon 1  60  1 1ft 

Virat  foar  books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  fnll  and  complete  Lexicon, 

JQst  issued 1  34  1  00 

Xanaphoo*s  Anabasis,  Text  only,  nenk  plates 86  6ft 

Lexicon  to  Anabasis.. 67 

Hanson's  Latin. 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  Xnglish  Vocabalary 8  00  1  60 

Latia  Poetry 8  iO   1  60 

Bolfe  k  GlUet's  Cambridge  Coarse  of  Pkyslcs. 

Nataral  Philosophy 1  34  1  00 

Cht'mtstry.. 1  34  1  00 

Astron^mv 1  84  I  Oft 

Band  B«ok.  Philosophy  (short  coarse) 86  Oft 

Band  Book,  Chemistry ., ^ 86  Oft 

Band  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  btar  Maps 1  07  tft 

Spaclmea  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  iatrodactiOB,>iU  ba  »eBt,oB  lasslpt 
•f  price  and  Vi  per  cent  additional  to  pay  the  poataga. 
Catalogaes  and  clrcnlars  sent  Aree  on  application.    Corrptpondaace  solicited. 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH,  &  CO., 

26  Waahiagtoa  St.,  Chicogo.    86  Park  Place,  Mew  Tork.    88  Broia.fidd  si.,  Boatoa. 
8-8t  A 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


J.   T.    SCOVELL. 


FORMERLY,  each  nation  of  importance  had  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differing 
from  all  others;  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  France, 
there  were  several  systems  in  the  same  country.  This 
diversity  gave  rise  to  great  confusion  in  all  commercial  relations, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign.  To  avoid  this  confusion,  Prince 
Talleyrand,  in  1790,  proposed  a  universal  system  based  on  some 
natural,  invariable  standard. 

An  international  commission,  composed  of  delegates  from 
Prance,   Spain,  Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands,  decided  on  the  metric  system,  based  on  a  linear 
unit  equal  to  "the  one  ten-millionth  of  a  quadrant  of  a  terres- 
trial meridian."     The  system  was  matured  by  LaPlace  and  four 
others  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe.     The 
system  was  so  far  perfected  that  in  1793  France  made  it  the 
only  legal  system  in  France  and  in  her  colonial  possessions.     It 
was  four  or  five  years  later  that  the  standards  were  completed 
and  deposited  in  the  public  archives.     These  standards  were 
the  metre^  a  bar  of  platinum  about  39.37  inches  long,  and  the 
hUogranmUy  a  cylinder  of  platinum  about  2.2046  pounds,  avoir- 
dupois in  weight    The  system  is  complete  for  measuring  linear, 
superficial,  or  cubical  dimensions,  or  for  weighing  any  amount 
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of  matter;  but  there  is  no  provision  for  measuring  time,  or  for 
dividing  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  It  is  as  much  easier 
than  any  other,  as  decimal  fractions  are  easier  than  common 
fractions.  The  metric  system  is  simple,  has  been  legalized  by 
most  civilized  nations,  is  used  by  many  learned  societies  and 
scientific  men,  but  is  not  favorably  received  by  the  common 
people,  not  even  in  France  where  it  originated,  where  it  has 
been  the  only  legal  system  for  eighty-five  years,  and  where  for 
nearly  forty  years  the  government  has  been  trying  to  enforce 
its  use.     What  reasons  can  be  given  for  this  unpopularity? 

First  The  tenacity  with  which  people  cling  to  old  manners- 
and  customs.  Second,  The  trouble  of  learning  to  think  the  new 
units.  Third.  The  long  names  of  foreign  origin,  which  are 
not  suggestive,  and  not  easily  abbreviated.  Metre ^  the  name  of 
the  linear  unit,  means  measure,  but  no  definite  measure.  It  might 
be  so  much  weight,  so  much  heat,  so  much  bulk,  so  much  capacity, 
or  so  much  length.  Gramme  is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  ''that 
which  is  written,"  and  litre  is  from  the  name  of  a  Greek  coin. 
The  other  names  are  long,  but  each  shows  the  relation  of  the 
denomination,  or  unit  it  names,  to  the  standard,  which  is  a  very 
valuable  characteristic.  Fourth.  There  are  too  many  units  or 
denominations.  Fifth,  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  ex- 
pense of  the  change.  All  measures  of  length  or  capacity  would 
be  of  but  little  value,  all  weighing  machines  would  have  to  be 
remodeled,  most  technical  and  scientific  books  would  have  to 
be  rewritten,  records  of  land  surveys  be  changed  to  correspond 
to  the  new  system.  But  railways  have  wrought  a  greater  change 
in  manners  and  customs,  have  introduced  more  new  words, 
have  been  of  greater  expense;  yet  the  180,000  miles  of  raOway 
in  the  world  show  that  railways  are  popular.  Railways,  loco- 
motives, and  stationary  engines,  all  kinds  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, telegraphy,  photography,  etc.,  have  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  that,  too,  without  governmental  aid,  and  each 
appearing  at  a  later  date  than  the  metric  system.  The  main 
reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  metric  system,  at  least  in  our 
country,  is  the  fact  that  practically  it  is  no  great  improvement 
on  our  own  system.  Our  system  as  drawn  out  in  the  text-books 
does  not  make  a  favorable  impression,  but  in  practice  it  is  more 
simple;  as,  we  write  dollars  and  hundredths,  or  dollars  and 
cents,  not,  eagles,  dollars,  dimes,  cents,  and  mills.     In  most 
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linear  measure  the  foot  and  its  divisions  into  tenths,  twelfths,  or 
hundredths,  is  the  unit.  A  wholesale  grocer  whose  business  is 
second  to  none  in  this  state,  told  me  he  used  only  two  units,  the 
pound  for  solids,  the  gallon  for  liquids,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
how  the  metric  system  could  help  him.  The  pound  is  the  unit 
in  the  handling  of  coal,  hay^  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain, 
and,  in  California,  peaches,  grapes,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  nearly 
all  solids  go  by  the  pound.  If  we  examine  the  whole  system 
carefully  we  shall  find  that  the  tendency  is  to  use  but  few  units^ 
dividing  each  into  halves,  quarters,  etc.,  as  well  as  decimally. 
The  division  by  two  is  so  natural  that  people  must  have  the 
half,  quarter,  eighth,  etc. 

Our  system  is  in  the  process  of  development.    It  is  every  day- 
adapting  itself  more  completely  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and, 
in  some  respects,  is  now  superior  to  the  metric  system.    A  man- 
ufacturing and  wholesale  chemist  says  that  the  metric  system  is 
much  better  in  his  business  than  the  common  system.     He  alsa 
said  that  physicians  generally  did  not  receive  the  metric  system 
kindly^  and  that  on  two  occasions  the  ''American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation" had  refused  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system.    In  chemical  manipulations,  and  in  microscopical  meas> 
urements,  the  metric  system  seems  much  better  than  any  other,, 
but  in  the  more  common  affairs  of  life  the  common  system 
meets  the  wants  so  well  that  the  metric  system  is  not  likely  ta 
take  its  place  for  many  long  years.     As  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  immediate  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  general 
use  in  this  country,  should  it  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  ? 
But  a  small  fraction  of  our   own   system,  as   taught  in  the 
schools,  is  in  common  use,  and  but  a  fraction  of  that  in  com- 
mon use  is  in  use  by  any  one  person.    The  part  used  is  remem- 
bered, the  rest  is  forgotten.     Much  of  the  time  spent  in  study- 
ing Compound  Numbers  is  wasted,  as  the  knowledge  gained  is 
of  no  practical  value,  and  the  habit  of  learning  and  forgetting^ 
"vehich  such  study  tends  to  form,  is  bad.     As  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  the  metric  system  coming  into  general  use,  in  our  coun- 
try the  above  objections  apply  to  the  study  of  it.     If  at  any 
time  a  person .  finds  it  necessary  to  use  any  part  of  the  metric 
system,  as  it  is  easy,  so  much  as  is  necessary  can  be  learned  in 
a   short  time,  no  time   is  wasted,  and  no  bad  habit  formed. 
Ilie  metric  system  is  a  valuable  one,  but  it  should  not  be  taught 
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in  the  public  schools,  for  such  study  wastes  time,  and  aids  in 
forming  a  pernicious  habit  The  time  given  to  such  study  can 
be  better  occupied.  The  money  used  for  illustrative  apparatus 
would  be  better  employed  in  getting  apparatus  illustrating  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  the  every  day  life  of  each  individual. 


ROTE  TEACHING  AND  ROTE  TEACHERS. 


S.    M.    CUTLER. 


THERE  is  probably  nothing  that  tends  more  surely  to  the  deg- 
radation of  the  teacher's  profession  than  that  class  of  so- 
called  teachers  who  make  no  advances,  who  discover  no  new 
methods,  who  never  evolve  from  their  own  consciousness  any 
new  ideas;  those  mechanical  bipeds  who  from  the  profound 
depths  of  their  own  egotistical  ignorance  say,  "I  always  teach 
this  subject  just  so,  and  that  just  so." 

To  listen  to  one  of  these  teachers  at  a  teachers'  meeting  or  an 
institute,  the  hearer  might  imagine  that  to  enter  one  of  his 
classes  he  would  mentally  be  obliged  to  pass  through  a  process 
similar  to  that  the  giant  of  old  performed  upon  those  who  were 
to  sleep  upon  his  bed,  those  who  were  too  short  he  stretched, 
those  who  were  too  long  were  lopped  off;  that  no  matter 
what  the  age,  character,  temperament,  or  mental  condition  of 
the  individuals  who  might  compose  the  class,  all  must  wear  the 
same  straight  jacket  and  take  the  same  doses  of  pedagogical 
pills,  and  that  the  treatment  was  the  same,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  certain  as  death,  immutable  as  fate. 

To  such  a  teacher  the  experience  of  the  past  serves  only  as 
does  the  stern-light  of  a  ship,  to  illumine  the  track  already 
passed  over,  instead  of  being  turned  ever  to  the  front  and  light- 
ing up  the  way  ior  future  action,  as  does  the  head-light  of  a  lo- 
comotive. While  in  reality  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they  would 
have  you  believe,  still  there  are  many  who,  to  say  the  least, 
abuse  their  positions  in  this  way. 

What  we  want  is  not  so  much  to  teach  facts  as  to  create  within 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  such  a  love  of  knowledge  and  such  a 
spirit  of  investigation  as  will  enable  him  to  discover  the  facts  fc^ 
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himself.  In  speaking  of  methods  of  study,  a  noted  educator  has 
said,  "That  method  of  study  is  best  which  approaches  most 
nearly  to  original  investigation."  A  love  for  investigation  can 
only  be  acquired  by  following  the  order  of  nature.  The  great 
Teacher,  the  Creator  of  all  above,  beneath,  around  us,  saw  fit 
to  write  the  book  of  nature  so  various  that  each  time  we  turn 
its  pages  new  wonders  are  revealed,  undreamed  of  beauties  are 
unfolded  to  our  vision,  and  new  forms  of  matchless  symmetry 
are  discovered,  which  create  within  us  astonishment  and  delight 
and  arouse  a  feeling  of  inquiry  and  investigation. 

Could  you  imagine  an)rthing  more  dreary  than  that  time 
should  pass  on  unceasingly,  unchangingly,  the  season  ever  the 
same  and  the  sun  ever  occupying  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens, 
yourself  compelled  to  perform  forever  the  same  operation,  and 
to  gaze  forever  upon  the  same  dreary  landscape?  Could  any- 
thing more  brain-paralyzing  or  soul-destroying  be  devised,  even 
by  the  arch-fiend  himself?  But  this  is  precisely  what  takes 
place,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  school-room,  the  presiding  genius 
of  which  is  one  of  these  Rote  Teachers. 

There  we  find  the  law  of  nature  and  nature's  God  subverted : 
there  we  find  the  helpless  little  candidates  for  eternity,  under 
the  iron  rule  of  their  despotic  taskmaster,  pursuing,  day  after 
day,  the  same  monotonous  round  of  drudgery  until  all  are  made 
happy  by  the  announcement  that  the  school  year  is  at  an  end. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  treatment  children  become 
idle,  mischievous,  and  restless?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  hear 
so  much  of  how  to  prevent  truancy,  tardiness,  and  irregularity? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  children  dislike  to  go  to  such  a  school,  or 
that  the  boy  counts  his  marbles  and  longs  for  the  play  hour  to 
come;  or  that  the  little  (?)  girl  finds  her  thoughts  wandering  to 
the  new  dress  she  is  to  wear  next  Sunday?  Should  such  a 
teacher  be  surprised  if  he  sometimes  finds  his  pupils  indulging 
in  some  kind  of  variety  exercises  not  to  be  found  on  his  pro- 
gramme ? 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  of  this  class  of  teachers  is 
to  treat  the  mind  of  the  child  as  a  "passive  recipient,"  rather 
than  an  "active  agent,"  and  to  require  a  great  amount  of  mem- 
orizing, the  effect  of  which  is  not  only  to  dwarf  the  intellect^ 
blunt  the  sensibilities,  and  weaken  the  other  powers  of  the  mind^ 
but  also  is  to  lead  the  pupil  into  illogical  haliits  of  thought  in- 
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duced  by  the  mechanical  rather  than  the  suggestive  laws  of 
association. 

Let  it  be  said  that  we  are  general  instead  of  special;  that 
our  aim  is  to  tear  down  without  building  up;  or  that  we  bring 
up  objections  and  find  faults  for  which  we  offer  no  remedy.  Let 
us  take  a  practical  example : 

Suppose  we  enter  a  school  room  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
class  mentioned.  The  class  in  United  States  History  is  called, 
and  most  probably  using  their  histories  as  reading  books,  the  re- 
quired number  of  chapters  is  read,  the  teacher,  looking  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  asks  the  questions  there  given,  most  of  which 
are  answered  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  class,  if  at  all,  as- 
signs the  next  lesson,  and  dismisses  the  class.  This  miserable 
farce  is  repeated  until  the  pupils  know  about  as  well  how  the 
recitation  will  be  conducted  before  the  class  is  called  as  after  it 
has  been  dismissed.  The  result  of  such  interest-killing  methods 
may  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Lamentable  examples 
of  their  effects  are  only  too  common.  The  true  teacher  follows 
quite  a  different  course.  Something  new  is  presented  every 
day.  The  philosophy  of  history  and  the  relative  importance  of 
events  are  taught  by  means  of  charts,  diagrams,  and  outlines; 
historical  questions  are  debated  by  members  of  the  class;  im- 
portant dates  are  recited  in  concert;  essays  are  written  and  read 
by  the  pupils;  topics  are  assigned  and  reported  upon;  historical 
tables  are  made;  lists  of  proper  names  are  spelled  by  the  class; 
the  report  of  a  battle  is  assigned  to  two  individuals,  one  to  take 
the  side  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  the  other,  the  other, 
and  other  expedients,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  an 
energetic  teacher,  are  tried.  By  these  and  kindred  means  a  fire 
of  enthusiasm  is  enkindled  in  the  minds  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  all  are  impelled  to  new  fields  of  conquest. 

There  have  ever  been  in  society  two  grand  classes;  the  one 
clinging  tenaciously  to  whatever  was  hallowed  by  age,  and  op- 
posing any  innovation  proposed,  preferring  to  suffer  loss  and 
inconvenience  rather  than  make  any  attempt  to  improve  the 
way  of  their  fathers;  the  other  eager  after  novelty,  desirous  of 
change,  always  ready  to  try  any  new  thing  which  offers  any  ad- 
vantage. 

In  school  matters  we  find  the  same  division,  and,  while  either 
extreme  is  to  be  avoided,  the  latter  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the 
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former.  This  idea  is  embodied  in  the  words  of  Edward  Everett 
when  he  says,  ''The  teacher  mast  know  things  in  a  masterly 
way,  curiously,  nicely,  and  in  their  reasons.  He  must  see  the 
truth  under  all  its  aspects,  with  its  antecedents  and  consequents, 
or  he  cannot  present  it  in  just  that  shape  in  which  the  young 
mind  can  apprehend  it  He  must,  as  he  holds  the  diamond  up 
to  the  sun,  turn  its  facets  round  and  round  till  the  pupil  catches 
the  lustre." 

It  remains  for  you,  fellow  teachers,  to  determine  to  which 
class  you  will  belong. 


PRACTICAL  READING.— I. 


B.    HUNTINGTON. 


A  MECHANICAL  exercise,  the  object  of  which  is  but  dimly  com- 
prehended by  the  teacher  and  not  all  understood  by  the 
pupil,  is  daily  practiced  in  all  of  our  common  schools  with  re- 
sults but  little  commensurate  to  the  time  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  reading  as  now  generally 
taught.  In  most  of  our  graded  schools  the  study  of  this  branch 
extends  through  a  course  of  from  eight  to  ten  years,  while  in 
the  country  ungraded  schools,  although  no  time  is  specified, 
yet  the  pupil  is  expected  to  ''read  through"  all  the  text-books 
in  succession,  from  the  Primer  to  the  Sixth  Reader,  inclusive. 
At  least  one-third,  and,  in  many  cases,  one-half  of  all  the  time 
which  the  child  spends  in  school  is  devoted  to  this  branch. 
^'Very  well,"  you  say,  "it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  since  it  is  the  key  to  the  store-house  of 
knowledge." 

I  grant  the  correctness  of  your  proposition;  but  let  us  inquire 
what  are  the  results  of  this,  to  the  child,  immense  outlay  of 
time. 

Not  more  than  one  pupil  in  a  hundred,  upon  leaving  school, 
is  an  accomplished  reader, — one  to  whom  a  company  of  a  dozen 
intelligent  persons  would  care  to  listen.  Not  many  more  are 
able  to  read  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  daily  paper  with  even 
moderate  satisfaction  to  themselves. 
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.  Not  more  than  one  pupil  in  a  thousand  develops,  as  a  result 
of  this  course,  any  correct  taste  for  good  reading,  or  acquires 
any  practical  knowledge  of  standard  literature.  His  taste,  in 
this  matter,  is  generally  permitted  to  take  its  own  direction, 
and,  like  everything  else  that  is  left  uncultivated,  it  runs  wild. 
The  literature  sought  by  our  young  people  is  of  the  kind  found 
in  the  Dime  Novels,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly,  the  New  York 
Weekly,  and  even  worse.  (It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  teachers  know  no  other  literature.)  ''The  key  to 
the  store  house  of  knowledge"  thus  becomes  an  instrument  of 
evil.  The  greater  number  of  books  and  periodicals  read  by  the 
American  people,  young  and  old,  is  trash.  It  is  worse  than 
trash;  it  is  gross  poison,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  more  pow- 
erful than  those  of  any  other  vicious  influence,  intemperance 
not  excepted.  I  do  not  propose  a  moral  lecture,  yet  I  stand 
.ready  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  I  hasten  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  my  paper. 

Is  it  right  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  child's  life  should 
be  spent  in  mechanically  reading  worn  out  school  books,  when 
the  results  plainly  show  that  most  of  this  time  is  wasted? 

Is  it  wise  to  require  the  pupil  to  spend  half  of  eight  or  ten 
years  in  seeking  to  acquire  "the  key  to  the  store  house,"  etc, 
when  it  can  be  acquired  in  one-fourth  of  that  time? 

Are  we  accomplishing  our  duty  as  educators,  so  long  as  we 
neglect  to  form,  to  cultivate,  and  to  train  in  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  a  taste  for  good  books  and  profitable  general  reading? 

The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  such  taste  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  Pupils  who  acquire  this  taste  and  are  taught 
how  to  gratify  it  properly,  will,  in  almost  every  case,  become 
correct  thinkers,  active  workers,  intelligent  citizens. 

Four  years  is  sufficient  time  for  text-book  drills.  To  attempt 
to  make  elocutionists  of  all  your  pupils  is  folly.  Let  the  time 
which  is  wasted  in  ''elocutionary  drill"  be  spent  in  practical 
reading,  and  notice  the  results. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  course  in  reading  now  actually 
followed — and  with  grand  success — ^in  a  certain  school  in  In- 
diana, will  tell  more  than  pages  of  mere  theory: 

First  Year  Grade, — ^The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  from  the 
charts,  blackboard,  and  First  Reader.  All  the  different  "meth- 
ods" are  combined,  but  the  precedence  is  probably  given  to 
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the  word  method.  The  children  begin  to  write  almost  before 
they  can  read,  and  writing  and  reading  are  made  forever  insep- 
arable. At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  practiced  reading 
is  usually  commenced.  (We  call  it  practical  because  it  is  put- 
ting into  use  the  "key"  referred  to  above.)  The  children  are 
required  to  read,  at  sights  the  easiest  stories  in  the  nursery. 
One  pupil  is  usually  called  upon  to  read  an  entire  story  to  the 
school.  He  is  expected  to  read  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct that  all  of  the  pupils  may  understand  him.  The  story  thus 
read  is  repeated  orally  by  the  listeners,  and  afterwards  committed 
to  writing  in  their  own  words.  The  teacher  and  pupils  talk 
about  the  story,  each  pupil  standing  upon  his  feet  and  talking 
without  restraint  The  reading  lesson  thus  becomes  a  practical 
language  lesson,  and  the  three  branches,  reading,  writing,  and 
language,  are  kept  thus  closely  connected  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

Second  Year  Grade, — ^The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is 
done  this  year,  in  the  usual  manner,  in  the  Second  Reader, 
which  is  begun  and  completed  in  this  grade.  For  practical 
reading,  the  Nursery  and  the  Monthly  Reader  are  used.  This  is 
called  sight  reading,  as  pupils  are  required  to  read  the  selections 
without  any  study  or  previous  preparation.  Often  but  a  single 
paragraph  is  read,  and  this  forms  the  basis  of  a  conversation  les- 
son. The  paragraph  is  analyzed,  every  expression  is  explained 
(by  the  pupils  themselves,  if  possible),  the  meaning  of  words  is 
discussed,  plants,  animals,  and  different  objects  mentioned,  are 
talked  about  and  described.  In  this,  as  in  the  grades  above, 
but  one  copy  of  the  paper  or  book  containing  the  selection  to 
be  read,  is  used.  This  is  better  than  placing  a  copy  in  the 
hands  of  each  pupil, — it  necessitates  strict  attention  on  the  part 
of  all,  and  distinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Third  Year  Grade. — ^The  Third  Reader  is  used  as  a  text-book 
in  this  grade.  The  work  in  practical  reading  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  preceding  grade,  yet  more  thorough.  Punctuation 
and  the  peculiar  construction  of  sentences  are  treated^more  ex- 
haustively. 

Fourth  Year  Grade, — ^The  Fourth  Reader  is  completed  in  this 
grade.  Dictionaries  are^ntroduced,  and, 'from  this  time  for- 
ward, are  used  constantly  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of 
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of  lessons.  Selections  for  sight  reading  are  made  from  the  Wide 
Awake  and  St.  Nicholas  magazines,  and,  occasionally,  from 
miscellaneous  books  suited  to  the  comprehension  and  advancx- 
ment  of  the  pupils.  The  selections  which  are  read  are  repro- 
duced, orally  and  in  writing,  as  in  the  preceding  grades.  The 
study  of  punctuation  is  continued;  new  words  are  defined  from 
the  dictionary  and  in  the  pupils'  own  words;  noted  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  selections  are  made  subjects  for  inquiry; 
and  the  language  is  studied  with  great  care.  The  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  read  at  home,  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  ''Home 
Reading  Club"  is  organized,  having  teacher  and  pupils  for 
its  members.  Upon  a  certain  evening  in  each  week,  every 
member  of  the  club  is  expected  to  read  something  of  interest 
and  real  value,  the  substance  of  which  is  reported  to  the  school 
the  next  day.  Regular  reports  are  made  to  the  teacher  of  aU 
the  reading  done  at  home,  and  she  is  expected  to  assist  pupils 
in  the  selection  of  appropriate  reading  matter.  Membership  in 
the  club  is  entirely  optional,  and  pupils  are  allowed  to  retire 
from  it  at  any  time.  But  few  pupils  neglect  to  become  mem- 
bers, and  none  are  known  to  withdraw. 

Fifth  Year  Grade, — No  text-book  9f  reading  is  used  in  this 
grade,  nor  in  any  of  the  grades  above  it,  but  daily  drills  in  elo- 
cution and  declaiming  are  given.     Sight  reading  from  the  St 
Nicholas  and  from  books  of  travel,  history,  and  science,  of  a 
character  appreciated  by  the  pupils,   is  continued.     Practical 
observation  of  language  and  the  proper  use  of  language,  are 
made  prominent     Punctuation,  definition,  and  composition  are 
continued  in  connection  with  the  reading.     During  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  a  systematic  course  of  reading  is  marked  out  for 
the  pupils.    This  course  embraces  works  which  are  attractive  to 
the  pupils  and,  at  the  same  time,  possess  substantial  and  lasting 
merit  on  account  of  the  information  which  they  contain.    Each 
pupil  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  in  which  he  shall  record 
everything  of  interest  connected  with  his  supplementary  read- 
ing, such  as  the  titles  of  books  read,  an  abstract  of  their  con- 
tents, some  account  of  the  authors,  notes  on  particular  passages, 
questions  in  regard  to  matters  difficult  to  understand,  etc. 

^3cth  Year  Grade. — ^The  reading  of  the  daily  newspapers  and 
the  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  times  are  commenced  in  this 
grade  and  continued  for  the  six  years  following. 
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The  course  of  supplementary  reading  for  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  may  be  understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing programmes  for  the  month  of  December,  1877.  Similar 
programmes  are  prepared  each  month,  and  each  scholar  is  sup- 
plied with  a  copy.  No  pupil  is  expected  to  read  all  the  books 
marked  as  collateral  reading,  yet  he  is  expected  to  read  some  of 
tiiem  welly  and  to  keep  a  journal,  as  in  the  fifth  grade,  which  is 
frequently  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
advises  each  pupil  what  to  read  and  how  to  read,  but  no  positive 
commands  are  made  to  any  one.  No  trouble  is  experienced  in 
inducing  pupils  to  follow  such  courses  as  are  best  adapted  to 
them.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  branches,  Literature, 
History,  and  Rhetoric,  become  more  and  more  closely  con- 
nected as  the  work  advances. 


COURSE  OF  READING. 

Sixth  Year  Grade.    December,  1877. 

Sabject  for  special  study : 

Africa. — ^To  be  studied :  Africa  in  Guyot's  Geography. 

Cyclopedia  Articles. — Africa,  Egypt,  Nile,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape 
Colouy,  Negro,  Guinea,  Mungo  Parke,  Landers,  Livingstone,  etc. 

Collateral  Reading, — Polar  and  Tropical  Worlds,  Part  II.;  Livingtone's 
Travels;  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza;  Baker's  Ismailia;  Egypt,  Three  Thousand 
yean  ago;  Mayne  Reid's  Giraffe  Hunters;  Du  ChaiUu's  Life  under  the 
Sqnstor;  Du  Challu^s  Country  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Essays, — ^Each  pupil  to  write  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

a.  The  Climate  and  productions  of  Africa. 

h    The  Temperate  Zone  preferable  to  the  Torrid. 

£.    Reasons  why  Africa  has  not  been  more  fully  explored. 

d.    Ancient  Egypt. 

Subjects  for  Special  Inquiry : 

0.    Mysteries  connected  with  the  Nile  river. 

b.  The  Sahara  Desert. 

r.  Stanley's  Explorations. 

d.  The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa. 

#•  The  Pyramids. 

/  The  present  condition  of  Egypt. 

Seybnth  Year  Grade.    December,  1877. 

Uxviewsin  U,S,  History,    Text-book^ — Epoch  of  Discoveries,    Supplementary, 

fl.    Our  Country,  to  the  year  1600. 

b,    Bancroft's  History,  Vol.  i,  to  Chap.  4. 
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c.  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Volume  i,  page  230  to  488. 

d.  Abbott's  Hernando  Cortes. 

e.  Prescotfs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Vol.  1,  p.  1 10  to  iZh  P*  i^  ^o  181; 

also,  chap.  8. 
/.     Irving*s  Columbus,  Vol.  I. 
g.    Field  Book  of  the  Revolution — Introduction. 
h.     Ancient  America. 

Cyclopedia  Articles, — Spaniards :  Columbus,  Americus  Vespncius,  Balboa, 
Narvaez,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Melendez.  Portuguese :  Cortereal,  Vasco  da  Gaot, 
Magellan.  French:  Champlain,  Cartier,  De  Monts.  English:  The  Cabots, 
Frobisher,  Drake,  Henry  Hudson,  etc 

GeograpkiciU.'—ViKp  of  North  America,  showing  Discoveries,  to  be  drtwn. 
To  be  read : 

f.  Polar  and  Tropical  Worlds,  chap.  25  to  45, 
/     Book  of  the  World,  vol,  I  to  page  35. 

Subjects  for  Essays: 

I.    Causes  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
II.    Condition  of  America  previous  to  the  discovery. 

III.  The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Spaniards.     Was  it  justifiable? 

Why? 

IV.  Character  of  the  Spanish  Discoveries. 

[The  Course  of  Reading  for  the  High  School  is  omitted.  The  above  in- 
dicates the  plan. — Ed.] 


WHAT  IS  A  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION? 


Hon.  a.  p.  Edgerton,  Pres.  of  Ft  Wayne  School  Board. 


THE  people  of  Indiana  love  knowledge,  and  they  have  sus- 
tained every  judicious  expenditure  of  their  money  for  tat 
purposes  of  a  free  common  school  education. 

They  will  always  respect  and  sustain  that  soimd  practical 
judgment  which,  impartially,  in  all  the  prescribed  modes  of  ed- 
ucation, secures  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  att 
the  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  which  avoids  all  interfer* 
ence  with  the  rights  and  sacredness  of  the  religious  beliefs  and 
teachings  of  home. 

But  what  is  the  common  school  education  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  furnish?  That  is  a  question  often  asked,  and,  without  the 
aid  of  the  constitution  of  our  state,  it  would  be  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.     The  constitution  of  Indiana  says  that  it  is  ''morale- 
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intellectual,  scientific^  and  agricultural  improvement;"  and  the 
constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  for  it,  and  to 
make  it  free  and  open  to  all.  Therefore,  we  say  that  a  common 
school  education  is  that  education  to  the  full  extent  of  a  scholar's 
capacity,  and  nothing  less,  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  regular 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  during  all  the  years  the  scholar 
is  entitled  to  draw  money  from  the  school  fund.  It  may  be 
limited  in  completeness  solely  by  the  discretion  or  the  necessity 
oi  the  parent.  There  is  no  constitutional  limit  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  through  our  free  public  school  system.  Therefore, 
with  good  laws,  and  a  prudent  management  of  them  by  honest 
and  judicious  officers,  all  opposition  to  such  a  system  will  be  as 
impotent  as  wrath  against  a  rolling  sea.  And  why  ?  Because 
public  necessity  demands  a  free  school  system ;  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Indiana  demands  it,  for  it  declares  '^  knowledge  and 
learning  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  govern- 
ment" There  can  be  no  successful,  no  enduring  government 
by  the  people,  unless  they  are  an  intelligent  people.  Intelli- 
gence and  honesty  most  hold  and  deposit  a  ballot,  which,  hon- 
estly counted  out,  speaks  for  increased  intelligence  and  more 
honesty. 

But  while  a  great  majority  of  the  people  favor  and  sustain  a 
school  system,  as  we  understand  it,  there  are  some  who  ques- 
tion its  utility,  condemn  its  universality,  and  oppose  all  legisla- 
tion supporting  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  opposition 
often  springs  in  part  from  high  and  respected  sources.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  but  few,  if  any,  in  our  city  to  whom  would  ap- 
ply what  I  here  say.  There  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  bigotry. 
From  infancy  to  old  age  we  are  taught  and  told  to  pass  on  to  a 
higher  usefulness.  But  when  divinity  doctors  are  blocking  the 
entrances  to  our  public  schools,  standing  there  quarreling  as  to 
▼hat  particular  creed  shall  be  taught  therein,  how  can  the  chil- 
dren pass  on  through  that  way  to  knowledge  and  usefulness? 
Bigotry  would  close  the  door  to  every  free  public  school. 

The  man  who  refuses  to  aid  in  building  a  new  church  because 
he  can  go  to  the  old  one  barefooted,  and  without  coat  and  vest, 
and  sleep,  and  who  thinks  he  can  gain  heaven  or  his  education 
by  moral  and  mental  indolence  and  indifference,  is  not  a  friend 
of  the  public  schools.  The  man  who  conceals  his  wealth,  in 
whatever  it  consists,  to  avoid  just  and  legal  taxation,  or  does 
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anything  by  which  he  keeps  from  the  treasury  his  just  propor> 
tion  of  legal  taxes,  is  not  a  friend.  He  may  tip  a  sly  wink  at 
Mammon  for  approval,  but  the  devil  takes  him  at  last,  for  ^ 
devil  fails  to  see  any  difference  between  the  man  who  keqis 
money  out  of  the  treasury  honestly  due  to  it  under  the  law,  and 
he  who  steals  it  after  it  is  paid  in. 

The  man  who  believes  that  education  outside  of  a  log  school 
house,  or  a  house  like  the  one  wherein  he  was  taught,  is  useless 
or  pernicious,  is  not  a  friend.  Neither  is  the  man  who  believes 
that  a  free  public  school  is  ungodly.  Nor  will  friends  be  found 
in  the  caterpillars  on  old  walls  everywhere,  never  destined  to  a 
new  life,  for  they  perish  as  improving  time  tumbles  the  vaDs 
away.  Nor  in  the  painted  butterflies  that  flutter  forth  from  im- 
poverished colleges  and  display  their  work  by  bumping  their 
tiny  heads  against  an  advanced  free  school,  and  end  it  by 
making  more  caterpillars.  And  there  is  another  class  not  friends. 
The  men  in  charge  of  public  schools  whose  measure  of  a  com- 
mon school  education  i$  a  $50,000  to  $100,000  school  house, 
pronounced  complete  when  bonded  with  a  debt  beyond  any 
means  of  payment,  who  employ  teachers  (and  keep  them  un- 
paid), whose  capacity  to  teach  is  measured  by  their  willingness 
to  strive  to  live  without  pay — who  select  school  furniture  and 
books  with  reference  to  the  liberality  of  makers  and  publisheis 
in  discounts,  for  the  beneflt  of  trustees  and  superintendents. 
*  *  *  *  While  we  refrain  from  teaching  any  particular 
religious  creed  in  our  schools,  morality  and  religion  pervade 
every  room.  One  belief  of  supreme  importance  is  taught :  that 
"God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men;''  that  His  purpose  through 
the  ages,  which  are  to  Him  as  a  day,  is  that  knowledge  and 
righteousness  must  everywhere  prevail. 

If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  His  notice,  how  can  man  ob- 
tain wisdom,  or  a  nation  secure  greatness,  without  His  aid? 
To  keep  this  people  prosperous  and  free,  and  this  nation  endur- 
ing, knowledge  must  be  increased  and  universally  diffused,  and 
God's  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

Then  the  sun,  when  he  sets,  will  bid  good  night  to  no  hap- 
pier people  and  to  no  better  promised  land. 


SixriH  makes  all  things  difficult — but  industry,  all  easy. 
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LEAVES  FROM  MY  MEMORANDUM;  OR,  OTHER 

TEACHERS'  SCHOOLS.— II. 


J.    T.    SMITH. 


Tuesday^  Aug.  6. — ^There  were  sevieral  teachers  at  the  church 
social  last  evening.  They  took  to  each  other  like  a  fish  to 
water.  The  magnet,  in  attracting  iron,  does  not  display  a 
tenth  part  of  that  artificial  magnetism  which  attracts  teachers 
to  each  other.  When  once  there  they  form  a  circle  which  is 
positive  and  negative,  with  a  neutral  line  between  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  teachers  learned  to  say  to 
the  rest  of  the  company  that  they  had  no  pleasure,  no  thought, 
no  interest,  no  life  in  common  with  this  company,  or  with 
society;  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  these  teachers,  with 
many  others  everywhere,  must  have  been  the  first-discovered 
loadstones  from  which  the  magnet  takes  its  name,  for  I  so  often 
see  them  a  load  and  a  stone  to  the  society  in  which  they  move 
and  live.  How  happens  this  among  a  class  that  should  culti- 
vate good  manners,  and  exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  any 
place  and  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  question  that  flashed 
through  my  mind,  but  could  only  find  expression  in  the  lines 
which  say, 

"  No  evils  touch  us  save  by  God's  blessed  will. 
Who  turns  e'en  sin  to  work  his  purpose  still." 

Wednesday^  August  7. — To-day  finds  us  in  the  country,  and 
seated  in  the  shade  of  a  sturdy  oak,  growing  among  the  hills, 
** rock-ribbed  and  ancient."  Glancing  up  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  just  over  our  head,  we  find  a  notice,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  exact  copy : 

Notice  July  15  eighteen  &  78 

i  Herby  notify  The  legal  heads  of  all  familyes  all  Others  Voters 
being  ilegal  according  to  the  State  Superintendant  That  there 
will  be  a  Election  for  a  school  teacher  in  this  district  next  tues- 
day  nite  at  7  oclok  in  the  School  House,  come  erlly  as  buiznes 
will  be  transacted  director 

Upon  further  inquiry,  we  learned  that  this  director  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  a  thoughtful  trustee,  who  had  taken  the 
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responsibility  to  employ  a  competent  teacher  for  the  school  m 
question.  This  '' director"  wanted  a  young  man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
a  good  teacher,  in  consideration  of  which  the  above  notice  was 
given  to  the  "legal  heads  of  all  families/'  of  which  the  author 
of  these  leaves  is,  perhaps,  one,  and  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
the  rest. 

Thursday y  August  8. — ^We  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
down  goes  the  last  episode,  which  is  as  follows : 

Teacher  (to  a  class  in  history).  What  was  Washington's  first 
public  act  or  duty? 

Anxious  Pupil.     Never  to  tell  a  Ue,  sir! 

This  proves  that  we  can  no  more  escape  from  our  ordinary 
channels  of  thought  than  we  can  from  our  habitual  grooves  of 
action,  or  our  character  as  teachers. 


THE  SPELING  REFORM. 


T,    A.    GOODWIN. 


THERE  cums  a  time  in  the  history  ov  all  important  events,  such 
as  is  called  ''the  fulnes  ov  time,"  when  applyd  too  the  per- 
sonal appeerans  of  the  Savior.  The  weeks  or  months  or  yeers  or 
ages  which  precede  ar  preparatory,  and  thousands  of  events 
which  seemed  too  cotemporarys  isolated  and  unmeening,  ar 
shone  too  have  bin  neether  useles  nor  disconnected  with  the 
grand  result  which  was  too  folio.  The  declarashun  ov  inde- 
pendens  by  the  American  colonys  was  such  a  ''fulnes  ov 
time"  in  the  world's  progres  from  despotism  to  the  recog- 
nishun  ov  the  rites  ov  man.  The  prinsiples  involved  in  that 
grate  paper  had  bin  discust  for  ages  by  individuals,  and  occa- 
sionaly  by  smal  communitys,  but  the  time  for  there  applicasito 
too  the  government  ov  a  grate  peepl  had  not  arived  until  oar 
fathers  met  in  the  Congress  of  1776. 

Such  a  "fulnes  ov  time"  has  cum  in  relashun  to  the  speling 
reform.  For  fore  hundred  yeers  or  more  men  ov  branes  hav 
bin  protesting  agenst  the  rongs  which  the  speling  book  haz  bin 
inflicting  upon  the  millions  who  speek  the  Inglish  language; 
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but,  overborne  by  the  power  which  held  them  in  subjection, 
there  eforts  seemd  to  be  lost,  but  they  were  only  preparing  the 
way  for  the  declaration  of  independens  which  was  made  during 
the  selebrashun  ov  the  sentenial  ov  American  independens  by 
a  body  ov  literary  men  and  wimen,  and  by  there  forming  an  as- 
sosiashun  composed  ov  educators  and  authors  ov  nashional  rep- 
utashun,  from  Ingland,  Kanada,  and.  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  object  they  had  in  vew. 

The  object  ov  the  associashun  iz  to  reform  the  speling  ov  our 
language.  The  precise  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  not 
agreed  upon.  The  substitushun  of  enuff  new  leters  to  repre- 
sent eech  separate  sound  is  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  many ; 
and  to  this  complexion  it  must  cum  at  last;  yet  by  far  the  grater 
number  ov  the  wurking  members  ov  the  associashun  prefer  that 
for  the  present  only  the  leters  alredy  in  use  shal  be  used,  and 
that  eech  wun  uses  his  one  [own]  method  ov  speling  with  these 
leters,  feeling  at  liberty  too  change  from  time  to  time  if  further 
reflection  or  experience  shal  indicate  a  better  way  than  that  at 
first  adopted.  A  few  rules  ar  suggested  for  this  purpose,  after 
assuming  that  the  arbitrary  speling  at  present  in  vogue  has  no 
rites  that  eny  person  is  bound  to  respect. 

First,  discontinue  the  use  ov  all  silent  leters,  and  all  doubl 
leters,  except  in  cases  necessary  too  fiffect  the  sound  ov  sum 
vowel;  second,  always  spel  the  same  sound  by  the  same  com- 
binashun  of  leters,  thus:  the  sound  represented  by  s-e-d-e  is 
speled  s-e.e-d,  s-e-d-e,  c-e-e-d,  and  c-e-d-e.  Adopt  either  ov 
these  and  made  that  uniform.  After  a  few  yeers  ov  experiment- 
ing, the  public  wil  gradualy  setle  on  wun  ov  them,  and  that  wil 
be  the  recognizd  method,  meenwhile  either  wil  be  regarded  az 
correct.  The  word  so  is  represented  by  s-o,  so-w,  s-e-w.  Let 
the  shortest  and  most  natural  method  be  adopted.  S-o  spels  so^ 
and  it  cannot  spel  enything  else,  while  no  living  man  can  ever 
lern  what  s-o-w  spels.  Let  the  same  combinashun  ov  leters  al- 
ways be  pronounced  the  same  way,  thus :  r-e-a-d  shood  always 
be  pronounced  rede,  if  it  shood  not  be  spelt  r-e-d-e,  while  the 
past  tense  shood  be  spelt  r-e-d. 

The  only  objection  to  this,  except  the  pedantic  wun  that  we 
wil  thus  looze  sight  ov  the  parentage  ov  words,  is  that  it  wil 
look  strange.  Perhaps  it  wil  at  first,  but  what  if  it  duz?  Ten 
thousand  words  ar  spoken  to  wun  that  is  ritten,  and  we  have  no 
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dificulty  in  understanding  the  spoken  words,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  oppres  the  milions  for  the  sake  ov  mere  looks.  If  a 
lady  had  appeered  in  our  streets  twenty  years  ago  in  the  cos- 
tume ov  to-day,  there  wood  hav  bin  wun  universal  exclame, 
*  *  How  duz  she  look  ?**  She  wood  indeed  hav  looked  horribl, 
but  littl  by  littl  the  change  came,  and  we  now  not  only  tolerate 
but  admire  the  fashion,  and  if  the  bel  of  twenty  years  ago 
shood  appeer  in  the  streets  to-day,  we  would  be  shocked  at  her 
enormus  skirts.  So  in  this  speling  reform.  It  wil  gradualy 
gro  upon  us  and  we  wil  gradualy  become  accustomed  to  it^  and 
there  ar  children  in  our  skools  t-day  hoos  children  will  be  sur- 
prised that  there  parents  ever  speled  as  we  now  spel. 

The  reform  iz  assured.  It  iz  merely  a  question  ov  time.  You 
can  hasten  it,  but  you  cannot  prevent  its  coming.  Alredy  the 
British  parliament  has  it  before  a  committee  ov  its  ablest  men. 
The  skool  hordes  of  Liverpool  and  London  are  moving  in  the 
matter,  and  the  men  and  wimen  hoo  hav  enlisted  in  the  reform 
cannot  be  whistled  down  by  pedants.  If  the  reeders  ov  this 
paper  wish  too  be  kept  informed  on  the  subject,  they  can  send 
fifty  cents  to  E.  B.  Barnz  &  Co.,  33  Park  Row,  New  York,  and 
get  the  Speling  Reform  wun  year. 


CIRCULATION  AND  RESPIRATION. 


W.   A.    Bravton,   High  School,  Indianapolis. 


THESE  experiments  are  collected  from  Flint,  Owen,  Huxley, 
and  Carpenter,  as  aids  to  teachers  in  making  physiology 
practical  and  interesting  to  pupils. 

1.  Accustom  pupils  to  feeling  and  timing  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  and  temple.  Observe,  also,  that  if  the  limb  rests  on  the 
knee  and  the  head  is  held  firmly  against  the  back  of  the  chair — 
a  common  posture — the  foot  moves  forward  with  each  contrac- 
tion and  back  with  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 

2.  To  arrest  the  Pulse,  Tie  a  knotted  handkerchief  firmly 
about  the  arm,  the  knot  over  the  artery.  The  blood  cannot 
enter  the  arm,  and  the  pulse  is  no  longer  felt. 

3.  Congestion  of  an  arm  illustrated.    Tie  a  handkerchief  about 
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the  arm  so  as  to  compress  the  superficial  veins.  The  blood  en- 
ters freely  from  the  arteries  but  cannot  return  through  the  col- 
lapsed veins;  the  capillaries  are  distended  with  the  bad  blood, 
as  is  shown  by  the  redness  and  enlargement.  This  is  "conges- 
tion of  the  arm.''  Explain  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
brain,  as  in  headache  and  apoplexy. 

4.  The  intermittent  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  com- 
pressing the  veins,  regurgitation  being  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  the  valves,  aids  the  heart  in  driving  the 
blood  through  the  body.  Briefly,  exercise  quickens  the  circu- 
lation. 

To  show  the  action  of  the  vdtves.  Compress  below  the  elbow 
with  the  fingers,  the  visible  veins.  The  veins  are  "knotted" 
from  wrist  to  elbow.  These  "knots"  are  the  valves.  Observe 
that  the  spaces  between  these  valves  may  be  emptied  of  blood 
by  pressure  along  the  veins  towards  the  heart,  and  will  not  re- 
fill while  the  finger  is  kept  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  blood 
cannot  be  forced  back  through  the  venous  valves.  Hence  mus- 
cular pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  veins  drives  the  blood  on  to 
the  heart. 

To  show  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Put  a  small  dog  or  a  cat 
in  a  tight  box  or  bucket  over  which  is  a  board,  or,  better,  a 
light  of  glass.  Pour  into  the  pail  two  spoonfuls  of  sulphuric 
ether  or  chloroform.  As  soon  as  the  animal  falls,  remove  to  a 
table.  Prick  the  sensitive  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  with  a  knife 
blade,  and  if  there  is  no  muscular  response,  the  animal  is  suffi- 
ciently anaesthetized.  Extend  the  limbs  and  secure  with  strings 
or  nails  to  the  table,  the  animal  lying  on  its  back.  With  a 
strong  pair  of  scissors  remove  the  entire  breast  bone,  press  back 
the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  heart  is  seon  between  the  col- 
lapsed lungs.  These  may  be  gently  filled  and  emptied  about 
fifteen  times  a  minute  with  a  small  bellows,  or  rubber  sack  filled 
with  air,  its  tube  passed  in  at  the  glottis,  or  by  inserting  the 
tube  in  an  incision  of  the  trachea.  This  artificial  respiration 
may  be  maintained  aii"  hour  or  more.  The  pericardium  may  be 
slit  up,  exposing  to  view  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  and  a 
part  of  the  left  ventricle  performing  their  functions  regularly; 
first  the  auricular  systole  taking  two-tenths  of  a  second,  then 
the  ventricular  systole  occupying  four-tenths,  then  the  diastole 
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taking  four-tenths  of  the  heart's  action,  and  completing  the 
second. 

The  nwi^ement  of  the  entire  heart  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
projecting  the  entire  organ  forward  against  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  is  due  to  the  sudden  distension  of  the  two  great  elastic 
arteries  at  its  base.  The  locomotion  of  the  heart  takes  place 
during  the  ventricular  contraction.  It  is  not  easily  seen  in  a 
small  animal. 

The  hardening  of  the  heart  during  its  contraction  may  be  as 
plainly  felt  as  the  hardening  of  the  muscle  of  the  arm,  by  sim- 
ply graspmg  the  heart  by  the  hand  while  it  is  in  action. 

6.  To  show  the  action  of  the  heart  to  a  large  class.  Pith  a  frog 
by  running  a  wire  into  the  medalla,  making  the  animal  insen- 
sible. Tie  the  extended  limbs  to  a  flat  surface,  and  with  scis- 
sors remove  the  entire  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  all  the  viscera 
except  heart  and  lungs.  Inflate  the  lungs  with  a  tube  or  straw 
in  the  glottis.  Fasten  the  end  of  a  broom  splint  near  the  heart 
and  let  it  rest  across  the  ventricle,  its  long  end  moving  up  and 
down  an  inch  with  each  beat  of  the  ventricle.  If  it  lies  across 
the  auricle  also  there  will  be  a  short,  faint  movement  (auricular 
systole),  followed  by  the  long,  strong  motion  (ventricular  sys- 
tole) given  by  the  ventricle,  and  then  a  pause  (diastoles).  This 
will  be  repeated  a  half  hour  or  more  in  a  dry  air,  and  if  a  glass 
be  put  over  the  frog  and  index,  and  the  tissues  occasionally 
\^etted,  the  index  will  move  a  day  or  more.  A  shred  of  light 
paper  on  the  long  arm  may  be  seen  to  move  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet.     This  is  a  pleasing  and  simple  experiment 

7.  To  sliow  tliat  the  heart  is  under  the  control  of  the  will  and 
nervous  system.  Hold  the  nose  with  the  fingers  and  attempt  to 
breathe,  the  mouth  being  closed.  The  pulse  will  become  feeble 
and  finally  stop.  Huxley  says  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment 
It  certainly  causes  a  slight  dizziness,  but  I  have  known  no  in- 
jury from  it 

8.  Asphyxia,  Enclose  a  mouse  in  a  gauze  net  tied  to  a  wire. 
Invert  a  fruit  jar  and  introduce  the  animal,  bending  the  wire 
at  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Press  the  jar  gently  down  over  a  cork 
which  supports  a  small,  lighted  taper,  floating  on  a  dish  of  wa- 
ter, or  the  taper  may  be  supported  by  a  bent  wire.  The  oxygen 
will  soon  be  consumed,  the  light  extinguished,  the  jar  about 
one-fifth  full  of  water,  and  the  animal  will  be  respiring  an  at- 
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mosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  (nitrogen  only  if  phos- 
phorus has  been  burned  instead  of  the  taper),  which  produces 
evident  discomfort,  and  asphyxia,  also,  unless  at  once  removed. 
The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  simply  leaving  the  animal 
in  a  tight  fruit  jar  sealed  by  rubber,  or  by  placing  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  in  a  plate  of  water,  the  animal  inhaling  the  air.  Also 
by  immersing  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  or  by 
holding  the  mouse  under  water  for  a  moment.  Strangulation, 
as  in  the  mouse  trap,  also  illustrates  asphyxia.  By  such  exper- 
iments the  causes,  signs,  and  treatment  of  asphyxia  may  be 
experimentally  taught.  If  an  air  pump  and  condenser  is  at 
handy  the  effects  of  confinement  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  a  dense 
atmosphere,  may  be  observed. 

9.  The  test  for  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath  is  lime  water.  This 
may  be  prepared  by  putting  lime  in  water  and,  after  a  few  hours, 
pouring  off  the  clear  solution.  Fill  a  narrow  bottle  with  lime 
water  and  pass  the  breath  into  it  with  a  straw.  The  water  be- 
comes milky  from  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  lime, 
making  a  chalky  precipitate. 

10.  Exhalation  of  pulmonary  vapor.  This  amounts  to  one 
and  one-fifth  pounds  daily  in  the  average  man,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct cloud  in  air,  below  40*^  F.,  by  its  condensation.  It  may 
be  shown  by  breathing  against  a  cold  pane  of  glass,  or  any  pol- 
ished surface  upon  which  it  is  condensed  and  collected. 

11.  Exhalation  of  organic  matters.  These  may  be  collected 
by  breathing  a  few  times  through  a  sponge,  where  they  will  un- 
dergo putrefaction,  a  distinctive  property  of  organic  substances. 

That  the  lungs  are  important  agencies  for  the  elimination  of 
foreign  matters  is  shown  by  the  odor  of  garlic,  onions,  alco- 
holy  or  turpentine  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  recognized  in  the 
expired  air. 

n.  Oocygen  of  the  air  makes  the  black  venous  blood  bright  red, 
(i)  A  clot  of  blood  is  red  on  the  outside  and  .black  on  the  in- 
side. (2)  The  interior  of  a  clot  becomes  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  (3)  A  freshly  cut  beefsteak  is  black  on  the  newly  cut 
side,  and  bright  red  on  the  exposed  side.  In  a  short  time  both 
sides  are  red.  That  it  is  the  oxygen  which  produces  the  change 
may  be  shown  by  exposing  a  clot  of  blood  or  bit  of  black  steak 
or  fresh  venous  blood  to  air  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been 
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burned  by  phosphorus  or  by  a  taper  in  a  jar.    There  is  no  change 
in  color. 

13.  Carbonic  acid  makes  the  red  arterial  blood  black.  Shown 
by  shaking  red  blood  up  in  a  flask  with  carbonic  acid,  or  by 
passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  arterial  blood;  it  be- 
comes black. 

14.  The  oxygenation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood  takes  place 
in  the  lungs.  Shown  in  the  experiment  of  artificial  respiration 
already  given,  when  the  red  blood  can  be  seen  through  the  thin 
walls  of  the  auricle  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  contrasting 
with  the  dark  venous  blood  on  the  right. 

The  influence  of  air  on  venous  blood  is  forcibly  demonstrated 
by  removing  the  lungs  of  a  dog  or  cat,  and  tying  the  nozzle  of 
a  syringe  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  glass  tube  with  rubber 
connection  to  the  pulmonary  vein.  Take  blood  from  the  same 
dog,  or,  better,  from  an  ox,  and  whip  it  with  a  broomcom  brush 
until  the  fibrim  has  all  gathered  on  the  brush,  otherwise  it  will 
.coagulate  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 

Thrust  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  into  the  trachea  and  imitate 
natural  breathing;  at  the  same  time  gently  and  gradually  inject 
the  venous  blood  through  the  lungs;  the  blood  will  leave  the 
pulmonary  vein  with  the  bright  red  color  of  arterial  blood. 
If  the  syringe  has  a  double  nozzle,  the  dark  red  blood  can  be 
led  to  a  tall  glass  test  tube  put  by  the  side  of  the  glass  receiving 
the  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  you  will  have  a  striking  contrast 
in  the  two  colors. 

15.  In  slow  asphyxiation  the  system  becomes  used  to  the 
toxic  gases;  the  animal  heat  is  reduced;  vital  functions  are  par- 
tially suspended,  as  in  hibernating  animals. 

This  may  be  plainly  shown  by  keeping  a  bird  in  an  air-tight 
vessel  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  putting  in  a  second  bird 
with  the  first  The  new  bird  will  appear  quite  distressed  and 
die  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  bird  slowly  accustomed  to  the 
poisonous  gas  it  has  generated,  will  fly  away  briskly  after  its 
mate  is  dead.  This  shows  with  the  positiveness  of  experiment 
a  fact  of  which  we  are  all  conscious :  when  we  go  from  pure  air 
to  a  close  room  we  detect  the  odors  and  feel  a  discomfort  not 
experienced  in  those  rooms  whose  emanations  have  not  devi- 
talized the  atmosphere. 

These  experiments  may  help  teachers  to  illustrate  the  func- 
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tions  of  respiration  ami  circulation^  which  are  to  simply  keep  in 
motion  and  in  a  healthy  condition  the  rivers  of  blood  which  are 
the  life  of  the  body.  The  blood  is  no  stagnant  pool,  but  a 
vital  tide  which  rises  and  falls  every  second,  and  is  swept  by 
our  breath  twenty  times  each  minute.  One  tenth  of  our  weight, 
it  rushes  through  the  heart  twice  each  moment;  to  retard  its 
flow  by  lack  of  exercise  or  bonds  of  -fashion,  is  disease ;  to  ar- 
rest it,  is  death.  Let  the  pure  air  of  heaven  mingle  with  the 
blood  and  it  feeds  the  white  brain  with  one-sixth  of  its  volume 
each  time  it  surges  round  the  body,  and  art,  music,  poetry,  and 
eloquence  are  begotten  of  it. 

In  another  paper  will  be  given  some  experiments  illustrating 
the  action  of  the  absorbent,  digestive,  and  nervous  systems. 


Students  in  a  Scottish  University. — There  are  always  in 
a  Scotch  University  a  number  of  characters  whose  business  there 
is  anything  but  obvious,  and  whose  sole  manner  of  life  is  a  mys- 
tery. One  student  is  reported  to  have  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  pallor  and  of  his  sleepy  demeanor  by  appearing  one  morning 
in  a  policeman's  hat.  He  was  a  constable  on  night  duty,  and 
his  perseverance  in  his  studies  was  at  least  as  creditable  as  that 
of  the  stoic  philosopher  who  turned  a  mill  all  night  to  gain 
money  to  pay  for  the  lectures  he  attended  in  the  day. 

Unfortunately,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  students  of  this  class 
get  much  good  by  their  well-meant  efforts.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Professor  to  ask  them  any  question,  because  they  promptly 
betray  a  depth  of  inconceivable  ignorance  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  stirred  a  second  time.  Their  own  idea,  apparently,  is  that 
they  gain  something  by  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  books,  and 
the  low  scale  of  fees  enables  hopeless  incapacity  to  enjoy  this 
satisfaction.  At  most,  they  pick  up  as  much  scholarship  as  was 
displayed  by  one  of  their  number  along  with  a  certain  calmness 
peculiar  to  the  race.  Two  students  of  this  class  were  in  one 
lecture,  and  it  was  seriously  believed  that  they  knew  no  more 
Latin  than  the  "adsum"  with  which  they  delighted  to  answer  to 
their  names  in  the  roll-call.  A  day  came  when  one  of  them  was 
absent,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  his  companion  answered  to 
his  name  with  the  word  "aegrotat."  On  the  fourth  day  he 
showed  still  more  profound  scholarship  and  stoicism  by  replying 
"mortuus  est." — London  Saturday  Review, 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  DISTRICT  SCHOOL, 


LETTER. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  Jane  6, 17S8. 

Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  State  Sup't  Pub.  Inst., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana: 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  opinion  is  desired  upon  some  questions  growing  out  of 
the  following  facts : 

Monroe  and  Richland  townships  have  decided  to  build  a  joint  school  house. 
The  number  of  children  forming  this  district  will  be  about  45.  Of  this  num- 
ber about  half,  say  23,  live  in  Monroe.  The  remainder,  say  22,  live  in  Rich- 
land. Of  these  22  about  half,  say  10,  have  been  transferred  to  Monroe.  The 
remainder,  say  12,  have  not  been  so  transferred.  The  house  will  be  located 
in  Monroe. 

QUESTIONS. 

How  shall  the  enumeration  of  this  district  for  this  school  year  be  deter- 
mined ?  It  cannot  be  determined  from  the  petition,  as  some  will  attach  them- 
selves to  the  district  who  would  not  sign  the  petition,  and  probably  some 
signed  the  petition  who  will  not  attach  themselves  to  the  district.  The  peti- 
tion was  presented  since  the  enumeration  was  taken.  Must  a  new  enumera- 
tion be  taken  ?  If  so,  by  whom  ?  Does  the  simple  act  of  granting  the  house 
transfer  patrons  living  in  Richland  to  Monroe  for  school  purposes?  If  not, 
what  steps  shall  they  take  to  entitle  them  to  free  access  to  this  school  next 
winter  ? 

What  construction  shall  be  placed  upon  <*  establishing,"  as  used  in  Sec  2, 
of  an  act  approved  March  6,  1877  (See  School  Laws,  page  78)?  Does  it 
mean  the  expense  incurred  in  building  and  furnishing  the  house,  or  does  it 
also  include  the  expense  of  conducting  the  school  for  the  present  school  year? 

On  the  above  supposition  as  to  numbers,  does  Monroe  bear  23-45  of  the 
total  expense  of  *' establishing"  the  school,  or  does  she  pay  33  45  of  it? 

An  early  reply  will  very  greatly  oblige  the  trustees  and  myself. 
Youre,  very  truly, 

Robert  L  Hamilton,  Snp't  Madison  County. 
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RfePLY. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Inst., 
Indianapolis,  Aug.  19,  '78. 

Prof.  R.  I.  Hamilton,  SupH  Madison  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  of  June  6,  in  regard  to  formation 
of  new  school  district  by  trustees  of  two  contiguous  townships,  we  reply : 

1.  The  law  is  not  very  explicit  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  which  you  speak.  I  believe  that  the  only  proper  way  to  proceed,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  trustees  to  meet  as  required  by  law,  and  establish  or  locate  the 
school  bouse.  Public  notice  to  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  so  se- 
lected for  the  school  house  should  then  be  given,  and  such  as  desire  to  attach 
themselves  to  this  new  district  should  indicate  their  desire  to  their  respective 
trustees,  in  some  way  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees.  Persons  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  attach  themselves  to  a  district  until  they  know  where  the  school 
house  is  located.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  former  law. 

The  act  to  which  you  refer  provides  that  the  school  house  shall  be  paid  for 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  *'  attaching  themselves  to  said  new 
district  at  the  time  of  its  formation."  This  should  have  read  "  after  its  forma- 
tion," and  should  be  so  construed,  because  persons  cannot  attach  themselves 
to  a  district  that  is  not  already  formed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  signing 
of  a  petition  attaches  persons  to  a  district  subsequently  formed. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  house  should  be  met  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  who,  by  their  parents,  attach  themselves  to  the  new  dis- 
trict, without  regard  to  any  previous  transfers.  I  think  this  process  would 
make  such  a  temporary  transfer  as  would  enable  all  the  parties  attached  to 
such  district  to  attend  the  school  established.  But  I  think  a  report  of  transfer 
of  the  remaining  twelve  in  Richland  township  should  be  made  to  you  by  the 
trustee  of  Richland  township  next  spring,  in  order  to  make  your  records  com- 
plete. 

3.  But  some  of  the  tuition  money  drawn  by  the  trustee  of  Richland  town- 
ship from  the  county  treasury  last  June,  and  some  of  that  which  he  will  draw 
next  January,  certainly  belongs  to  the  twelve  children  who  will  be  educated 
this  winter  by  the  trustee  of  Monroe  township,  and  who  are  not  now  trans- 
ferred to  Monroe  township. 

This  money,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  paid  over  by  the  trustee  of 
Richland  township  to  the  trustee  of  Monroe  township.  When  the  regular 
record  of  transfers  is  made  up  next  spring,  the  matter  will  right  itself  there- 
after. 

I  believe  the  course  I  have  indicated  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  law.  It  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  ju&tice.  I  regret  that  I 
was  not  able  to  make  this  reply  sooner. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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CIRCULAR  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Indianapolis,  August  22,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  received  the  approval  of  most  of  the  Superintendeots 
to  the  plan  I  proposed  in  respect  to  written  reports  of  County  Superintendents, 
sent  you  in  a  former  circular,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  write  a 
brief  report  containing  not  more  than  1200  words,  upon  the  following  topics, 
viz : 

This  report  should  be  written  upon  foolscap,  and  inasmuch  as  the  mana- 
script  you  send  will  be  given  to  the  printer  without  copying,  it  must  be  writtett 
upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  The  report  should  be  condensed,  and 
should  embody  the  results  of  your  experience  and  deliberation.  I  can  gire 
the  Superintendents  until  the  loth  day  of  October  in  which  to  make  their 
reports.  They  must  be  received  in  this  office  October  10,  in  order  to  appear 
in  my  report. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J  AS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Question.  Mr.  B.  and  wife  convey  and  warrant  to  Brown  township, 
Ripley  county,  Indiana,  a  lot  or  piece  of  land  for  school  purposes,  as  long  as 
a  public  school  house  remains  on  said  lot.  Now  the  trustee  is  building  a 
new  school  house  in  another  part  of  the  district,  he  is  willing  to  let  the  lot 
revert  back  to  Mr.  B.,  but  claims  the  house,  out-house,  and  furniture.  Mr.  B. 
refuses  to  give  up  the  houses.    To  whom  do  the  houses  belong  ? 

INDIANAPOUS,  Aug.  24,  187& 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  above 
communication,  and  in  reply  I  would  say  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
lot  and  the  house  would,  on  its  abandonment,  revert  to  the  original  owner, 
but  that  the  apparatus  and  appliances  therein  still  belong  to  the  township^  aod 
can  be  taken  away. 

JAS.  H.  SMART. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


WHAT  TO  READ. 


Teachers  are  now  generally  settled  for  the  coming  year,  and  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  making  some  plans  as  to  how  they  can  spend  such  time  as  is  not  needed 
in  the  school  room  work  or  preparation  for  it,  in  the  most  pleasant  and  most 
profitable  manner. 

The  Journal  has  for  years  urged  teachers  to  organize  lecture  courses,  not 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  library,  but  principally  for  the  educating 
and  elevating  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  community.  It  has  urged 
them  to  form  literary  societies,  especially  for  the  young,  and  thus  direct  the 
reading  and,  in  part,  control  the  leisure  time  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  neighborhood — a  work  that  opens  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 
It  has  urged  teachers  to  form  reading  circles,  or  literary  clubs,  for  self- 
improvement,  intended  for  persons  of  more  mature  years  and  thought. 

The  lecture  courses  can  be  organized  only  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
and  in  a  few  enterprising  neighborhoods ;  the  literary  societies  can  be  formed 
in  almost  every  school  district  in  the  state,  though  they  cannot  be  made  a  suc- 
cess in  all  communities. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  who  read  the  above,  we  doubt  not,  will  resolve  at 
once  to  put  one  or  more  of  these  suggestions  into  practice.  But  independent 
of  all  associated  study,  each  teacher  will  doubtless  wish  to  do  more  or  less 
independent  reading.  To  aid  teachers  in  the  selection  of  profitable  reading, 
we  copy  from  the  Literary  World  the  following  excellent  list  of 

FAVORITE  BOOKS: 

Fictum* — George  Elliot's  Daniel  Deronda;  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter; 
Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  and  Dickens's  David  CoppeHield 

Biography. — Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great ;  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus ; 
Robertson's  Charles  Fifth;  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe;  and  Mrs.  Kingsley's 
Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
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History. — Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  Prcscott's  Conquest  of 
Mexico;  Froude's  History  of  England;  Macaulay's  History  of  England; 
and  Draper's  History  of  the  Civil  War. 

Travels. — Howells's  Venetian  Notes ;  Bayard  Taylor's  Views  Afoot;  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner's  In  the  Levant ;  Kinglake's  Eothen ;  and  Hay's  Castilian 
Days, 

Poetry  (excluding  the  Drama). — Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King; 
and  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Religious. — Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying;  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ; 
Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma ;  Starr  King's  Christianity  and  Ha- 
manity;  and  Joseph  Cook's  Transcendentalism. 

Juveniles. — De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy; 
Mayne  Reid's  Desert  Home  :  Clodd's  Childhood  of  the  World ;  and  Higgio- 
son's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — Emerson's  Essays ;  Max  Muller's  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop:  DeQuincey's  Confessions  of  an  Englisi  Opium  Eater;  Hohnes's 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table ;  and  Gregg's  Enigmas  of  Life. 


THE  NEXT  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association  has  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Ft.  Wayne.  Recently  many 
complaints  have  reached  us  that  it  should  be  taken  so  far  from  the  center  of 
the  state,  most  of  the  complainants  insisting  that  all  of  the  sessions  should 
be  held  at  the  capital.  The  Editor  has  no  personal  feeling  in  this  matter,  and 
but  little  preference.  As  there  is  always  additional  responsibilities  and  duties 
devolving  upon  the  local  members,  no  teachers  are  likely  to  insist  on  the  asso- 
ciation being  held  continuously  at  their  own  homes  for  their  personal  benefit. 
There  is  always  more  liberty,  rest,  and  enjoyment  in  attending  away  from 
home.  For  these  reasons,  if  the  association  is  held  most  of  the  time  at  Indian- 
apolis, it  is  not  because  the  teachers  of  that  city  specially  desire  it,  but  because 
it  best  accommodates  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

The  writer  has  not  missed  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  seventeen  years, 
and  in  that  time  it  has  been  held  at  Terre  Haute  twice,  at  Lafayette  twice,  at 
Richmond  twice,  at  Logansport  and  at  New  Albany,  the  other  times  at  In* 
dianapolis. 

As  the  capital  is  most  central,  and  as  the  meetings  are  always  the  laigest 
there,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  meetings  should  be  held  there;  but 
it  is  doubtless  a  good  plan  to  occasionally  hold  a  meeting  at  another  place  in 
order  to  reach  and  interest  many  teachers  who  would  never  venture  to  In- 
dianapolis. Owing  to  its  railroad  facilities,  Ft.  Wayne  is  easily  accessible  to 
all  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  while  the  distance  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  is  great,  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
committee.    The  teachers  of  the  north  said  nothing  when  the  associadoo  was 
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held  at  New  Albany,  and  now  the  teachers  of  the  south  should  submit  grace- 
fuUy  to  have  it  go  to  Ft.  Wayne.  There  certainly  was  a  large  number  in 
the  Association  last  winter  that  desired  to  have  the  next  session  held  out  of 
Indianapolis. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  where  the  next  session  shall  be  held, 
but  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  leading  teachers  of  the  state  shall  stand 
together  and  work  harmoniously,  to  the  end  that  the  usefulness  of  the  State 
Association  shall  not  be  impaired. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


The  Indiana  school  system  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  State 
Superintendent,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  County  Superintendent, 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  the  township  Trustees  and  city  Trustees,  and 
district  Directors,  as  officers ;  and  the  district  schools,  city  and  town  schools, 
township  graded  schools  and  high  schools,  the  State  Normal  school,  Purdue 
University  (agricultural),  and  the  State  University,  together  with  the  private 
normals  and  denominational  colleges,  as  parts  of  the  general  plan,  altogether 
form  a  grand  system  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
The  system  is  comprehensive  and  complete,  and  should  not  be  changed ;  but 
some  improvement  could  and  should,  at  the  proper  time,  be  made  in  some  of 
the  minor  points.  Then,  again,  the  law  needs  codifying  and  harmonizing  in 
some  of  its  details,  as  indicated  in  the  Official  in  the  last  three  numbers  of  the 
Jonma). 

One  of  the  great  curses  of  this  country  is  the  frequency  with  which  laws 
are  changed,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  the  laws  except  by  professional 
lawyers.  A  new  law  should  be  fully  and  fairly  lested,  and  should  only  be 
changed  when  it  is  demontrated  to  be  inefficient.  Both  in  regard  to  making 
new  laws  and  repealing  old  ones,  our  motto  should  be,  GO  slow.  Teachers 
should  be  active  in  impressing  this  idea  upon  their  members  of  the  next  Leg- 
blaturc  with  regard  to  our  school  laws. 

ADVERBS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 


We  frequently  hear  discussions  in  teachers'  institutes  as  to  whether  certain 
words  are  adverbs  or  adjectives,  and  frequently  it  is  a  nice  point  to  determine, 
especially  when  the  words  in  question  follow  such  words  as  **look,"  "appear,'' 
etc.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  disputants  do  not  fully 
comprehend  the  fundamental  distinction  of  those  two  parts  of  speech.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  adjective  is  that  it 
modifies  a  subject-word,  and  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  an  adverb  is  that 
it  modifies  an  attributive-word ;  or  to  put  the  same  thought  into  a  different 
form,  that  the  adjective  is  always  an  attribute  that  qualifies  a  noun  or  that  which 
stands  for  a  noun,  while  the  adverb  is  always  an  attribute  that  modifies  an- 
other attribute,  the  distinction  is  clear. 
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I>t  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  profitable  language  study  most  hare  a 
thought  basis — that  words  are  simply  the  clothing  of  ideas,  and  that  the  rela- 
tion of  words  in  a  sentence  is  determined  wholly  and  exclusively  by  the  reU- 
tion  of  the  ideas.  With  this  fundamental  principle  to  guide,  there  need  be 
little  discussion  as  to  parts  of  speech  or  relation  of  words,  when  the  nuamng 
of  a  sentence  is  agreed  upon.  Whether  I  shall  say,  The  lady  looks  nice,  or 
"  The  lady  looks  nicely/'  depends  upon  whether  I  wish  to  convey  the  idet 
that  she  looks — or  seems — to  be  a  nice  woman,  or  whether  I  wish  to  simply 
refer  to  her  appearance.  If  I  say,  **  The  man  looks  well,"  the  word  •*  well" 
is  an  adjective  if  I  refer  to  the  man's  health,  but  it  is  an  adverb  if  I  refer 
simply  to  his  appearance. 

Just  as  a  sentence  capable  of  conveying  different  shades  of  thought  may  be 
read  differently  by  two  persons,  and  yet  each  rendering  be  correct  according 
to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  so  a  word  susceptible  of  bearing  two  or 
more  relations  in  a  sentence  may  be  parsed  correctly  in  two  or  more  ways, 
owing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  parser. 

The  study  of  language  from  a  thought  basis  will  show  not  only  the  mysti- 
cal relations  between  the  adjective  and  adverb,  but  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
many  another  linguistic  tangle,  and  thus  remove  from  pedagogical  circles  what 
is  now  a  very  fruitful  source  of  unfruitful  discussions. 


COMMISSIONER   EATON'S  REPORT. 


The  report  of  General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner,  for  1S76, 
has  just  come  to  hand.  Besides  a  vast  amount  of  statistics,  not  specially 
practical,  but  quite  valuable  for  occasional  reference,  the  report  gives  a  re- 
view of  educational  progr-ess,  and  then,  among  other  topics  of  general  inte> 
rest,  discusses  the  following:  Compulsory  education,  national  aid  to  educa* 
tion,  training  schools  for  nurses,  the  duty  of  the  state  respecting  educatioo, 
results  of  five  years  of  compulsory  education  in  Great  Britain,  industrial  day 
schools,  the  Boston  Whittling  school,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  edo- 
cation  in  foreign  countries,  education  at  the  centennial,  the  study  of  Angb- 
Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek  pronunciation,  abstracts  of  school  reports  for  the 
different  states  and  territories.  The  volume,  all  in  all,  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
Out  of  the  16  pages  devoted  to  Indiana  we  quote  the  following,  which  is  cer- 
tainly complimentary  to  Sup't  Smart  and  the  state : 

'^The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  the  yeais 
1874-75  and  1875-76,  an  interesting  document  in  all  respects,  has  one  es- 
pecially noticeable  feature.  This  is  a  series  of  statistical  maps,  exhibiting  by 
counties  (i)  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  schools,  9,307  in  all;  (2)  the 
enumeration  of  children  in  each  county,  679,230;  (3)  the  pupils  admitted  to 
the  schools,  516,270;  (4)  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  13,411;  (5)  the 
number  of  school  houses,  9,434;  (6)  the  number  of  school  districts,  9,310; 
(7)  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  in  each  county,  the  lowest  figure 
being  97,  the  highest  165,  the  average  for  the  state  123  days;  (8)  the namber 
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of  school  houses  erected,  14  in  one  county,  12  in  another,  11  in  two  more, 
and  so  on  down  through  10,  9,  8,  etc^  to  i  and  o,  this  last,  however,  marking 
bnt  two  counties  in  the  state,  and  the  total  reaching  454 ;  (9)  the  location  of 
higher  institutions,  such  as  normal  schools,  polytechnic  institutes,  colleges  and 
universities;  (10)  the  distribution  of  49  cities  and  206  towns,  in  which  espe- 
cially the  graded  system  of  instruction  flourishes.  This  gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  almost  everything  connected  with  education  in  the  state,  and  it  is 
mach  to  be  hoped  that  a  like  plan  may  be  adopted  generally,  as  a  means  of 
showing,  much  better  than  mere  columned  flgures  can,  which  are  the  dark 
spots,  which  the  bright  ones,  in  the  educational  condition  of  each  state. 

Another  somewhat  kindred  feature  of  the  report  is  a  set  of  comparative 
tables,  showing  by  semi-decades  the  growth  of  education  in  each  county  since 
1855,  in  such  particulars  as  the  length  of  school  in  days,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, the  amount  paid  these,  and  the  attendance  at  school.  The  exhibition  is 
a  very  creditable  one,  almost  every  county  being  shown  to  have  advanced, 
with  great  steadiness,  to  quite  a  gratifying  point" 


DISRAELI— LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 


At  this  time  no  other  man  in  England  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  as 
does  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Diz-ray<el-e),  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  in  fact,  bnt  few 
men  in  the  world  stand  so  high,  or  exercise  so  much  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  nations.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1805,  and  is  therefore  now  73  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  the  few  great  statesmen  who  are  at  the  same 
time  distinguished  literary  men ;  or,  rather,  one  of  the  few  literary  men  who 
have  ever  achieved  any  considerable  degree  of  success  as  statesmen,  for  he 
was  noted  in  literature  before  he  entered  politics.  "  Vivian  Grey,"  one  of  his 
most  noted  books,  written  when  he  was  22  years  old,  had  been  published  ten 
years,  and  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  most  marked  contrast  to  his  present  position  is  found  at  the  time  when 
he  attempted  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  closing  passage 
of  this  speech  is  reported  as  follows : 

^  I  think,  sir — [*  Hear,  hear,'  and  repeated  cries  of  *  Question,  question.'] 
I  am  not  at  {dl  surprised,  sir,  at  the  reception  which  I  have  received.  [Con- 
tinued laughter.]  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things  [laughter],  and  I 
have  succeeded  at  last.  [Fresh  cries  of  *  Question.']  Ay,  sir,  and  though  I 
sit  down  now,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me." 

The  Representative  from  Maidstone  sat  down  amid  cheers  and  jeers,  but 
the  time  which  he  predicted  has  fully  come.  When  he  now  chooses  to  speak 
he  has  as  his  auditors  not  simply  the  British  Parliament  but  the  entire  nation, 
and  the  reading  part  of  the  civilized  globe.  Men  may  disapprove  of  what  he 
says  or  dislike  him  personally,  but  they  are  compelled  to  listen  to  him. 

After  such  a  career  in  England,  let  no  American  youth  say  that  the  highest 
places  of  power  and  distinction  can  be  closed  to  talent  and  toil. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  JULY,  1878. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

*'  Take  the  bright  shell  from  its  home  on  the  lea, 
And  wherever  it  goes  it  will  sing  of  the  sea; 
So  take  the  fond  heart  from  its  home  and  hearth, 

*Twill  sing  of  the  loved  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  50 

1.  For  what  purpose  would  you  use  the  blackboard  in  teaching  writing? 

la 

2.  (a)  Why*should  the  technical  terms'  of  writing  be  taught  to  pupils? 
(b)  Give  five  of  these  terms.  a=5 ;  b=5  pts.,  I  each. 

3.  At  what  point  should  the  final  stroke  in  all  words  terminate?  la 

4.  Indicate  below  each  letter  in  the  following  the  horizontal  space  which 
it  should- occupy.     "Try  to  improve."  10  pts.,  I  each. 

5.  What  slant  should  all  straight  lines  make  with  the  base  line?  10. 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of  penman- 
ship in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  upon  it  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent 

Reading. 

"April!  summer's  coming!  Now  begins  the  year, 
For  the  snow  has  melted  and  the  blue-bird's  here ! 
Wooly  catkins  swinging  on  the  elder-bush 
Whisper,  "  Leaves  are  starting !  we  can  feel  them  push !" 

Wide  Awake  for  ApriJ. 

(a)  What  uses  of  capital  letters  should  pupils  notice  in  this  lesson? 

(b)  How  should  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  words  summer's  and  blue- 
bird's be  explained  to  children? 

(c)  What  marks  should  children  specially  notice  in  this  lesson  besides  the 
apostrophe? 

(d)  How  will  you  explain  to  children  the  fact  stated  in  the  last  sentence? 

(e)  Read  the  stanza  as  you  would  have  children  read  it.        5  pts^  20  each. 

Arithmeiic. — I.  When  dividend  and  divisor  are  both  concrete  numbeis, 
what  kind  of  a  number  is  the  quotient?     Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.     Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  112,  140,  and  168,  by  factoring. 

Proc.  5;  ans.5. 
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3.  If  29  of  one  namber  is  equal  to  6-7  of  another,  and  both  together 
equal  340,  what  is  each  number?  Proc.  8;  ans.  2. 

4.  Reduce  7-9  of  a  mile  to  integers  of  lower  denominations. 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  Qiicago  is  S43  miles  west  of  Boston.  When  it  is  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at 
Chicago  what  time  is  it  at  Boston,  allowing  51  miles  for  a  degree  of  latitude? 

Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

6.  Goods  are  sold  at  retail  at  30  per  cent  .above  cost,  and  at  wholesale  at 
163^  per  cent  less  than  the  retail  price.  What  is  the  gain  per  cent  on  goods 
«old  at  wholesale?  Proc.  7 ;  ans.  3. 

7.  What  sum  must  be  invested  in  government  bonds  at  par  value,  bearing 
4)^  per  cent  interest,  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  ^2,500?     Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  A  bought  ^1,250  worth  of  goods  on  6  months'  time,  but  cashed  the  bill 
at  *jy^  per  cent  off.    How  much  money  did  he  pay?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  Write  a  negotiable  promissory  note  payable  at  a  bank.  10. 
10.    The  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  .25,  the  third  term  is  3.5,  and  the 

fourth  term  is  9.4.    What  is  the  second  term?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

Geography. — i.  Why  are  the  tropics  distant  23^  degrees  from  the  Equa- 
tor? 10. 

2.  Why  are  there  four  seasons  in  the  temperate  zones?  10. 

3.  Name  five  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  (a)  Name  and  describe  the  most  important  ocean  current. 

(b)  Describe  its  effect  upon  the  countries  upon  which  it  impinges. 

se=&f  b=4. 

5.  Name  five  principal  products  of  the  Central  States.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Through  what  waters  would  a  barrel,  set  afloat  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  pass 
to  reach  the  ocean?  Take  off  i^  for  each  i^t.  omitted. 

7.  From  what  two  countries  do  we  receive  our  chief  supplies  of  coffee. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  two  of  the  United  States  are  largely  peninsular?      2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  In  going  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Evansville,  by  way  of  Indianapolis  and 
Vincennes,  over  what  railroads,  and  through  what  large  towns  would  you 
|)ass?  10, 

10.  Name  the  two  chief  mineral  productions  of  Indiana.      2  pts.,  5  each. 

Grammar. — i.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  rules  of  English  Grammar?     10. 

2.  (a)  Define  a  participle. 

(b)  Name  the  different  kind  of  participles. 

(c)  Give  examples.  ^^=4;  h=3;c  =3. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  objective  case  of  nouns.  10. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  and  an  adverbial  clause. 

2  pts.,  5  each, 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  Apparatus,  Court  Martial,  Hose^  German^  Moslem, 

5  pts.,  2  each. 
"6.     (a)  How  do  you  denote  a  lower  quality  than  is  expressed  by  the  posi- 
tive ? 
(b)  Give  examples.  a=:6;  b=4. 
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7.  Designate  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the  modifien  of  each,  in  die 
following  sentence : 

**  Much  pleased  was  he  to  find 
That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 
She  had  a  frugal  mind."  10. 

8.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentence:  '*I  wrote  himix 
a  barrel  of  flour,  but  he  sent  me  home  sugar  insUad.  5  pCs.,  2  each. 

9.  Conrect  the  following  sentence,  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections: 

^  If- any  pupil  is  prepared,  they  may  hold  up  their  hands."  10. 

10.  (a  b)  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  Semicolon, 

(c)      Write  a  sentence  in  illustration.  a=3 ;  b=3;  0=4. 


History. — i.    Name  the  distinct  periods  into  which  U.  S.  Histtxyisdn 
Tided,  giving  the  time  of  each  period.  20. 

2.  (a)  When  did  King  William*s  war  occur? 

(b)  Give  reasons  why  the  English  colonists  in  America  were  paitiai- 
larly  interested  in  this  war.  &^=5;  b=i5. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  following  declaration:  *' Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny."  2a 

4.  What  great  questions  were  at  stake  in  the  war  of  18 1 2?  20. 

5.  (a)  State  the  chief  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

(b)  State  some  of  the  important  results.  2  pts.,  10  each. 


Physiology. — i.  Name  five  bones  of  the  cranium. 

2.  Upon  what  does  the  complexion  depend? 

3.  What  are  two  chief  uses  of  food? 

4.  (a)  What  kind  of  food  is  necessary  in  a  cold  climate? 
(b)  What  in  a  warm  climate? 


5.  Why  should  pork  not  be  eaten  when  raw,  or  partially  cooked? 

6.  Why  is  bread  made  from  wheat,  or  com,  a  good  article  of  food? 

7.  What  two  ofiices  do  the  lacteals  perform? 

8.  In  what  vessels  does  the  blood  become  impure? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  inspiration. 


5  pts.,  2eacL 

la 

2  pts.5eadL 

a=5;b=5. 
la 
la 
10. 
10. 
la 


10.    Name  the  coats,  and  two  humors  of  the  eye. 


5  pts.,  2  eacL 


Theory  and  Practice. — i.    How  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the 
proper  moral  training  of  his  pupils?  ^ 

2.  What  qualifications  are  essential  to  success  in  moral  training?    Name 
two  or  more.  »» 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  to  secure  good 
conduct  ?  20. 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  be  quick  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  oonunend 
the  faithful  efforts  of  a  dull  pupil  ?  20. 

5.  What  moral  qualities  should  be  carefully  cultivated  in  pupils?    Nasoe 
five,  5  pts.,  4  ««*• 
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AN  EXPLANATION. 


IMBUNAFOLIS,  AugttSt  26,  1 878. 

PiOF.  W.  A.  BsLL,  Editor  Indiana  School  Journal: 

DsAR  Sir  : — I  have  been  recently  informed  that  it  has  been  asserted ,  in  a 
nnmber  of  the  papers  of  the  State  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  State  Normal 
School. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  define  my  position  on 
a  question  concerning  which  I  have  heretofore,  in  many  public  ways,  spoken 
freely;  and  I  would  not  do  so  at  this  time  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
statements  may  possibly  be  of  some  injury  to  the  Normal  School.  Permit 
me  to  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
that  I  stand  by  what  I  said  of  it  in  my  report  to  the  Governor  in  1875,  ^^^  ^ 
my  communication  to  County  Superintendents,  to  be  found  in  the  December 
number  of  the  School  Journal  for  1877,  page  554,  to  which  I  respectfully  re- 
fer all  those  who  desire  information  upon  this  subject. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART,  Sup't  Public  Inst. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Educational  Association  at  Mmne- 
apolis,  President  Johns,  in  his  annual  address,  gave  some  interesiing  statistics 
of  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  The  average  wages  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools,  per  month,  are  ^37.61  for  male  teachers,  and  ^$28.88  for  fe- 
male. Allowing  ten  months  as  the  term  of  service,  this  gives  an  average 
salary  to  male  teachers  of  only  I376.60,  and  to  female  of  only  $288.80 — 
svms,  he  said,  *S¥hich  do  not  exceed,  taking  board  and  washing  into  account, 
the  wages  of  ordinary  day  laborers  or  hired  help."  But  the  average  length 
of  the  school  year,  in  1877,  ^^  ^<>^  ^^^  months,  but  5.2,  ^  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  their  calling — I  will  not  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  profession — 
cannot  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life."  No  one  with  a  family  to 
support  can  subsist  by  teaching,  and  hence  people  cannot  make  it  a  life  work. 
The  result  is  that  the  common  schools  are  taught  by  young  and  inexperienced 
persons,  who  adopt  the  profession  as  a  temporary  expediency.  Of  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools  similar  remarks  were  made,  the  average  salary  of  princi- 
pals being  only  I734.55,  and  of  assistants  only  I359.48.  Among  the  defects 
growing  out  of  the  school  system.  President  Johns  mentioned  the  following : 
The  extreme  youth  of  the  teachers,  their  insufficient  knowledge,  and  their 
lack  of  professional  preparation. 

A  NUMBER  of  southern  educators  met  in  convention  at  Chattanooga,  Aug.  7, 
1878.  After  preparing  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  officers  were  elected. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  was  appointed  chairman.  After  a  pleasant 
session  of  two  days,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  ^  Southern  Eklucational  Association.'' 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


Clay  county  normal  under  Messrs.  Triplett,  Eppert,  Gregg,  and  James, 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  75.  There  were  enroUed  84.  These 
were  divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows :  Those  who  held  a  license  for  12 
months  and  over,  those  who  held  a  license  for  six  months,  and  those  who 
held  none.  Besides  classes  in  the  regular  studies,  classes  in  Latin,  Natural 
History,  Algebra,  and  Civil  Government  were  formed. 

Grant  county  normal  was  considered  a  success  in  every  respect. 

Lagrange  normal  has  enrolled  over  100  students. 

Harrison  county  normal  had  an  enrollment  of  82  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week.    It  is  considered  the  most  successful  normal  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  normal  in  Fayette  county  enrolled  70. 

Henry  county  normal,  conducted  by  S.  J.  Wright  and  E.  O.  Kennard, 
reached  an  enrollment  of  85.  The  interest  created  in  educational  matters 
during  the  normal  promises  to  extend  itself  to  the  institute  which  will  follow. 

White  county  normal,  under  the  charge  of  }.  G.  Royer  and  Joe  Studebaker, 
enrolled  63  teachers,  who  worked  earnestly  to  receive  the  benefits  of  their 
short  training  school.  The  schools  are  under  the  superintendency  of  Geo.  W. 
Bowman,  who  has  infused  some  of  his  own  earnestness  into  his  teachers. 
'Several  teachers  will  go  from  here  to  the  State  Normal  this  fall. 

The  normal  at  Winamac,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Marshman,  Ward,  and  Mace, 
.has  enrolled  68,  with  more  to  come. 

Cass  county  normal  enrolled  94. 

An  eight  weeks*  normal  in  Bloomfield  is  in  successful  operation,  under  the 
care  of  Theo.  Menges,  A.  P.  Allen,  and  R.  A.  Ogg. 

Benton  county  normal  numbered  40  the  second  wedc. 


A  GOLD  medal  was  awarded  to  the  educational  exhibit  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  what  we  de- 
nominate ''common  school  instruction,"  this  country  is  far  ahead  of  France, 
•but  in  "  industrial  education,"  our  common  schools  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

The  "  Mansfield  Normal  College,"  O.,  will  open  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  1878, 
tinder  the  direction  of  J.  Fraise  Richard. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn  book, 
Mr.  Moody  has  given  $5,000  to  Wellesley  College  for  women.  It  is  not 
specified  what  us^  shall  be  made  of  the  money,  but  it  is  said  that  it  will  be 
permanently  invested  as  an  endowment  fund  for  a  Moody  and  Sankey  schol- 
arship. 

The  fall  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  will  open  Sept  4. 
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Danville. — The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Central  Normal,  which 
occmrred  August  9,  were  very  creditable.  The  total  number  of  graduates  was 
34;  13  for  the  teachers'  course,  12  for  the  scientific,  and  9  for  the  business 
course. 

A  REGULAR  high  school  will  be  commenced  at  Brazil  this  year.  T.  N» 
James,  principal. 

Within  ten  years  eight  school  journals  have  been  started  in  Indiana,  that 
have  suspended.  Two  causes  have  contributed  to  these  early  demises: 
(i)  Most  of  these  papers  were  started  in  the  interest  of  some  local  individual 
enterprise,  as  advertising  mediums;  (2)  most  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
one  good  journal,  well  sustained,  is  better  than  several  poorly  supported,  and 
so  preferred  to  patronize  the  Journal  that  for  years  has  defended  and  promoted 
their  interests. 

The  article  on  Reading,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Journal,  has  been 
very  highly  commended  by  many  of  the  thoughtful  teachers  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  author,  has  promised  another  article  on  the  same  subject,  but 
treating  more  especially  the  elocutionary  part  of  reading,  for  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Fort  Wayne  School  Board  has  changed  the  name  of  the  high  schoo  1 
to  "  Central  Grammar  School/'  but  the  course  of  study  in  what  was  the  high 
school  will  be  neither  shortened  nor  thinned,  rather  strengthened. 

The  State  Fair  will  open  Sept.  30,  and  last  until  Oct.  5. 

Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 
Sept.    2.  Benton  co..  Fowler,  C.  E.  Whitton. 

**       2.  Howard  co.,  Kokomo,  J.  W.  Barnes. 

''       2.  Washington  co.,  Salem,  J.  M.  Caress. 

"      2.  Elkhart  co.,  Goshen,  D.  Moury. 

"      2.  Spencer  co.,  Rockport,  J.  Wytt^nbach. 

**      2.  Grant  co.,  Marion,  T.  D.  Tharp. 

^      2.  Clinton  co.,  Frankfort,  H.  Kohler. 

^      2.  Pulaski  CO.,  Winamac,  R.  L.  Marshman. 

"      2.  Rush  CO.,  Rushville,  J.  B.  Blount.  ^ 

**      9.  Newton  co.,  Morocco,  R.  F.  Kerr. 

9.  Blackford  co.,  Hartford  City,  Lewis  Willman. 
16.  Noble  CO.,  Albion,  H.  G.  Zinunerman. 
23.  White  CO.,  Monticello,  George  W.  Bowman. 

'*    23.  Brown  co.,  Nashville,  D.  M.  Beck. 

"    30.  Dearborn  co.,  Lawrenceburg,  H.  B.  Hill. 

**    30.  Huntington  co.,  Huntington,  F.  M.  Huff. 
Oct.    7.  Lagrange  co.,  Lagrange,  S.  D.  Crane. 

"    28.  St.  Joseph  CO.,  South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Nov.  II.  Dekalb  co.,  Waterloo,  J.  A.  Barnes. 
Dec.  31.  Knox  co.,  Vincennes,  J.  W.  Milam. 

"    31.  Johnson  co.,  Franklin,  J.  H.  Martin. 

"    31.  Fountain  co.,  Covington,  W.  S.  Moffett 
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INSTITUTES. 


Putnam  County.— The  Institute  convened  Aug.  12,  at  Greencastle.  In-  ' 
struction  was  given  in  the  common  school  branches,  theory  and  practice,  sci- 
ence of  government,  and  gradation.  The  principal  instructors,  for  the  wed^ 
were  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  and  P.  S.  Baker,  of  Asbuiy  Uni- 
versity. They  were  assisted  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Danville  Nonnl, 
on  Tuesday,  Dr.  K  E.  White,  of  Purdue,  on  Wednesday,  Sup't  Smaxt,  on 
Thursday,  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our  room  (it  would  seat  only  iSo), 
on  Wednesday  we  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  Pres.  Martin,  who  tendered  the 
use  of  the  new  college  chapeL  An  evening  lecture  was  given  Ttiesdaj  bf 
Prof.  Hunter,  Wednesday  by  President  White,  and  Thursday  by  Dr.  Benton. 
Many  thanks  are  due  to  Pres.  Martin  and  the  faculty  for  their  eflforts  in  behalf 
of  the  institute.  The  teachers  will  long  remember  Dr.  ^ley's  statuaiy  and 
Prof.  DeMott's  telephone.  Whole  number  enrolled,  215 ;  number  teachen 
enrolled,  188 ;  average  daily  attendance  of  teachers,  lao.  The  institute  was 
considered  good. 

Bartholomew  County. — The  Bartholomew  County  Teachers'  Institnte 
was  held  at  Columbus,  August  12  to  16,  inclusive,  Sup*t  Wallace  presiding. 
Enrollment,  160;  average  daily  attendance,  102.  Of  the  number  enrolled 
about  120  are  teachers  of  this  county;  the  remainder  was  mainly  made  up  of 
persons  preparing  to  become  teachers,  trustees,  and  teachers  from  other  coon- 
ties.  The  regular  instructors  were  R  F.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis  high  school, 
who  gave  most  excellent  methods  for  primary  teaching  in  arithmetic,  reading 
and  geography,  and  some  talks  on  the  teacher's  preparation  and  qualificatioB 
for  his  work,  Pres.  Stott,  of  Franklin  College,  who  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Elementary  Physics,  with  experiments,  which  were  highly  appreciated,  and 
W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  who  gave  several  lessons  on  How, 
Why,  and  What  to  teach,  and  on  the  manner  of  conducting  county  and  town- 
ship institutes.  Sup't  Smart  visited  us  one  day,  and  gave  a  soul-stirring  lec- 
ture to  the  teachers  on  the  value  of  skilied  labor  as  compared  with  madt 
labor.  J.  M.  Olcott  was  with  us  on  the  last  day,  and  did  some  good  work. 
The  lessons  on  civil  government,  language,  etc.,  given  by  home  teachers, 
were  highly  appreciated.  The  social  on  Tuesday  evening  opened  by  an  ad- 
dress  of  welcome  from  Mayor  Cooper,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Brovm,  will 
long  be  remembered.  Mr.  Brown's  lecture  on  the  life  work  of  Mrs.  Maiy 
Somerville,  was  delivered  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner.  Mr.  Bell's  lecture 
on  the  Darwinian  theory  as  applied  to  education,  will  furnish  the  teachers 
much  food  for  thought.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  pro6t- 
able  session  ever  held  in  this  county.  Many  visitors  were  present  during  the 
session,  who  united  with  the  teachers  in  voting  it  a  grand  success. 

James  Philups,  Secretaiy. 

Clark  County. — The  fourteenth  annual  Institute  convened  August  19,  at 
Charlestown,  closing  the  23d,  with  an  enrollment  of  125  members.    Sup't  A 
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C  Goodwin,  in  his  method  of  conducting  the  Institute,  fcdlowed  the  pUn 
which  proved,  at  the  last  session,  to  be  of  most  practical  benefit  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  expressly  intended.  Home  workers,  exclusively,  were  em- 
ployed. On  Monday  and  Wednesday  excellent  addresses  upon  the  subjects, 
^The  Teacher"  and  <<  School  Government,  were  given  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Good- 
win, of  Jeffersonville.  On  Friday  he  read  an  excepdonably  fine  lecture  on 
«<The  Growth  of  Character."  W.  C.  Washbume,  F.  £.  Andrews,  Jno.  Baird, 
and  Miss  Julia  Ingram  were  the  principal  workers.  Prof.  Nahstoll,  of  Jeffer- 
sonville, acted  as  organist.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  teachers  banqueted 
smnptaously  at  the  residence  of  our  popular  Superintendent  All  concede 
that  the  management  could  not  have  been  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

W.  A.  Hbstbr,  Secretary. 

Delaware  County. — Institute  convened  at  Muncie,  August  14,  1878. 
Honday  enrolled  92.  Mrs.  McRae  was  one  of  the  chief  instructors,  and 
gave  a  lesson  each  morning  and  afternoon  on  one  of  the  common  school 
brandies.  A  new  interest  in  the  study  of  physiology  was  created  by  the  very 
practical  lecture  on  the  human  skeleton,  by  Dr.  Kemper,  as  well  as  by  two 
lectures  delivered  by  Julia  Sparr,  M.  D.,  upon  the  heart  and  brains.  M.  K. 
Barnard  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  and  W.  H.  Harper,  of  Danville, 
helped  along  the  cause  of  education  by  drawing  from  their  rich  experience 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  wise  thoughts.  The  last  half  hour  was  occu- 
pied by  Hon.  £.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  which  was  pronounced  by 
those  who  heard  it  a  <'  rich  treat,"  a  dessert,  after  a  good  dinner.  *  * 

Hamilton  Coxtnty. —  The  Noblesville  Normal  was  pronounced  the  best 
that  was  ever  held  in  Hamilton  county,  by  the  teachers  that  attended.  The 
enrollment  was  54,  but  these  teachers  worked  hard  and  faithfully.  Messrs. 
Bond  and  Wilson,  of  Westfield,  and  McKinsey  and  Reubelt,  of  Noblesville, 
were  the  instructors.  The  Institute  followed  the  close  of  the  Normal  Ham- 
ilton county  has  the  largest  institutes  in  the  state.  Nearly  three  hundred  were 
in  attendance,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors.  U.  B.  McKinsey  is  a  li/e 
superintendent,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 

F.  W.  Reubblt. 

Clay  County. — ^The  institute  in  Clay  county  opened  Aug.  19,  at  Centre 
Point.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  168,  and  an  average  attendance  of  102. 
Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Prof. 
Baker,  of  Asbury  University.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  L.  S. 
Thompson,  of  Purdue  University.  It  was  the  most  successful  institute  ever 
held  in  Clay  county,  and  proved  that  this  county  is  fully  awake  to  educational 
interests.  P.  B.  Teiflbtt. 
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PERSONAL. 


Joseph  Carhart  has  been  elected  to  take  the  place  of  B.  C.  Burt  in  the  State 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Carbart  is  said  to  be  extensiyely  read  in  literature,  and 
has  a  good  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution. 

D.  W.  Henry  takes  the  Farmersburg  schools  next  year. 

J.  F.  Skull,  of  Zionsville,  will  take  the  Lebanon  schools  the  coming  year. 

M.  M.  McCreight  will  remain  as  principal  of  the  Lebanon  high  school  this 
year. 

W.  C.  Hastings  is  still  superintendent  of  the  Portland  schools,  and  J.  W. 
Polly  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Beard  has  been  elected  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Smith* 
sonian  Institute,  in  place  of  Prof  Henry,  deceased. 

J.  R.  Owen  will  be  principal  at  Southport  next  year. 

J.  M.  McAfee  resigns  the  superintendency  of  Lake  county  to  take  charge 
of  Dolton  Academy,  at  Dolton,  111.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.  9. 

W.  M.  Shumaker  will  take  charge  of  the  schools  at  Knox  the  comifig 
year. 

Valois  Butler,  c  ne  of  the  earliest  institute  workers  in  Indiana,  is  in  the  har- 
ness again  this  summer.    He  did  good  work  at  Huntington. 

Prof.  O.  B.  Gark,  of  Antioch  College,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
the  State  University,  and  begins  work  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Jackson,  of  Indianapolis,  author  of  <'  Science  and  Geometry  of 
Dress,"  has  succeeded  in  introducing  her  book  into  the  city  schoob. 

Prof.  £.  A.  Barber,  of  Philadelphia,  has  become  associate  editor  of  "  The 
American  AntiquariaD,"  published  at  Ashtabula,  O. 

A.  H.  Hastings  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at 
Mitchell. 

J.  C.  Blacky  of  Valley  Mills,  goes  to  Acton  the  coming  year. 

Anna  T.  Snyder,  who  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  received,  on 
the  1 8th  of  June,  a  patent  on  a  '^Caloric  Safe."  It  was  invented  by  herself 
to  keep  ink  from  freezing.  It  is  inexpensive  and  can  be  used  in  place  of  a 
cellar  in  a  private  house.  To  the  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  it  shoold 
be  an  item  of  interest. 

A  meteorological  summery  gives  the  average  temperature  of  the  month  of 
July  as  79.6,  the  highest  average  for  July  known  since  the  department  was 
established  in  1870. 

Miss  Ida  Dodson,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Sla 
Dukes,  an  uiider-graduate  of  the  same  school,  take  positions  in  the  Winanuc 
schools  for  the  coming  year. 

W.  H.  Mace  retains  the  superintendency  of  the  Winamac  schools  aezt 
year. 
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Geoige  T.  Herrick  is  the  new  superintendent  of  Wabash  county  vice  Maqr 
Goode,  resigned. 

F.  W.  Reubelt  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  NoblesviUe  schools. 

W.  F.  Harper,  principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School  at  Danville,  retains 
teachers  whom  he  has  tried  and  found  efficient  and  popular.  Professor  F.  P. 
Adams,  Miss  Lieuellen,  Miss  Huron,  and  Mr.  Stephens  are  at  their  posts,  on 
increased  salaries. 

Ftof.  O.  H.  Smith  has  met  with  a  warm  reception  in  the  Central  Normal 
School  at  Danville.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  classical  department  of  the 
school. 

R.  A.  Smith  takes  the  Fortsville  schools. 

Aaron  Pope  will  remain  at  McCordsville. 

W.  A.  Wood  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Palestine  next  year. 

Miss  Kate  Robson,  teacher  at  Indianapolis,  and  Miss  Callie  Laird,  teacher 
at  Colnmbus,  spent  most  of  their  summer  vacation  at  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 
The  Editor  of  this  Journal  and  his  family  spent  two  weeks  in  the  same  place. 
Manitowoc  is  a  good  place  to  visit 

Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  for  several  years  professor  of  Physics  in  the  Ohio 
State  University,  has  received  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  situated  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  and,  with  his 
family,  is  en  route  to  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  the  Boone  county  schools,  manages 
to  work  off  a  part  of  his  superfluous  strength  and  energy  by  supervising  the 
schools  of  his  county,  attending  to  a  large  patronage  as  a  practicing  physician, 
and  acting  as  chairman  of  a  political  central  county  committee.  Two  lessons 
that  we  heard  him  give  before  his  county  institute  indicates  that  he  is  posted 
as  to  his  educational  responsibilities.  If  you  wish  to  be  regularly  entertained, 
go  to  his  house. 

He  came  out  of  his  recent  *' unpleasantness"  *<as  good  as  new,''  the  case 
being  dismissed  without  prejudice. 

W.  W.  Cheshire  remains  principal  of  the  down  town  building  at  Crown 
Point 


BOOK  TABLE. 


A  Temferancx  Lesson  Book. — In  a  couple  of  former  articles  under  the 
head,  Teaching  Temperance  in  the  Public  Schools,  I  tried  to  suggest  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  means  to  this  work.  Since  writing  these  articles,  I  have 
met  "The  Temperance  Lesson  Book,"  written  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Eng- 
land, and  published  by  the  National  Temperance  Publishing  House,  New 
York.  This  work  impresses  me  as  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  proposed  in 
these  articles,  that  I  beg  permission  to  present  it  in  a  few  brief  statements. 
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This  book  costs  seventy-five  cents,  and  contains  two  hundred  and  tweatf 
pages,  divided  into  fifty-two  lessons.  These  lessons  are  short,  also  simple  in 
language.  Technical  terms  are  almost  whoUy  excluded,  consequently,  dii]- 
dren  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old  can  understand  them.  They  set  fortk 
in  a  calm,  clear,  and  interesting  manner,  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  humas 
system.  They  instruct,  convince,  and,  in  some  cases,  persuade.  I  verily  be> 
lieve  that  if  this  book  could  be  thoroughly  studied  by  eveiy  boy  now  in  the 
public  schoob  in  our  land,  drunkenness  in  the  next  generation  would  be  re- 
duced one-half.  This  belief  rests  on  another  belief,  namely  that  drinking 
comes  from  ignorance  rather  than  from  choice.  The  boy  has  no  intelligeat 
view  of  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  its  effects  on  the  human  system,  hence 
thoughtlessly  b^ins  and  inevitably  goes  on.  He  begins  under  custom,  and 
continues  under  an  irresistible  appetite.  Antecedent  knowledge  would,  in  t 
large  degree,  prevent  this.  This  book  gives  that  knowledge.  I  can  best  in- 
dicate the  character  of  this  knowledge  by  giving  the  topics  of  a  few  lessons. 
These  are:  Artificial  Drinks;  Natural  Drinks;  Wine  and  Strong  Drink^  Dis- 
tillation; Alcohol;  Alcohol  in  Spirits  and  in  Beers;  Diseased  Blood  from  Al- 
cohol; Animal  Life  under  Alcohol;  The  Heart  under  Alcohol;  Ala^ol  as  t 
Poison;  Diseases  from  Alcohol;  Insanity  from  Alcohql;  Death  from  Alcohol 
The  teacher  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  work  from  the 
above.  Any  wishing  to  purchase,  will  address  J.  N.  Steams,  of  the  National 
Temperance  Publishing  House,  New  York. 

I  sincerely  hope  a  few  teachers  will  get  this  book  and  test  its  merits  by  tiiaL 
I  wish  thousands  would,  but  this  I  cannot  hope.  New  plans  move  slowly; 
'tis  so  easy  to  say  "  it  never  has  been  so,"  and  thus  quiet  the  call  to  duty.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  I  have  hope.  The  world  does  grow  wiser,  tho'  never  so 
slow.  Gborgk  W.  Hoss. 

The  Model  History,  by  Edward  Taylor,  A.  M.    Chicago:  Geoige  Sher- 
wood &  Co. 

In  offering  this  history  to  the  public,  the  author  is  aware  that  he  is  entering 
a  field  that  has  been  diligently  cultivated,  but  hopes  to  attract  attention  by 
several  distinctive  features.  He  has  striven  to  bring  out,  as  one  peculiarity, 
the  steps  which  the  American  people  have  taken  to  become  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation.  He  makes  no  specialty  of  military  details.  He  ignores  the  old 
idea  that  history  is  made  up  of  the  recital  of  a  succession  of  battles ;  that  a 
record  of  bloodshed  is  a  record  of  the  greatness  of  a  people;  and  while  he 
gives  proper  space  to  a  record  of  conflicts,  he  dwells  rather  upon  inventions, 
education,  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  in  a  word,  upon  the  development 
of  a  national  life.  Another  characteristic  of  the  volume  is  the  list  of  books 
given  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  as  collateral  reading.  This  will  recom- 
mend it  to  those  outside  the  school  room  as  a  valuable  course  of  reading  in 
history.  It  is  illustrated  not  with  fancy  sketches  of  battle  fields,  but  with  tiw 
faces  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  and  with  scenes  of  peace  and  quiet  Its  personal  appearance  is  very 
prepossessing.  Smooth  paper,  clear  print,  and  good  binding  make  it  very  at- 
tractive. 
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Ths  Scixmcb  and  Gbombtry  of  Drbss,  by  Mn.  L.  L.  Jackson,  of  Indian- 
apolia. 

This  book,  in  its  general  design,  is  intended  as  a  complete  guide,  instructor, 
and  text-book  on  measuring,  designing,  drafting,  and  cutting  ladies'  and  chil- 
dren's clothing.  It  is  suited  not  only  for  study  in  the  school  room,  but  also 
to  the  wants  of  that  large  class  of  ladies  at  home,  whose  ingenuity  is  often 
sorely  taxed  in  fitting  out  the  family  wardrobe. 

Mis.  Jackson  has  taken  the  first  step  in  a  direction  that  has  needed  a  guide 
for  a  long  time.  Her  argument,  that  so  many  girls  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  with  no  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  handi- 
work which  they  can  make  available,  is  a  good  one  for  its  introduction  into 
the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Jackson  worked  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  last  year 
with  such  success  that  the  school  board  has  adopted  her  book  for  the  coming 
year. 

A  Shorter  Coimss  in  English  Grammar,  by  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.    New 
York  and  Chicago :  Ivisou,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  short  course,  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  it  is,  therefore,  a 
primary  course.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  public 
schools,  and  not  any  particular  grades  in  them.  The  first  56  pages  are  de- 
voted to  an  oral  course,  which  takes  in  letter  and  composition  writing.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  text  course,  which  enlarges  upon  the 
work  learned  orally.  To  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  KerPs  Common 
School  and  Comprehensive  Grammars,  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that  this  book 
is  scarcely  less  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the  different  subjects  than  the 
larger  works;  that  it  is  just  as  compact,  all  that  is  said  upon  a  subject  being 
grouped  under  one  head.  It  possesses  a  peculiarity  which  some  may  deem  a 
failing  and  others  a  virtue.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous — too  numerous 
for  the  teacher  who  desires  to  get  over  the  ground  rapidly,  but  not  too  numer- 
ous for  the  teacher  who  would  have  the  points  thoroughly  impressed.  It  is 
adapted,  in  its  arrangement,  to  the  needs  of  the  public  school,  and  will  well 
repay  any  teacher  who  may  examine  it. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  James  Johonnot.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton.  Western  agents,  C.  E-  Lane,  117  State  street,  Chicago,  and 
George  P.  Brown,  Toledo,  O. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  more  than  usual  care  and  interest.  It 
discusses  all  the  educational  problems  from  a  higher  plane,  and  enters  more 
into  the  philosophy  of  education  than  any  book  of  its  class  that  we  have  ever 
before  seen.  It  does  something  more  than  give  methods  which  teachers  are 
expected  to  follow  blindly.  We  can  recommend  no  book  on  Theory  and 
Practice  that  we  believe  would  be  more  helpful  to  teachers. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  publish  "  The  Teacher's  Topical  Note  Book,"  pre- 
pared by  T.  H.  Vance,  of  Ky.  It  is  a  neat  little  blank  book,  bound  in  cloth, 
arranged  chiefly  for  taking  notes  at  institutes.  It  is  labeled  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pages  with  different  subjects,  so  that  one  can  refer  to  the  notes 
upon  a  certain  subject  without  turning  over  all  the  leaves.  Price  only  35  cts. 
It  can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers. 
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A  Hand  Book  of  Penmanship,  to  accompany  the  Eclectic  System  of  Poi- 
manship,  is  written  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Bowlexs,  and  published  by 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  of  Qncinnati.  This  hand-book  contains  a  full 
analysis  of  form  and  movement,  and  a  brief  summary  of  all  that  is  required 
to  teach  the  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  It  is  prepared  to  aid  those  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  this  branch  m  the  most  approved  manner, 
but  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  fit  themselves,  properly,  for  their  work 
in  this  direction. 

Scribner's  for  September  is  before  us,  full  of  good  things,  as  usual. 
Among  the  contributors,  for  this  month,  we  find  Bret  Harte,  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, Anna  C.  Brackett,  and  Edward  Eggleston.  In  the  November  number, 
which  will  begin  the  new  volume,  will  commence  a  new  story  entittled  ^'Haw- 
orth's,"  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  author  of  **  That  lass  of  Lowrie."  Mrs.  Burnett's 
great  success  with  her  former  story  will  doubtless  largely  increase  the  good 
will  shown  to  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Wb  always  think  what  a  good  time  the  boys  and  girls  have  each  montb 
when  St.  Nicholas  makes  its  appearance,  and  yet  we  know  that  v/e  enjoy  it 
as  well  as  the  children,  and  are  just  as  much  pleased  when  each  month  brings 
it  to  our  table. 

The  Wide  Awake  is  a  source  of  great  comfort,  too.  The  stoiy  entitled 
<'  True  Blue,"  which  has  been  continued  for  several  months,  is  as  pure  and 
healthful  in  its  tone  as  a  story  can  be,  and  is  one  that  will  strengthen  the 
moral  courage  of  any  young  girl  who  reads  it.  A  series  of  papers  on  Eng- 
lish Literature  for  children,  is  an  attractive  feature. 

*'  The  Nursery,"  is  as  valuable  in  the  household  as  the  <'  The  Christian 
Union.''  One  pleases  the  head  of  the  family,  the  other  the  baby.  And  what 
would  we  not  do  for  the  happiness  of  the  baby  ? 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


BEST  CHANCE  YET  OFFERED. 


640  ACRES  FOR  $150. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  Texas  land  warrants  for  640  acres 
each.  These  warrants  were  issued  by  the  government  for  recent  internal  im- 
provements, and  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times  the  holders  offer  them 
for  a  short  time,  at  this  extremely  low  price  in  order  to  realize  without  delay. 
These  warrants  can  be  located  on  any  government  lands  in  the  state  (of  which 
there  are  nearly  50,000,000  of  acres),  taking  the  odd  numbered  sections.  The 
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even  niimben  are  reserved  for  the  school  fund,  and  cannot  be  purchased  from 
the  state  at  less  than  ^1.50,  gold,  per  acre.  The  warrants  can, be  located  on 
alternate  sections,  the  land  being  Identically  the  same  as  the  school  land  in 
every  particular.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for  married  or  single  men, 
young  ladies,  school  teachers,  mechanics,  or  laboring  men,  to  secure  a  square 
section  of  640  acres  of  the  best  land  ever  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ^  or  about  23  cents  per  acre. 

Texas  has  about  3000  miles  of  railroads ;  its  school  fund  is  thirty  millions 
of  dollars,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  its  taxes  are 
the  lowest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union ;  its  population  is  increasing  by  im- 
migration alone  iX  the  rate  of  250,000  pei*  annum ;  its  climate  is  exceedingly 
healthful — ^the  annual  mortality  list  being  less  than  16  to  1000 !  Its  agricul- 
tural resources  are  truly  wonderful.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  furnished 
from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the  entire  cotton  product  of  the  United 
States ;  at  the  same  time  the  cereals  of  our  western  states  are  equally  produc- 
tive in  Texas. 

The  title  to  the  lands  located  with  these  warrants  is  absolutely  perfect.  Two 
or  more  persons  can  unite  in  the  purchase  of  a  warrant,  if  desirable.  Many 
perrons  who  have  bought,  have  already  sold  or  traded  their  lands  (often  to 
actual  settlers)  at  a  large  advance — ^in  many  instances  at  $3  to  $10  per  acre. 
Whether  you  hold  the  warrants  or  locate  the  land,  the  investment  is  certain 
to  yield  a  handome  profit.  There  is  no  trouble  about  locating.  Each  county 
is  a  land  district  in  itself,  and  has  its  land  commissioner,  who  (if  not  conve- 
nient for  you  to  select  your  land  in  person)  will  give  you  full  information,  lo- 
cate your  warrant,  and  furnish  a  map  of  your  land,  for  a  small  fee  fixed  by 
law.     By  permission,  we  refer  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal. 

TAYLOR  &  CO., 

16  and  17  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Perfect  Grade  Book,  arranged  and  published  by  Prof.  Moury, 
ought  to  be  in  every  school  room.  We  have  examined  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  we  view  it  as  a  complete  success.  It  grades  every  department  below  the 
high  school,  an^  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  country  schools,  the 
grading  of  which  has  heretofore  generally  been  considered  an  impossibility. 
But  it  does  grade  them  perfectly,  and  is  really  indispensable  in  these  schools. 
Its  grading  is  so  complete,  that  by  its  use  all  discord  and  confusion  will  be 
avoided,  and  particularly  so  when  there  is  a  change  of  teachers.  When  the 
new  teacher  enters  upon  his  labors,  he  will  know  just  how  to  commence,  be- 
cause his  predecessor  will  have  left  such  a  record  as  will  enable  him  to  see 
the  standing  of  every  pupil,  and  even  the  page  in  the  text-books  where  the 
scholars  are  to  commence  their  studies.  The  work  is  for  sale  by  Prof.  Moury 
and  his  authorized  agents,  at  one  dollar  per  copy.  Township  Trustees  and 
Boards  of  Education  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  schools  in  their  care  to 
examine  this  book  carefully,  and  such  an  examination  will  soon  convince 
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them  of  its  merits.    The  following  are  the  opinions  of  prominent  edncatocs 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  work : 

I  consider  Mr.  Moury's  Grade  Book  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  of  grad- 
ing country  schools  that  I  have  yet  seen.  It  will  assist  inexperienced  teacb- 
ers  in- organizing  their  schools  and  in  keeping  the  grading  perfect  from  one 
term  to  another.  We  need  some  form  book  in  all  of  our  schools.  I  shall  be 
▼ery  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  order  to  secure  its  use  in  all  of  oor 
schools.    Respectfully,  James  A.  Barns,  Sup't  DeKalb  Co. 

Warsaw,  Kosciusko  Co.,  Ind.,  July  26,  1879. 

We  have  carefully  examined  Moury's  Perfect  Grade  Book,  and  we  heaitily 
recommend  it  for  the  following  reasons:  When  properly  kept,  it  not  only  es- 
tablishes a  perfect  grade  in  the  school,  but  leaves  a  complete  record  of  grade 
and  classification,  thereby  avoiding  the  confusion  usually  caused  by  a  change 
of  teachers.  If  adopted  by  the  county  officials,  it  secures  uniformity  of  grade 
and  classification  throughout  the  coimtry  schools.  It  is  a  perfect  report  and 
record  of  the  condition  of  each  school,  and  furnishes  not  only  an  index  to  the 
ability  of  the  students,  but  also  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  It  creates  a 
class  spirit — one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  regular  and  prompt  attendance 
It  is  a  check  upon  the  wayward,  and  a  s^r  to  the  idle  teacher.  We  hope  to 
see  it  in  general  use.  F.  McAlfine,  Sup't  Kosciusko  Co. 

£.  J.  McAlfine,  A.  C.  Ellwood. 

The  School  Journal  Map  of  Indl^na  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  is  27x36  inches  in  siz — abim> 
dantly  large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly 
every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  erexy 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  one  dollar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 
such  a  rate. 

W^  Agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis, 
for  circular  and  terms. 

Prepaid  Samples,  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  cm.  for  67  cents. 
Class  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  ii  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  ^1.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  2\  K.  Metric 
paper,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co. ,  Munde,  Ind. 

2-tf 


'Any  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  save 
money  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholarship  he  will 
sell  at  a  reduced  rate. 
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WHY  ATTEND  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL? 


Because  it  is  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  as  such  your 
taxes  help  support  it 

Because  its  okjed  is  to  qualify  persons  to  teach  in  the  country  schools,  the 
dty  graded  schools,  the  high  schools,  and  to  act  as  Superintendents  of  city  and 
oonnty  schools.  To  this  end  it  furnishes  the  best  opportunities  to  be  found  in 
die  State. 

Because  the  instruction  and  training  are  thortmgh^  practical,  and  just  what 
yon  need  as  a  teacher. 

Because  no  incidental  and  no  tuition  fees  are  charged,  for  the  reason  above 
assigned — the  school  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  State. 

Because  you  can  enter  fir  one  term^  stay  out  and  teach,  return  and  con- 
tinue your  course,  without  loss  of  time. 

Because  every  facility  for  a  partial  or  complete  professional  teacher's  educa- 
tion IS  at  the  student's  command  here. 

Because  the  expenses  of  attending  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  institu- 
tion.    Good  boarding  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $1,75  to  ^2.50  per  week. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  4,  1878,  and  ends  December  24,  1878. 

Wm.  a.  Jones,  President. 


Wanted— Twenty-five  teachers  to  sell  our  medical  work.  Must  be  thirty 
years  of  age  or  more — willing  to  work  hard — want  to  make  money.  Prefer 
men  who  can  take  charge  of  territory  whtn  posted  in  the  business.  We  have 
old  teachers  who  are  making  large  wages  in  handling  it. 

Give  age,  experience  (if  any).     Guarantee  wanted.    Address, 

W.  J.  Holland  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  Danville,  Ind.,  opens  Sept.  3. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  exceeds  the  number  of  last  year  by 
abont  50  per  cent.  This  is  the  result  of  satisfactory  work,  improved  location, 
increased  facilities,  economy  in  outlay,  and  convenience  of  general  arrange- 
ments. 

From  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Journal: 

Of  the  fifty  pupils  in  Professor  Hamill's  Summer  School  of  Elocution,  two 
thirds  have  already  secured  situations  as  teachers  of  elocution. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

7^  only  Medal  for  School  Co^  Books  was  awctrded  by  the  United  States  Cm' 
iennial  Commission  at  Philadelphia^  1876,  to  the 

PA7S0N,  DUNTON,  k  SCUBNIE'S  C0F7  BOOES. 

Penmanshsp*  i^t  ix. 

PaytOB,  Dtinton  k  8crlbDer*t  Oopy  Books,  12  Nos.,  per  doson |l  12 

PayflOD,  DtiDton  ft  Scribaer's  Primary  Tracing-BooKi,  Nos.  1  A  2,  per  dot.       80 
Psyson,  DoDtOD  ft  Srrlbner's  Primary  Short  Oonrse,  Nos  \%^  8, 4,  ft  6,  pr  d.       80 

Payson,  Dnntoo  ft  Scrlbner^s  New  Manual  of  Penmansblp 84 

Paypon,  Douton  ft  Scrtbner's  New  HouDted  Tablets,  per  set.  6  Nos 2  SS 

Payson,  Danton  ft  Scribner^s  New  Sheet  Tablets,  per  set,  6  Not 1  60 

Pajson's  German  Copj  Books. 

German  Oopy  Books  (by  J.  W.  Payson,  of  P.  D.  ft  S.  system),  6  Not.  pr  dot      80 

Bartholomew's  Industrial  Drawing  ^poks  and  Primarj  Guik. 

Free  Band  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  S,  and  6  per  doten 1  00 

O'onetric  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8,                        "          1  60 

Model  and  Object,  No.  9,                                  "          180 

PertpectlTe,  No.  10,                                            ••          1  60 

Teaoher^s  Mannal,  or  Onlde  to  aboTe.. 1  25 

Primary  Drawitig  Oards,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  20  lessons  each,  per  doten.. 1  60 

Primary  Wrlring  Oards,  No.  4, 1  set  of  9  lessons 07 

Oalde  to  Drawing  Oards,  Not.  I  and  2 66 

Oaide  to  Drawing  Oardf,  No.  8 24 

Dinsmore's  Graded  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling. 

New  Ilemenrary,  retail  priced  cents,  per  dosen 40 

No.  I,  Blanks  for  written  spelling  and  correcting  misspelled  words,  per  d...      80 
No.  2,  Blanks  for  written  spelling,  defining  and  correcting,  with  practical 

drills  in  the  ate  of  capiral  letters  and  punctuation,  per  doif-n 80 

No.  8,  Blanks  for  written  spelling,  defining,  sentence  writing,  and  correct* 

ing,  with  practical  drills  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  pnnctnation, 
per  doien  (a  blotter  Is  furnished  with  each  book) B) 

Greene's  Graded  Lang:nage  Blanks^/n  four  numbers.  IlUatratei, 

No.  1,  Easy  Lessons  in  Izpresiing  Thonghtt,       per  dozen 40 

No.  2,           "              "    Oombining  TboughU,              "         40 

No.  8,           **              "    Developing  Distinctions,         "         ^ 40 

No.  4,           <•              *•    Distinguishing  Forms,             *'         40 

Greene's  Graded  Grammar  Blanks—/^  four  numbers.   Illustrated. 

No.  1,  Etymology,  24  pp.,  extra  heavy  cover,  per  dosen 80 

No.  2,  Syntax,  24  pp.,  extra  heavy  cover,  **         80 

No.  8,  ParHing,  24  pp  ,  extra  heavy  cover,  **  80 

No.  4,  Analysis  (in  preparation)  [A  blotter  is  famished  with  each  book.]...  80 

Crosby's  Greek* 

Oreek  Grammar «... 1  '4  1  00 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  7  Books,  with  notes  and  complete  Lexicon 1  80  1 15 

First  four  books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  fall  and  complete  Lexicon, 

just  issued 1  84  1  00 

Xenaphon*B  Anabasis,  Text  only,  nen  plates.. 86  66 

Lexicon  to  Anabasis 07 

Hanson's  Latin* 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  EDgllsh  Vocabulary 2  00    1  SO 

Latin  Poetry 2  (0   I  60 

Bolfe  k  Gillet's  Cambridge  Course  of  Physics. 

Nataral  Phllotophy 1  84  I  00 

Ohf-mtstry 1  84  1  00 

Astrunomv 1  34  1  00 

Band  B>^k   Pbilotophy  (shorr  course) 86  68 

Hand  Book,  Chemistry 85  68 

Band  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  btar  Maps 1  07  86 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  will  be  »eBt,oa  raoelpt 
of  price  and  20  per  cent  additional  to  pay  the  pottage. 
Gataloguet  and  clrculart  tent  fh^e  00  application.    Gorretpondenoe  tollclted. 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH,  &  CO., 

26  Wathlngton  it.,  Ohlcogo.    86  Park  Place,  New  York.    82  Bromfleld  St.,  Btttoa. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  TO  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


A 


Sarah  A.  Oren,  of  Purdue  University. 


iVERY  man  and  woman  is  a  compound  duality  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  childhood  is  but  the  state  of  development 
for  both.  It  takes  food  varied  in  kind  to  sustain  this 
[S  growth  of  body,  so  also  is  the  mental  pabulum  various 
and  equally  important.  The  American  people,  recognizing  this 
fact,  have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  devising  the  best 
possible  means  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the 
young,  and  our  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  open  to  both 
sexes  and  to  all  races,  attest  this  fact.  The  old-fashioned  coun- 
ter irritants,  birch  and  ferule,  have  long  since  given  way  to  in- 
ductive methods,  and  now  there  is  a  charm  about  school  sur- 
roundings that  for  the  most  part  tempts  and  interests  the  youth. 
But  whatever  affects  this  dual  nature,  either  to  strengthen  or 
to  weaken,  affects  the  child's  progress  in  school.  School  work 
means  discipline  of  mind  and  body.  It  means  growth  of  intel- 
lect; it  means  observation,  reflection,  captivation  of  memory, 
imitation,  construction,  exercise  and  yet  constraint.  It  means 
methodical  tearing  to  pieces  and  systematic  building  up.  From 
baby  prattle,  the  scholar  at  last  unravels  the  thread  of  language 
by  which  thought  is  expressed.     The  school  is  a  community, — 

*Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Indianapolis,  Dec,  1877. 
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an  incipient  body-politic,  >vith  its  laws,  its  principles,  and  its 
aims,  and  can  only  reach  the  highest  attainment  by  patient 
labor,  a  growing  enthusiasm,  and  concert  of  action,  all  of  which 
must  generally  be  acquired  by  the  persistent  effort  and  personal 
power  of  the  cultured  teacher. 

The  many  forces  that  obstruct  the  way  and  hinder  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  desirable  results,  are  familiar  to  every  expe- 
perienced  teacher.  They  are  multitudinous,  both  in  and  out- 
side of  the  school  room.  Likewise,  there  are  many  aids  that 
supplement  the  teacher's  work.  All  will  admit  that  books  are  a 
chief  aid,  being  allies  and  instruments,  the  best  substitute  next 
to  a  good  teacher,  as  a  means  of  education.  Indeed,  a  book  is 
a  voictless  but  a  powerful  teacher,  and  the  lover  of  books  finds 
in  a  well  chosen  library  a  "virtual  university." 

In  the  well  illustrated,  clear,  and  forcible  text-books,  the 
scholar  finds  what  the  living  voice  of  no  teacher  can  always 
supply.  Here,  are  brought  before  the  pupil,  in  a  che^p  form, 
the  written  thoughts  of  artists  in  elocution,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. But  the  books  are  necessarily  limited,  and  the  school  that 
never  gets  outside  of  the  lids  of  McGuffey,  Pinneo,  Ray,  or 
Monroe,  is  hide-bound^  and  the  teacher  that  is  unable  to  so 
waken  up  the  thought  and  desire  for  more  knowledge  in  his 
pupils,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  his  profession.  This  awaken- 
ing calls  for  books,  and  the  call  is  only  fully  met  in  the  public 
library. 

That  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  public  library 
and  schools,  I  think  all  will  admit.  Whether  the  one  is  an  aid 
or  a  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other  is  a  debatable 
question,  and  no  doubt  has  warm  advocates  on  both  sides. 

The  erection  of  the  public  library  is  but  the  supply  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  mental  food.  It  marks  an  era  of  civilization 
and  culture  among  a  people.  The  best  thought  of  poet,  sage, 
philosopher,  artist,  scientist,  divine,  is  here  embodied  in  a  form 
that  can  touch  the  hearts  of  the  living,  and  thus  the  soul  o{  the 
past  becomes  linked  to  that  of  the  present. 

Public  libraries  are  generally  found  in  the  enterprising  cities, 
and  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  school  children  furnish  their 
full  proportion  of  patronage  of  said  libraries.  How  does  this 
affect  school  work?  How  much  does  it  do  towards  teaching 
them   to  read   understandingly  ?     How   much   genius  does   it 
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awaken  ?  How  much  skill  does  it  bring  to  the  hand  ?  How 
rauch  general  information  does  it  store  up  in  the  mind?  How 
much  keenness  does  it  give  to  perception  ?  How  much  power 
to  the  reasoning  faculties?  How  rauch  culture  and  depth  of 
thought?     How  much  knowledge  of  men  and  their  duties? 

There  seems  to  be  a  grounded  suspicion  that  harm  may  rest 
even  under  the  cover  of  library  books,  and  that  too  much  read- 
ing may  result  in  evil  to  the  reader.  That  this  may  be  true,  to 
a  certain  extent,  I  admit ;  but  that  the  chronic  fault-finder  may 
carry  his  objections  too  far,  is  also  true. 

If  the  library  comes  between  the  student  and  his  work — a& 
some  complain  that  it  does — then  the  relation  between  library 
and  school  system  should  be  so  modified  that  the  teacher  -can 
regulate  the  use  of  the  library,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  evident 
that  proper  study  is  interfered  with.  In  this  way,  the  desire  to 
regain  the  lost  privilege  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity upon  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Children  are  naturally  active,  enthusiastic  truth-seekers.  They 
want  to  know  and  to  do  whatever  others  have  known  and  done. 
They  do  not  always  discern  for  themselves  the  good  from  the 
biid,  the  true  from  the  false^  but  I  believe  their  natural  impulses 
are  generally  towards  the  right  direction.  They  are  easily  in- 
fluenced, fiill  of  imagination,  and  always  sanguine.  While 
these  are  dangerous  attributes  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young, — it  is  the  fruitful  soil  wherein  the  teacher  labors.  No 
matter  what  the  tool  used  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  if  only  the 
harvest  comes  at  last  with  the  golden  grain  of  mature  thought, 
and  ripened  seeds  of  virtue.  I  believe  the  teacher  has  the  right 
to  call  in  any  aid  that  helps  to  bring  about  this  glorious  consum- 
mation. 

Men  of  rare  understanding  and  literary  knowledge  are  at  the 
head  of  our  public  libraries,  and  you  will  find  the  best  books 
known  to  every  department  of  literature  attest  the  good  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  their  choosers.  I  am  aware  that  the  critic's 
finger  will  point  to  the  shelves  groaning  under  the  weight  of  so 
light  a  thing  as  fiction^ — and  it  seems  a  pretty  formidable  ques- 
tion, when  I  am  told  that  the  world  over,  whether  in  London, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  Indianapolis,  three-fourths  of 
the  reading  embraces  works  of  fiction.  But  this  seems  very 
natural,  when  we  consider  how  large  a  part  of  our  time  is  given 
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to  meeting  stubborn  and  often  very  unpleasant  facts.  The  rev- 
els of  fancy  often  prove  a  recreation  and  relief  from  the  pain 
and  fatigue  of  labor.  It  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  substitttU 
fiction  for  fact  that  we  find  we  have  builded  on  sand. 

As  I  said  before,  school  work  develops  the  mind — learning  to 
read  creates  a  taste  for  reading,  and  that  teacher  who  is  able  to 
inspire  his  children  with  a  desire  to  read  outside  the  text-book, 
will  find  them  first  seeking  the  realm  of  imagination— y'wwiiillf 
fiction.  It  is  in  their  line  of  thought,  — we  first  must  tread  the 
plains  below,  ere  we  would  climb  to  pinnacles, — so  the  girl  is 
sure  to  learn  all  she  can  of  Fairy-land  of  the  good  little  fairies, 
and  the  bad  little  fairies  that  dwell  therein,  and  the  boy  is  never 
satfsfied  until  he  has  been  ** among  the  bears,"  or  had  a  buffalo 
hunt.  His  hair  never  parts  right  until  his  scalp  has  been  lifted 
in  an  Indian  fight.  Then  there  comes  a  time  when  all  the  chil- 
dren get  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Alcott's  ** Little  Men"  and  "Lit- 
tle Women,"  and  the  story  of  **  Dotty  Dimple"  and  "Little  Run- 
away" is  reflected  and  repeated  in  the  lives  of  little  beings  found 
in  almost  every  home  and  school. 

Hemmed  in  by  walls  and  fences,  as  city  children  are,  it  seems 
but  natural  that  the  boys  should  make  a  few  voyages  with  Oliver 
Optics  in  his  **  Young  America,"  to  foreign  shores.  But  he 
gets  many  good  hints  thereby. 

It  may  happen,  occasionally,  that  a  boy  will  be  tardy  at  school, 
because  of  that  **  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,"  or  he 
may  get  behind  his  class  somewhat  by  spending  **Five  weeks 
in  a  Br.Uoon,"  cr  his  lesson  be  imperfectly  learned  by  his  de- 
scending "Twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  Sea,"  yet,  after 
all,  the  boy  learns  many  truths  from  these  interesting  and,  per- 
haps, exciting  narratives,  because  presented  in  a  manner  his 
mind  can  comprehend. 

A  boy,  seated  in  his  mother's  parlor,  may  spend  "Ten  nights 
in  a  bar-room,"  and  come  out  a  temperance  man  for  life.  Such 
is  the  power  of  a  book. 

But  juvenile  fiction  is  not  strong  enough  diet  for  the  growing 
scholar,  and  it  often  takes  wisdom  and  skill  to  turn  the  tide  of 
thought  into  a  different  channel.  The  deepest  and  most  effec- 
tive work  of  the  well-read  and  thoughtful  teacher  is  to  eg  in- 
terest her  pupils  in  facts  and  principles  that  love  for  fiction  may 
not  have  taken  root  too  deep.     How  to  awaken  an  inter: ^  in 
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scientific^  historical,  and  biographical  knowledge;  how  to  cre- 
ate a  desire  on  the  part  of  students  for  the  more  substantial 
works  of  literature,  is  a  work  worthy  the  effort  of  every  teacher, 
whether  in  the  country  or  city. 

It  is  desirable  to  be  familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  standard  works,  teachers  would 
be  able  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  the  character  of  books  and 
reading,  kindly  leading  the  children  up  to  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  where,  as  they  grow  older  and  more  thoughtful, 
they  will  find  what  is  far  better  than  fictitious  stories. 

Nature  holds  continually  in  her  hands  objects  which  a  teach- 
er, with  a  little  scientific  knowledge,  may  turn  into  lessons  that 
will  produce  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  learn  more  that  men  have 
written  of  natural  history.  Even  with  the  primary  grades^  the 
collection  of  a  cabinet  may  begin,  and  why  not  a  school  library, 
of  reference,  at  least. 

The  mischievous  boy,  who  tries  to  put  a  living  snake  around 
the  neck  of  a  timid  girl,  might  be  encouraged  to  bring  the  snake 
into  the  school  room  in  a  glass-covered  box,  where  all  could 
study  its  structure  and  watch  its  movements,  and  that  boy's 
thoughts  thus  led  from  the  study  of  one  of  earth's  lowest  crea- 
tures up  to  the  reading  and  study  of  higher  things. 

Suppose  the  scholars  be  encouraged  to  collect  all  the  different 
kinds  of  nuts  and  grains,  put  them  into  bottles  and  lable  them, 
how  soon  could  they  be  encouraged  to  read  of  the  cultivation, 
uses,  and  qualities  of  such  nuts  and  grain.  A  few  living  snails 
or  crawfishes,  kept  in  a  jar  of  water  and  something  of  their 
habits  learned,  would  soon  arouse  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
shells  and  their  strange  inhabitants.  Suppose  the  girls  should 
learn  to  catch  moths,  skin  fishes,  and  stuff  birds.  They  learn 
thereby  to  love  God's  creatures,  and  they  will  become  so  inte- 
rested in  the  collection,  classification,  and  preparation  of  these 
natural  objects,  whether  they  be  animals,  flowers,  or  minerals, 
that  they  forget  to  set  their  traps  for  beaux,  and  never  learn  to 
stuff  their  minds  with  the  trash  and  nonsense  of  novels.  The 
sentimental  age  goes  by.  They  read  for  information,  and  such 
girls  will  reach  womanhood  as  fresh,  and  pure,  and  honest,  as 
God  would  have  them.  This  brings  us  to  a  class  of  books 
found  in  libraries  of  a  dangerous  element  to  the  susceptible 
minds  of  youngs  women,  whose  thoughts  are  not  centered  on 
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something  better.  Just  ripening  into  womanhood,  full  of  ro- 
mantic ideas,  desiring  to  please  and  to  be  admired,  they  arc 
readily  caught  up  by  the  words  of  the  novelist,  and  their 
thoughts  find  sympathy  in  the  sentimental  folly  of  the  story  of 
'*love,  murder,  and  matrimony."  The  girl  that  finds  her  level 
and  chief  happiness  in  a  novels  has  entered  a  dream-life  of  false- 
hood, from  which,  if  ever  aroused,  she  will  become  sensible 
of  weakness,  disgusted  with  true  life,  and  disappointed  with 
her  own  lot.  This  novel  reading  impoverishes  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  school  work  or  any  other  useful- 
ness, and  that  mind  which  never  rises  above  this  class  of  fiction 
is  intellectually  dead,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  both  parent 
and  teacher  to  keep  this  class  of  books  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
young  as  far  as  possible,  until  they  have  passed  the  schools  and 
are  established  in  better  things,  after  which  they  will  have  no 
desire  for  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  teachers  of  graded  schools 
in  cities,  where  are  situated  public  libraries,  are  making  excel- 
lent use  of  their  privileges,  reading  the  books  that  bear  largely 
upon  their  duties,  or  that  will  deepen  and  strengthen  their  own 
minds,  and  that  the  pupils  under  them  are  moving  on  from  one 
stage  of  development  to  another,  until  they  graduate  from  the 
high  school  able  to  appreciate  the  best  of  books.  Such  stu- 
dents, almost  without  exception,  meet  with  success  at  whatever 
they  undertake. 

It  may  be  that  the  reading  of  sensational  fiction  in  youth  may 
lead  to  the  j^^r<f/ reading  of  the  sickening  trash  of  "New- York- 
Weekly"  character,  and  even  induce  a  thirst  for  the  low  obscenity 
found  in  certain  books.  Reading  of  this  character  is  a  mental 
arsenic  that  poisons  the  very  soul  and  ends  in  moral  death.  Phy- 
sicians familiar  with  those  nerve  centers  liable  to  be  disordered, 
have  testified  that  the  influence  of  romantic  and  obscene  litera- 
ture is  a  fruitful  cause  of  evil  in  both  sexes.  Whatever  impairs 
the  nervous  force  and  saps  the  virtue  of  youth,  is  a  dangerous 
and  disorganizing  element  in  any  school.  It  is  difficult  to  meet 
such  cases,  for  secret  thought  lies  deep,  and  both  teacher  and 
pupil  will  find  evidences  of  impurity  cropping  out  at  every  point 
in  such  a  boy's  life.  But  I  believe  this  is  oftener  the  natural 
sequence  of  vicious  associations  and  bad  management  while  very 
young,  than  the  result  of  library  reading. 
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I  do  not  think  libraries  need  ever  stand  in  the  way  .of  le- 
gitimate school  work,  and  I  consider  them  one  of  the  strongest 
guards  thrown  around  the  school  children  of  a  city,  where 
snares,  and  temptations,  and  glitter  of  street  are  constantly  al- 
luring them  outside,  into  the  reach  of  evil  associates.  The 
very  book  under  the  arm  of  the  little  urchin,  as  he  goes  to  and 
from  the  library,  is  a  passport  of  safety  which  even  the  hoot 
Macks  are  bound  to  respect.  In  books  children  find  companion- 
ship— the  boy  who  loves  to  read  will  not  always  be  found  on 
the  base-ball  commons,  nor  among  the  street  arabs  at  night. 
The  girl  who  reads  good  books  is  not  always  "dying  with  the 
blues."  She  has  resources  within  herself,  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  others  solely  for  her  mental  supplies. 

Now,  while  I  would  not  advocate  the  turning  loose  of  school 
children  of  all  ages  into  a  great  public  library  to  devour  at  will 
the  book  of  their  choice,  I  would  give  them  considerable  lati- 
tude, and  by  careful  direction  and  a  little  restraint,  let  them  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  authors  of  enduring  merit.  Encour- 
age them  to  collect  from  the  stores  of  gathered  lore  interesting 
facts  and  precious  gems  of  thought  The  teacher  keeping  pace 
with  this  mental  culture,  will  be  able  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
biography  by  teaching  the  children  to  observe  and  honor  the 
actions  of  brave  and  noble  men.  Young  people  are  naturally 
fond  of  explorations  and  exploits,  and,  if  once  interested,  will 
find  enough  for  years  of  reading  on  the  historical  pages  of  our 
world's  countries. 

Boys  are  especially  delighted  with  travels.  Many  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  concerning  men  and  nations,  physical  features 
of  earth  and  its  productions,  animals  and  their  habits,  are  to  be 
found  in  books  of  travel.  The  child  only  needs  to  be  directed 
to  them,  and  the  study  of  geography  will  receive  an  impetus 
thereby  that  will  be  surprising, 

A  taste  for  biography  and  history  being  gained  the  contest  is 
over,  and  the  school  boys  and  girls  are  safely  launched  upon 
the  sea  of  literature,  and  with  such  pilots  and  companions  as 
Guyzot,  Agassiz,  Shakspeare,  Bancroft,  Milton,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Dickens,  and  a  host  of  others,  the  teacher  need  have 
no  fear  of  moral  shipwreck  to  such  students. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  new  century  there  is  greater  need  of 
culture  aud  a  better  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  among 
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teachers  than  ever  before.  Great  lives  are  constantly  going 
out,  but  the  fruits  of  their  experience,  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations, the  principles  of  their  philosophy  are  written  in  many 
books — those  books  are  found  in  the  public  libraries — we  have 
but  to  read  and  assimilate  their  thoughts,  and  hand  them  down 
fitted  to  the  understanding  of  our  pupils.  Who  fails  to  do'this, 
robs  youth  of  a  part  of  a  noble  inheritance. 

Thus  teachers  and  taught,  in  close  sympathy,  may  learn  from 
the  lips  of  the  world's  greatest  authors  the  world's  greatest 
truths,  and  the  pupil  be  drawn,  step  by  step,  from  the  **  highly 
colored,"  beautiful  /)wiz^«  of  youth,  into  fields  oi grander  thought^ 
and  thereby  come  to  a  fuller  development  of  both  mind  and 
character. 


EFFECT  OF  CIVIL   SERVICE    RULES   ON   SCHOOLS. 


AARON    GOVE. 


FROM  the  action  of  the  new  administration  of  the  governmental 
affairs  relative  to  apix>intments  in  the  civil  service  bureaus, 
public  school  systems  throughout  the  entire  country  will  receive 
an  impulse  in  a  more  forcible  way  than  could  those  within  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  have  imparted  in  many  years.  Civil 
service  reform  has  been  urged  by  our  eminent  men  for  a  long 
time; — the  retention  in  office  of  df/Zwho  prove  themselves  wor- 
thy; the  appointment  of  none,  save  for  merit. 

The  importance  of  this  line  of  conduct,  in  school  manage- 
ment, most  of  us  who  read  the  Journal^  appreciate.  So,  indeed, 
does  the  community  at  large;  but  other  issues,  local  or  other- 
wise, change — sometimes  seriously  crippling  if  not  fatally  in- 
juring— the  administration  of  the  school. 

Now,  if  Messrs.  Hays,  Shurz,  Evarts,  et  al.,  persist  in  placing 
in  position  only  the  deserving,  and  as  persistently  retain  those 
who  do  well  their  duty,  the  happy  result  of  their  action  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  people  will  become  accustomed  to  the  re- 
form, and  change — that  curse  of  all  public  institutions — ^will  be 
unpopular.  The  schools  will  surely  feel  it,  and  our  western 
states  be  made,  in  this  thing,  like  Massachusetts,  where  men 
and  women,  who  do  good  school  room  work,  are  retained  for 
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life.  Then  the  conundrum,  **how  to  make  our  business  one  of 
the  professions,"  will  be  answered.  Then  our  school  systems 
will  be  a  power  in  the  country.  God  speed  the  administration 
in  the  work  of  civil  service  reform.  Its  good  effects  will  be 
seen  in  every  tc»wn,  village,  and  family. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  US. 


G.    W.    SNYDER. 


WHEN  will  we  be  natural  and  philosophical  in  our  methods 
of  education  and  school  economy?  When  will  teachers 
find  out  that  the  only  correct  methods  are  based  upon  princi- 
ples: 

1.  The  thing,  then  the  sign. 

2.  The  idea,  then  the  word. 

3.  The  thought,  then  the  sentence. 

4.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

5.  Proceed  from  rudiments  to  principles. 

6.  Proceed  in  general,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind. 

In  all  the  past,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  teaching  that  has  been 
attempted,  has  been  the  reverse  of  the  above,  as 

1.  The  sign,  then  the  thing. 

2.  The  word,  then  the  idea. 

3.  The  sentence,  then  a  struggle  for  the  thought. 

The  last  is  attested  in  the  frantic  struggle  in  etymological  and 
syntactical  parsing;  the  thought  is  lost  sight  of  to  split  hairs 
over  whether  a  word  is  feminine  or  neuter  gender.  Cultivating 
the  powers  of  expressing,  and  then  comprehending  the  grand 
thoughts  of  others,  is  not  attempted  or  attained,  all  because  we 
begin  and  continue  wrong. 

Instead  of  requiring  a  boy  or  girl  graduate  to  parse  or  analyze 
"Thanatopsis,"  or  ** Battle  in  Heaven,"  lead  him  or  her  to 
express  and  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  such  selections.  Let 
them  write  in  their  own  language  the  thoughts  of  the  authors, 
as  seen  in  the  written  page.    A  boy  who  can  correctly  paraphrase 
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such  a  poem  as  '^Thanatopsis/'  has  a  foundation  laid  for  ex- 
pressing himself  of  infinitely  more  value,  than  he  has  who  can 
parse  the  poem  according  to  the  pet  rules  of  any  grammar. 
'  Again.  Take  geography;  the  conception  of  the  average  pu- 
pil, after  he  has  studied  it  for  years,  is  that  geography  is  only  a 
book  filled  with  words  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Countries 
are  only  so  many  colored  spots  upon  the  maps  of  the  book,  and 
so  with  the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Pupils  are  not 
taught  to  realize  that  political  geography  is  a  result  of  physical 
geography — and  that  physical  is  the  result  of  geological  causes- 
far  before  and  of  greater  importance  than  is  the  determining  the 
present  appearance  of  the  land  and  water  surface  of  the  earth. 
Why  cannot  we,  as  teachers,  find  out  that  the  results  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  investigate  our  methods,  find 
the  errors,  and  erase  them  from  our  methods?  The  result 
would  be  better  work  and  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  our 
pxpils. — New  York  School  JoumaL 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  following  article  from  the  Canada  School  /oumal,  con- 
tains many  excellent  suggestions  that  apply  not  only  to  the 
examination  of  teachers,  but  to  the  examination  of  classes  in 
the  higher  grades  of  school : 

1.  In  preparing  for  an  examination^  write  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sidle  of  the  work, — Writing  is  a  much  more  effectual  mode  of 
study  than  reading.  Let  a  student  write  out  from  a  book  seve- 
ral times  any  difficult  proposition,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has 
gained  more  knowledge  of  the  proposition  than  he  could  have 
gained  in  a  much  longer  time  spent  in  merely  reading  it.  The 
method  of  writing,  which  appears  slow  and  laborious,  is  in 
reality  an  important  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

2.  Write  about  the  question  before  you  ^  and  not  about  something 
else, — No  knowledge,  however  correct,  if  it  does  not  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  question,  can  be  taken  into  account.  When  the 
candidate  writes  very  little  about  the  question,  and  very  much 
that  is  foreign  to  it,  the  examiner  will  conclude  that  he  knows 
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but  little  about  it,  and  that  he  is  simply  trying  to  hide  his  igno- 
rance by  a  show  of  knowledge. 

3.  Let  your  answers  be  short  and  to  the  point, — Of  course  your 
answer  must  be  sufficiently  long  to  express  what  the  question 
requires,  but  the  fewer  words  beyond  that  the  better.  Reading 
examination  papers  is  not  amusing  work,  and  no  examiner 
wishes  to  read  more  about  a  question  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
answer  it.  Clearness  of  statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Many  an  answer  that  has  contained  much  correct  matter,  far 
more,  indeed,  than  enough  to  have  answered  the  question  cor- 
rectly, has  been  marked  low,  or  perhaps  has  received  no  marks 
at  all,  simply  because  the  examiner  could  not  unravel  the  mys- 
tery in  which  the  candidate  had  involved  his  answer. 

4.  On  receiving  the  examination  paper,  read  it  all  over  care- 
fully once  or  twice  before  you  begin  to  write, — On  first  reading  the 
paper  you  may,  perhaps,  think  that  there  is  not  a  question  on  it 
that  you  can  answer.  This  is  the  result  of  mere  nervousness. 
On  considering  it  for  a  short  time,  you  will  find  that  light  will 
begin  to  dawn  upon  you.  Take  the  easiest  question  you  can 
find  on  the  paper,  and  write  the  answer  to  it  as  carefully  and  as 
quickly  as  you  can;  then  the  next  easiest;  and  so  on  till  you 
have  done  them  all,  or  until  you  can  do  no  more.  You  will 
find  that  toward  the  end  you  will  be  able  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain what  at  first  appeared  altogether  incomprehensible  to  you. 
There  is  no  more  constant  source  of  failure  at  examinations 
than  the  attempt  often  made  by  candidates  to  answer  in  order 
the  questions  on  an  examination  paper.  In  this  way  he  is  fre- 
quently brought  in  contact  with  the  most  difficult  question  first, 
puzzles  over  it  till  his  mind  gets  into  the  state  of  .that  of  young 
Dombey,  who  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  twenty  penny- 
weights made  one  ounce,  or  twenty  Romuluses  made  one 
Remus. 

^  5.  Give  the  full  work  on  each  question,  and  do  the  work  on  the 
paper  you  are  going  to  hand  to  the  examiner. — The  examiner  wants 
to  see  the  method  by  which  you  obtained  the  result  much  more 
than  the  result  itself.  Even  if  your  final  result  is  wrong,  but 
the  method  of  obtaining  it  be  correct,  he  will  give  you  credit 
for  what  you  have  done,  which  he  could  not  do  unless  he  had 
the  whole  work  before  him.  Never  work  on  a  slate  or  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  then  copy.     By  this  method  you  lose  more  than  half 
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your  time,  and  you  are  far  more  liable  to  make  mistakes  id 
copying  the  work  than  in  doing  it. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  write  the  answer  to  each  question  on  a  sep- 
arate page, — By  doing  this  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  the  ques- 
tions in  order  when  you  have  finished.  Fasten  the  sheets  toge- 
ther at  the  left  hand  upper  corner.  Do  not  leave  the  examination 
room  until  the  time  is  up.  If  you  cannot  do  any  more  ques- 
tions, read  over  what  you  have  done.  You  may  detect  and 
correct  mistakes.  Do  not  sit  up  late  the  night  before  examina- 
tion to  cram.  Study  but  little  during  examination  week.  All 
that  you  may  learn  in  this  way  will  do  you  more  harm  than 
good.  You  will  be  tempted  to  write  too  fully  on  what  you 
have  so  recently  learned,  and  your  mental  vigor  will  be  seri- 
ously diminished. 

7.  Attend  carefully  to  the  style  of  your  answers, — "Dress  docs 
not  make  the  man,"  says  the  old  proverb,  to  which  some  per- 
son adds,  **0f  course  not,  but  when  he  is  made  he  looks  much 
better  by  being  dressed  up."  Style  does  not  make  the  answer, 
but  when  it  is  made  it  certainly  "looks  much  better  by  being 
dressed  up."  When  you  find  a  complicated  mathematical  ques- 
tion on  an  examination  paper,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  some 
easy  method  of  solution.  If  you  cannot  find  such  solution, 
leave  the  question  to  the  last.  Examiners  set  questions  to  test 
your  knowledge  of  principles,  not  your  ability  to  do  mere  me- 
chanical work. 


LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.* 
GEO**^t^.  Brown,  ex-Sup't  Indianapolis  Schools. 


IF  I  were  to  say  that  the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  form 
of  government,  the  happiness  of  the  coming  generation,  the 
condition  of  their  morals,  the  religious  faith  of  the  people,  their 
aesthetic  tastes,  in  short,  the  principles  by  which  the  social  and 
domestic  lives  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us  are  to  be  regulated, 
will  be  determined  by  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in 
teaching  the  English  language  to  the  children,  if  there  are  any 
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Jiere  who  have  had  any  respect  for  my  opinion  upon  educational 
topics,  they  would  declare  that  I  had  ridden  my  hobby  so  long 
that  I  had  become  insane.  Therefore^  I  do  not  say  that,  for  I 
have  no  desire  to  excite  the  pity  of  my  friends.  But  I  believe 
that  upon  reflection,  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  relations  of  langage  instruction  to  human  life  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  a  careful  study  and  criticism  of  the 
principles  and  methods  employed  in  it.  You  will  say  this  be- 
cause upon  examination  into  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  in 
teaching  arithmetic  and  geography,  penmanship  and  drawing, 
you  are  furnishing  your  pupils  with  the  instruments  by  which 
they  may  realize  their  ideas  of  life,  while  it  is  largely  through 
their  reading  and  their  oral  and  written  discourse — /.  ^.,  the  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  with  others — that  their  ideas  of  life  are 
formed.  How  have  you  come  by  your  present  notions  of  duty  ? 
Largely  from  what  you  have  read.  Where  did  you  get  your 
religious  faith  and  convictions?  From  your  reading.  What  has 
developed  in  you  your  love  of  country,  your  patriotism  ?  Your 
reading.  What  has  given  to  you  your  love  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  ?  Your  reading.  Why  do  you  be- 
lieve that  integrity  and  virtue  are  to  be  preferred  to  ignorance 
and  vice  ?  This  conviction  has  been  developed  and  matured 
m  you  through  the  influence  of  the  books  you  have  read.  Your 
thoughts  of  duty,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  home,  of  business,  of 
country,  of  God,  everything  by  which  your  life  is  determined, 
have  been  given  to  you,  or  been  modified  in  you  by  what  you 
have  read.  The  ideas  that  possess  you  and  have  become  the 
guiding  principle  of  your  lives  have  been  implanted  largely  by 
the  literature  you  have  studied. 

Again, — You  have  the  power,  perhaps,  of  interesting  every 
one  in  what  you  say,  of  convincing  all  of  the  correctness  of 
your  opinions,  of  calling  up  at  the  proper  moment  the  thought 
or  illustration  that  will  best  enforce  your  opinion,  of  being  the 
center  of  attraction  at  every  social  gathering.  How  did  you 
acquire  this?  By  long  practice  and  study  you  have  learned  to 
talk.  The  power  to  talk  has  made  you  ready  in  the  use  of  that 
fullness,  that  store,  which  your  reading  has  afforded,  and  has 
begotten  new  and  interesting  thoughts  of  your  own. 

And  again. — If  you  are  methodical  and  exact  in  your  thoughts 
and  expression,  if  every  proposition  is  in  its  proper  place  and 
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SO  defended  by  other  propositions  that  need  no  defense,  that  the 
whole  is  complete,  conclusive,  and  impregnable,  it  is  because 
you  have  studied  and  practiced  long  the  art  of  composition. 

From  your  study  of  literature,  then,  you  have  obtained  your 
material  out  of  which  your  life  and  character,  your  thoughts 
and  feelings,  have  developed.  Through  oral  and  written  com- 
position, you  have  developed  the  power  of  giving  expression  to 
your  life  and  character  so  that  you  have  been  able  to  reach  out 
and  touch  others,  imparting  to  them  something  of  your  own 
virtue  and  receiving  something  of  virtue  from  them  in  return. 

Take  all  of  this  that  I  have  described  out  of  your  life  and 
what  is  left?  Some  facts  of  arithmetic,  some  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  places  upon  the  earth,  some  facts  of  science,  but 
what  a  poor,  miserable,  poverty-stricken  life  it  would  be.  It  is 
a  life  of  all  instrument  and  no  material.  There  is  plenty  of  that 
with  which  to  do,  but  nothing  to  be  done.  The  plane,  the  saw, 
the  hammer,  the  trowel,  the  hod  are  all  prepared  and  at  hand, 
but  there  is  no  brick,  or  mortar,  or  lumber,  or  other  material 
What  sort  of  a  house  would  that  make  ? 

The  science  of  Logic  tells  me  how  to  arrange  my  thoughts, 
but  it  is  literature  that  gives  me  the  thoughts  to  arrange.  The 
science  of  Rhetoric  tells  me  how  to  embellish  my  thoughts  so  as 
convince  and  persuade,  but  my  thoughts  must  come  from  my 
reading  of  books  and  of  men.  Arithmetic  teaches  me  how  to 
compute  interest,  but  where  do  we  learn  of  the  principles  and 
laws  of  trade,  of  the  changing  needs  or  states  of  society  where- 
by the  business  of  the  country  is  modified  ?  Certainly  not  from 
arithmetic. 

If,  now,  my  fundamental  proposition  had  been  that  likrature 
forms  the  chief  source  from  which  our  ideas  of  patriotism,  of 
morals,  of  religion,  are  derived,  and  that  oral  and  written  dis- 
course are  the  prime  agencies  in  adapting  these  ideas  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  in  developing  new 
thoughts  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  no  one  would  think  me 
msane  or  foolish.     Now,  if  literature  is  the  source  from  which 
the  greatest  blessing  to  society  springs,  it  is  also  the  source  of 
some  of  the  direst  evils.     If  there  is  a  literature  that  exalts, 
there  is  also  a  literature  that  debases.     That  which  contains  a 
powerful  agency  for  good  also  contains  a  powerful  agency  for 
evil.     Who  is  to  teach  the  young  learner  how  to  select  that 
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which  is  wholesome  and  reject  that  which  is  noxious?  Primarily 
the  teacher.  With  a  large  majority  of  children,  the  school  is 
much  more  potent  than  the  family  in  forming  these  tastes  for 
reading  and  habits  of  thinking  that  determine  the  character  of 
the  man. 

I  belong  to  that  class  of  radicals  who  believe  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  form  character  more  than  to  make  per- 
fect machines  for  the  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers. 
That  a  high  per  cent  in  honesty  and  integrity,  and  in  noble 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
100  per  cent  in  spelling  or  geography.  That  the  making  of 
men  is  vastly  superior  to  the  making  of  penmen. 

From  all  this  you  will  conclude  that  I  believe  the  forming  of 
a  taste  for  good  reading  to  be  of  vastly  more  value  to  the  stu- 
dent than  anything  else  he  can  learn  in  school,  and  that  the 
power  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others  readily  and  effect- 
ively in  oral  and  written  discourse  is  of  much  more  practical 
value  to  him  and  to  society  than  any  skill  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  attain  in  the  combination  of  numbers.  But  a  taste  for  good 
reading  must  be  formed.  It  is  never  born,  Minerva  like,  full 
grown.  It  must  be  formed,  too,  early;  for  in  these  days  of 
cheap  printing  and  dime  novels,  if  no  effort  is  made  to  induce 
the  pupil  to  enter  the  clean  and  wholesome  drawing-room  of  lit- 
erature, he  will  be  quite  apt  to  gravitate  towards  the  stables  and 
the  pig-sty. 

It  must  be  formed  by  the  teacher,  for  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  whatever  of  hint  or  suggestion  the  child  receives  in  the 
selection  of  his  reading  and  the  mastery  of  its  thought,  comes 
from  the  teacher.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad  by  learning  to  interpret  the  thought  of  both.  The 
boy  who  has  mastered  the  thought  of  Thanatopsis  will  prefer  it 
to  the  Police  Gazette,  if  his  taste  is  not  already  perverted.  He 
will  prefer  it  for  the  same  reason  that  he  prefers  the  odor  of  the 
rose  to  that  of  the  stable.  But  it  is  possible  for  one  to  live  in  a 
stable  so  long  as  it  smells  sweet  to  him. 

Whether  the  pupil  shall  develop  the  power  to  interpret  the 
thought  expressed  upon  the  printed  page  into  thought  that  is  his 
own,  and  shall  form  a  taste  for  good  reading  as  well  as  acquire 
the  art  of  communicating  his  thoughts  to  others,  depends  largely 
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upon  the  principles  and  methods  pursued  by  the  teacher  in  his 
instruction. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  take  our  bearings.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  person's  thoughts  of  government,  of  social  and 
personal  obligation,  of  right  and  wrong,  that  his  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism, of  philanthropy,  and  of  duty  in  regard  to  both  tempo- 
ral and  external  things  are  derived  largely  from  the  literature 
with  which  he  has  become  conversant.  That  his  influence  for 
good  or  evil  upon  others,  and  his  consequent  value  to  society  are 
determined  by  his  power  to  give  a  full  and  forcible  expression 
to  these  thoughts  in  oral  and  written  discourse.  That  his  taste 
for  reading  and  his  power  of  expression  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  instruction  which  he  receives  while  young ;  and  that 
the  effectiveness  of  that  instruction  is  dependent  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  employed  by  the  teacher  in  the  department 
of  his  work  called  Language  Teaching. 

How  much  does  this  differ  from  our  first  proposition  which 
^e  were  all  so  ready  to  pronounce  extreme  and  erratic?  That 
was:  That  the  perpetuation  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  individual  happiness  of  the  members  of  the  coming 
generation,  the  condition  of  their  morals,  their  religious  faith 
and  aesthetic  tastes, — in  fact,  the  principles  by  which  their  so- 
cial and  domestic  lives  are  to  be  controlled,  are  determined  by 
the  principles  and  the  methods  by  which  the  English  language 
is  taught  to  the  children.  That  does  not  look  as  absurd  nov  as 
it  did  when  first  enunciated.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
proximately true,  and  I  believe  also  that  you  believe  that  it  is 
approximately  true. 

What  then  is  our  duty  ?  It  is  plain.  Advance  at  once  the 
study  of  English  to  that  place  in  the  curriculum  of  school  in- 
struction that  its  importance  demands.  Give  it  the  same  study 
both  as  to  principles  and  methods  that  you  have  been  giving  to 
arithmetic,  and  drop  arithmetic  to  the  place  heretofore  occupied 
by  language.  Let  the  reading  lesson  from  this  time  forward 
cease  to  be  the  thoughtless  mouthing  of  words  not  understood, 
and  make  it  a  lesson  in  interpreting  the  thoughts  on  the  printed 
page ;  in  developing  the  thought  of  the  pupil  and  in  expressing 
thought  with  correctness  and  clearness.  Instead  of  teacher  and 
pupil  coming  to  the  reading  class  with  no  study  or  preparation 
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of  the  lesson  and  depending  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
for  whatever  of  good  may  come  out  of  it,  let  the  reading  lesson 
be  thoroughly  prepared  by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  more 
time  and  study  given  to  its  preparation  than  to  that  of  any  other 
branch  taught  in  the  schools.  Let  every  recitation  during  the 
day  be  an  exercise  in  oral  or  written  composition  and  elocution. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  pupil  has  ''grasped  the  thought."  It  is 
BOt  "grasped," — ^it  is  only  half  his  own  until  he  can  crystal- 
lize it  into  words.  Commence  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to 
write  to  train  him  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  writing. 
Continue  this  as  a  daily  exercise  through  the  entire  school 
course,  teaching  him  little  by  little  how  to  study  a  subject,  how 
to  reason  about  and  to  arrange  and  express  forcibly  his  thoughts. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only^  will  we  best  perform  our 
most  important  duty  to  the  children.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  principally,  will  we  be  able  to  make  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
honorable,  conscientious  men  and  women. 

Our  business  is  to  make  men  and  women  by  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  how  to  make  men  and  women  of  themselves,  and 
giving  them  the  inclination  to  do  it. 

Some  of  you  are  now  ready  to  ask,  kow  can  this  be  done  ? 
What  methods  can  be  successfully  employed? 

The  object  of  his  talk  has  not  been  so  much  to  present  a 
method  in  detail  as  to  convince  those  of  you  who  were  not  al- 
ready convinced,  of  the  great  importance  of  a  reform  in  the 
prevalent  methods  of  instruction  in  reading,  composition,  and 
every  other  department  of  English  language  study. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  MEMORANDUM;  OR,  OTHER 
TEACHERS'  SCHOOLS.— III. 


J,    T.    SMITH. 


September  2. — School  opened  this  morning,  and  this  is  the  way 
I  commenced  my  work.  Realizing  that  this  was  a  very  event- 
ful day  for  both  teacher  and  pupils,  I  ''stamped  improvement 
on  the  wings  of  time"  by  being  in  my  school  room  before  any 
of  my  scholars.  I  thank  myself  for  it,  and  I  most  assuredly 
had  my  reward,  for  I  saved  myself  the  ''world  of  trouble"  and 
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the  "confusion  worse  confounded"  that  Mr.  says  he  had, 

on  account  of  arriving  after  the  pupils  had  come  in,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  school  house. 

One  of  my  teachers  wanted  me  to  lock  the  doors,  so  that  the 
scholars  might  be  kept  outside  until  school  time.  But  as  I 
wanted  mine  inside,  and  did  not  want  a  repetition  outside  of 
the  scene  that  was  enacted  at  the  time  our  original  language 
was  confounded,  I  concluded  to  leave  the  doors  open.  The 
children  came  in  and  chose  their  own  seats,  and  as  they  did  so 
I  made  my  politest  bow  and  their  acquaintance  as  naturally  as 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  do,  who  had  to  give  away  Mrs.  Ward's 
new  book  on  **  Sensible  Etiquette"  before  reading  it.  I  did  not 
"put  on"  much,  however,  for  I  long  ago  realized  that  chil- 
dren are  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  see  through  shams;  but 
if  they  are  met  in  a  friendly  spirit  they  will  meet  you  more  thai 
half  way,  and  give  you  both  hands. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  permitted  the  pupils  to  choose  their 
own  seats,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that  I  shall  make  no 
changes,  except  for  very  good  reasons.  I  expect  to  extract 
some  good  from  associations  by  making  examples. 

The  hour  for  opening  exercises  having  arrived,  a  tap  of  the 
bell  quieted  all.  An  appropriate  and  previously  selected  chap- 
ter from  Scripture  was  read  without  comment,  after  which  the 
pupils  were  requested  to  join  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
during  which  exercise  the  arms  were  folded,  the  head  bowed. 
This  done,  and  while  they  were  still  standing,  I  remarked: 
"This  is  the  time  I  usually  call  my  roll,  by  having  each  pupil 
call  his  or  her  number.  In  order  that  we  may  know  how  many 
of  us  are  here  this  morning,  you  will  please  number  by  calling 
I,  2,  3,  etc.,  until  all  have  numbered,"  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cating some  one  to  begin.     "Tstke  your  seats  as  you  number." 

When  they  were  seated,  I  noticed  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
me,  and  all  were  anxiously  waiting  to  see  and  hear  what  next 
might  be  done.  This  is  an  important  moment  for  the  teacher. 
I  think  my  pupils  expected  a  little  speech  right  here,  and  it 
may  be  a  very  good  time  for  a  good  one,  but  it  is  a  very  bad 
time  for  a  poor  one,  and  so,  not  being  very  fluent  in  speech  my- 
self, or  positively  certain  that  I  could  make  a  good  one,  and  not 
wishing  to  do  anything  to-day  which  I  would  repent  to-morrow, 
I  waived  that  part  of  the  programme,  and  went  to  work  by  the 
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rule  which  says  ''deeds  are  better  than  words;  deeds*are  fruits; 
vords  are  but  leaves."  So,  realizing  most  sensibly,  as  every 
teacher,  under  like  circumstances,  should  do,  ''that  constant 
occupation  prevents  temptation,"  I  caused  to  be  distributed  slips 
of  paper,  cut  into  card  size,  which  I  had  previously  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  On  these  cards  I  directed,  from  a  form  which 
I  had  written  on  the  blackboard  early  in  the  morning,  what  I 
wished  each  pupil  to  write.     Here  is  a  copy  of  the  cards: 

Name — Annie  Moore. 

Age — 15  years. 

When  born — 1863. 

Father's  name — ^Thomas  Moore. 

Occupation — Engineer. 

Residence — 161  Spring  street. 

I  did  not  begin  this  work  without  knowing  how  to  finish  it. 
As  soon  as  all  were  through  writing,  I  had  each  pupil  arise  and 
read  what  he  or  she  had  written.  This  gave  me  an  introduction 
to  each  individual  member  of  my  school,  and  when  the  reading 
was  finished,  I  was  able  to  designate  some  one  by  name  to  take 
up  the  cards  and  place  them  upon  my  desk.  When  this  work  was 
completed  I  said,  "I  wish  to  know  more  of  your  history,"  and 
then  briefly  told  them  what  I  wanted  them  to  write.  The  school 
then  engaged  in  writing  out  the  desired  information.  Having 
given  all  ample  time  in  which  to  do  the  work,  a  recess,  somewhat 
longer  than  usual,  was  given.  This  over,  and  all  again  assembled 
in  the  school  room,  I  had  read  the  short  biographical  sketches 
which  each  had  written,  calling  the  names  from  the  cards  on 
my  desk.  This  was,  indeed,  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
exercise  to  both  the  school  and  myself, — to  myself,  because  it 
gave  an  insight  into  the  character  and  ability  of  my  pupils.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  exercise  will  prove  profitable  to  any  teacher 
under  like  circumstances.  In  order  that  the  readers  of  these 
leaves  may  better  understand  what  I  had  done,  I  will  here  give 
place  to  one  of  these  sketches.  It  is  about  a  mean  between  the 
extremes  of  good  and  bad : 

Annie  Wolfe. 

"I  was  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  year  1864.  I  lived 
there  until  I  was  nine  years  old.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
place  to  live.     I  started  to  school  there  when  I  was  six  years  of 
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age,  and  went  on  for  three  or  four  years.  They  have  good 
schools  there,  but  I  had  one  teacher  that  I  did  not  like,  and  I 
did  not  learn  much  with  her.  We  then  moved  to  Evansville, 
Indiana,  where  I  was  put  back.  Evansville  is  a  nice  place  to 
live,  and  they  have  good  schools,  but  I  do  not  think  the  super* 
intendent  had  any  good  reason  for  putting  me  back.  I  went  to 
school  there  for  four  years,  but  when  we  moved  to  this  city  I 
was  again  put  back.  I  hope  we  shall  not  move  any  more  if  I 
have  to  be  put  back  every  time  we  move.  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  is  that  I  do  not  know  as  much  here  as  in  Evansville.'' 

By-the-by,  I  want  to  say,  right  here,  that  I  do  not  just  under- 
stand this  ^'putting  back"  business.  It  is  a  standing  rule.  This 
is  no  exceptional  case.  Pupils  going  from  here  to  other  cities 
are  ''put  back,"  and  vice  versa.  Let  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents think  of  this,  and  try  to  remedy  it. 

The  variety  of  these  exercises  was  the  spice  of  the  reading. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  appear  appropriate,  for  the  reason  that 
they  furnish  work  for  the  pupil,  thought  for  the  school,  and  en- 
able the  teacher  to  learn  many  names  and  to  associate  them 
with  the  right  faces,  sooner,  perhaps,  than  any  other  way.  Be- 
sides, the  school  understood  that  I  knew  what  was  to  be  done 
beforehand,  which  is  something  of  prime  importance  to  every 
teacher  on  the  first  day.  It  is  better  to  make  haste  slowly  and 
to  go  around  a  little  than  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  Some  teachers 
are  very  busy  on  the  first  day  of  school,  yet  do  nothing. 

The  reading  of  the  exercises  noted  above  having  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  noon  hour  near  at  hand,  the  attention  of  the 
school  was  called  to  a  list  of  text-books  and  materials  required 
in  the  school.  The  list  had  been  carefully  written  on  the  black- 
board; all  were  required  to  copy  it,  and  requested  to  supply 
themselves  with  every  article,  if  possible,  before  returning  to 
school  in  the  afternoon.  After  some  instruction  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  leaving  and  entering  the  school  room,  and  seeing  that 
they  left  as  they  were  told,  we  left  the  school  room  feeling  that 
that  we  had  not  been  **  fishing  in  an  empty  pond,"  and  that  we 
could  open  any  school  outside  of  Boston. 

At  noon  I  met  a  teacher  who  said  to  me,  "I  did  not  get  any- 
thing done.  I  had  confusion  and  a  row  in  my  school  all  the 
morning;  it  took  the  most  of  my  time  to  write  notes  to  parents, 
telling  them  what  kind  of  text-books  to  get     I  wish  parents 
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could  learn  some  things."  So  do  I,  and  I  want  to  whisper  to 
70U,  Mr.  Editor,  that  some  teachers  are  like  some  parents — they 
do  not  know  evreything.  But,  perhaps,  for  my  sake,  you  had 
better  not  say  anything  about  this. 

September  3! — How  many  there  are  to  write  long,  continued 
articles  on  the  theory  to  be  practiced  in  the  school  room!  How 
few  there  are  who  write  what  they  really  practice.  And,  Mr. 
Editor,  as  I  intend  to  deny  that  I  ever  wrote  these  "rough 
notes,''  and  to  defend  myself  from  any  reproaches  on  account 
of  them,  will  you  not  say  diey  were  written  by  '<  Hidden  Hand?" 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  JULY  29,  1878. 


Daniel  Kirkwood,  Prof,  of  Astronomy,  State  University. 


A  TOTAL  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,  to  the  astronomer  at  least,  an 
event  of  great  importance;  affording  an  opportunity  not 
otherwise  presented,  for  deciding  various  questions  in  solar  phy- 
sics. The  eclipse  of  July  29  was  very  successfully  observed  at 
numerous  stations  along  the  line  of  totality,  and  the  preliminary 
reports  of  observers  have  been  widely  published.  We  will 
briefly  specify  some  of  the  most  interesting  results. 

I.  The  Discovery  of  an  IntrchMercurial  Planet, — It  is  well 
known  that  the  researches  of  Leyerrier  indicate  a  greater  amount 
of  perturbation  in  the  motion  of  Mercury  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  the  known  planets;  that  such  unex- 
plained disturbance  has  been  referred  to  the  action  of  either  a 
planet  or  a  zone  of  planetary  matter  within  Mercury's  orbit; 
and,  finally,  that  round  spots  have  been  occasionally  seen  pass- 
ing rapidly,  like  interior  planets,  across  the  sun's  disk.  The 
existence,  however,  of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  was  still  re- 
garded as  doubtful  by  many  astronomers  until  the  body  was 
simultaneously  observed  by  Professor  James  C.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Swift  during  the  total  eclipse  of  July  29.  The  brightness  of 
this  new  member  of  the  system  was  estimated  by  the  former  as 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  ^yi  magnitude  star;  by  the  latter,  as 
somewhat  less.     For  the  elements  of  its  orbit  and  the  determi- 
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nation  of  its  true  magnitude,  we  must  await  further  obserrft- 
tions. 

2.  The  Corona, — ^The  observations  of  Profs.  Draper,  Barker, 
and  Morton  are  regarded  as  definitely  determining  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  corona.  It  is  not  an  incandescent  ^as,  but  a  m^ 
teoric  stream  revolving  about  the  sun  and  rendered  visible  in 
perihelion  by  reflecting  the  intense  light  received  from  the  cei- 
tral  luminary. 

3.  The  connection  between  the  sutis  Activity  and  the  meteoroh^ 
col  condition  of  our  Atmosphere, — ^The  observations  of  the  edipse 
of  July  29,  indicate  a  mutual  relation  between  the  solar  and 
terrestrial  atmospheres.     **The  corona,"  remarks  Mr.  Lockyer, 
''was  much  less  brilliant  than  usual.    Those  who  have  observed 
the  greatest  number  of  eclipses  are  strongest  on  this  point   The 
contrast,  perhaps,  is  most  striking  between  this  eclipse  and  that 
of  1 87 1,  observed  in  India.     Now  that  this  fact  is  recognized, 
the  naturalness  of  it  is  apparent  to  everybody.     We  know  that 
the  sun's  activity  and  the  various  meteorological  and  magnetical 
conditions  on  our  own  earth,  which  depend  upon  or  are  con- 
nected with  it,  wax  and  wane  every  eleven  years  or  so.    Thii 
is  termed  the  sun-spot  period.     Thus  the  sun  was  very  active  in 
1 88 1,  and  it  will  be  again  very  active  in  1882.     It  is  very  slug- 
gish now,  and  it  will  be  sluggish  again  in  1889.     ^^  i^7i  ^^ 
had  many  spots,  many  prominences,  many  magnetic  storms  and 
auroras,  heavy  rainfall,  and,  let  me  add,  no  famines  to  speak 
of.     Associated  with  these  we  had  a  large  corona.     This  year 
there  are  no  spots,  the  prominences  are  rare,  the  magnets  were 
never  so  quiet,  there  are  no  auroras,  and  we  are  passing  through 
a  famine  period.    Associated  with  these  we  find  a  small  corona. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  astronomers  agree  that  this  year  another 
connecting  link  has  been  added  to  the  chain  which  binds  to- 
gether the  solar  changes." 

4.  The  serrations  known  as  Baily's  beads  remained  visible, 
according  to  Mr.  Colbert,  for  two  and  a  half  seconds,  indicating 
that  the  mountains  around  the  moon's  disk  are  one  and  a  half 
miles  high. 


Dost  thou  love  life?    Then  squander  not  time,  for  that  is  the 
stuff  life  is  made  of. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  INSIDE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 


JOHN   I.    MORRISON. 


NEARLY  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Convention  met 
that  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  who  composed  that 
body,  but  a  mere  remnant  has  been  spared  to  the  present  hour. 
To  notice  the  many  reforms  grafted  into  the  policy  of  the  State 
by  the  new  constitution,  is  not  proposed  at  present.  This  may 
be  done  at  another  time.  All  that  will  be  attempted  now,  is  to 
refer,  briefly  to  some  of  the  provisions  in  Article  VIII,  entitled 
Education^  and  to  give  a  little  of  its  inside  and  unpublished 
history,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  Committee  on  Education,  be- 
fore it  was  reported  to  the  Convention,  and  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  new  constitution. 

The  standing  Committee  on  Education,  selected  by  the  presi- 
dent chiefly  on  account  of  their  well-known  sentiments  in  favor 
of  free  schools  and  liberal  education,  was  announced  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Messrs.  Morrison,  of  Washington,  Bryant,  May, 
Hitt,  Foster,  Stevenson,  Nofsinger,  Milligan,  and  Blythe. 

This  committee  went  to  work  immediately,  elected  Col.  James 
R.  M.  Bryant,  of  Warren,  secretary,  and  resolved  to  hold 
stated  meetings  weekly,  daily,  when  necessary;  to  compare 
views,  collect  information,  and  take  action  upon  all  subjects  of 
special  reference  by  the  convention.  Without  exaggeration  it 
may  be  added  that  every  member  was  fully  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  heavy  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him ;  and 
long  and  earnest  were  the  conflicts,  before  the  general  princi- 
ples were  settled,  which  should  be  embodied  in  the  final  report 
of  the  committee.  Indeed,  the  first  section  of  the  article,  which 
in  the  main  was  copied  from  the  old  constitution,  gave  rise  to 
many  warm  and  exciting  discussions.  A  close  comparison, 
however,  will  reveal  differences  vitally  important  to  the  success 
and  efficiency  of  the  whole  scheme.  By  the  new  constitution, 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools  is  established, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all. 
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Under  the  old  constitution  all  was  chaos  and  uncertainty;  and 
the  legislature  was  authorized  to  act  ''as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit."  By  the  new,  every  provision  is  mandatory.  The 
system  cannot  remain  inert,  it  must  be  in  active  operation; 
it  must  have  motion ;  it  must  move  everywhere  and  at  all  times; 
and  it  must  be  uniform.  While  every  word  in  this  first  section 
was  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  there  was  none  that 
was  canvassed  with  more  care  and  diligence  than  the  word 
''uniform."  One  member  of  the  committee  contended,  with 
great  zeal  and  pertinacity,  that  "equitable"  was  the  proper  word; 
but  a  wiser  and  better  judgment  preponderated,  and  this  term 
was  allowed  to  stand. 

The  second  section,  which  particularizes  what  the  principal 
of  the  Common  School  Fund  shall  consist  of,  was  adopted  m 
committee  after  much  labor  and  painstaking,  especially  the 
clause  which  makes  the  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
county  seminaries  and  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  state,  and  all  forfeitures  that  may  accrue,  a 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  common  school  fund.  It  was  ear- 
nestly contended  that  all  moneys  arising  from  such  sources 
should  be  regarded  as  so  much  annual  income,  and  be  applied 
as  fast  as  it  accrued  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  tuition. 
But  a  majority  of  the  committee  would  entertain  no  proposition 
which  did  not  contemplate  a  constant  addition  to  the  principal 
of  the  fund — an  ever  swelling  tide — to  such  an  extent  as  would, 
within  a  limited  time,  produce  an  income  amply  sufficient,  with- 
out any  supplement  from  taxation,  to  educate  every  child,  of 
suitable  age,  in  the  state. 

This  point  being  settled,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  adoption 
of  the  third  section  without  much  debate,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  sharp  criticism  on  the  redundancy  of  the  phrase  "to  no 
other  purpose  whatever,"  in  the  second  clause,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever."  Although  the  retention  of  this  phrase  was  said  to 
be  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  chairman,  yet,  in  the  light 
of  experience,  its  necessity  has  been  fully  vindicated;  and  it  is 
believed  that  no  true  friend  of  common  schools  can  be  found, 
at  the  present  day,  so  hypercritical  as  to  extract,  if  he  could^ 
this  clincher  from  the  constitution. 
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The  sixth  section,  which  held  the  several  counties  liable  for  so 
much  of  the  fund  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  interest  thereon,  met  with  very  formida- 
ble opposition,  when  first  suggested  in  the  committee;  but  when 
it  was  shown  that  this  section  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  law  al- 
ready upon  the  statute  books,  all  opposition  was  withdrawn. 
This  section  has  done  its  full  share  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  principal,  and  securing  the  payment  in  full  of  all  the  accru- 
ing interest. 

For  the  seventh  section  which  makes  all  trust  funds  remain 
inviolate,  the  state  is  indebted  to  the  late  Hon.  John  Pettit, — 
a  member  of  the  committee,  but  one  of  the  ablest  delegates  of 
the  Convention. 

For  the  eighth  section  which  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  must  alone  be  held  responsible.  By  a  majority  vote 
in  committee  this  section  was  stricken  out  from  the  final  report 
The  potent  argument  used  to  defeat  the  measure,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  an  additional  State  officer,  and  the  consequent  expense 
of  maintaining  such  an  office.- 

The  news  of  the  decision  of  the  committee  in  rejecting  the 
section  was  received  with  very  great  alarm  by  its  friends  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention.  It  was  regarded  as  a  fatal  blow  against 
the  State's  undertaking  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State. 
Without  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  public  funds  from  pillage  and 
misappropriation,  as  well  as  a  head  to  guide  the  general  system 
and  mould  it  into  proper  form,  it  was  believed  that  the  whole 
system  would  soon  become  a  wreck ;  as  certainly  as  the  richly 
laden  vessel,  when  deprived  of  a  captain,  to  keep  its  reckoning 
and  control  its  helm.  In  the  midst  of  general  despondency, 
the  chairman,  having  found  a  few  sympathizing  friends  who 
proffered  their  support,  determined  to  submit  the  rejection  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  convention.  To  his  great  relief,  after 
a  somewhat  stormy  debate,  the  additional  section  was  adopted, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a  vote  of  78  to  50. 

To  satisfy  any  regrets  that  the  term  of  office  was  not  made 
four  years  instead  of  two,  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  the  aid  re- 
ferred to  was  promised  on  the  express  condition  that  the  term 
of  office  should  be  limited  to  two  years. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  «t 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Jouknal  changed,  gire  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

As  the  State  Superintendent  has  been  too  busy  this  month  to  prepare  the 
Official  as  usual,  it  is  omitted.    It  will  i^pear  regularly  hereafter. 

Mrs,  Why  will  people  persist  in  mis-pronouncing  "  Mrs."  It  seems  to  be 
the  rule  to  mis-pronounce  it  even  among  teachers.  Remember  that  the  pn^ 
pronunciation  is  missus  and  not  mistress. 


TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


The  teacher  who  faib  to  inspire  in  his  pupils  a  desire  to  read,  and  neglects 
to  direct  them  in  Vhat  to  read  and  how  to  read,  fails  in  one  of  his  highest 
duties.  When  a  teacher  has  created  in  a  child  a  Iotc  for  books  and  has  taught 
him  how  to  use  them  properly,  he  has  done  much  toward  guarding  that  child 
against  bad  associations  and  bad  habits,  and  much  toward  making  him  an  up- 
right, intelligent  citizen. 

Public  libraries  are  great  benefactors  to  the  community  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  if  teachers  would  examine  the  law  on  the  subject  and  go  to  wok 
in  the  right  way  they  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  multiplied  many  fold  in  this 
state. 

A  good  *^  reference"  school  library  b  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  teacher  wfaa 
will  work  for  it.     Public  libraries  and  reference  libraries  are  comparatively 
scarce,  but  a  township  library  already  exists  in  every  township  in  the  state. 
While  these  are  very  much  neglected,  and  in  many  instances  nearly  lost,  in 
most  of  them  may  still  be  found  many  good  books.    Because  these  books  are 
old  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse ;  but  most  of  them  are  standard 
works,  and  "just  as  good  as  new"     We  insist  that  teachers  shall  go  to  these 
libraries,  learn  what  books  are  in  them,  and  then  not  only  use  them  them- 
selves, but  encourage  their  pupils  to  do  the  same — encourage  them  not  in  a 
general  way,  but  in  a  definite,  practical  way.     Do  not  say  "  I  wotdd  like  to 
have  every  boy  and  girl  in  school  go  to  the  library  and  get  some  good  book 
to  read.     Every  one  ought  to  have  some  profitable  way  in  which  to  employ 
these  long  winter  evenings ;  and  if  you  will  spend  all  your  lebure  time  in 
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/  ret   ng  some  good  book  you  will  be'surprised  to  find  how  much  you 
lear  ed  when  spring  comes,"     Do  not  say  this  or  anything  like  it,  but  s 


have 
some- 

'  thing  like  the  following:  "John,  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  your  next 
'  lomposition  on  Peter  the  Great;  you  will  find  his  life  in  the  library.  James, 
70a  may  take  for  your  subject  *  Alexander  the  Great.'  You  will  find  his  life 
in  the  library,  and  you  can  also  find  an  account  of  him  in  the  second  volume 
of  Rollin's  Ancient  History.  Mary  may  take  for  her  subject '  The  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon/  and  Jane  may  take  the  <  Pyramids  of  Egypt.'  You  can 
both  find  something  on  your  subjects  in  the  first  volume  of  Rollin's  History. 
Joseph,  you  may  read  <  Ivanhoe/  and  tell  us  about  it." 
^  Some  such  suggestions  as  these  will  give  direction  and  point  to  the  reading 
and  make  it  most  profitable,  and  in  this  way  these  unused  labraries  may  be 
Bade  a  source  of  great  good. 

The  next  legislature  ought,  by  all  means,  to  empower  townships  trustees  to 
levy  a  light  tax,  say  one  or  two  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  these  libraries.  A  few  new  books  added  each  year  would  have 
the  effect  to  keep  up  the  interest,  and  render  all  the  books  more  attractive. 
An  old  piece  of  goods  placed  with  a  new  stock  is  frequently  the  first  choden. 
Teach  the  children  to  read. 


BISHOP  TALBOT  w.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  an  address  recently  made  by  Bishop  Talbot,  Episcopal  bishop  for  In- 
diana, upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  St.  Anna's  School  in  Indianai)olis, 
among  other  criticisms  upon,  the  public  schools,  he  charged  that  they  utterly 
failed  to  develop  the  child's  moral  nature.  We  regretted  to  hear  Bishop 
Talbot  make  such  a  statement,  for  it  was  proof  that  he  was  either  a  religious 
bigot  or  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  When  he  says  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the  land  aim  simply  to  "cram  the  mind 
with  dates  and  facts,"  and  neglect  the  child's  higher  nature,  he  either  igno- 
rantly  or  maliciously  utters  a  vile  slander.  The  writer  has  spent  most  of  his 
time,  since  the  first  of  August,  in  visiting  teachers'  county  institutes,  reaching 
firom  one  to  four  each  week,  and  he  cannot  recall  one  in  which  it  was  not 
urged  upon  teachers  that  their  chief  duty  is  to  develop  the  moral  character 
di  the  child — that  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  that  end  is  character.  The  State  Superintendent  preaches  this  doc- 
trine wherever  he  goes ;  and  to  the  writer's  certain  knowledge  every  State 
Superintendent  back  for  seventeen  years  has  urged  the  same  idea.  This 
Journal  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  its  readers  that  the  child's 
nature  is  threefold — ^physical,  mental,  moral,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  mora/.  The  school  journals  of  the  country,  generally,  take  the  same  view, 
and  the  leading  educators  of  the  country,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  join 
the  journals  in  promulgating  this  sentiment.  The  great  body  of  teachers  fall 
in  with  the  same  thought  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  realize  their  high 
ideals.      In  the  face  of  this  almost  universal  sentiment  among  teachers, 
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Bishop  Talbot  is  inexcusable  for  uttering  the  sentiment  he  did:  if  he  'id  it 
ignorantly,  his  ignorance  is  inexcusable. 

If  the  Bishop  wishes  to  say  that  religious  d(^;ma  and  sectarianism  should  be 
taught  in  school,  and  the  public  schools  do  not  teach  either,  he  has  a  right  to  fail 
opinion  and  his  statement  will  be  true.  The  public  schools  have  nothing  to 
do  with  partisan  politics  or  partisan  religion.  That  the  catechism  is  exdaded 
from  a  school  does  not  argue  at  all  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  children 
is  being  neglected,  or  that  the  school  is  a  ^'Godless"  one.  It. is  divined tbt 
just  here  is  where  the  Bishop  makes  his  mistake;  he  confounds  rehgiooi 
dogmas  with  the  development  of  moral  character,  and  makes  the  latter  d» 
pend  upon  the  former,  whereas  they  are  entirely  distinct 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  in  the  Bishop's  position  should  be  called 
upon  to  misrepresent  and  berate  other  schools  in  order  to  build  up  his  owi^ 
when  his  own,  if  it  is  such  a  school  as  he  hopes  to  make  it,  should  find  plentf 
of  work  and  patronage  in  supplementing  the  public  schools.  If  St.  Anoi*s 
school  is  a  good  one,  it  should  be  Ubendly  supported,  and  doubtless  will  be. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  find  fault  with  church  schools  or  vhM 
they  teach,  nor  to  unjustly  criticise  the  views  of  Bishop  Talbot,  but  to  vindi- 
cate the  public  schools  from  what  is  believed  to  be  a  base  slander. 


TEACHING  LANGUAGE. 


No  greater  misconception  exists  in  the  minds  of  teachers  than  that  cfaildm 
will  learn  to  use  language  correctly  by  committing  to  memoiy  rules  and  dc6> 
lions,  and  by  learning  to  "analyze"  and  '^ parse*'  correctly.  The/^Mf^ii 
that  children  learn  language  in  this  way :  the  fact  is  they  do  no  such  thing. 
As  a  rule,  we  neither  talk  nor  write  by  rule. 

The  study  of  grammar  as  a  science,  when  pursued  in  a  proper  way,  is  aa 
excellent  mental  discipline,  and  has  its  place  and  its  value  in  language* 
study,  but  it  contributes  very  little  towards  the  proper  use  of  language.  If 
they  acquire  bad  habits,  these  can  only  be  corrected  by  drill  in  the  correct 
forms.  The  fact  that  many  correct  grammarians  make  frequent  mistakes 
when  speaking  extemporaneously,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  statement  Every 
lesson  from  the  first  day  in  the  primary  school  to  the  end  of  school  life  should 
in  some  degree  be  a  language  lesson.  The  teacher  should  use  any  exercise 
and  eveiy  exercise  to  teach  children  to  express  themselves  correctly.  A  child 
will  correct  a  bad  habit  in  speech  much  more  readily  at  six  than  at  sixteen. 
When  a  child  mispronounces  a  word  or  makes  an  awkward  statement,  it  is  t 
waste  of  time  to  point  out  the  mistake,  unless  the  child  is  required  to  make  tht 
correction  himself »  If  half  the  time  now  spent  in  analyzing  and  parsang 
should  be  spent  in  teaching  children  to  express  themselves  correctly — in  sayimg 
just  what  is  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  making  statements  about  it,  the  bene* 
ficial  results  would  be  vastly  greater  than  at  present.  For  example:  Instead 
of  spending  all  the  time  in  parsing  and  analyzing  correct  sentences,  suggest 
such  as  the  following,  and  require  the  boys  and  the  girls  to  correct  or  make 
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dear,  and  give  reasons:  '*A  young  woman  died  in  my  ndgborhood,  yester- 
day, while  I  was  preaching  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication."  « I  saw  a  man 
digging  with  a  Roman  nose.''  '*  Wanted — A  room  by  two  gentlemen  thirty 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide."  ''A  wealthy  gentleman  will  adopt  a  little 
boy  with  a  small  family."  "  The  hotel  will  be  kept  by  the  widow  of  the 
fonner  landlord,  Mr.  Brown,  who  djed  last  summer  on  a  new  and  improved 
plan."  **  That  is  the  man  where  I  board."  After  the  technicalities  of  gram- 
mar have  been  mastered,  it  is  doubtless  a  profitable  exercise  to  analyze  and 
paise  such  a  poem  as  '*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man/'  or  "  Thompson's  Seasons/' 
but  it  would  be  vastly  more  profitable  to  analyse  the  thought  of  the  author, 
aod  translate  it  into  good  English  prose. 


IS  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  LEGAL? 


As  teachers  are  frequently  prosecuted  and  fined  the  question  is  often  asked, 
"Is  a  teacher  justifiable,  under  the  law,  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  un- 
der any  circumstances  ?"  The  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  they  have, 
provided  it  is  done  in  the  proper  manner.  The  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the 
parent  for  the  time  being,  and  may  do  whatever  the  parent  may  do  towards 
controlling  the  conduct  of  children. 

Judge  Gregory,  of  Lafayette,  recently  decided,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  "  that 
a  parent,  striking  a  child  in  anger,  commits  assault  and  battery." 

In  the  case  of  Cooper  vs,  Mcjunkins,  4  Ind.  p.  290,  Judge  Stuart,  in  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  Teachers  should,  therefore,  understand  that 
whenever  correction  is  administered  in  anger  or  insolence,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  in  moderation  and  kindness,  accompanied  with  that  affectionate 
moral  suasion  so  eminently  due  from  one  placed  by  the  law  in  ^oco  parentis' — 
m  tkt  place  of  the  parent — the  court  must  consider  them  guilty  of  assault 
and  battery.  In  this  case  the  parent  and  teacher  are  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  regards  this  question." 


ECONOMICAL  COMMISSIONERS. 


There  are  still  a  few  Boards  of  Commissioners  in  the  state  who  are  so  eco- 
lomical  that  they  refuse  to  furnish  their  county  superintendents  offices,  sta- 
tionery, to  pay  for  necessary  printing,  or  to  do  anything  for  them  except  to 
allow  their  bare  per  diem^  and  that  the  law  happily  puts  beyond  the  commis- 
sioneis'  control.  Other  county  officers  are  furnished  offices  and  stationery 
without  stint,  while  their  perquisites  make  their  yearly  incomes  in  all  cases 
large,  and  in  some  cases  enormous.  In  Marion  county  the  sheriff's  office  is 
said  to  be  worth  $50,000  per  year.    The  superintendents,  in  some  counties. 
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arr  compelled  to  keep  their  offices  in  tbeir  hats,  or  pay  the  rent  for  them  oit 
of  their  already  too  meagre  salaries. 

The  office  of  School  Superintendent  is  the  most  impor|puit  one,  to  the  pe»> 
pie,  in  the  county,  and  it  requires  more  education  and  ability  to  fill  it  properly 
than  to  fill  any  other  county  office,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  poorly  paid. 

These  commissioners  justify  their  tight-fisted  course  on  the  ground  that  tbe 
law  says  that  the  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  no  ^  perquisites."  Thej 
seem  to  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  "perquisite"  means  something  "in  liei 
of  or  added  to  a  salary,''  and  that  the  State  Superintendent  and  one  of  the 
best  law  firms  in  the  state  have  decided  that  *'  necessary  expenses  in  the  line 
of  prescribed  duties  are  not  perquisites." 

Money  paid  for  these  purposes  need  not  necessarily  go  through  the  superin- 
tendent's hands,  and  if  his  salary  is  not  increased  thereby,  by  what  hook  or 
crook  could  it  be  denominated  a  perquisite  ? 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  commissioners  in  most  of  the  counties  take 
broader  views  of  their  duties,  and  hold  in  higher  regard  the  educational  in- 
terests of  their  counties. 


GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


In  most  of  the  counties  of  this  state  the  grading  of  country  schools  is  a 
demonstrated  fact.     In  a  very  few  counties  the  attempt  to  grade  is  being 
made,  this  year,  for  the  first  time.     We  know  of  no  county  in  which  the  su- 
perintendent has  gone  to  work  in  earnest,  and  had   the  support  of  the  teach- 
ers, where  the  grading  has  not  been  worked  up  to  a  very  satisfactory  conditio! 
by  the  third  year — it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  forced  at  once  without  doing 
great  injustice  to  many  of  the  more  advanced  scholars.     Wherever  this  grad- 
ing has  been  done,  great  benefits  appear.     It  materially  lessens  the  teach- 
er's work  by  enabling  him  to  better  classify  his  school,  and  it  saves  time  to 
the  pupils  by  reducing  their  work  to  a  system,  so  that  one  teacher  is  not  con- 
tinually undoing  what  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  by  providing  each  one 
with  a  full  list  of  studies.    A  pupil  cannot,  as  of  old,  pursue  one  or  tiro 
branches  of  study  and  ignore  others,  but  must  take  the  full  work  of  his  gmdi^ 
vnless  for  good  reasons  assigned. 

Further:  When  the  County  Board  has  prescribed  a  '* Course  of  Studj,'' 
and  the  superintendent  has  ordered  its  use,  the  teacher  is  relieved  from  a  va^ 
deal  of  personal  responsibility,  and  can  say  with  effect  to  a  parent  who  docs 
not  wish  his  boy  to  study  grammar  because  **  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  him,"  the 
Board  and  superintendent  have  arranged  what  they  thought  was  the  best,  and 
I  have  no  authority  to  change  it.  The  practicability  and  the  wisdom  of  grad- 
ing the  district  schools  are  not  doubted  by  any  one  who  knows  anything  prac- 
tically about  the  matter.  In  the  few  counties  in  which  this  grading  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  let  the  teachers  join  heartily  in  the  work,  and  the  good 
results  will  in  due  time  appear  and  be  acknowledged  by  all. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  AUGUST,  1878. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

"  The  electric  telegraph,  which  was  invented  by  Prof.  Morse,  an  American, 
\a&  greatly  facilitated  business  by  bringing  all  parts  of  the  world  into  comma- 
■ication.  *         50. 

1.  Give  three  letters  which  should  be  each  one  space  high;  two  letters 
ene  and  one-fourth  spaces  high ;  two  letters  two  spaces  high ;  one  letter  one 
and  one  half  spaces  below  the  base  line ;  and  two  lettCTS  that  are  five  spaces 
in  length.  10  pts.,  I  each. 

2.  In  teaching  penmanship  would  you  take  up  the  letters  alphabetically, 
•r  as  classified  without  reference  to  form  ?  10. 

3.  Upon  what  does  the  slant  of  connecting  lines  depend  in  all  writing? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  five  letters  and  exemplify  two  different  kinds  of  shading. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Space  properly,  by  ruled  lines,  the  distance  between  two  of  the  ruled 
lines  of  your  paper.  Write  upon  the  middle  line  the  word  **  friendship,^^ 
giving  to  each  letter  the  required  number  of  spaces.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of  penman- 
ship in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  upon  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Reading. 

The  boys  of  Iceland  must  be  content  with  very  few  acquaintances  or  play- 
nates.  The  valleys  which  produce  grass  enough  for  the  farmer's  ponies,  cat* 
tie  and  sheep,  are  generally  scattered  widely  apart,  divided  by  ridges  of  lava 
so  hard  and  cold  that  only  a  few  wild  flowers  succeed  in  growing  in  their 
cracks  and  hollows.     St,  Nicholas  for  /anuary,  '76. 

(a)  What  information  should  be  given  children  about  Iceland,  before  read- 
ing this  selection  ? 

(b)  What  information  should  they  get  for  themselves  ? 

(c)  How  will  you  lead  children  to  see  clearly  why  the  children  in  Iceland 
«Qst  have  few  playmates  ? 
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(d)  What  words  in  this  lesson  will  require  special  drill  in  proniuidation? 
Why? 

(e)  Why  take  such  a  selection  as  this  for  a  reading  lesson  ?    5  pts.,  4  eadL 

Arithmetic. — i.    Define  a  decimal  fraction;  a  prime  number. 

2pts.)  5  eadu 

2.  How  many  feet  in  .012  of  a  mile  ?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  In  division  of  decimals  why  do  you  point  off  as  many  places  in  the 
quotient  as  the  number  in  the  dividend  exceed  the  number  in  the  divisor? 

10. 

4.  Bought  stock  at  5  per  cent  discount  and  sold  it  4  per  ceni  premimn, 
and  gained  ^750.     What  was  the  amount  of  stock  sold?         Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  How  do  you  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  of  money  for  years,  months, 
and  days  at  8  per  cent?     State  in  full.  10. 

6.  What  number  divided  by  3-5  will  give  a  quotient  of  25? 

Proc  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  A  wishes  to  obtain  from  a  bank  |i.ooOy  on  90  da3rs  time,  at  10  per  cent 
interest     For  what  sum  must  he  give  his  note?  Proc.  7 ;  ans.  3. 

8.  An  estate  of  ^9,600  is  to  be  divided  between  two  children  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ages,  which  are  8  years  and  1 1  years  respectively.  How  mncfa 
will  each  receive?     Perform  by  analjrsis  and  by  proportion.        2  pts.,  5  eadi. 

9.  How  can  you  find  one  of  the  three  equal  factors  of  a  number?        la 
10    A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days.    B  and  C  in  9  days,  and 

A  and  C  in  6  days.     How  long  will  it  take  each  to  do  it  ?  lOi 

Geography. — i.  What  two  great  river  systems  drain  the  Pacific  Slope? 

a=5;  b=5. 

2.  Describe  the  river  Danube,  and  name  the  three  principal  countris 
through  which  it  flows.  4  pts.,  2)^  each. 

3.  Name  five  principal  productions  of  the  EUistern  States.    5  pis.,  2  each. 

4.  Name  the  two  countries  which  have  the  most  extended  dominions  in 
the  world.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Name  five  rivers  that  flow  into  the  waters  north  of  Europe. 

5  pts.,  2eacL 

6.  In  what  States  and  Territories  do  the  Rocky  Mountains  lie  ? 

^  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  city  lies  immediately  on  the  Equator  ?  la 

8.  What  relation  do  volcanoes  bear  to  oceans?    Near  what  ocean  do  most 
of  them  lie?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Name  the  three  large  river  courses  in  Indiana. 

3  pts.     Take  off  4  for  each  pt.  omitted. 
10.    Of  what  five  nationalities,  chiefly,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana? 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

Grammar. — i.    What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  a  given  expression 
is  ungrammatical  ?  10. 
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2.  (a)  Into  how  many  classes  are  verbs  divided  ? 

(b)  Name  them,  and  give  example  of  each  class.  si*=5;  b=i5. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive  case  of  nouns.       10. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  with  a  compound  subject  and  an  unmodified  predicate. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Write  the  possessive  case,  plural,  of  /,  tkou^  he^  this  man^  that  boy. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Why  should  we  write  ^^such  a  one^^  instead  of  ^such  an  one  /*"         10. 

7.  Designate  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the  modifiers  of  each,  in  this 
sentence :  *^A  history,  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  true,  may  on 
the  whole  be  false."  10. 

8.  Parse  all  the  words  in  this  sentence :  "  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
45w."  5  pts,,  2  each. 

9.  (a)  Write  two  niles  for  the  use  of  parenthetical  marks. 

(b)  Give  sentences  in  illustration.  a=5 ;  b^5. 

10.    Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections : 

**  It  was  not  him  who  I  spoke  to  about  you  ?  io» 

History. — i.  What  European  nations  founded  colonies  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States?  20. 

2.  What  changes  of  territorial  boundaries  in  the  United  States  were  made 
by  the  "  Treaty  of  Paris,"  in  1763  ?  20. 

3.  (a)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  "  Emancipation  Proclamation." 

(b)  When  and  by  whom  was  it  made  ?  a-rr:i5;  b=5. 

4.  What  were  the  objects  of  the  European  colonists  in  settling  in  this 
country  ?  20. 

5.  What  are  meant  by  the  so-called  '^Alabama  Claims  ?"  20. 

Physiology. — i.    (a)  What  are  the  tendons?     (b)  What  their  use? 

a=5;  b=5. 

2.  What  time  is  required  for  all  the  blood  in  the  body  to  pass  through  the 
heart?  la 

3.  Suppose  the  brachial  artery  of  one  of  your  pupils  were  cut,  what  mea- 
sures would  you  use  to  save  life  ?  ID. 

4.  What  gases  compose  pure  air  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  does  the  blood  take  up  from  the  inspired  air  ?  10. 

6.  Name  the  coats  of  the  eye.  3  pts.,  4,  3,  3. 

7.  Upon  what  nerve  does  the  sense  of  sight  depend?  10. 
S.     When  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  aorta  what  prevents  its  return,  as  di- 
lation of  the  ventricle  takes  place  ?  10. 

9.     What  causes  the  pulse  ?  10. 

10.     Name  the  bones  of  the  left  lower  extremity. 

6  pts.     Take  off  2  for  each  pt  omitted. 

Theorv  and  Practice. — i.    Why  should  the  teadier  make  daily  prepa- 
ration for  conducting  recitations  ?  20. 
2.     What  should  such  preparation  include  ?  20» 
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3.  When  may  a  text-book  be  properly  used  in  conducting  a  recitation  ? 

4.  (a)  Should  a  teacher  ever  make  use  of  the  questions  in  a  text-book  in 

conducting  recitations  ? 
(b)  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  a^io;  b=ia 

5.  Give  two  or  more  suggestions  or  directions  respecting  the  airangement 
of  lessons.  20» 


INSTITUTES. 


The  following  are  the  notices  of  all  the  Institutes,  so  far  as  reported.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  make  a  short,  permanent  record  of  each  Institute  held,  if  sa- 
perintendents,  or  secretaries,  will  favor  us  with  the  facts. 

Fayette  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Connersville^ 
August  26.  To  make  our  institutes  strictly  first  class,  our  teachers  have  or- 
ganized^themselves  into  an  association  known  as  the  Fayette  County  Teach- 
ers' Association.  It  invested  the  executive  committee  with  the  power  to  levy 
on  each  of  its  members,  at  our  regular  county  institutes,  a  sum,  not  to  exceed 
one  dollar,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  suitable  number  of  first  class  in- 
structors. The  committee  secured  the  services  of  some  of  our  best  educa- 
tional talent,  of  which  were  State  Sup't  Smart,  Presidents  White  and  Moss, 
well  known  to  all ;  president  John,  of  Moore's  Hill  College ;  S.  S.  Hamill^ 

the  elocutionist ;  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University ;  McFarlan,  of  the 

Agricultural  College  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  the  venerable  Elijah  A.  Bums, 
author  of  Burns's  Grammar.     Besides  these  three  of  our  normal  teacben, 
Dr.  R,  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  W.  E.  Lucas,  of  Cornell,  Mrs.  M.  Thrasher, 
formerly  of  the  Milton  high  school,  and  some  of  our  home  talent,  gave  in- 
struction.    One  commendable  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  night  lectures. 
These  continued  for  three  evenings  of  the  week,  one  evening  being  occupied 
by  Prof.  Hamill's  readings.    The  work  done  in  the  institute  was  thorough, 
instructive,  and  practical.     It  was  the  general  verdict  that  we  had  the  best 
institute  ever  held  in  the  county.     County  Sup't  J.  S.  Gamble,  deserves  much 
credit    The  enrollment  exceeded  seventy-five,  and  many  were  present  who 
did  not  enroll.  •  ♦ 

Jackson  County.— The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  the  county  sop't, 
A.  J.  McCune.  The  principal  instructor  for  the  week  was  J.  P.  Patterson,  who 
devoted  himself  to  Elementary  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  His- 
tory, and  who,  during  the  week,  presented  for  the  consideration  the  teachexs 
500  experiments  and  specimens.  A  little  sheet,  called  <*  The  Institute  Da3y/^ 
was  published,  which,  containing  as  it  does  a  synopsis  of  the  work  done  in 
the  Institute,  will  be  a  valuable  note  book,  which  the  teacher  can  consult 
during  his  year's  work.  In  this  paper  we  find  Prof.  Patterson's  experiments 
tabulated  and  put  in  such  a  form  that  a  teacher  who  witnessed  the  experiments 
need  have  little  trouble  in  reproducing  them. 
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NoBLB  County. — The  County  Teacheis'  Institute  convened  at  Albion, 
Sq)t.  16.    Nunber  of  teachers  attending,  130.    The  following  lecturers  and 
institute  workers  were  present  during  the  week:  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart;  Prof. 
B.  C.  Burt,  late  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Elocution  in  the  State 
Normal  School;  Pleasant  Bond,  of  Indianapolis;  W.  S.  Smith,  of  Marion 
county;  Mrs.  L.  £.  Goodwin  and  G.  P.  Glenn  and  wife,  of  Kendallville; 
D.  D.  Luke,  M.  C.  Skinner,  and  W.  F.  Yocum,  President  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
College.    On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  lecture  by  State  Superintendent 
Smart, — subject,  **  A  Tramp  in  Europe."     On  Wednesday  evening,  one  by 
Prof.  Bond, — subject,  "The  Historical  Development  of  Astronomy  and  of 
the  Solar  System."     On  Thursday  evening,  one  by  Prof.  Yocum, — subject, 
**  The  Moon."     The  work  of  the  institute  comprised  lectures,  talks,  and  dis- 
cussions, on  the  most  practical  subjects.    The  plan  of  the  work  was  adopted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  schools  of  this  county, 
less  stress  being  placed  upon  imparting  instruction  in  the  eight  common  school 
branches,  or  the  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  applicable  to  each  (which 
cannot  be  learned  in  five  days),  and  more  on  the  practical  affairs  of  school 
administration  and  school  management.     The  session  was  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.     Sup't  Smart's  lecture  to  the  teachers  on  Wednesday  was  specially 
valuable.     He  ably  pointed  out  the  two  leading  characteristics  of  the  work  ot 
the  practical  and  successful  teacher:     i.  To  teach  the  pupils  how  to  study; 
2,  \o  inspire  in  the  pupils  a  love  of  learning.     Every  word  of  the  lecture 
was  full  of  instruction  and  interest  to  the  active  and  zealous  teacher. 
Watts  P.  Denny,  Sec'y.  H.  G.  Zimmerman,  Sup*t. 

Howard  County. — The  annual  convention  of  teachers  met  at  the  high 
school  building  in  Kokomo,  Monday  morning,  Sept.  3,  with  an  attendance 
much  larger  than  ever  before.    The  total  enrollment  was  138,  64  of  whom 
•were  ladies  and  74  gentlemen ;  115  are  resident  teachers  of  Howard  county. 
During  the  opening  exercises,  there  was  a  lively  time  about  the  election  of 
officers.     The  following  were  elected:     John  W.  Barnes,  President;  H.  G. 
Woody,  Vice-President;  Miss  Josie  Holton,  Secretary;  C.  C.  Shirley,  Assist- 
ant Secretary;  Abraham  Cosand,  Treasurer.     On  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  most 
entertaining  lecture  of  an  hour's  length  was  given  by  James  H.  Smart,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     His  topic  was  '*  Europe,*'  and  his  lec- 
ture showed  that  his  recent  trip  to  that  country  was  one  of  observation.     In 
the  evening,  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  lectured  on  the  subject  of  *'  The 
Darwinian  Theory,  as  applied  to  Education."   The  address  was  well  received^ 
fiill  of  new  thoughts,  and  was  delivered  in  that  entertaining  manner  so  char- 
acteristic   of    Mr.  Bell.    After  the  lecture  there  was   a   pleasant  social  of 
the  teachers  in  the  chapel  of  the  high  school.     A  lecture  was  also  given  by 
Prof.  Harrison  on  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  listened  to  with  close  at- 
tention.    One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  institute  was  the  query- 
box,  in  which  were  deposited  during  the  day  such  questions  as  teachers  pleased 
to  ask,  upon  varied  topics.     The  box  was  opened,  and  the  queries  read  and 
answered  jast  before  the  exercises  closed  in  the  afternoon.     The  institute 
closed  Friday  evening  with  a  grand  reunion.  * 
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PosteY  County. — ^The  Posey  county  teachers  spent  six  weeks  in  institnte 
work  during  July  and  August.  A  Normal  Institute  was  organized  at  Neir 
Harmony,  July  9,  and  continued  in  session  five  weeks,  enrolling  80  teachefs. 
S.  S.  Parr  and  Mary  O.  Andrews,  of  the  State  Normal  were  the  instnicton, 
the  general  management  of  the  institute  being  under  the  control  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  work  done  was  thorough  and  practical.  The  annual 
county  institute  was  h^ld  at  Mt.  Vernon,  August  12  to  16 ;  92  teachen  were 
enrolled,  and  about  50  visitors.  Mr.  Parr  and  Miss  Andrews  were  the  prin- 
cipal instructors.  Some  of  the  leading  teachere  of  the  county  also  paitici- 
pated  in  the  work.  Sup'ts  Bloss,  of  Evansville,  and  Stilwell,  of  Gibson  co, 
were  present  and  did  some  valuable  work.  Prof.  Bloss  also  delivered  tvo 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures.  All  present  concurred  in  saying  we  had 
a  good  institute — the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Jas.  W.  French. 

Benton  County. — Report  of  the  Benton  County  Normal  School,  held  at 
Fowler,  Ind.,  beginning  July  22  and  closing  August  23.  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  males  35,  females  25 ;  total,  60 ;  average  daily  attendance  about  4a 
C  £.  Whitton  and  S.  L.  McCreight  were  the  ii^ructors.  The  annual  teach- 
ers' institute  convened  in  the  court  house  at  Fowler,  August  26.  The  whole 
number  enrolled  was  about  120.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested.  The 
institute,  upon  the  whole,  was  a  very  successful  one.  The  principal  instruct- 
ors were  Profs.  W.  J.  Cook,  of  Morris,  III.;  S.  L.  McCreight,  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  and  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Oxford,  Ind.  •  ♦ 

Clinton  County. — The  Clinton  County  Institute  convened  at  Frankfort, 
Sept.  2.  First  day's  enrollment,  84;  average  daily  attendance  about  94.  In- 
structors from  abroad  were  Pleasant  Bond,  Jas.  H.  Smart,  and  W.  A.  BelL 
Each  delivered  an  evening  lecture.  Home  talent,  R.  G.  Boone,  Miss  Zaa 
Hoyt,  and  Miss  McCuUoch.  The  work  and  lectures  during  the  session  were 
attractive  and  interesting  to  all  who  appreciate  educational  matters.  One 
social,  Sept.  3.  It  was  preceded  by  James  H.  Smart's  lecture.  All  present, 
both  old  and  young,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion.  The  institute  closed  with 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  instructors  for  their  profitable  work  in  the  insti- 
tute. C.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Dora  £.  Kempf,  Secretaries. 

Porter  County. — The  Porter  County  Institute  met,  this  year,  in  the  high 
school  building  at  Valparaiso,  a  little  later  than  usual,  from  Sept.  9  to  i  j.  It 
was  ably  organized  and  managed  by  Sup't  Shunabarger,  who  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  institutes  ever  gathered  in  the 
county,  the  total  enrollment  mounting  up  to  125.  State  Sup't  Smart  was  pres- 
ent one  day,  and  lectured  on  school  government  and  the  school  laws,  etc. 
J.  M.  Olcott  attended  for  two  days,  and  lectured  on  one  evening.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  were  present  and  gave  instruction  through 
the  entire  session,  both  lecturing  on  one  evening,  and  giving  a  public  reading 
on  another.  Instruction  was  also  given  by  Principal  Brown,  Prof.  Yofan,  and 
Miss  Baldwin,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School;  Sup*t  Banta  aadj 
Prof.  McFetrich,  of  the  city  schools;  Father  O'Riley,  of  Valparaiso;  U.  M. 
Green,  J.  H.  Skinner,  and  others.  H.  A.  FoRO. 
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Rush  County. — Institute  convened  Sept.  2,  1:30  p.  m?  Teachers  enrolled, 
69;  visitors,  17 ;  trustees,  5.  Prominent  among  visitors  were  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  the  superintendents  of  Hancock  and  Fayette  counties.  The 
instruction  -was  given  by  home  teachers  and  Piofs.  D,  £.  Hunter  and  J.  C. 
Ridge,  of  Cincinnati.  These  last  did  us  most  excellent  work.  Those n^trho 
fuled  to  attend  lost  instruction  which  would  have  been  to  them  invaluable. 
Indifference  to  these  provisions  of  the  school  system  is.  painful,  but  those  who 
neglect  them  are  the  losers.  J.  B.  Blount. 

Crawford  County. — The  Teachers*  Institute  of  Crawford  county  con- 
yened  at  Marengo,  August  19.  The  opening  showed  an  enrollment  larger 
than  had  been  made  for  a  number  of  years,  having  at  the  close  82.  The  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  teachers  was  good,  and  the  prospect  for  a  good  year's 
work  is  encouraging.  The  resolutions  passed  are  all  progressive  in  sentiment 
and  show  that  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  the  rear.  The  County  Board  of 
Education  met  Sept.  2,  at  this  place,  and  passed  some  very  important  resolu- 
tions. J.  W.  C,  Springstun,  Sup't 

Martin  County. — The  institute  in  Martin  sounty  convened  August  19, 
SnpH  McGuyer  presiding.  The  teachers  employed  were  mostly  those  from 
Martin  county,  but  the  work  presented  was  practical  and  interesting.  An 
evening  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  experiences  of  teachers,  a  regular 
*^  Teacher's  Qass  Meeting."  Some  of  them  departed  from  their  experiences, 
and  began  to  exhort  at  a  lively  rate. 

Ripley  County. — The  past  session  of  the  Ripley  County  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute convened  at  Versailles,  August  19,  and  closed  after  a  week  of  as  inte- 
resting work  as  has  been  performed  in  the  county  since  institutes  were  organ- 
ized. The  work  was  conducted  by  home  teachers,  with  the  exception  of 
Prof.  Thomas  Harrison,  of  Kokomo,  who  gave  some  very  interesting  lessons 
upon  Physiology  and  Grammar  each  day,  and  a  lecture  upon  Geology.  On 
Monday  and  Wednesday  evenmgs  Prof.  Harrison  gave  lectures  upon  the  du- 
ties appertaining  to  teachers*  work.  On  Tuesday  evening  Sup't  Smart  gave 
us  a  talk  up>on  his  "Tour  through  Europe,'*  which  was  "rich,  rare,  and  racy.f 
On  Thursday  evening  J.  M.  Olcott  gave  a  lecture  on  Practical  Education, 
which  was  full  of  good  points.  Special  resolutions  were  passed  upon  the 
death  of  two  of  our  county  teachers,  Mr.  Harvey  Wooley  and  Miss  Annie 
Wyatt.  In  a  social  way,  the  institute  excelled  any  previous  one,  and  much 
of  it  is  due  to  our  *Mive**  superintendent.    Total  number  enrolled,  121. 

R.  Lamb,  Secretary. 

Owen  CouNTY.^Our  institute  convened,  August  26,  at  Spencer.  Whole 
number  enrolled,  128;  average  attendance,  85.  Our  lecturers  from  abroad 
were  J.  A.  Beattie,  of  Bedford,  who  gave  us  one  day's  work  in  the  institute 
and  an  evening  lecture  on  "The  Teacher's  Need  and  Means  of  Culture;*^ 
Siip*t  Smart,  who  followed  him  in  ten  minutes  **  exhortation  '*  to  teachers, 
vging  them  to  daily  improvement  in  their  profession;  Bruce  Carr,  of 
Bedford,  who  ^ve  us  a  ''sample**  of  his  method  of  teaching  United  States 
History;  Samuel  Lilly,  of  Gosport  (who  doesn't  want  to  be  called  **Profes- 
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sor"),  who  gave  metihods  of  teaching  composition  and  penmanship,  and  talks 
on  Theory  and  Practice ;  J.  A.  Ramsey,  of  EUetsville,  whose  lectaret  oa 
School  Go/emment  were  excellent;  Mr.  Eagle,  of  Union  City,  who  ad- 
dressed  the  institute  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  Miss  Ella  Shearer,  of  In> 
dianapolis,  who  gave  an  explanation  of  Grube's  method  of  teaching  nam- 
bers,  showing  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  with  children  who  are  able  to 
count  twenty.  And  now  *«  Let  the  lower  lights  be  burning.'*  Owen  conntf 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  home  workers.  Of  these  the  following  are  vor- 
thy  of  mention :    F.  R.  Nugent,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  0. 

P.  McAuley,  on  Analysis  in  Grammar;  Chillson,  on  Physiology;  H.  R. 

Fiscus,  on  Orthoepy  and  Physical  Geography;  Albert  Weatherly,  on  Botany, 
and  Joel  Dillon,  on  School  Government,  Examinations,  etc.  F.  B.  Gillespie 
also  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  by  giving  some  brief  talks  on  the 
subject  of  Vocal  Music.  A  paper,  called  the  ''  Daily  Institute  Record,'*  wa^ 
published  during  the  term,  and  contained  copious  notes  of  the  proceedings. 
The  meeting  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  one.  ^R.  C.  King,  Pres. 
AnniA  E.  H.  Lemon,  Secretary. 

Union  County. — The  Union  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  lib- 
erty, August  26,  Sup't  Crist  presiding.     Our  superintendent  had  secured  the 
services  of  some  of  the  best  instructors  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.     Prof.  E.  A 
Burns  was  with  us  three  days,  and  presented  the  subject  of  Grammar.   R.  W. 
McFarland,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  with  us  four  days.    On  Wednesday  eve- 
ning he  gave  a  lecture  on  Astronomy.     On  Monday  evening  Prof.  Hamill 
gave  an  Elocutionary  entertainment     On  Tuesday  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  gaire 
instruction  in  Physiology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  in  the  evening  lec- 
tured on  "  How  to  Grow  Old  Gracefully."    On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Lem- 
uel Moss  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Relation  of  Education  to  the  Public  Wel- 
fare."    On  Friday  evening  Pres.  E.  E.  White  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Governing  Power."     The  instruction  given  during  the  week  ^9&  of 
such  type  as  merited  the  careful  and  studious  attention  of  those  present 
Many  visitors  were  present  from  day  to  day.     Much  praise  is  due  Mr.  Crist 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent.     Before  the  close  of  the  week  every  teacher  in  the 
county  was  present.     The  Union  County  Normal,  which  was  in  session  the 
four  weeks  preceding  the  institute,  was  a  success.       Hen&y  McGrath,  Sec 

Dubois  County. — The  Dubois  County  Teacheis'  Institute  met  at  Javier, 
August  26,  E.  B.  Brundick,  county  superintendent,  in  the  chair.  Enrolled 
105  members.  Classes  were  drilled  in  the  various  branches,  and  the  home 
teachers,  that  principally  conducted  the  exercises,  were,  G.  C.  Cooper,  C  E. 
Clarke,  L.  G.  Smith,  and  A.  M.  Sweeney.  Prof.  W.  P.  Pinkham  was  with 
us  and  did  some  very  superior  work.  His  opening  address  on  the  "  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Mind,"  was  a  grand  affair.  His  great  object  was  vividly  portrayed 
in  well  chosen  words,  that,  searching  for  the  capacity  and  susceptibilitj  of 
the  mind,  and  the  way  by  which  impressions  may  be  most  easily  made  and  per- 
manently fixed  on  this  wonderful,  God-given  parchment,  is  his  greatest  desire. 
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He  conducted  several  classes  and  delivered  two  lectures,  one  on  <'  The  dif- 
ference between  Education  and  Knowledge ;  the  other,  ''  The  Gradation  of 
the  Country  Schools.''  Both  drew  large  audiences,  were  well  timed  and  well 
received.  A  Teachers'  Association  of  54  members  was  started,  which  bids  fair  , 
to  be  a  success  in  every  particular.  This  was  the  largest  institute  ever  held  in 
the  county,  for  which  we  may  thank  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  our  superintendent . 
Average  attendance  100  per  cent.  A.  M.  Sweeney,  Sec'y. 

Scott  County. — This  Institute  was  held  during  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  in  number  of  teachers  present,  amount  and  importance  of  work  done, 
and  degree  of  interested  manifested,  surpassed  any  meeting  of  the  kind  pre> 
viously  held  in  this  county.  Prof.  Chrisler,  of  Bedford  College,  was  present 
'die  entire  week,  and  gave  to  Sup't  McCargar  valuable  assistance  in  the  expla- 
nation  and  introduction  of  his  system  of  gradation.  Prof.  Laird,  of  Laporte 
county,  was  also  present  several  days,  and  gave  valuable  assistance.  The 
number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  112;  average  attendance,  73.  Altogether, 
the  institute  was  a  success,  and  speaks  well  for  the  condition  of  educational 
affairs  in  Scott  county,  and  for  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  to  whom  the 
success  is  mainly  due.  Mattie  M.  Ramsey,  Secretary. 

Perry  County. — ^The  institute  which  convened  Aug.  19,  was  the  largest 
■and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  total  enrollment  was  118  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  106.  Such  an  average,  for  the  number  enrolled, 
^)eaks  more  forcibly  that  the  institute  was  a  success  than  any  language  can 
express  it.  Prof.  D.  £.  Hunter  was  with  us  during  the  whole  week,  and  did 
good  work.  He  had  the  assistance  of  our  home  talent  An  interesting  fea- 
ture  of  the  institute  was  a  spelling  match.  Eighty  words  was  giren  out  The 
(Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary)  was  captured  by  M.  F.  Babbitt,  who 
spelled  76  words  out  of  the  80.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  D.  E. 
Hunter  on  ^  The  Early  History  of  Indiana."  The  institute  closed  with  many 
r^jets  at  having  to  part  so  soon,  for  all  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

Thbo.  Courcier. 

Vigo  County. — The  Institute  in  Vigo  county  opened  at  Terre  Haute 
August  26.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  252  teachers,  with  an  arerage  at- 
tendance of  1 10.  The  institute  was  under  the  management  of  W.  H.  Wiley, 
sup't  of  Terre  Haute  schools,  and  John  Royse,  sup't  of  the  county.  Instruc* 
tion  on  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  given  by  Prof.  Wilson,  of  the  State 
Normal  School;  Geography,  Miss  Foland,  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools;  Gram- 
mar, John  Donaldson,  principal  of  third  district ;  History,  H.  Greenawalt, 
principal  of  first  district;  Orthoepy,  Mr.  Morrison,  of  second  district  In 
addition  to  the  above,  we  had  well  written  papers  from  many  of  our  teachers 
on  the  most  important  questions  for  teachers'  discussion.  It  was  the  most 
-successful  institute  ever  held  in  Vigo  county,  and  we  believe  the  teachers  gen- 
<erally  are  awake  to  our  educational  interests.  Sup't  Vigo  Co. 

Jay  County. — The  teachers  of  Jay  county  met  at  Portland,  August  26^ 
and  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Sup't  S.  K.  Bell,  chairman;  Wm» 
Oriest,  enrolling  secretary ;  T.  W.  Fields  and  Miss  Florence  A.  Potter,  record- 
ing secretaries.    The  instructors  were  Prof.  John  H.  Binford,  of  Rush  county; 
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Prof.  J.  A.  Beattie,  president  of  Bedford  College;  W.  C.  Hastings,  sup*t  of 
the  Portland  schools ;  }.  W.  Polly,  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Sap't 
Bell.  Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington,  of  Wabash  College,  gave  2^  talk  on  the  philo8> 
ophy  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Prof.  Beattie  lectured  three  times.  His 
lectures  were  entitled,  ''Social  Culture  one  of  the  needs  of  the  Teacher ;'* 
'* Mahomet  and  his  Religion;"  and,  "The  Influence  of  Science  upon  the 
Character."  Teachers  enrolled,  100.  The  best  of  feeling  prevailed.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Normal  presented  Prof.  Binford  with  a  handsome  cane  before 
his  departure,  and  at  the  social  on  Thursday  evening  Prof.  Hastings  and  sap't 
Bellmc  re  were  similarly  treated,  the  former  to  Bryant's  Poems,  in  three  voU., 
and  the  latter  to  a  costly  Album.  Prof.  Beattie  did  not  escape,  for  on  Friday 
a  handsome  Autograph  Album  was  presented  him,  containing  the  autographs 
of  all  the  teachers.  This  was  pronounced  by  all  the  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  institute  ever  held  in  this  county.  A  resolution  recommending  grad- 
ing of  schools  was  adopted.  T.  W.  Fields,  Secretary. 

Orange  County. — ^The  14th  annual  institute  met  in  Paoli,  Aug.  19.  The 
number  enrolled  was  1x9;  average  attendance,  105.  A  large  number  of  vis> 
itors  were  present  each  day.  The  regular  attendance  was  larger,  and  a 
greater  interest  was  manifested  than  in  any  previous  institute  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  teachers  seem  to  comprehend  why  institutes  are  held,  and  with 
pencil  and  note  book  each  has  been  busy  in  securing  the  experience  of  otheis 
for  his  own  use.  Prof.  J.  M.  Bloss  was  with  us  all  the  week,  doing  excellent 
practical  work  in  his  very  able  and  practical  manner.  Aside  from  hb  daily 
work,  he  lectured  two  evenings.  Subject  on  Wednesday  evening  was  "Onr 
Schools."  His  lecture  just  suited  the  time  and  place  as  he  discussed  the 
''high  school"  question  to  some  extent.  His  subject  Thursday  evening  was 
^  Why  we  should  Educate."  J.  M.  Olcott  also  favored  us  with  his  presence. 
His  was  of  the  very  best  practical  sort ;  his  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  on 
*<  Practical  Education,''  was  well  received.  Bruce  Carr  was  present,  and  is 
happy.  Under  the  superintendency  of  J.  L.  Noblitt,  our  schools  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency. 

Lottie  Hatfield,  Secretaiy. 

Laweence  County. — The  teachers  of  Lawrence  county  assembled  in  In- 
stitute in  Bedford,  Aug.  26.  The  enrollment  of  teachers  alone  reached  ijol 
The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  Profs.  J.  C.  Chilton  and  J.  M.  Funk.  Three 
lectures  were  given  during  the  week — one  by  Sup't  J.  H.  Smart,  one  by  Prof. 
J.  C.  Chilton,  and  one  by  Hon.  M.  F.  Dunn.  A  daily  was  issued  by  the  In- 
stitute, title,  "Teachers'  Daily;"  motto,  **  Plenty  of  Room  in  the  UH)cr 
Story."  This  was  a  new  feature  in  Lawrence,  and  added  materially  to  the 
interest  of  the  work.  The  teachers  present  pronounced  the  Institute  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  one  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution their  appreciation  of  the  work  and  the  workers.  They  commended 
Sup't  Thornton's  management,  and  promised  their  hearty  support  in  his  efforts 
to  elevate  the  schools  of  Lawrence  county  and  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers^ 

Addib  Riley,  Secretary. 
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Elkhart  County. — The  Elkhart  County  Institute  convened  at  Goshen, 
Sept«  2.  It  was  a  great  success — 250  teachers  enrolled,  and  all  took  an  active 
part.  This  speaks  well  for  the  county  sup't,  D.  Mouiy,  whose  energetic  labor 
bas  broDght  the  educational  work  up  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  instruct- 
on  that  were  with  us  were  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  of  Indianapolis;  Professor 
Thompson,  of  Purdue  Universiiy;  George  P.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis;  I.  N. 
Failcr,  principal  of  Elkhart  Normal  and  Classical  School ;  F.  McAlpine,  sup't 
of  Kosciusko  county;  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mich.;  Prof.  Fertich,  of 
Muncie.  The  instruction  given  by  these  gentlemen  was  of  the  first  class,  and 
their  labor  was  appreciated  by  the  Institute.  S.  M,  Cart,  Sec'y. 

Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Oct.    7.  Lagrange  co.,  Lagrange,  S.  D.  Crane. 
Nov.    4.  Wells  CO.,  Bluffton,  S.  S.  Roth, 

•*     II.  DeKalb  co.,  Waterloo,  J,  A.  Barnes. 

*     18.  Steuben  co.,  Angola,  Cyrus  Cline. 
Dec.   31.  Knox  co.,  Vincennes,  J.  W.  Milam. 

"    31.  Johnson  co.,  Franklin,  J.  H.  Martin. 

"     31.  Fountain  co.,  Covington,  W.  S.  Moffett. 

"    31.  Miami  co.,  Peru,  W.  S.  Ewing. 

"    31,  Jennings  co..  North  Vernon,  John  Carney. 


The  Kentland  Nonnal  was  a  decided  and  complete  success  every  way. 
The  enrollment  was  over  70.  The  attendance  averaged  over  60  daily.  The 
following  delivered  lectures  before  the  normal  students :  Superintendent  Kerr, 
S.  Chinda,  of  Japan,  J.  T.  Merrill,  of  Lafayette,  and  Prof.  T.  Harrison,  of 

Kokomo. 

The  Miami  County  Normal  was  voted  good^-^  enrolled.     Sup't  Ewing 
was  assisted  by  E.  C.  McGinley,  of  the  State  Normal. 

J.  F.  Arnold  and  Arthur  Marshall  closed  a  most  successful  Normal  of  eight 
weeks*  duration  at  Newton  III.,  August  30. 


The  *«New  England  Journal,"  of  Boston,  and  the  "Educational  Weekly," 
of  Chicago,  are  engaged  in  vigorously  berating  each  other.  Each  claims  to 
be  national  in  its  character  and  adaptation,  and  berates  the  other  for  making 
an  equivalent  claim. 

^  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 
For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For 'tis  theirnature,  too; 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL. 


Tne  sixth  year  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Noimal  School  opened  with  yoj 
flattering  prospects.  The  attendance  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding term  of  any  previous  year.  Nearly  all  who  have  entered  the  sdiool 
are  intending  to  remain  during  the  entire  year.  The  regular  classes  are  snr- 
prisingly  large,  the  Teacher's  class  numbering  93,  the  Scientific  61,  and  the 
Classic  15.  This  last  named  class  is  in  Prof.  Carver's  special  charge.  He  is, 
as  is  well  known,  a  gentleman  of  rare  attainments  and  eminent  scholaxship, 
and  is  also  a  thorough  and  cultured  teacher.  The  school  was  last  week  &• 
vored  with  a  visit  from  Prof.  Smart,  our  wide-awake  State  Superintendent, 
who  delivered  an  instructive  and  highly  interesting  lecture.  Among  other 
distinguished  visitors  during  the  past  week,  may  be  noticed  Professor  and 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Ford,  who  gave  one  of  their  enjoyable  readings. 

During  the  brief  vacation,  the  school  buildings  were  again  thoroughly  ren- 
ovated, repainted,  and  panly  refurnished.  The  woodwork  of  the  entire  build- 
ing is  now  handsomely  grained  and  varnished.  The  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs gives  assurance  that  this  is  to  be  the  most  prosperous  year  the  Nonial 
has  yet  known. 


/ 


Danville. — The  Central  Normal  School  opened  Sept.  3,  with  a  fine  at- 
tendance. Four-fifths  of  tho  students  entered  for  the  entire  year.  There  is 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  ladies  than  ever  before.  Prof.  Adams  has  fiiliy 
regained  his  health,  and  is  stronger  than  before  his  severe  illhess.  In  coose* 
^uence  of  having  a  larger  faculty  than  formerly,  the  school  is  much  belter 
classified  than  the  preceding  year.  *  * 

Ft.  Wayne. — The  School  Board  of  Ft.  Wayne  designate  their  sdioob  by 
departments,  as  **  Primary  Schools,"  "  Intermediate  Schools/'  and  a  **  Central 
Grammar  School."  This  dispenses  with  the  name,  **  high  school;"  Imt  the 
Board  says,  in  reference  to  the  matter,  *^We  intend  that  our  grammar  sdnx)! 
education,  in  all  the  elements  of  real  usefulness,  shall  not  be  inferior  to  that 
of  any  so-called  high  school."  The  standard  of  admission  is  fully  up  to  that 
of  good  high  schools,  and  its  course  of  study  comprises  four  years.  <*  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  If  people  do  not  like  the  name  "  high  school,"  call  it  *' central 
grammar  schooL"     ''A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet" 

^  BeookvillE. — ^The  Brookville  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  E. 
Morton,  opened  this  year  /u//f  and  have  varied  their  work  by  extemporizing 
a  public  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  yellow  fever  sufferers,  by  iHiich 
they  cleared  $61.50.  This  enabled  the  children  to  work  for  a  good  cause, 
and  did  them  good, 

f-'  Richmond. — The  school  board  of  Richmond  has  decided  to  erect  a  new 
school  house.     It  is  to  be  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  situated  in  the  sonth. 

I  •  Frankfoet  has  arranged  for  a  first  class  course  of  lectures  the  coming 


/ 
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New  Albany. — The  New  Albany  schools  opened  this  year  fuller  than 
erer  before,  and  with  all  departments  in  good  working  order.  H.  B.  Jacobs 
is  still  at  the  helm. 

Wabash  College  is  rapidly  increasing  its  facilities.    At  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year  '*  Peck's  Scientific  Hall"  was  dedicated.    This  hall  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
costs  about  |20,ooo.    This  money  was  the  bequest  of  the  late  Edwin  J.  Peck, 
of  Indianapolis.    The  entire  sum  of  Mr.  Peck's  gifts  to  this  college  amounts 
to  ^  140,00a 

Purdue  opened  this  year  fuller  than  ever  before.  Prof.  Wiley,  who  is  ih 
Europe,  is  not  expected  home  till  Jan.  i.  In  his  absence,  P.  Clark,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school,  hears  his  classes. 

Howard  County. — ^The  trustees  of  Howard  county  increased  slightly  the 
wages  of  teachers  this  year.  They  pay  aocording  to  the  per  cent  of  the  li- 
cense. The  grade  of  the  license  divided  by  two  gives  the  wages  per  month. 
For  example,  if  the  average  is  70,  the  wages  will  be  ^35  per  month ;  and  if 
the  average  is  90,  the  wages  will  be  ^45  per  month. 

The  educational  exhibit  at  the  Tippecanoe  county  fair  was  a  success  as 
well  as  a  surprise.  The  country  schools,  the  city  schools,  Purdue  University, 
all  brought  the  work  of  their  students,  and  each  was  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
others.  Two  premiums  were  awarded  to  each  township,  while  the  city  schools 
and  Purdue  University  received  several. 

At  a  school  district  election  held  in  New  Haven  Connecticut,  Sept  10,  the 
issue  was  the  re-establishment  of  devotional  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 
The  ticket  favoring  re-establishment  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  2,990,  the 
Catholics  uniting  with  the  Protestants  in  favor  of  the  Bible  ticket. 

The  new  Normal  School  building  at  Ladoga  was  finished  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  school.  Sept  3.  There  was  a  good  attendance  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  prospects  for  future  success  are  very  bright. 

Diploma. — Indiana  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  United  States  that  took  a 
diploma  for  its  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  School  Bulletin  (N.  Y.),  in  its  Sept  issue,  takes  the  Bedford  Teacher 
severely  to  task  for  copying  articles  "without  giving  proper  credit  for  them. 
The  Bulletin  heads  its  article  Piracy, 

The  Journal  failed  to  report,  in  its  last  issue,  the  meeting  of  county  super  * 
tntendents  for  Oct.  i  and  2,  because  the  committee  failed  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment in  time.    The  next  Journal  will  report  what  was  done  at  the  meeting. 

J.  H.  Kappas  and  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Kappas  have  opened  an  '^  Institute  for 
Young  LAdies,"  in  Indianapolis.    They  receive  pupils  of  all  grades.    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kappas  are  educated  and  refined  people,  and  can  but  exert  a  good  influ- 
•ence  upon  those  entrusted  to  their  care.    The  Editor  does  not  believe  in  ''  in- 
^tntes  for  young  ladies,'*  but  many  good  people  do. 

MiCHiOANTOWN  is  to  have  a  new  school  house  soon. 


^ 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  formerly  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  after- 
-wards  State  Librarian,  and  since  that  teacher  in  Purdue  University,  has  re- 
signed her  place  as  teacher  and  married  Mr.  Wesley  Haynes,  a  trustee  of  the 
University,  who  lives  near  Miami,  Miami  county,  this  state.  Mrs.  Oren  is  a 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  has  done  excellent  work  in  her 
chosen  profession.  She  carries  with  her  to  her  new  home  the  best  wishes  of 
hosts  of  warm  friends. 

Miss  Olivia  T.  Alderman,  of  Eaton,  O.,  one  of  Ohio's  most  accomplished 
and  popular  lady  teachers,  has  taken  the  place  of  Mrs.  Oren  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity.    May  her  Indiana  home  be  pleasant    * 

C.  A.  Gower,  superintendent  of  the  Saginaw  schools,  has  been  appointed 
State  Superintendent  of  Michigan,  to  take  the  place  of  H.  S.  Tarbell,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  superintend  en  cy  of  the  Indianapolis  schools;  and 
Mr.  Gower  has  been  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Republican  state 
ticket  for  State  Superintendent,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion  of  Mr.  Tarbell.  Mr.  Gower  is  one  of  Michigan's  most  active  young 
men. 

Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Wabash  College  is  one  of  the  veteran  teachers  of  the 
state.  In  December  next  it  will  be  45  years  since  a  class  of  eleven  was  or- 
ganized, out  of  which  Wabash  College  has  grown,  and  Prof.  Mill  was  teacher 
of  that  class.  Mr.  Mills  has  ceased  his  active  labors  as  a  teacher,  but  is  ac- 
tive in  organizing  and  building  up  an  excellent  library  for  his  college. 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  as  usual,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Owen  OGfoaty 
institute.    Of  course  the  minutes  were  full  and  correct. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt  continues  in  charge  of  the  Spencer  schools.  She  is  as- 
sisted this  year  by  Miss  Anna  P.  Brown. 

W.  H.  McQain,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  spent  his  entire 
summer  vacation  in  the  **Far  West,"  returning  September  16,  just  in  timefor 
duty. 

H.  G.  Woody  continues  in  charge  of  the  New  London  schools  this  year. 
Mr.  Woody  has  been  at  New  London  for  several  years. 

^  D.  B.  Veazey,  the  genial  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  opened  a 
**  south-western  branch"  office  at  32  North  Third  street,  St.  Louis.  His  many 
Indiana  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  southern  Indiana  will  continue  to 
comprise  a  part  of  his  territory. 

W.  L.  Welsh,  well  known  to  many  of  the  teachers  of  this  state,  has  Icfl 
the  Oswego  Normal  School  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Washington,  Pi- 
Mr.  Welsh  formerly  taught  in  Evansville,  under  Mr.  Gow.    Washington  is 
the  present  home  of   Mr.  Gow — Do  you  see?     Faithful  services  remem- 
bered. 
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Thomas  S.  Lambert,  author  of  Lambert's  Physiologies,  and  other  books, 
nearly  one  year  ago  was  indicted  for  perjury,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison  for  five  years.  His  attorneys  took  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  but 
his  case  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  higher  court.  Not  having  any  rich 
friends  willing  to  go  on  his  bail-bond,  he  has  been  compelled  to  lie  in  jail. 
He  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  in  the  corridor  and  allowed  the  use  of 
books  and  writing  materials,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  written  several  works, 
and  also  secured  a  patent  for  an  improved  ovei>  of  a  cooking  stove.  Doctor 
Lambert  was  at  one  time  one  of  New  York's  prominent  educators. 

S.  D.  Luckett,  formerly  superintendent  of  Harrison  county  and  late  teacher 
in  the  Muncie  high  school,  has  begun  the  publication  of  *'The  Crawford 
County  Record,'*  at  Leavenworth.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  starts  with  an 
«  Educational  Column." 

Eli  F.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  will  answer  a  limited  num- 
ber of  calls  the  coming  season,  to  deliver  popular  lectures  to  schools  and  lite- 
rary societies.  His  subjects  are  ** Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  (scientific); 
"The  Wonders  of  Simple  Things,"  (scientific);  and  "Mary  Somerville," 
(literary.) 

Dr.  John  W.  Armstrong,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Os- 
wego Normal  School,  but  since  1869  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  died  August  12,  1878,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
one  of  New  York's  ablest  and  most  respected  educators. 

Wm.  H.  Hough,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Hough,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
class  of  '78  at  Earlham  College,  recently  died  of  typhoid  fever.  He  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors,  and  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Mr.  Hough's 
numerous  friends  throughout  the  State  will  deeply  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
great  loss. 

W.  H.  Mace  and  Miss  Ida  Dodson,  both  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  were  married  at  Terre  Haute  on  Sept.  10.  The  happy  couple  will 
reside  at  Winamac,  and  devote  their  united  energies  to  the  cause  of  education. 

James  McNeil,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  and 
Mr.  Leech,  principal  of  the  National  Normal,  at  Lebanon,  O.,  have  opened  a 
normal  school  at  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Morris  has  resigned  her  place  as  critic  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  By  this 
change  Indianapolis  loses  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  most  highly  respected 
teachers. 

Dick  T.  Morgan  returns  to  take  charge  of  the  Hagerstown  schools  with  a 
new  wife,  and  the  prospects  of  his  permanent  success  are  thereby  much  in- 
creased. 

Sarah  D.  Harmon,  formerly  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Elkhart,  is  now 
teaching  in  a  boarding  school  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Stout  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Tipton  schools  for  the  coming 
year. 
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Hon.  W.  K.  Edwards,  of  Terre  Haute,  died  recently  and  is  moumed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  While  Mr.  Edwards  was  never  a  teacher,  he  was  a 
strong  friend  of  public  education.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Univer> 
sity,  and  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  its  trustees.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  in  1872,  and  did  much  toward  securing  the  passage  of  the 
county  superintendency  law. 

C.  B.  Thomas,  of  Niles,  Michigan,  has  been  elected  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Gower,  at  Saginaw,  and  B.  R.  Gass,  of  Jackson,  has  been  elected  superia* 
tendent  at  Niles. 

E.  B.  Milam,  ex-superintendent  of  Knox  county,  recently  married  Mis 
Alice  Cobb,  daughter  of  congressman  Cobb. 

Walter  S.  Smith  will  enter  Butler  University  this  year,  and  devote  his  time 
to  a  study  of  the  classics. 

J.  A.  Williams  will  have  charge  of  the  North  Judson  schools  the  coming 
year. 

Geo.  Scott,  of  Pierceton,  will  take  the  Knox  schools  vice  W.  M.  Shumaker 
resigned. 

A.  H.  EUwood,  of  Silver  Lake,  takes  charge  of  the  Brookston  Academy 
the  ensuing  year.  By  this  change  Kosciusko  county  loses  and  White  county 
gains  a  good  man  and  a  good  teacher. 

G.  S.  Ladson  takes  the  Sharpsville  schoob  this  year. 

Isaac  Carter,  who  graduated  at  Asbuiy  last  June,  is  principal  of  the  Brook- 
yille  high  school  this  year. 

Samuel  Lilly  continues  at  Gosport,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  working  tliis 
year  in  a  school  building  with  everything  new  but  the  walls. 

J.  F.  Vaugh  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Greentown  this  year. 

W.  McR.  Blake  is  superintendent  and  Wm.  A.  Moore  principal  of  the  bigb 
school  at  Newcastle  for  the  coming  year, 

Hiram  Hadley,  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  of  the  teachers  of  this 
State,  has  again  entered  the  book  agency  work.  He  works  for  D.  AppletoD 
&  Co.,  and  Wisconsin  is  his  field. 

Grace  C.  Bibb,  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Pedagogics  in  the  Missouri  State  University. 

J.  O.  Wright,  principal  of  the  nth  district  school,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  city  high  school. 

L.  T.  Farabee  has  charge  of  the  Bowling  Green  schools. 

William  Irelan,  former  superintendent  of  White  county,  continues  at  6ar-> 
nettsville. 

J.  G.  Royer  has  opened,  for  his  second  year,  the  Monticello  schools. 

T.  C.  McGIashan  is  the  head  teacher  at  Nashville. 

J.  M.  Ward  will  have  charge  at  Star  city  this  year. 

H.  W.  Bower  is  principal  of  the  Winchester  high  school. 

W.  R.  Snyder  is  principal  of  the  Shelbyville  high  schooL 
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Geo.  W.  Hu£R>rdy  of  Spiceland  Academy,  recently  moved  to  Indianapolis 
and  bought  property,  intending  to  wait  for  something,  or,  rather,  to  make 
something  ^'tiim  up.*'  He  was  more  fortunate  than  he  had  expected;  he 
has  already  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Young  People's  Comrade,  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  for  boys  and 
girls,  published  by  Z.  P.  Vase,  at  Rockland,  Maine.  The  high  moral  tone, 
and  the  practical  good  sense  of  its  asticles  are  insured  in  the  announcement 
that  the  paper  is  edited  by  Julia  Coleman.  Her  work  in  the  cause  of  tern* 
perance  recommends  her  as  a  safe  counselor  for  the  young. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Caft.  and  M&s.  H.  A,  Ford,  formerly  editors  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Teacher  will  accept  a  few  engagements  in  the  institutes  of  this  Stale  after 
Nov.  I,  until  which  time  they  are  engaged  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  institutes* 
Their  address  is  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
,  most  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  is  27x36  inches  in  siz — abun- 
dantly large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly 
every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  every 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  one  dollar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 
snch  a  rate. 

i9*  Agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis, 
for  circular  and  terms. 

Prepaid  Samples,  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^7  cents. 
Class  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  ii  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  I1.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  2}  K.  Metric 
paper,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  13^  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRae  &  Co. ,  Muncie,  Ind. 

a-tf 


*Any  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  save 
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Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in 

Butler  University. 


Imperfection  is  the  fashion  of  this  world,  if  not  its  law. 
The  fashion  is  more  prevalent  in  the  higher  orders  of 
created  things  than  in  the  lower;  for  the  more  compli- 
cated the  structure  the  more  difficult  is  its  mechanism^ 
and  the  more  readily  are  its  parts  deranged.  Consequently, 
there  are  more  failures  in  reaching  the  perfection  of  the  type  in 
humanity  than  in  the  lower  animal  world,  or  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  never  reached.  A  perfect  bird  or  flower 
is  not  rare;  but  whoever  saw  a  perfect  man  or  woman?  Never- 
theless, a  belief  in  human  perfection  is  in  every  right  mind,  and 
an  aspiration  to  reach  it  in  every  right  heart. 

Through  all  English  literature  there  runs  an  ideal  of  feminine 
excellence  to  which  I  wish  for  a  few  minutes  to  draw  your  at- 
tention, and  from  which  I  wish  you  to  draw  a  few  lessons.  It 
is  an  ideal  that  unites  and  harmonizes  the  strong  and  the  grace- 
ful, the  courageous  and  the  modest,  the  wise  and  the  inno- 
cent, the  true  and  the  kind,  the  dignified  and  the  gracious. 
Genius,  in  this  ideal,  comes  to  the  relief  of  him  who  has  found 
the  world  ''flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,"  and  lifts  him  up  to 
higher  regions,  rather  reveals  through  the  false  shows  of  things, 

*  An  address  to  the  young  ladies  who  graduated  from  Butler  University* 
Jnnc,  1878. 
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the  eternal  and  beautiful  truths, — reveals  to  him  the  spirit  that 
finds  but  poor  and  imperfect  expression  in  clumsy  matter  and 
ill-assorted  circumstances. 

Without  pursuing  the  order  of  time,  look  at  some  of  the  most 
familiar  characters  of  fiction.  Run  through  the  list  of  Scott's 
heroines.  Should  you  not  like  to  know  those  brave,  bright  crea- 
tures? Alas,  you  never  will  know  them  in  the  flesh.  Rebecca 
is  discreet,  just,  courageous.  She  looks  with  flashing  eye  in 
the  face  of  death  itself;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  is  dutiful, 
devout,  and  tender.  Edith  beards  the  lion  in  his  den,  hurls 
defiance  in  the  teeth  of  fierce  King  Richard;  yet  she  will  give 
up  the  activity  her  Plantagenet  spirit  loves  and  go  into  the  stag- 
nant seclusion  of  a  convent,  rather  than  violate  feminine  deli- 
cacy and  reserve.  She  is  proud,  but  she  is  very  gentle.  Di 
Vernon  is  as  fearless  in  the  chase  as  her  bold  huntsmen  cousid^ 
she  leaps  fences  and  ditches,  and  rides  with  the  foremost;  she 
is  as  safe  in  the  council  as  her  wily  Jesuit  cousin ;  she  guards 
secrets  that  risk  her  life  and  nearly  wreck  her  happiness,  yet 
she  is  as  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  sweet  as  a  rose.  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  is  intelligent  beyond  her  time.  She  has  a  martyr- 
like resolution,  a  r6yal  delicacy  and  fineness  of  nature ;  yet  she 
is  obedient  and  humble,  and  has  no  ambition  above  her  lowly 
station.  Annie  of  Gierstein  climbs  the  mountain  like  a  chamois 
hunter,  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  like  the  chamois  itself;  yet  in 
womanliness  is  behind  none  of  the  others.  Jennie  Deans,  the 
best  of  all  Scott's  heroines,  is  hardy,  and  sturdy,  and  homely, 
stubbornly  resolute,  stubbornly  conscientious;  yet  so  large  of 
heart,  so  tender,  so  eloquent  by  the  force  of  her  sisterly  love, 
so  thoroughly  a  woman,  that  a  duke  does  her  homage,  a  queen 
makes  the  very  law  bend  to  the  prayers  of  the  peasant  girl. 

And  the  women  of  Shakspeare. 

Passing  by  the  brilliant  Boleyn,  in  her  short  hour  of  glory, 
Shakspeare  seeks  out  the  old,  faded  queen  and  shows  her  to  us, 
now  chiding  the  cardinals,  now  refusing  to  obey  the  call  of  die 
illegally  constituted  tribunal,  now  outspeakingly  asserting  her 
rights, — yet  tenderly  bewailing  her  lot — 

«  Like  the  lily 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish," 

submitting  to  the  king  with  almost  super-human  patience,  and 
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dying  to  the  sound  of  music  that  is  but  the  echo  of  the  pious 
harmony  in  her  own  soul. 

Portia,  who  outwits  Jew  and  Gentile,  who  acts  with  the 
promptness  of  a  soldier  and  moralizes  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
philosopher,  is  yet  utterly  and  mischievously  girlish.  With 
pretty  and  becoming  modesty  she  says  of  herself, 

"  The  full  sum  of  me 

Is  sum  of  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 

Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpracticed ; 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old, 

But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 

Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed.'* 

Imogen  is  not  more  charming  as  princess  in  the  palace,  too 
noble  to  brood  over  her  own  sorrows,  and  too  wise  to  allow  her 
intellectual  faculties  to  rust,  than  she  is  as  servant  and  cook  in 
the  cave.  She  does  everything,  and  does  everything  well.  She 
sings,  she  rides,  she  reads  and  meditates  as  she  reads;  she 
weighs  and  calculates;  she  is  witty  and  has  rare  executive 
ability;  she  is  light-spirited,  yet  forgiving  and  confiding.  With 
lofty,  unswerving  resolution,  with  a  keen  penetration,  with  a 
judicial  calmness  that  enables  her  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
the  "good  in  things  evil,"  she  yet  has  the  sort  of  tremulous 
sensitiveness  that  belongs  to  the  most  delicate  organizations. 

Hermione  defends  herself  with  spirit  against  calumny  and  in- 
sult, bears  with  submission  sentence  of  death  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  crisis  of  her  life  puts  on  the  stillness  and  coldness  of 
marble,  and  grandly  forgives  the  repentant  author  of  all  her 
woes. 

Leave  Shakspeare  and  go  back  to  Chaucer. 

**  Up  rose  the  sun  and  up  rose  Emily,'* 

is  a  line  famous  for  simplicity  and  directness.  At  one  stroke  i^ 
paints  a  vigorous  girl,  who  has  not  **  marred  her  complexion 
with  long  lying  abed."  And  this  blooming  girl  is  the  stately 
queen  of  beauty  for  whom  knights  languish,  fight,  and  die. 

Griselda,  in  the  barbarous  story  made  so  beautiful  by  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  is  in  her  tenderness  and  submission  as 
resolute  and  pertinacious  as  the  beating  waves  that  wear  the 
rock. 

Spenser's  Una,  the  softest  of  woman  kind,  travels  far  to  the 
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court  of  the  Faerie  Queen  to  gain  the  release  of  her  imprisoned 
parents.  She  sensibly  refuses  the  services  of  the  loutish  knight 
that  offers  himself  until,  having  put  on  heavenly  armor,  he  b^ 
comes  a  new  creature.  She  wanders  alone  and  forsaken  in  the 
terrible  wilderness,  where  the  lion  rushes  upon  her  with  gaping 
mouth,  eager  to  devour. 

"  Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong 
As  her  wronged  innocence  did  meet. 
Oh,  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along  as  a  strong  gard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard ; 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward, 

And  when  she  waked  he  waited  diligent." 

Una  is  truth.  Her  lion  is  reason.  Never  should  they  be 
parted. 

George  Elliot's  Romola,  with  her  golden  hair  and  her  angel 
face,  as  truly  as  Una,  makes  ^'a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.** 
She  is  the  light  of  her  blind  old  father's  heart,  and  of  his  mind, 
too;  her  accurate  and  extensive  learning  fitting  her  to  be  his 
secretary  and  scribe.  As  great  in  soul  as  in  mind,  she  scorns 
laziness  with  a  lofty  scorn,  and  pities  it  with  an  awful  sorrow. 

Few  things  in  literature  are  so  delicate  and  pure  as  Words- 
worth's portrait  of  one  who  had 

**A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet." 

She  was 

"A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command, 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 

Other  poets,  according  to  their  intellectual  ability  and  spiritual 
magnanimity,  have  given  us  this  same  sort  of  ideal  excellence. 
It  is  the  union  in  these  characters,  the  just  balance,  of  qiuili* 
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ties  that  seem  opposite  but  yet  are  not,  that  I  wish  you  to  ob- 
serve. By  a  wonderful  violation  of  the  laws  of  harmony  there 
is  always  and  everywhere  in  real  life  a  tendency  to  extremes,  or 
to  specialties  in  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues, — a  tendency 
to  the  development  of  one  side  of  the  character  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  side.  The  firm  are  stubborn;  the  independ- 
ent are  violent;  the  conscientious  are  severe;  the  soft  are  weak. 
The  good  are  too  often  ungracious ;  the  gracious  are  too  often 
bad.  "These  things  ought  not  so  to  be."  The  King,  in  his 
Beauty,  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  "Beauty  of  Holiness"  is  holiness  in  its  rounded  and  ra- 
diant perfection. 

You  cannot  look  too  high;  you  cannot  aim  too  high;  your 
desires  cannot  be  too  broad,  too  comprehensive,  as  regards  ex- 
cellence of  character.  You  may  easily  be  too  desirous  of  wealth, 
of  honors;  but  you  have  a  right — an  inherent  right — to  every 
virtue  and  every  grace.  You  causelessly,  weakly,  meanly,  give 
up  your  right,  your  birthright,  if  you  do  not  strive  toward  full 
development  of  body,  mind,  and  heart. 

Be  healthy,  be  strong,  be  active,  vigorous,  clean.  I  see  no 
harm  in  saying  to  you,  Be  beautiful.  Take  care  of  the  casket 
in  which  your  eternal  jewel  is  lodged.  While  your  body  is 
your  servant,  do  not  make  it  your  slave.  Keep  it  in  such  order, 
hold  it  in  such  honor,  that  it  must  be  gladly  obedient  to  the  be- 
hests of  your  higher  nature. 

Still  more  worthy  of  care  is  this  higher  nature.  Keep  up  your 
studies.  It  is  shocking  to  cast  away  six  years  of  your  life,  which 
you  do  if  you  neglect  to  build  on  the  foundation  you,  in  these 
years,  have  laid.  I  advise  you  to  give  special  attention  to  his- 
tory and  literature — the  Greek  and  Latin  if  you  wish;  the 
French  and  German  if  you  can;  the  English  certainly.  These 
studies  deepen,  broaden  the  current  of  your  lives;  they  make 
you  feel  yourselves  a  part  of  humanity  in  its  whole — in  the  past 
and  in  all  the  wide  present.  He  that  is  well  read,  that  finds 
pleasure  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  nations,  in 
the  character  and  opinions  of  statesmen,  in  the  acts  of  the  great 
actors  of  the  stage  of  life,  in  the  thoughts  of  thinkers,  in  the 
imaginings  and  the  sentiments  of  poets — such  a  one  is  never 
alone;  rather,  she  is  "never  less  alone  than  when  alone."     I 
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say  to  you,  as  a  great  painter  said  to  himself,  **No  day  without 
a  line." 

But  books  are  not  the  only  source  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Locke  was  a  practical,  wise  man,  and  he  declared  con- 
versation, as  a  source  of  improvement,  superior  even  to  books. 
And  you  remember  that  magnificent  passage  of  Bacon,  where 
he  says  that  in  discourse,  '*A  man  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily;  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly;  he  seeth  how  they 
look  when  they  are  turned  into  words;  he  waxeth  wiser  than 
himself,  and  more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  medi- 
tation." Cultivate,  therefore,  an  enjoyment  of  conversation  and 
an  aptitude  for  it.  Listen  to  others,  and  do  your  own  share  of 
talking. 

Go  into  company  expecting  to  enjoy  others.     We  have  a 
mode  of  speech,   **I  enjoyed  myself,"    "How  did  you  enjoy 
yourself?"  that  smacks  of  selfishness.    Go  to  enjoy  others.    You 
cannot  enjoy  others  while  you  are  annoyed  by  their  faults. 
Therefore,  let  these  alone.     You  are  not  responsible  for  them. 
The  world  will  not  fall  into  ruin,  if  you  fail  to  seek  out  and 
point  out  the  black  spot  in  every  man's  heart.     Go  from  your 
home  into  society  as  the  bee  leaves  the  hive,  and  return  hke  the 
l)ee,  laden  with  sweets.    The  great  poet  whom  you  have  studied 
somewhat,  and  whom  you  love,  has  given  our  language,  in  one 
of  his  most  terrible  tragedies,  a  soft  phrase  for  the  expression 
of  compassionate  brotherhood :  ''The  milk  of  human  kindness." 
Mild,  sweet,  nourishing,  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  it 
sours  with  thunder  and  with  heat.      Give  way,   then,  to  no 
thunderous  scowls,  and  to  no  heats  of  temper. 

I  am  the  more  desirous  of  impressing  the  old  and  oft  repeated 
lesson  of  honor  and  compassion  one  for  another,  because  I  be- 
lieve life,  especially  a  woman's  life,  has  fearful  trials  for  the 
temper.  Disappointment,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  sure  to 
come.  Sometimes  it  is  grinding  poverty,  sometimes  ill-health, 
compulsory  solitude,  the  failure  of  best  loved  friends  to  be  or  to 
do  anything.  Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  disappointments  that 
trip  up  one's  courage,  or  eat  out  one's  fortitude,  and  that  tend 
to  make  one  bitter  and  sad.  But  some  souls  are  greater  in  de- 
feat than  others  are  in  victory.  There  is  your  favorite,'  Jane 
D' Albert,  and  Maria  Theresa,  whose  high  courage  refused  to 
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xecognize  disaster;  and  Maria  Antoinette,  whose  pale  lips  ut- 
tered^o  reproach.    Such  be  you,  ** in  your  small  comer." 

I  speak  of  submission  and  patience  in  connection  with  society, 
l>ecause,  I  believe,  that  without  a  love  for  your  kind  you  cannot 
bear  disappointment  with  patience,  and  without  intercourse  with 
others  you  cannot  love  them. 

If  there  were  not  such  serious  reasons,  however,  I  should  still 
«ay,  "Go  into  society  and  enjoy  it."  Pope  talked  what  he  was 
•so  fond  of,  sense,  when  he  said  "to  enjoy  is  to  obey."  And 
Solomon*was  not  less  wise  when  he  declared,  "There  is  a  time 
to  dance,"  and  "Rejoice  in  thy  youth."  Yes,  rejoice  and  be 
.tglad  like  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 

*'  Gather  ye  TX)se-buds  ^hile  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  blooms  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying." 

Every  educated  woman  owes  it  to  society  to  do  what  she  can 
ibr  general  elevation  and  refinement  It  has  been  said  that  the 
inission  of  the  great  and  good  Addison  was  to  reform  society. 
The  reformer  of  a  society  that  was  stained  and  poisoned  by  the 
influence  of  the  false  Stuart  kings  may  stand  as  a  missionary 
beside  a  Judson  or  a  Moffatt. 

An  educated  woman  should  help  on  every  good  work, — 
-church  work,  philanthropic  work,  literary  work.  If  she  have 
neither  money  nor  time,  she  may  at  least  have  an  encouraging 
word  and  smile.  There  would  be  ten  times  the  good  done  in 
the  world  that  is  now  done,  if  people  were  not  determined  to 
think  all  ways  but  their  own  wrong.  John  said,  "Master,  we  for- 
bade him  because  he  followeth  not  us."  But  Jesus  said,  "For- 
bid him  not.  Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that 
believe  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea."  This  lesson  of 
tolerance  so  plainly,  so  repeatedly  taught  in  Scripture,  is  usually 
the  last  lesson  the  Christian  learns. 

Do  all  you  can  in  the  world.  Let  your  works,  as  the  wise  man 
«ays,  praise  you  in  the  gates.  But  remember  that  in  your  home 
and  in  the  circle  of  your  kindred  you  find  your  own  province, 
your  kingdom;  that  in  every  other  place  you  are,  in  a  manner, 
a  foreigner.     As  subject,  or  as  queen  in  this  little  kingdom,  be 
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loyal  and  faithful.     Be  your  busiest  and  brightest,  your  wisest 
and  your  kindest  within  the  sacred  walls  of  home. 

If  wishes  were  flowers,  your  future  path  would  bloom;  if 
they  were  birds,  it  would  resound  with  song;  if  they  were  beams 
of  light,  it  never  would  be  overclouded.  But  friendly  wishes 
are  better  than  bloom  and  fragrance,  than  song  and  light,  as 
kindness — ^love — is  the  best,  and  brightest,  and  sweetest  of  all 
things.  Next  to  a  clear  conscience  and  love  for  your  fellow- 
creatures,  you  want  their  love  for  yourself.  You  have  it 
now.  You  find,  on  every  hand,  recognition  of  your  work. 
You  are  surprised.  I  have  seen  tears  in  your  eyes,  because 
those  who  have  seemed  scarcely  to  know  you  have  shown  them- 
selves friends,  and  because  old  Iriends  are  so  full  of  sympathy 
and  praise.     '^Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 


Have  Plants  Consciousness. — There  are  animals  with 
which  every  zoologist  is  familiar,  definitely  understood  to  be 
such,  which  are  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being  that  they  possess 
no  definite  form,  and  reveal  to  our  most  refined  scrutiny  only 
the  feeblest  traces  of  organization;  they  move,  but  without 
frame-work  or  muscles;  they  creep  without  limbs,  feel  without 
discoverable  nerves,  eat  without  mouths,  digest  without  stomachs; 
in  short,  they  have  all  the  properties  of  life,  but  without  the  trace 
of  organized  structure.  Because  such  a  creature  is  ranked  as  an 
''animal,"  we  are  prone  to  associate  with  it  a  measure,  at  least» 
of  consciousness  and  volition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  plants  of  the  highest  and  most  complex  structure^  in  which 
delicacy  of  organization,  refinement  of  mechanical  contrivance, 
and  exquisite  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are  combined  with 
majesty  and  grace,  form  and  elegance,  and  even  splendor  of 
product;  and  yet,  because  they  are  labeled  *' plants,"  or  "veg- 
tables,"  we  assume  that  they  are  without  consciousness,  and 
wholly  devoid  of  will.  Do  the  facts  of  nature  justify  such  an 
inference  ?  We  venture  to  think  that  they  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  such  an  inference  void. — English  Magazine, 

The  charms  of  nature,  the  majesty  of  man,  the  infinite  love- 
liness of  truth  and  virtue,  are  not  hidden  from  the  eye  ef  the 
poor,  but  from  the  eye  of  the  vain,  the  corrupted  and  self- 
seeking,  be  rich  or  poor. — Carlyle. 
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CONSCIENCE  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOL. 


A.   D.    MAYO. 


THE  conscientious  teacher  will  not  fail  to  impress  upon  her 
school  the  central  law  of  life, — that  conduct  in  all  regions 
of  human  existence  is  right  or  wrong,  and  that  there  is  a  school- 
master within,  whose  mandates  can  be  disobeyed  only  on  peril 
of  the  most  serious  calamity  that  can  befall  a  child.  To  deny 
that  children  are  wonderfully  sensitive  to  such  simple  moral  in- 
struction, especially  when  enforced  and  illustrated  by  a  teacher 
whose  daily  walk  and  conversation  is  a  moral  "object  lesson,"^ 
is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  childhood  which  dis- 
qualifies for  a  judgment  on  the  question  we  discuss.  But  the 
best  intentions  in  the  teacher,  and  the  most  conscientious  per- 
formance of  duty,  are  often  baulked  by  short-sighted  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  that  are  conceived  in  deceit  and 
brought  forth  in  injustice. 

The  habits  of  study  and  recitation  still  prevailing  in  thousands 
of  schools,  private,  public,  and  collegiate,  are  a  constant  mock- 
ery of  conscience.  There  are  few  boys  so  stupid,  or  morally 
obtuse,  as  not  to  feel  that  the  committing  a  text-book  to  memory, 
and  a  mechanical^  verbatim  repetition  of  it  in  the  recitation 
room,  is  a  sham.  He  knows  well  enough  that  while  he  thus 
cons  his  geography,  he  gains  no  real  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives;  that  his  stupid  exercise  in  "parsing"  does  not 
enable  him  to  read  or  write  the  English  language  with  accuracy 
or  ease;  that  the  poring  over  the  "readers"  is  only  forming 
habits  that  make  good  reading  an  impossibility.  A  great  deal 
of  the  indifference  and  ugliness  of  scholars  is  the  natural  con- 
tempt of  a  child  of  good  parents  at  the  farce  teaching  must  be- 
come, when  the  fundamental  condition  in  selecting  the  teacher 
is  the  brevity  of  the  tax  bill.  The  soul  of  all  mental  culture  is 
the  waking  up  and  establishing  the  love  of  truth  as  the  grand 
law  of  the  mind;  but  such  teaching  as  goes  on  in  numberless 
schools,  even  of  high  repute,  is  a  perpetual  outrage  on  the  name 
of  truth.  A  genuine  reform  in  methods  of  instruction  would, 
itself,  be  a  revival  of  conscience  and  righteousness  in  the  chil- 
dren and  youthlof  the  land. 

Everybody  can  see  thatjthe^discipline  of  thqschool  is  a  per- 
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petual  help  or  hindrance  of  the  conscience-training  of  the  child. 
No  power  on  earth  can  resist  the  blighting  influence  of  a  capii- 
cious,  unjust,  harsh,  or  unloving  style  of  government  in  schooL 
No  Bible  reading,  or  prayer,  or  sacred  song,  can  sanctify  such 
discipline  as  makes  a  daily  hell  of  so  many  school  rooms  in  the 
land.  The  direct  moral  instruction  in  school  should  be  little 
more  than  giving  right  and  beautiful  names  to  the  good,  and 
true,  and  lovely  things  actually  done  in  the  common  routine  of 
discipline  and  instruction. 

The  popular  system  of  marking  and  distributing  honors  is 
most  demoralizing,  and  often  blunts  the  conscience  and  befogs 
the  moral  intelligence  of  children.  Here  are  two  boys  on  ad- 
jacent seats.  The  one  is  quick  to  learn,  ready  to  impart,  swift 
to  use  every  art  and  device  to  gather  information  bearing  on 
the  central  point  of  his  recitation,  bent  on  standing  up  as  a  val- 
edictorian on  graduation  day.  The  other  is  slow,  honest,  se- 
vere, determined  to  go  no  farther  than  he  can  clearly  see;  hesi- 
tating in  speech,  and  timid  in  facing  the  teacher;  but  all  the 
time  putting  forth  his  uttermost,  and  gaining  in  all  the  elements 
of  a  noble  and  righteous  manhood.  What  can  the  pupib  of 
that  school  think  of  a  system  of  estimating  the  relative  standing 
of  these  two  boys,  which  makes  little  or  no  account  of  the  gen- 
uine manhood  and  consecrated  toil  of  the  one,  while  it  jauntily 
hands  the  other  up,  from  step  to  step,  through  every  honor  of 
the  course  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  our  boys  and  girls  come  forth 
from  SKch  schools  with  the  vicious  notion  fastened  in  their  souls 
that  real  merit  must  take  the  back  seat  in  this  world;  that 
** brass,"  and  **  cheek,"  and  brilliant  parts,  and  an  airy  tact  at 
scaling  obstacles  and  dodging  the  hard  places  in  life,  are  the 
conditions  of  success?  One  of  the  most  imperative  needs  of 
our  high  schools,  to-day,  is  a  complete  revision  of  our  whole 
system  of  marking  and  examination,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
conscience. 

If  our  theoretical  D.  D.'s  who  see  no  sphere  for  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  save  in  the  formal  discussions  in  the  class 
of  history  and  philosophy,  will  dive  below  the  surface,  they 
may  find  that  the  one  vital  obligation  of  the  teacher  of  children^ 
of  every  age  and  grade,  is  the  training  of  conscience,  and  this 
is  involved  in  everything  taught  and  done  in  the  common 
school. — New  England  Journal  of  Education. 
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WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


WOMAN  has  won  her  present  position  in  the  public  schools 
from  beginnings  at  small  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
In  Barnard's  Rhode  Island  Report  for  1845,  ^^  ^^7^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  schools  he  visited,  or  from  which  returns  were  received,  out 
of  Providence  (and  excepting  the  primary  departments  of  a  few 
-central  districts),  he  found  only  six  female  teachers,  and  that, 
with  the  above  exceptions,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twice  that  number  employed  in  the  whole  state.  His  successor, 
who  visited  the  same  schools  in  1861,  found  more  than  200  fe- 
male teachers;  but  he  thought  two-thirds  of  those  taught  by 
men,  even  then,  would  have  been  better  taught  and  disciplined 
by  women.  In  i$37,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  3,591  female 
teachers,  and  in  1848  their  number  had  swelled  to  5,510.  This 
increase  Horace  Mann  considered  a  great  reform,  believing 
women  much  better  adapted  to  the  work.  In  1870,  according 
to  the  census,  about  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  United 
States  were  women.  In  New  England  the  excess  of  women 
teachers  over  men  is  very  great;  but  in  most  of  the  western  and 
also  the  southern  states,  there  is  a  small  percentage.  In  Maine, 
the  proportion  in  summer  is  about  97  per  cent,  and  in  winter 
only  55  per  cent;  in  Vermont  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  women  throughout  the  year;  and  in  New  York  about  67 
per  cent.  In  New  York  city  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  women,  and  in  other  large  cities  the  preponderance 
of  women  over  men  is  very  great.  No  doubt  the  economy  of 
employing  women  as  teachers  goes  far  to  explain  their  rapid 
increase;  but  their  wages,  as  well  as  their  numbers,  have  also 
steadily  increased.  It  is  recorded  that  Polly  Hovey,  one  of  the 
first  female  teachers  in  Maine,  was  paid,  in  1792,  $1.50  per 
week.  In  Iowa,  at  one  time,  two  women  taught  for  $4.29  per 
month,  though  the  average  salary  of  women  teachers  was  $7.64 
per  month.  Even  men  were  not  very  liberally  paid  in  olden 
times,  for  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts^  in  1650,  a  schoolmaster 
was  hired  for  one  year  for  $30,  and  allowed  '*2S.  a  head  for 
keeping  the  dry  herd."  It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  School  Reports  that  one  of  the  young  men 
graduates  received,  when  he  entered  upon  his  career,  $13  a 
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month,  and  ** boarded  round."  By-the-way,  that  old  custom  of 
"boarding  round"  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  out;  but 
it  is  still  in  vogue  in  many  places,  and  in  at  least  one  district  in 
Pennsylvania  all  the  teachers  receive  $15  a  month  and  board  in 
this  manner.  Who  but  the  victim  himielf  can  describe  the  mis- 
eries of  "boarding  round"  in  rambling  country  villages— of 
living  for  a  week  or  month  on  tea  and  pie,  and  then  only  chang- 
ing the  bill  of  fare  for  pie  and  tea;  of  sleeping  under  leaky 
roofs,  upon  pillows  which  the  rains  and  snows  of  heaven  bedew; 
of  shivering  in  breakfast  rooms  where,  if  a  drop  of  water  fell 
upon  the  table-cloth,  though  the  stove  be  in  close  proximity,  it 
is  instantly  frozen?  And  yet  the  physical  discomforts  are  often 
the  least  of  the  homeless  teacher's  trials. 

To  return  to  wages,  certain  male  graduates  of  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  who  began  with  $25  or  $30  a  month,  including 
board,  now  receive  $3,200  a  year,  and  a  few  $4,000,  and  sala- 
ries of  women  graduates  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  too  often  a  lamentable  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  respect  to  wages;  but  women,  at  least  those  em- 
ployed in  cities,  undoubtedly  earn  more  than  they  could  obtain 
in  other  occupations.  Probably  few  clerks  or  operatives  earn, 
as  do  900  teachers  in  Boston,  $15.39  every  week  in  the  year, 
including  ten  weeks  of  vacation.  In  Massachusetts  the  average 
salary  per  month  of  men,  for  1875,  was  $88.37;  of  women, 
$3S-3S'  ^'^  Maine,  men,  $37;  women,  $18.  In  Pennsylvania, 
men,  $41.07;  women,  $34.09.  In  Ohio,  men,  $60;  women, 
$44.  In  Michigan,  men,  $51.29;  women^  $28.10.  But  in 
some  states,  as  in  Iowa,  the  rule  is  becoming  general  to  pay 
men  and  women  the  same  salary  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 
In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
sexes  in  fixing  the  teachers'  salaries;  and  the  California  Legisla- 
ture, of  1873,  enacted  that  the  female  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  should  in  all  cases  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
men  for  like  services.  A  few  of  the- southern  states,  which  em- 
ploy more  men  than  women,  pay  the  same  salary  for  the  same 
work  to  both  sexes;  and  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  report 
the  same  custom.  Nevada,  which  supports  but  few  schools, 
pays  her  teachers  $100.55  P^r  month;  and  in  Arizona,  where 
the  schools  are  all  of  a  primary  grade,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  children  of  Mexican  birth,  teachers  are  paid  from  $100  to 
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$125  per  month.  Of  late  the  hard  times  have  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  teachers'  salaries,  and  this  seems  to  many  unjust.  One 
indignant  superintendent  cries:  **Why  should  retrenchment  be- 
gin at  teachers'  salaries  when  fashion  laughs  at  panics." — [Mary 
P.  Thacher,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  September. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  LONDON. 


THE  work  doing  in  London  attracts  attention  from  all  educa- 
tional centres.     With  its  population  of  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions^ making  it  the  world's  metropolis,  it  has  only  lately  taken 
in  hand  the  question  of  its  public  schools.    In  1870  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  150,000  children  of  the  proper  age  excluded  for 
want  of  room  in  the  existing  schools.     The  School  Board  deter- 
mined to  remedy  this  by  erecting  school  houses  for  112,000  pu- 
pils; a  thorough  list  was  made  of  the  number  in  each  school 
district  in  want  of  school  facilities,  and  measures  taken  to  sup- 
ply them.     Of  course,  there  were  legal  difficulties  and  the  op- 
posing interests  of  existing  schools  to  be  overcome  and  recon- 
ciled, and  this  done,  there  were  134  school  houses  ordered  in 
different  parts  of  London.     By  September  of  1874,  there  were 
65  new  schools  opened  for  61,985  pupils,  35  more  under  way 
for  26,736  children,  and  sites  designated  for  34  school  houses 
to  accommodate  20,207  niore — in  all  134  school  buildings  for 
108,930  children.     The  cost  of  the  65  school  houses  was  less 
than  fifty  dollars  per  pupil.     The  school  rooms  were  fitted  up 
for  classes  of  50,  60,  70,  and  80  scholars,  and  the  school  houses 
planned  so  that  there  would  be  six  with  250  children,  twenty- 
five  with  500,  twenty-five  with  750,  forty-three  with  1000,  thirty- 
two  with  1,250,  and  three  with  1,500.     The  School  Board  also 
took  charge  of  eighty-four  old  schools,  with  24,000  pupils,  with 
room  for  15,000  more,  and  these  school  houses  were  used  by 
day  for  children,  in  the  evening  for  adults  for  instruction  in  sci- 
ence and  the  mechanical  arts.     The  old  government  of  these 
schools  was  kept  up  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  was  subordinate  to 
the  control  of  the  School  Board,  whose  inspectors  made  fre- 
quent visits,  and  also  held  the   annual  general   examination, 
which  is  prescribed  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  by  law. 
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These  schools  have  243  male  and  341  female  teachers  hold- 
ing certificates,  791  pupil  teachers,  and  about  500  on  trial. 
The  list  of  children  attending  them  showed  79,700  on  the  rolls, 
room  for  75,275,  but  an  average  attendance  of  only  58,507; 
but  as  this  was  partly  due  to  the  strict  system  of  noting  as  ab* 
sent  all  who  did  not  answer  to  the  roll-call  on  opening,  measures 
were  taken  that  reduced  the  number  of  absentees,  total  or  par- 
tial, at  least  one-half,  and  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  Board 
worked  with  such  energy  that  the  number  registered  was  in- 
creased from  208,520  to  343,102,  and  that  of  average  attend- 
ance from  171,769  to  256,391.  Although  competition  is  spe- 
cially favored  in  all  English  legislation,  the  School  Board  re- 
ceived each  year,  for  four  successive  years,  an  average  of  79,000 
pupils,  and  not  one  private  school  was  opened. 

The  children  in  these  schools  in  London  pay,  and  15,000  of 
the  scholars  that  had  formerly  gone  to  schools  provided  for  the 
poor  free  of  cost,  now  pay  every  Monday  their  penny.  The 
School  Board  receives  from  28,000  children  one  penny  weekly, 
from  48,000  two  pence  and  three  pence,  from  3,000  four  pence, 
and  from  1,000  six  pence.  Of  1,325  families  who  stopped  their 
payments,  500  recommenced,  and  558  children  were  exempt 
on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty.  The  opposition  to  pay- 
ment came  from  the  small  dealers  and  from  the  country  people, 
who  used  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  the  labor  of  their  children, 
and  did  not  like  losing  this  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  pay  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  law  of  compulsory  attendance  was  enforced  by  the 
aid  of  visitors,  whose  best  labor  was  in  securing  a  large  volun- 
tary increase,  and  in  making  the  public  schools  deservedly 
popular. 

The  London  School  Board  exercises  its  supervision  over  pri- 
vate schools,  and  with  such  effect  that,  in  1875,  there  were 
85,000  pupils  in  them  under  their  regulations,  with  a  marked 
improvement  in  all  respects.  It  has  a  limited  power  over  the 
children  left  to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  and  it  has  put  over  three 
thousand  of  them  at  Industrial  Schools  or  on  Training  Ships. 
With  all  its  outlay  the  cost,  which  was  established  at  sixpence 
on  the  pound  in  1870,  was  found,  after  three  years,  to  be  less 
than  a  half  penny  per  year,  including  current  expenses,  interest 
on  loans  for  the  purchase  of  property,  and  building,  etc.    The 
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moDcy  was  borrowed  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent  for  fifty  years, 
so  that  the  generations  yet  to  come,  who  are  to  be  principally 
benefited  by  these  reforms,  will  also  share  in  the  expense,  and 
in  1923,  when  the  debt  will  be  finally  paid  off,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  some  substantial  reward  due  the  authors  of  the  system 
of  popular  education  inaugurated  in  London  in  1870.  The 
School  Board  still  has  a  great  work  to  do:  for  there  are  still 
190,000  children  either  abandoned  by  their  parents  and  given 
to  mere  vagabondage,  or  badly  taught  in  inferior  schools.  The 
plan  is  to  increase  by  7,000  annually  the  list  of  their  pupils, 
and  to  build  ten  new  school  houses  every  year  to  house  them 
properly.  The  great  merit  of  the  London  School  Board  is  that 
it  has  carried  its  system  into  effect  so  thoroughly  and  so  well 
that  there  has  been  little  real  difficulty  in  applying  the  law  un- 
der which  it  exists,  and  in  enforcing  its  provisions  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  vast  population  living  under  it,  and  its 
schools  are  filled  with  the  children  without  distinction  of  fortune 
or  position,  while  they  are  opened  to  those  who  hitherto  were 
condemned  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  or  vice. — Pennsylvania 
School  JaumaL 


SHOULD  PINS  HAVE  POINTS?     IF  SO,  WHERE? 


THE  following  from  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  is  to  the  point. 
Many  of  the  discussions  indulged  in  at  educational  meetings 
are  fairly  represented  by  this  ** discussion."  Much  valuable 
time  is  spent  in  discussing  points  of  no  more  practical  import- 
ance to  teachers  than  are  **//«  points,^^ — [Editor. 

The  chairman  announces  the  first  topic  for  the  consideration 
of  the  convention:  ^^ Shotild  Pins  Have  Points?  and  if  so. 
Where?     He  then  calls  on  Dr.  Standby  to  open  the  discussion. 

The  Dr.  announces  that  in  order  to  give  anything  like  a  clear 
idea  of  the  subject,  he  must  go  back  to  the  creation  and  trace 
the  subject  down  to  the  present  time.  The  need  of  pins  was 
first  felt  when  it  became  necessary  for  Eve  to  fasten  together  fig 
leaves  for  aprons.  He  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  pins  of 
some  kind  were  actually  used  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the 
word  translated  sewed  should  have  been  rendered  pinned.    Now 
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the  best  and  most  natural  substitute  for  pins  in  that  primitive 
age  would  be  the  thorn,  and  Swineskin,  in  his  late  travels  in  the 
East,  had^actually  discovered  a  species  of  thorn  well  adapted  to 
this  use.  But  thorns  have  points^  and  these  points  are  always  on 
the  little  end.  Here,  then,  is  an  excellent  precedent.  He  then 
traced  the  history  of  pins  through  all  nations,  showing  that  some 
'  excellent  specimens  had  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy  over  four  thousand  years  old,  and  gave  a  long  ar- 
ray of  statistics  showing  the  number  of  pins  used  annually. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Sharp,  from  Thomtown. 
He  agreed  most  fully  with  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  just 
taken  his  seat.  It  could  be  showi^that  the  most  highly  civilized 
nations  everywhere  are  the  ones  who  use  the  most  pins,  and 
travelers  have  affirmed  that  the  most  savage  nations  use  no  pins 
at  all.  It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  civilize  a  nation  is  to  supply  them  plentifully  with  pins.  But 
as  he  could  not  see  much  point  to  pins  without  points^  he  thought 
they  should  have  points  somewhere.  It  had  been  quite  com- 
mon as  his  predecessor  had  remarked,  to  have  the  points  on 
the  little  end ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  it  would  be  less  dangerous 
to  children  if  they  were  placed  on  the  big  end.  The  fact  that 
our  fathers  had  seemed  to  favor  the  little  end  is  no  reason  why 
we  should. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  agent  of  the  great  Button  House — 
a  rival  of  the  great  Pin-Making  Company.  While  he  was  free 
to  admit  that  there  was  some  point  to  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  preceded  him,  he  could  not  agree  with  them  in 
their  conclusions.  Pins,  he  said,  were  extremely  dangerous,  both 
to  the  child's  physical  and  moral  nature,  and  should  not  be  tole- 
rated. Nine-tenths  of  all  the  disorder  created  in  the  school 
room  is  directly  attributable  to  their  use.  They  induce  boys  to 
cut  holes  through  the  backs  of  seats  that  they  may  wake  up 
their  neighbors,  and  the  damage  done  to  clothing  by  having  it 
pinned  fast  to  the  seats  is  enormous.  He  showed  how  by  bend- 
ing a  pin  in  a  certain  shape,  it  may  be  placed  on  a  seat  so  that 
its  point  will  stand  upward.  He  had  known  cases  where  even 
teachers  themselves  had  sat  down  on  these  relics  of  barbaiism. 
They  awaken  the  very  lowest  passions  of  a  boy's  nature,  for 
they  tempt  him  to  impale  the  poor  flies  that  happen  to  be  on  his 
desk,  and  they  are  a  hundred  times  more  temptation  to  gamble 
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Aaa  cards,  dioe,  or  horse  racing  1  What  teacher  of  our  youth 
has  not  detected  them  playing  the  demoralizing  game  of  heads 
^  points  t  All  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  pin.  Let 
every  teacher,  then,  who  does  not  wish  to  see  his  pupils  grow 
up  to  be  savages  and  gamblers,  prohibit  their  use  among  his 
scholars.  Statistics  show,  he  would  further  say,  that  more  than 
93  per  cent  of  all  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  use  of  pins  is 
attributable  to  their  points.  This  is  wholly  due  to  having  the 
point  on  the  end;  placing  it  on  the  large  end,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, would  hardly  remedy  the  matter,  as  the  pin  would  be  as 
fivreaching  in  its  evil  results  then  as  now,  though  placing  it  on 
its  large  end  would  probably  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
game  of  heads  and  points.  If  we  must  have  pins  with  points, 
let  us  have  the  points  in  the  middle. 

The  last  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  thundering  applause, 
during  which  a  half  dozen  gentlemen  sprang  to  their  feet.  The 
President  recognized  Professor  Small,  of  the  Hentown  College. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  so  many  learned  gentlemen  make  fools 
of  themselves.  They  must  know  that  a  point  has  position  onfy. 
Now,  that  which  has  position  without  length,  breadth,  or  tliick- 
ness  can  do  no  possible  harm  to  any  one.  More  than  this,  the 
point  cannot  be  confined  to  either  end  nor  to  the  middle — the 
entire  surface  must,  of  necessity,  be  covered  with  points. 

Prof.  Cool  then  rose  and  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a 
compromise,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resohed^  That  we  recognize  the  importance  of  pins  as  a  valu- 
able aid  in  our  work,  but  think  the  position  of  the  point  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE. 


ELI   F.    BROWN. 


THE  accompanying  map  is  one  that  will  doubtless  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  especially  those  interested  in  geog- 
raphy. The  map  was  published  in  the  Journal  two  years  ago, 
since  which  time  many  questions  have  been  asked  in  regard  to 
it,  and  it  is  now  reprinted  with  somewhat  extended  notes,  by 
request  of  many  teachers. 
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ScHiOLin't  Manual fer  llu  tui  ^  Iki  CiUir.— Publohcd  by  E.  Sni 
Hw  of  tb«  ZIC'T'JllRTa' AnriOJITAXi  X>A.1-S1  3j£n:B,fr<nBiAl(:b<ia7 
<Ste  OD  U.     — -    ■  -  -     ■'  *   ■  ■■        - ■*--* 


latsi^-tn  otlict  wordi:  Iha  Ui 


reckoned,  Iraing  tb«  icccptsd  line  on  tbe  Tcatai 
whola  ledatli  tnun  North  to  Soalh.  uy  gltsa  dui 
"  U  imi  eommeiiM  oa  tbe  Xutern  ilJa  ot  It  M 
«  on  the  WHtwo  ilda  of  wbicli  ' 


an  Is 

d&T  differing  eccozdfDglj. 


That  a  ]ine  marking  the  change  of  date  upon  the  eordi's  sur- 
face is  necessary,  is  evident  to  one  who  studies  carefully  the  re- 
lation of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to  day  and  night.  It  matters 
not  where  this  line  be  taken,  so  that  it  divide  the  earth  fnxa 
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p(de  to  pole.  To  make  the  matter  quite  plain  it  may  be  well  to 
follow,  in  imagination,  two  persons  as  they  make  circuit  of  the 
earth  in  opposite  directions*  Points  upon  the  earth  that  differ 
in  longitude,  differ  also  in  time.  St  Louis  and  Calcutta  are  lo- 
cated 180^  apart  in  longitude,  they  differ  twelve  hours  in  time; 
if  it  is  noon  at  one,  it  is  midnight  at  the  other.  A  travels  to- 
wards the  East  to  Calcutta,  correcting  his  time-piece  each  day 
by  the  sun.  He  finds  that  he  has  tutned  it  forward  twelve 
hours  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Calcutta.  He  continues  to- 
wards the  East  until  he  reaches  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  having 
turned  the  iiands  of  his  watch  forward  twenty-four  hours.  B 
makes  the  same  journey,  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  same 
time.  He  finds  his  chronometer  continually  too  fast,  and,  in 
setting  it  back  to  preserve  the  correct  time,  turns  the  hands  back 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  time  of  his  return  to  St.  Louis.  A  and 
B  meet  in  the  presence  of  C,  who  has  remained  at  home  during 
the  journey.  C  says  it  is  Monday,  A  claims  by  his  reckoning 
that  it  is  Tuesday,  while  B  holds  that  to  him  it  is  Sunday.  Each 
in  his  turn  is  right.  A  has  seen  one  more  day  than  C,  B  has 
seen  one  less  than  C.  A  must  correct  his  date  by  having  an- 
other Monday,  B  by  dropping  out  Sunday  and  calling  the  day 
Monday.  It  is  well  known  that  in  circumnavigating  the  globe 
from  East  to  West  a  day  is  lost,  while  going  from  West  to  East 
a  day  is  gained.  A  gentleman  from  Indianapolis,  in  going  from 
San  Francisco  to  China,  experienced  a  week  without  a  Monday. 
In  the  return  the  week  had  two  Sundays.  This  conundrum  is 
frequently  propounded  at  teachers'  institutes:  ''Suppose  at 
12  o'clock  to-day  (Monday)  you  should  start  west  and  travel 
just  as  fast  as  the  earth  revolves,  so  that  you  shall  be  continu- 
ously directly  under  the  sun;  of  course  you  will  return  to  the 
point  from  which  you  started  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  noon.  To 
you  it  will  be  noon  all  the  time.  Query — At  what  point  in  your 
journey  will  the  people  cease  to  say  it  is  Monday  noon  and  say 
that  it  is  Tuesday  noon?" 

The  line  given  by  Scheidler  in  the  accompanying  map  pro- 
poses to  answer  this  question. 

Such  a  line  is,  in  one  sense,  international,  in  that  it  concerns 
all  nations;  but  that  the  line  here  indicated  is  established  by 
agreement  of  nations,  or  by  the  general  customs  of  practical 
navigators,  is  a  matter  concerning  which  the  facts  are  not  given. 
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Prof.  Nevcomby  of  the  National  Naval  Observatory,  sasrs:  "I 
do  not  whether  Scheidler's  date  line  is  or  is  not  correct  There 
has  never  been  any  international  agreement  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  no  line  has  ever  been  fixed,  but  i8o^  from  Greenwidi 
is  commonly  used  by  navigators,  and  the  inhabitants  are  likelj 
to  gradually  adopt  this  line." 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  comparatively  narrow— continental 
corrections  for  time  and  distance  are  readily  adjusted,  hence  tlie 
change  in  date,  or  day,  is  encountered  in  the  broad  Pacific 
The  habit  of  sailors,  in  this  regard,  is  to  fix  upon  some  Sunday 
in  the  trans-Pacific  trip  and  to  change  at  thai  Hme^  no  matter 
wkkre  they  may  be  upon  the  ocean.  This  has  the  same  prac- 
tical effect  as  if  the  change  were  made  upon  crossing  the  iSodi 
meridian,  or  any  other  taken  as  a  date  line.  Why  Sheidler 
should  curve  his  line  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  and  die 
East  Indies,  is  not  clear.  If  navigation  proceeded  only  from 
the  east  toward  the  west,  there  would  be  reason  for  it.  But  as 
commerce  passes  freely  in  both  directions,  there  seems  to  be  no 
cause  for  such  position. 

Indianapolis  High  School. 


HISTORY.— VI. 


preparation  for  the  discovery  of  AMERICA — CotUinutd, 


PoUtkal  Condition  of  Europe  in  the  i^th  Century. 

From  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  sth  Cen- 
tury, to  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  the  lath  and  13th  Cen- 
turies, the  political  condition  of  Europe  was  chaotic.  The 
feudal  system  was  at  ita  hight,  and  a  great  number  of  petty  kings 
and  nobles  ruled  the  masses  and  quarreled  with  one  another. 
During  this  time  there  existed,  of  course,  but  litde  idea  of  na- 
tionality, but  through  the  influence,  chiefly,  of  the  crusades  the 
feudal  system  was  broken  up;  the  stronger  kings  overcame  the 
weaker;  power  and  territory  were  consolidated;  and  l^  the 
middle  of  the  15th  Century  the  modern  states  of  Europe  were 
pretty  well  established.  Among  the  leading  of  these  were  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and  England. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  crusades  gave  to  certain  Italian 
cities  great  commercial  prominence.  Italy,  therefore,  of  all 
these  ambitious  young  nations,  held  the  first  place  in  wealth 
and  power.  Her  cities  were  rich,  her  navigators  skillful,  her 
navies  powerful,  and  the  entire  trade  of  western  Europe  with 
the  East  was  in  her  hands.  The  other  nations,  finding  them- 
selves commercially  tributary  to  Italy,  and  seeing  that  her  com- 
merce was  the  key  to  her  prosperity  and  power,  became  jealous 
of  her,  and  began  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  rival  her;  and 
as  she  held  firmly  the  old  caravan  routes  to  the  Indies,  the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  succeed  was  by  finding  a  new  road  by 
water.  « 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
14539  these  same  Turks  took  possession,  also,  of  the  overland 
routes  to  India,  and  the  Italian  trade  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Now,  Europe  must  forego  the  luxuries  of  the  East» 
or  find  a  new  way  to  get  them.  It  was  readily  seen  that  the 
nation  that  should  first  secure  the  new  route  would  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  others  that  Italy  had  previously  held,  and 
the  struggle  began  in  earnest 

Up  to  this  time  the  western  nations  had  accomplished  little 
for  lack  of  skillful  navigators,  but  the  destruction  of  Italian 
commerce  had  thrown  out  of  employment  such  men  as  Colum* 
bus,  Verrazzani,  and  the  Cabots,  who  were  soon  found  sailing 
under  the  patronage,  respectively,  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land; and  for  whom,  while  seeking  this  new  route  to  the  rich 
trading  marts  of  the  East,  they  founded  claims  to  territory  in 
America. 

Thus  the  political  condition  of  Europe  in  the  isth  Century 
brought  about  a  struggle  for  increased  political  power  through 
commercial  supremacy,  which  promoted  maratime  enterprise 
and  led  immed^tely  to  the  discovery  of  the  Ntm  W&rld. 

If  the  teacher  will  read,  at  one  sitting,  the  six  articles  of  this 
series,  he  will  have,  in  brief,  a  connected  statement  of  the  lead* 
ing  historical  candiHons  in  ihi  Old  World  which  prepared  for  and 
made  possible  the  discovery  of  the  New,  The  first  five  are  to  be 
found  in  the  February,  April,  May,  June,  and  July  numbers  of 
HastJoumoL  B  Senior  Class. 

Indiana  State  Nonnal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Oct  14,  1S7S. 
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HINTS  TO  WRITERS. 


William  Cullen  Bryakt  once  gave  the  following  sensible 
advice  to  a  young  man  who  had  offered  him  an  article  for  die 
Evening  Post: 

J';  My  young  friend,  I  observe  that  you  have  used  several  French 
expressions  in  your  letter.  I  think,  if  you  will  study  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  you  will  find  it  capable  of  expressing  all  the 
ideas  that  you  may  have.  I  have  always  found  it  so,  and  in  all 
that  I  have  written  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  where  I  was 
tempted  to  use  a  foreign  word  but  that,  on  searching,  I  have 
found  a  better  one  in  my  own  language. 

Be  simple,  unaffected;  be  honest  in  your  speaking  and  writ- 
ing.    Never  use  a  long  word  when  a  short  one  will  do  as  well. 

Call  a'Jspade  by  its  name,  not  a  well  known  oblong  instrument 
of  manual  labor;  let  a  home  be  a  home  and  not  a  residence;  a 
place  not  a  locality,  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  When  a  short  word 
will  do^  you  always  lose  by  a  long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness; 
you  lose  in  honest  expression  of  meaning;  and,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  men  who  are  capable  Qf  judging,  you  lose  in  reputa- 
tion for  ability. 

The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false  world,  is  to  be 
Biodest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be  a  thick  crust,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  truth  will  find  a  way  to  break  through. 
Elegance  of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  us  all,  but 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness  are. 

Write  much  as  you  would  speak  and  as  you  think.  If  witli 
your  inferior,  speak  no  coarser  than  usual;  if  with  your  superior, 
speak  no  finer.  Be  what  you  say,  and  within  the  rules  of  prudence. 
No  one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  singularity  of  words  or  in  pronun- 
ciation. The  truly  wise  man  will  so  speak  that  no  one  will  ob- 
serve how  he  speaks.  A  man  may  show  great  knowledge  of 
chemistry  by  carrying  bladders  of  strange  gases  to  breathe;  but 
one  will  enjoy  better  health,  and  find  more  time  for  business, 
who  lives  on  common  air. 

Sidney  Smith  once,  remarked:  ''After  you  have  written  an 
article,,  take  your  pen  and  strike  out  half  the  words,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  stronger  it  is." 
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THE  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  BURNS. 


Robert  G.  Ingsrsoll. 


Though  Scotland  boasts  a  thousand  names, 

Of  patriot,  king,  and  peer, 
The  noblest,  grandest  of  them  all 

Was  loved  and  cradled  here. 
Here  lived  the  gentle  peasant-prinCe, 

The  loving  cotter-king, 
Compared  with  him  the  greatest  lord 

Is  but  a  titled  thing. 

'Tis  but  a  cot  roofed  in  with  straw, 

A  hovel  made  of  clay ! 
One  door  shuts  out  the  snow  and  storm, 

One  window  greets  the  day. 
And  yet  I  stand  within  this  room 

And  hold  all  thrones  to  scorn, 
For  here,  beneath  this  lowly  thatch, 

Lov^weetest  bard  was  bom. 

Within  this  hallowed  hut  I  feel  * 

Like  one  who  clasps  a  shrine. 
When  the  glad  lips  at  last  have  touched 

The  something  deemed  divine. 
And'here  the  world,  through  all  the  years, 

As  long  as  day  returns, 
The  tribute  of  its  love  and  tears 

Will  pay  to  Robert  Barns. 


If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must 
be  the  greatest  prodigality. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again,  and  of  what  we  call  time, 
enough  always  proves  little  enough. 

Sloth,  like,  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears*     While 
the  key  that  is  often  used  is  always  bright 

He  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day  and  shall  scarce  overtake 
his  business  at  night. 

Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  kitchen  fire. 
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THE  MORAL  AND   INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING  OF 

CHILDREN. 


Views  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


A  News  reporter  having  overheard  a  portion  of  a  conveisa* 
tion  between  Prof.  James  H.  Smart  and  a  gentleman,  upon  the 
public  schools  and  their  usefulness,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  idea,  was  led  to  have  a  further  talk 
with  the  former,  asking  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  youthful 
misbehavior,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  our  large 
cities  of  late,  to  which  he  replied: 

**  Well,  the  New  York  Tribune  will  tell  you  all  about  that  It 
insinuates  that  the  public  schools  are  to  blame  for  whatever  of 
juvenile  depravity  there  is  to  complain  of.  I  have  seen  it 
charged,  also,  that  out  of  1,300  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
400  of  them  were  graduates  of  high  schools." 

"What  do  you  say  to  these  statements?" 

"So  far  as  the  statement  in  the  New  England  Journal  is  coa> 
cemed,  I  believe  it  is  untrue." 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  insinuations  in  the  Tribune?" 

"No  one  acquainted  with  the  matter  could  possibly  make  such 
a  charge  as  that" 

"Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  are  responsible  for  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  children?" 

"They  are  to  some  extent.  Teachers  should  be  required  M> 
set  a  good  example  before  the  children.  They  should  certainly 
teach  morality  by  precept  and  by  example.  But  the  parents 
have  a  higher  responsibility  in  this  respect  than  the  teachers 
have.  There  is  no  better  place  to  teach  morals  than  at  home. 
Self-control  is  a  habit,  and  the  child  must  acquire  it  long  before 
it  enters  school.  Most  men  would  do  better  than  they  do;  they 
fail  because  they  have  bad  habits.  They  do  wrong  because 
they  have  not  the  power  of  self-mastery  when  they  are  tempted. 
Cheerfulness  is  another  moral  quality  which  should  be  possessed 
by  children.  The  cheerful  man  lives  longer  and  accomplishes 
more  than  one  who  is  morose  and  ill-natured.  The  habit  of 
cheerfulness  should  be  acquired  by  children  at  a  very  early  age. 
It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  their  children  possess  these 
and  other  moral  qualities,  quite  as  much  as  the  teacher's." 
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''The  teachers  are  somewhat  responsible  for  the  moral  oon-' 
duct  of  theur  children?** 

''Undoubtedly,  but  the  teachers  must  leave  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  parents.  They  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  home,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday  school.  The  public 
schools  must  certainly  leave  a  little  of  the  responsibilty  of  man- 
aging the  children  to  the  parents.  ^  Besides  this,  the  petty  crimi- 
nals, the  juvenile  delinquents,  do  not  come  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  attend  the  public  schools.  It  will  be  far  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  come  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
not  good  homes.  Good  schools  are  of  great  value  to  a  commu- 
nity but  good  homes  can  do  for  the  children  what  gcod  schools 
can  never  do." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  do  their  work,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  the  parents  ?" 

"Quite  as  well,  possibly  better.  Teachers  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  perfecting  the  scholarship  of  their  pupils,  but  our  intelli- 
gent teachers  do  realize  that  character  is  superior  to  scholarship, 
and  they  do  try,  as  a  rule,  to  teach  children  to  be  truthful  and 
honest,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  They  do  give  them 
habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and  promptness.  The  habit  of 
being  behind  time,  in  respect  to  one's  duties  and  obligations,  is 
one  of  the  glaring  evils  of  the  day.  It  is  an  open  doorway  to 
crime,  and  men  are  tumbling  over  the  uncertain  line  that  is 
drawn  between  negligence  and  criminality  every  day  by  the 
thousand,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  work  which  the  public  schools 
are  doing  in  giving  the  pupils  habits  of  punctuality  and  con- 
stancy in  their  attendance  upon  school,  is  worth  more  to  the 
community  than  their  cost." 

"Do  you  think  the  teachers  do  all  the  good  they  can  in  this 
respect?" 

"Certainly  not.  A  perfect  life  is  a  better  example  than  an 
imperfect  life.  We  cannot  claim  that  our  teachers  are  quite 
perfect  yet  Crookedness  in  the  disposition,  habits,  and  opin- 
ions of  a  teacher  will  be  likely  to  induce  crookedness  in  the  pu- 
pOs.  Teachers  should  certainly  possess  something  besides  schol- 
arship. Teachers  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  their 
manners,  their  integrity,  their  force  of  character;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  respect  to  the  moral  qualities  they  possess,  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  their  scholarship.     In  this  regard  some  of  our 
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teachers  are  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  others.  Our  best  teach- 
ers are  not  half  paid  for  their  services,  our  poorest  teachers  are 
overpaid.  It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  do  more  harm  than  good; 
indeed,  I  think  we  have  some  teachers  in  the  state  that  are  not 
worth  dynamite  enough  to  blow  them  up  with.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  we  get  more  service  from  our  teachers  than  we  pay  for. 
I  suppose  the  average  lady  teacher  in  the  country  receives  less 
than  $150  for  her  services  per  annum." 

''Do  the  parents  care  as  much  for  the  religious  training  of 
their  children  as  for  the  mental  training  ?" 

''As  a  rule,  I  am  sure  they  do  not  The  parents  are  quite 
willing  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend  day  school  and  get 
their  lessons.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  common  observation  ^ 
they  are  not  quite  so  anxious  in  respect  to  the  Sunday  school 
I  fear  the  children  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  arithmetic 
than  about  the  Bible."     "That  is  true  of  the  old  folks,  too." 

"I  found  a  Presbyterian  elder,  the  other  day,  who  could  not 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  managed  to  nuss 
five  out  of  the  twelve.  People  are  not  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  moral  training  as  they  are  to  the  importance  of 
mental  training:  You  tell  the  average  man  that  his  son  is  a 
brilliant  scholar,  but  that  he  does  not  behave  well,  and  you  will 
make  a  friend  of  him ;  but  if  you  tell  him  that  his  boy  is  good, 
but  that  he  is  a  dunce,  you  will  run  imminent  risk  of  getting 
knocked  down." 

"What  is  the  chief  agency  in  the  degradation  of  our  young 
people,  so  far  as  it  occurs?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  that  bad  literature  is  the  devil's  most 
powerful  weapon  in  this  work." 

"Then  an  education  means  a  good  deal  more  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  information?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  said  as  much  as  that  a  hundred  times  in 
public.  Our  best  teachers  understand  very  well  that  taking  out 
a  child's  brains  and  stuffing  the  vacuum  with  a  few  books,  is  not 
education.  As  has  been  well  said,  if  you  train  a  man's  body 
only,  ^ou  make  a  magnificent  brute;  if  you  train  his  body  and 
his  mmd,  you  make  a  magnificent  scoundrel;  and  if  yoa  train 
his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  you  have  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  manhood.  Right  education  will  make  manly  men  and 
womanly  women.  The  school  plays  an  important  part  in  this 
work,  bat  there  are  other  agencies  of  just  as  much  importance, 
and  with  which  the  responsibility  must  certainly  be  divided. — 
Indianapolis  News, 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  STATE 

CERTIFICATES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  September  30,  18781 
the  following  scheme  for  the  examination  of  candidates  was  adapted,  namely : 

First.  The  applicant  shall  present  to  the  Board,  at  such  time  as  it  may  di- 
rect, a  fnll  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  instititution  or  institutions 
at  which  he  has  been  educated,  the  courses  of  study  he  has  pursued  and  com- 
pletedf  and  the  extent  of  the  attainments  which  he  has  made,  scholastic  and 
professional.  He  shall  also  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  by  reference,  cer- 
tificate, or  otherwise,  of  the  following  facts :  that  he  has  taught,  or  supervised 
school  work  for  at  least  fifty  months,  of  which  eighteen  shall  have  been  in 
Indiana ;  that,  during  this  period,  he  has  maintained,  and  does  still  maintain, 
an  unspotted  character,  is  industrious,  temperate,  pure,  honest,  and  truthful; 
that  he  has  attained  high  distinction  as  a  successful  educator,  having  not  only 
ability  to  instruct,  but  also  marked  tact  as  a  disciplinarian ;  and  that  he  has 
so  managed  the  school  or  schools  under  his  charge  as  properly  to  develop  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  his  pupils. 

Second.  When  the  Board  is  satisfied,  by  a  thorongh  examination  of  the 
evidences  furnished,  as  to  the  moral  and  profesiioiial  requirements  above  re- 
cited, they  will  then  notify  the  applicant  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  second 
part  of  the  examination,  which  may  be  oral  or  written,  or  both.  Apf^cants 
must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  following  branches : 

For  License  of  Second  (rra^.^^Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Morals,  Geography,  including  Physical  G.,  United  States  History, 
Elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Elements  of  Physics,  Elements  of 
Zoology,  Elements  of  Botany,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Physiol(^. 

Add  for  First  Grade — Complete  Algebra,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Elements 
of  Geometry,  General  History,  English  Literature,  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Latin,  embracing  2  Books  of  Caesar  and  4  Books  of  Virgil,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof. 

The  following  notice  was  ordered  to  be  appended  to  the  scheme,  namely : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  for  the  examination  of  186S-9,  applicants  must 
file  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  Dec  10, 
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1878,  such  evidence  as  may  relate  to  the  points  required  in  die  fiist  put  of 
the  examination  above  described.  The  State  Board  will  notify  snch  penooi 
as  may  pass  the  first  part  of  the  examination  to  appear  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  to  be  held  at  a  subsequent  time,  for  the  second  part  of  the  ezimi- 
nation. 

The  following  resolution,  embodying  the  opinion  of  the  State  Bosid  ia 
reference  to  the  issae  of  State  Certificates,  was  also  passed : 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Certificate  is  not  intended  as  an  instrument  to  en- 
able its  holder  to  gain  a  position  in  the  profession,  but  is  a  testimonial  for 
vice  already  rendered,  and  of  professional  eminence  already  gained. 


MISUSE  OF  COUNTY  QUESTIONS. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instrocdca: 

Kentland,  Newton  Co.,  Ind..  Aug.  19^  ';& 
Board  of  Education: 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  teachers  to  be  examined  in  our  county,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  hold  two  examinations  the  last  Saturday  in  this  month. 

I  have  been  appointed  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  east  part  of  the  coaaty, 
so  please  send  me  to  my  home  (Fowler,  Ind.,  Benton  county]  enough  qne»> 
tions  to  accommodate  a  class  of  20  or  25. 

Yours,  etc..  County  Sup't  of  Newton  County, 

Per  O.  O,  Clark,  Fowler,  Ind. 
Oblige  earfy. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  this  fdlow  was  tnfftA 
and  his  name  ascertained  to  be  W.  H.  Wilson.  It  is  learned  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  leave  the  county  and  the  State. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instnictlflii. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 


Official. — The  Official  Department  this  month  contains  matter  of  general 
interest.  The  information  in  regard  to  State  Certificates  will  answer  many 
inquiries.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  state  desiring  this  state  certificate 
ought  to  be  veiy  large.  The  new  departure  of  the  board  in  making  success  a 
prominent  requisite,  will  be  commended  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  past 
history  of  state  certificates. 

The  paragraph  given  concerning  the  theft  of  examination  questions  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  the  State  Superintendent  can  give,  and  will  give,  at  the 
proper  time.  Some  months  ago  the  theft  and  sale  of  these  questions  became 
quite  a  business  in  certain  quarters  of  the  state,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
traffic  has  been  effectually  suppressed.  The  questions  are  now  printed  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  Indianapolis,  and  are  kept  carefully  under  lock 
and  key  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  county  superin- 
tendents in  sealeii  envelopes. 


THE  QUAKERS  AND  EDUCATION. 


All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  know  that 
in  years  past  no  other  church,  as  a  church,  took  such  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children  as  did  this  church.  Years  ago,  when  the  public  schools 
were  less  efficient  than  now,  in  every  neighborhood  where  there  was  a 
Friends'  church  there  was  a  Friends'  school,  and  it  was  usually  a  good  one, 
too.  These  church  schools  usuall/  grew  into  academies  and  were  extensively 
patronized  by  persons  of  other  churches.  They  contributed  more  than  most 
peisons  know  towards  the  education  of  teachers  before  the  day  of  normal 
schools  and  high  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  educational  sentiment  which 
has  been  inculcated  for  years,  perhaps  no  other  church  in  this  country  can 
boast  (d  a  membership  so  universally  and  so  well  educated. 

Since  the  public  schools  have  become  so  efficient,  the  Friends'  schools  have 
generally  £uled.    They  still  maintain  schools  in  a  few  neighborhoods,  and 
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one  or  two  first  class  colleges.  Earlham  College,  near  Ricfamo'irl.  i^  under 
the  control  of  tKis  church,  and  it  compares  favorably,  in  its  standard  of  scbol* 
arship,  with  the  best  colleges  in  the  state. 

The  church,  as  such,  has  not  grown  educationally  as  rapidly  as  has  the  edn- 
cational  sentiment  of  the  public  at  large.  The  public  sentiment  has  almost 
overtaken  it.  As  soon  as  the  free  schools  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  t» 
labor  and  to  sacrifice  for  their  own  schools,  many  of  the  people  seemed  to 
lose  interest.  If  the  membership  at  large  would  contribute  annually  to  the 
endowment  of  Earlham  College  what  they  formerly  contributed  towards  the 
support  of  private  schools  (now  supplanted  by  free  schools),  that  institafioo^ 
in  a  few  years,  could  be  made  self  supporting.  The  Friends  should  not  stop 
gratmng. 


PRAYER  MEETINGS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


The  reader  will  doubtless  be  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  caption  of  this 
article.  What  have  prayer-meetings  to  do  with  schools  ?  Are  schools  to  be 
turned  into  prayer-meetings,  or  are  the  meetings  to  be  turned  into  schools? 
Do  not  be  excited ;  nothing  veiy  vast  is  to  be  suggested. 

Prayer-meetings  are  held  one  evening  each  week  in  connection  with  almost 
every  church.  These  meetings  vary  but  little  in  their  general  cfaander. 
They  are  usually  attended  and  participated  in  by  those  members  of  the  cbnrcb 
who  need  their  influence  least.  The  time  is  usually  occupied  in  offering 
prayer,  and  giving  experience,  and  exhorting.  What  is  said  or  done  on  one 
particular  evening  does  not,  as  a  rule,  differ  in  any  noticeable  way  from  what 
is  said  and  done  on  every  other  evening.  The  prayers  are  too  often  monoto- 
nous and  pointless,  being  offered  as  a  result  of  habit,  or  because  they  are 
expected.  The  experiences  are  repeated  hundreds  of  times,  varying  hot  little 
in  form,  and  not  at  all  in  substance.  That  such  meetings  are  profitabk  to  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  that  they  are  the  most  pfofit- 
able,  or  that  they  reach  large  numbers  of  people  that  should  be  reached,  we 
have  serious  doubts. 

Religion  is  not  what  many  seem  to  think  it,  something  '*  grand,  gloomy, 
and  peculiar,"  a  mere  sentiment  or  feeling  that  never  touches  practical  life, 
to  be  talked  about  and  preached  at  church  and  on  Sundays ;  but  it  is  a  liring 
power  that  has  to  do  with  every  act  of  one's  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
making  not  cmly  the  sermons  but  the  prayer  or  conference  meetings  commoD 
sense  and  practical.  The  preacher  and  the  teacher  are  co-laboreis;  bodi 
have  in  view  the  same  great  end,  viz:  the  upbuilding  of  character.  The 
church  and  the  school  are  inseparable.  As  preachers  frequently  give  adrioe 
to  teachers  as  to  how  they  can  better  care  for  the  child's  higher  self,  they  wiO 
excuse  us  for  suggesting  to  them  how  they  can  more  effectually  help  the 
teachers.  Instead  of  the  old  time  prayer-meetings,  for  which  no  one  ckons 
very  great  success,  let  them  be  conducted  >  on  something  like  the  foUowiiig 
plan.  Let  the  pastor,  in  connection  with  a  competent  committee,  sdeot  ssb- 
jects  or  topics  to  be  considered ;  let  these  be  announced  from  the  pulpit,  and 
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the  people  urged  to  think  upon  them  and  come  prepared  to  say  something 
open  them.    Let  them  be,  in  part  at  least,  such  topics  as  the  following : 

1.  Honesty — what  is  its  application  to  the  details  of  business;  how  can 
parents  best  teach  it  to  their  children ;  in  what  ways  do  parents  frequently 
teach  their  children  to  be  dishonest  ?  etc. 

2.  What  should  our  homes  be  ?  how  to  keep  our  children  in  them ;  how 
to  make  them  more  attractive  than  saloons;  what  books  should  be  read;  what 
games  should  be  played.  Is  a  father  excusable  for  spending  his  leisure  even- 
ii^  away  from  his  own  family?  etc. 

3.  Good  Manners,  Good  manners  at  church;  whispering;  coming  late; 
going  out  before  close  of  service;  duty  to  stxangers,  etc. 

4.  What  should  we  teach  our  boys;  what  in  the  way  of  a  trade;  what 
as  to  their  education ;  what  as  to  religion ;  how  can  they  be  taught  to  love 
that  which  is  true,  and  pure,  and  good  ?  What  are  we  doing  towards  furnish- 
ing them  healthful  and  innocent  recreations  ?  etc. 

5.  What  should  we  teach  our  girls  ?  Should  they  be  taught  to  sew  and 
to  cook?  Do  they  need  as  much  education  as  their  brothers?  Should  every 
girl  be  taught  to  be  self-supporting?  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  every  girl 
should  be  taught  to  play  on  the  piano,  whether  she  have  a  taste  for  music 
or  not? 

These  and  hundreds  of  kindred  subjects,  could  form  the  principal  topics 
for  consideration  at  these  meetings,  and  the  careful,  prayerful  christian  discus- 
sion of  them  could  but  result  in  great  good  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  young. 
In  this  way  the  principles  of  religion  may  be  applied  to  the  details  of  every 
department  of  life,  and  thus  can  our  homes  be  elevated  and  christianized. 

Whenever  parents  learn  to  be  as  good  christians  at  home  as  they  are  in 
church,  and  learn  to  train  their  children  according  to  christian  principles,  the 
work  of  the  teacher  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
child  insured. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


We  give  the  programme  complete,  this  month,  for  the  next  State  Teachers' 
Association.  So  far  as  we  can  remember,  this  is  the  first  time  the  jNrogramme 
has  ever  been  given  complete  in  the  November  Journal.  The  prognunme  is 
certainly  a  good  one:  the  variety  of  subjects  is  excellent,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  they  have  been  assigned  will  doubtless  bestow  time  and  labor  upon 
them.  One  of  the  chief  faults  of  former  programmes  has  been  that  they 
were  too  full;  too  many  subjects  were  presented,  and  no  time  was  left  for 
discussion.  In  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  two  subjects  are  presented  in 
each  half'day's  session.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  now  if  those  persons  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  papers  will  limit  them  to  the  time  named  by  the  commit 
tee^  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  hear  from  a  great  many  persons  on  each 
snhject.  Let  teachers  take  this  programme,  select  the  topics  in  which  they 
feel  most  interest,  study  them  carefully,  and  come  to  the  Association  prepared 
to  say  something  upon  them  that  will  be  profitable  to  those  who  listen. 
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As  the  AssocMtion  is  to  be  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  many  teadben  liYing  ia  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  who  have  been  accustomed  to  adsad, 
will  be  kept  away  on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  consequently  great 
expense,  and  yet  it  is  hoped  that  just  as  many  from  these  sections  as  ponbif 
can  will  attend,  and  thus  prove  their  willingness  to  make  a  sacrifice  ooeasoa* 
ally  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  their  northern  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  have  received  many  letters  insisting  that  the  Association  should  alwiji 
be  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  account  of  its  central  position.  We  agree  thst 
Indianapolis  will  accommodate  more  teachers  than  any  other  point,  but  by  oc- 
casionally going  to  another  point  the  Association  carries  its  benefits  to  these 
who  would  never  seek  it,  and  thus  enlists  many  permanent  friends. 

Although  Fort  Wayne  is  not  centrally  located,  it  has  excellent  railroad  fi^ 
duties,  and  being  the  third  largest  city  in  the  state,  is  well  worth  vintiag. 
The  teachers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  should  make  a  special  efibrt  to 
secure  a  laige  attendance. 


HOW  TO  PRONOUNCE  THE  AND  A. 


Owing  to  the  frequent  mispronunciation  of  <'the"  and  ''a,"  and  owiag  to 
the  frequency  with  which  we  are  asked  how  to  pronounce  them,  we  repeat 
what  was  said  editorially  in  the  November  Journal  of  1874: 

<*  These  two  words,  when  spoken  alone,  are  always  pronounced  the  and  s, 
giving  the  long  sound  to  the  vowels ;  but  when  they  precede  other  words,  sad 
are  not  emphatic,  they  are  shortened  a  little.  The  sound  given  is  called  die 
obscure  sound. 

Because  children  that  have  been  poorly  taught,  sometimes  in  reading  (they 
never  do  so  in  talking),  separate  these  two  little  words  too  far  from  the  words 
that  follow,  and  give  the  long  vowel  sounds  too  distinctly,  some  teachers  have 
tried  to  correct  the  fault  by  requiring  the  children  to  give  the  sound  of  short  a 
for  each  of  thf  se  vowels.  So  the  child,  instead  of  saying  a  man,  is  taught  to 
say  u  man ;  instead  of  the  horse,  iku  horse,  etc.  Nothing  could  be  worse. 
It  is  the  height  of  absurdity,  high  authority  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
The  e  and  a  retain  their  long  sounds,  except  that  they  are  rendered  a  little 
obscure  by  the  following  words,  when  pronounced  in  quidc  succession:  The 
quantity  is  changed  but  not  the  quality.  When  these  words  are  spoken  alone 
they  are  always  the  and  a,  and  when  they  precede  another  word  they  are  ''ob- 
scured*' naturaify.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  teach  children  lo  make  thesi 
obscure.  Teach  them  to  read  in  an  easy,  natural  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
proper  sound  comes  of  itself.  A  child  never  makes  the  mistake  in  converssr 
tion,  and  it  will  not  in  reading  when  well  taught  Who  ever  heard  a  child 
say,  in  talking,  *  I  saw  th^  horse  look  over  th^  fence  into  th/  garden.'  Bat 
even  if  it  should  be  so  spoken,  that  would  not  be  half  so  bad  as  for  him  to 
say,  '  I  saw  thfi  horse  look  over  th»  fence  into  thai  garden.'  Teach  chiMrea 
to  read  as  they  talk,  and  our  word  for  it,  the  fault  will  take  care  of  itself." 

When  the  above  was  written  the  short  u  theory  was  quite  geneially  held 
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«ttd  practiced;  at  present  it  is  generally  discarded  by  all  our  best  teacbers. 
The  child  is  simply  taught  to  speak  the  word  the  or  a  in  connection  with  the 
word  to  which  it  belongs.  The  two  words,  ''the  man,"  stand  for  a  single 
idea,  and  the  child  should  be  taught  to  call  them  together  almost  as  one 
word. 

Time  spent  in  teaching  children  to  connect,  in  thought^  these  words  {the 
and  a)  with  the  words  they  modify,  is  time  well  spent;  time  spent  in  teaching 
children  the  proper  sound  of  these  vowels  is  simply  wasted. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SURERINTEND- 
ENTS— TOTALS  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


The  annual  statistical  returns  of  the  county  superintendents,  as  required  by 
(he  school  law,  have  now  all  been  received  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  tabulated  for  use  in  the  report  to  be  presented  to  the 
<jeneral  Assembly.  The  returns  were  due  September  15,  and  the  majority 
of  them  were  received  on  time. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  reports  gives  the  totals  under  the  various 
headings,  and  presents  an  accurate  statement  of  educational  statistics  for  In- 
diana for  the  year  ending  September  i,  1878. 

The  pupils  admitted  into  the  schools  within  the  year  were: 

White— Males,  267,315;  females,  237,737;  total,  505,054. 

Colored — Males,  3,794;  females,  3,687;  total,  7,481. 

Total,  white  and  colored — Males,  271,084;  females,  241,477;  grand  total, 
512,561. 

The  average  attendance  of  all  children  in  the  schools  is  315,893. 

The  number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  is  9,346,  and  there 
aie  34  districts  in  the  state  in  which  no  schools  are  taught.  This  gives  9,380 
as  the  total  number  of  districts.  Of  colored  schools  there  were  130  taught 
daring  the  year,  of  district  graded  schools  306,  and  of  township  graded 
■schools  151.  The  average  length  of  school  taught  within  the  year,  in  days, 
was  117.23. 

The  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were:  White — males,  7,977;  females, 
5,699.     Colored — ^males,  62;  females,  43.     Total,  13,781. 

The  account  of  revenue  for  tuition  is  as  follows:  In  hand,  Sept.  i,  1877, 
^2,060,068.94;  received  in  February,  1878,  ^1,351,641.76;  received  in  June, 
1878,  ^1*432,752.67;  miscellaneous  receipts,  ;$i3i,4ii.5o;  total  revenue  for 

tnition,  14,9759874.87.   Amount  ex;)ended  since  Sept.  i,  1877,  ^3,065,968. 20; 

« 

now  on  hand,  ^1,910,062.09. 

Amount  of  special  school  revenue:  On  hand,  Sept.  i,  1877,  ^846,449.57; 
amount  since  received,  ^1,624,429.20;  total,  ^2,470,878.78;  expended  since 
Sept.  I,  1877, 11,585,942.88. 

Number  of  school  houses:  Stone,  89;  brick,  1,724:  frame,  7,608;  log,  124; 
total,  9,545.    Estimated  value  of  school  houses,  including  grounds,  seats,  etc., 
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^11,282,248.89;  estimated  value  of  school  apparatus,  viz:  globes,  maps,  etc^ 
^254,398.50;  total  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $11,536,647.39.  ToUl 
estimated  speaal  school  tax,  11,237,171.98. 

Kumber  of  volumes  in  township  libraries,  233,542;  volumes  taken  ovt 
during  the  year,  281,43^  volumes  added  to  libraries,  6,338. 

Amount  paid  trustees  for  managing  educational  matters,  ^79t  149*32;  school 
houses  erected  during  the  year,  41 1;  value  of  school  houses  erected  during 
the  year,  ^24,304.99. 

Report  of  private  schools:  Number  of  private  schools  taught  in  public  boild- 
ings,  618.  Teachers — Males,  238;  females,  436;  total,  674.  Number  pupils- 
admitted  within  the  year,  13,516;  average  daily  attendance,  9,087. 

Number  of  township  institutes  during  the  year,  4,548. 


THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Journal  the  State  election  has  occurred,  and  tbe- 
general  results  are  known  to  all.  James  H.  Smart  was  re-elected  for  his  third 
term  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  Indiana  that  any  state  officer  has  been  returned  for  his  third 
term,  and  it  is  certainly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Smart.  He  ran  something  more 
than  1,700  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  determining  how  much  a  man  rons 
ahead  of  or  behind  his  ticket,  the  head  of  the  ticket  is  always  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard  of  comparison.  Two  years  ago,  as  compared  with  the  vote  for  governor, 
Mr.  Smart  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  about  2,500.  This  year  he  is  compared 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  By  comparing  his  vote  with  that  of  secretary  of 
state  in  both  instances,  he  is  about  200  votes  more  popular  now  than  he  wis 
two  years  ago.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Smart  thus  led  his  ticket  demonstrates  two 
things:  (i)  That  he  has  made  an  efficient  officer,  and  (2)  that  teachen  do 
not  consider  the  state  superintendency  a  political  office,  and  vote  independ- 
ently. It  does  not  prove  that  his  opponent  was  an  incompetent  man.  Mr. 
Smart's  extensive  and  favorable  acquaintance  gave  him  a  decided  advantage 
over  almost  any  one  that  could  have  been  nominated  against  him.  In  our 
judgment,  no  one  could  have  been  nominated  who  could  have  prevented  hioi 
from  running  ahead  of  his  ticket. 

It  is  gratif3ring  to  be  able  to  say  that  neither  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Merrill^ 
Mr.  Young,  nor  their  respective  friends,  made  use  of  any  personalities  or 
unfair  means  at  any  time  during  the  campaign,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Smart  will  enter  upon  his  third  term  of  office  with  a  host  of  warm 
friends  ready  to  assist  him  in  all  good  undertakings. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  specially  interested  in  Miss  Merrill's  article 
this  month ;  especially  will  tbe  ladies  be.  "While  the  article  is  not  strictly 
"  professional,^'  it  is  so  full  of  good  and  helpful  thoughts  that  no  one  can  read 
it  without  profit.    Miss  Merrill's  opinions  on  matters  of  literature  are  valoable. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1878. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

<*  'Tis  not  the  trees'  shade,  but  cloudy  glooms. 

That  on  the  cheerless  valleys  fall, 
The  flowers  are  in  their  grassy  tombs. 

And  tears  of  dew  are  on  them  all.  50 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  holding  the  pen  while  learning  to  write? 

10. 

2.  Give  the  length  of  the  following  letters  above  and  below  the  base  line : 

&  y»  P»  ^»  q*  5  Pts.,  2  each. 

3.  What  is  an  angular  joining?  io» 

4.  What  is  a  turn  ?  10. 

5.  Analyze  the  letters  in  the  word  '*right.*'  5  pts.,  2  each. 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  4o  copy  the  specimen  of  penman- 
ship in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  upon  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Reading. 

«<  What  do  the  little  birds  do  at  night. 
When  the  sun  in  the  west  sinks  out  of  sight  ? 
Heads  under  their  wings,  they  go  to  sleep, 
And  the  last  they  say  is  peep-peep-peep." 

Monday  Morning  Papers,     Henry  Holt, 

(a)  Tell  how  you  will  teach  children  to  read  any  new  word  in  this  lesson 
at  sight. 

(b)  Tell  how  you  teach  them  to  spell  any  new  word  by  letter. 

(c)  What  words  in  this  lesson  should  be  spelled  by  sound  ? 

(d)  Why  should  pupils  learn  to  sp«:ll  any  of  these  words  by  sound  ? 

(e)  What  mental  picture  is  suggested  to  your  mind  by  this  stanza  ? 

5  pts.,  20  each. 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  principles  are  involved  in  dividing  one  fraction  by 
another  ?  10. 
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2.  If  4-5  of  a  bushel  of  oats  is  worth  ^  of  a  bushel  of  com,  what  b  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  oats  when  com  is  ^  of  a  dollar  a  bushel  ? 

AnaL  8;  ans.  2. 

3.  Divide  three  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-five  millionths,  by  oDchaii- 
dred  twenty-five  ten  millionths.  Notation  5;  ans.  5. 

4.  I  have  three  rooms,  the  first  of  which  is  16  feet  wide,  the  second  20 
feet,  and  the  third  24  feet.  What  is  the  greatest  width  of  carpeting  vhich 
will  exactly  fit  each  room  ?  Proc.  8;  tns.  2. 

5.  I  sold  one  half  of  a  lot  of  goods  which  cost  me  ^56  at  a  loss  of  25 
per  cent,  and  the  other  half  at  a  profit  of  ^$69.54;  what  was  the  gain  per  cent 
on  the  whole  transaction  ?  Proc.  8;  ans.  2. 

6.  In  what  time  vrill  $100  amount  to  |200  at  8  per  cent  simple  interest? 

Proc  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  be  made  that  is  to  run  57  days  at  6  per  cent 
to  obtain  ^650  from  a  bank  ?  Proc.  8;  ans.  2. 

8.  What  are  the  commercial  names  of  the  parties  to  a  draft  ?  10. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  ratio  and  a  proportion  ?  la 
10.     When  only  one  partial  payment  has  been  made  upon  a  note  how  do 

you  compute  the  ^interest?  10. 

Geography. — i.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?  10. 

2.  Describe  an  iceberg.    Where  are  icebergs  largest  and  moat  numerons  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Upon  what  points  does  climate  depend  ?  5  pts.,  2  eacL 

4.  Explain  the  formation  of  deltas,  and  name  the  largest  delta  in  Noith 
America.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  (a)  Trace  a  probable  route  by  which  materials  can  be  sent  from  Indian- 
apolis to  Washington  by  rail,  (b)  and  thence  by  water  to  Paris. 

a=5;  b=5- 

6.  Through  what  states  and  territories  does  the  line  of  the  Union  and  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  run  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  Name  the  states  that  were  formed  from  the  *'  Northwest  Territory/'  in 
the  order  of  their  admission  into  the  Union.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  Indiana?  la 

9.  What  two  important  cities  are  on  the  river  Tagus  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.    Name  the  chief  political  divisions  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  capital  of 

each.  8  pts.     Take  off  i^  for  each  pt.  omitted. 

Grammar. — i.  If  two  expressions  of  the  same  thought  are  equally  gram- 
matical, how  would  you  determine  which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  la 

2.  State  the  difference  between  a  preposition  and  a  conjunction.  la 

3.  Give  the  different  uses  of  the  present  participle.  10 

4.  (a)  State  the  difference  between  a  complex  sentence  and  a  compound 
sentence,    (b)  Illustrate  by  examples.  a=6;  b==4. 

5.  Write  the  first  person,  plural  number,  passive  form,  indicative  mood,  in 
all  tenses,  of  the  verb  rise,  10. 
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6.  Why  is  the  expression,  "  in  the  midst  of  us/'  to  be  preferred  to  "  tii  our 
midst?'  la 

7.  Designate  the  snbject,  the  predicate^  and  the  modifiers  of  each,  in  the 
sentence :  **So  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  meet,  it  is  no  matter  which  mores 
to  the  other."  10. 

8.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentence :  "  My  son  is  either  married^ 
or  is  to  bey  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  (a)  Write  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  interrogation  point, 

'  (b)  lUustrate  by  sentences.  a=6;  b=4. 

10.     Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections :    ^  You  are 
stronger  than  me,  and  I  cannot  work  like  you  do."  lO. 

History. — i.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  and  the  first  part  of  the 
1 6th,  the  great  purpose  of  navigators  was  to  find  a  water  route  to  India.  Why 
was  this  so  ?  20. 

2.  (a)  Who  were  the  Hugenots  ?  (b)  When,  (c)  where,  (d)  and  why 
did  they  make  settlements  in  the  U.  S.?  4  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  was  the  effect  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  upon  the  American  cause? 

20. 

4.  (a)  When  was  Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States  ? 

(b)  What  important  event  grew  out  of  its  annexation  ?    a:=5;  b=i5. 

5.  Name  the  members  of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  with  the  office  oi 
each  member.  29. 

Physiology. — i.  Give  the  use  of  three  things  which  are  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  a  movable  joint.  3  pts.,  4,  3,  3. 

2.  Name  five  inorganic  substances  used  as  food,  and  five  organic  sub- 
stances. 10  pts.,  I  each. 

3.  (a)  Why  are  muscles  classified  as  voluntary  and  involuntary  ? 

(b)  Name  one  of  each  class.  a=6;  b=::2  pts.,  2  each. 

4*  Name  the  steps  through  which  the  organic  food  must  pass  before  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  4  pts.,  2^  each. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart. 

(b)  Which  of  these  cavities  contain  pure  blood  ? 

a=4  pts.,  2  each;  b=2  pts.,  I  each. 

6.  By  what  2  kinds  of  vessels  is  the  food  absorbed  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Name  the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  locate  each.  4  pts.,  2^  each. 

8.  What  means  would  you  use  to  recuscitate  a  person  who  had  been 
drowned  ?  10. 

9.  Where  would  you  bandage  the  arm  to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  from  a 
grounded  vein  ?  10. 

10.  Why  do  lamps  bum  dimly  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  ?  10. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  punishment  in 
school  ?  20. 

2.     (a)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  efiective  punishment  ? 

(b)  Name  two  or  more.  a=io;  b=io. 
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3.  (a)  What  would  be  natural  punishment  for  tardiness? 

(b)  For  profanity  on  the  play  ground  ?  a=lo;  b=ia 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  inflicting  upon  a  papH  such 
persona]  indignities  as  pulling  the  hair  or  boxing  the  ears  ?  aa 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  applying  to  pupils  such  epi* 
thets  as  "dunce,"  «* blockhead/'  "liar,"  etc.? 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


Programme  for  the  Twenty -Fourth  Annual  Session,  to  be  held  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
in  the  Central  Grammar  School,  January  i,  2,  3,  1879. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  i. 

7.30.  Organization  and  Opening  Exercises. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  A.  P.  Edgerton,  Pres.  Board  of  Sdraol 

Trustees,  Fort  Wayne. 
Response  by  the  retiring  President,  J.  H.  Martin,  Superintendent  Gty 
Schools,  Franklin. 
8.20.  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President  elect,  John  M.  Bloss,  Siq)erinteiid- 
ent  City  Schools,  Evansville. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

9.00.  Opening  Exercises. 

9.15.  Moral  Teaching  in  Schools,  L.  B.  Swift,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Laporte. 
Discussion :  Leaders,  Charles  K.  Latham,  Principal  Central  Gninmar 
School,  Fort  Wayne ;  Geo.  P.  Glenn,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Kendallville. 
10.30.  Recess. 

10.45.  ^^  ^^'^  High  Schools  Teach  the  Children  of  the  Rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  Poor  ?  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  School  Journal,  Indianapolis. 
Discussion :  Leaders,  John  Cooper,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Ricb- 
mond ;  Jacob  T.  Merrill,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Lafavette. 
11.50.  Miscellaneous  Business. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.00.  Science  in  the  Lower  Grades,  Charles  R.  Dryer,  M.  D.,  Teacher  of 

Science,  Fort  Wayne. 
Discussion:  Leaders,  D.  W.  Dennis,  Teacher  of  Sciences,  Richmond; 

Rev.  W.  F.  Yocum,  President  Fort  Wayne  College. 
3.00.  Recess, 
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3.10.  Are  oar  Public  Schools  Godless  Schools?  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  Pres. 

State  University,  Bloomington. 
Discussion:    Leaders,  James  Baldwin,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 

Huntington ;  T.  J.  Oiariton,  Sup't  City  Schools,  Vincennes. 
4.30.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Officers. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

7.30.  Address,  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D^  Pres.  Unirersity  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arfoor,  Michigan. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

^.00.  Opening  Exercises. 

9.15.  What  Knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  H.  B.  Brown,  Pres.  N.  Indiana 
Nonnal  School,  Valparaiso. 
Discussion :  Leader,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Sup't  Oity  Schools,  Seymour. 
10.30.  Recess. 

10.45.  How  can  the  Public  Schools,  in  all  their  Grades,  best  be  made  means 
of  Culture  for  the  Pupils?  George  P.  Brown,  Toledo,  O. 
Discussion:    Leaders,  Miss  C  B.  Sharp,  Principal  Jefferson  School, 
Fort  Wayne;  L.  H.  Jones,  principal  of  Training  School,  Indian- 
apolis. 
XI.50.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2joo.  How  can  the  Country  Schools  be  Graded  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Pupils  ?  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Superintendent  of  Wayne  County. 
Discussion:  Leaders,  W.  B.  Chrisler,  Editor  of  "The  Teacher,''  Bed- 
ford ;  Cyrus  Cline,  Superintendent  of  Steuben  County. 
_3.io.  Recess. 

3.20.  To  what  extent  can  Industrial  Technology  be  taught  in  our  Public 
Schools?  E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Discussion:    L.  S.  Thompson,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 
4.30.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Officers.    Miscellaneous  Business. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Association,  each  paper  is  lim- 
ited to  thirty  minutes,  and  each  peading  discussion  to  ten  minutes.  It  is 
iioped  that  the  general  discussions  will  be,  in  fact^  general^  as  well  as  short 
^md  pithy. 

SPECIAL  RAILROAD  FARES. 

The  Conmiittee  has  obtained  the  following  rates  from  the  roads  mentioned: 
J.  M.  and  I.  R.  R.,  full  fare  going,  return  free  on  Secretary's  certificate. 
C  C.  C.  and  I.  R.  R.,  full  fare  going,  return  i  cent  per  mile  on  Sec.  cer. 
'\  I.  B.  and  R.  R.  W.,  5  cents  per  mile  one  way,  for  round  trip. 
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£.  T.  H.  and  C  R.  R«,  $8.50  for  round  trip  between  Terre  HanCe  and 
Fort  Wayne. 

f  G.  R.  and  I.  R.  R.,  round  trip  ticket  \^^  fare  for  one  way. 

t  Wabash  R.  R,.,  fL.  C  and  S.  R.  R.,  and  f  C,  W.  and  M.  R.  R.,  roBui 
trip  ticket  for  i  1-5  fare  one  way. 

t  B.  and  O.  R,  R.,  f  F.  W,  J.  and  S.  R.  R.,  %  P.  C.  and  St.  L.  R.  R.,  and 
f  I.  and  V.  R.  R.,  round  trip  ticket  at  2  cents  per  mile. 

P.  F.  W.  and  C.  R.  R.,  I.  and  St  L.  R.  R.,  and  Vandalia,  regular  round 
trip  tickets. 

For  all  roads  marked  f  teachers  and  others,  to  have  the  reduction,  most 
present  to  the  ticket  agent  proper  certificates  to  be  procured  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Executiye  Committee.  Those  desiring  the  advantage  will  please 
adyise  him,  if  possible,  by  the  first  of  December,  that  he  may  procure  the  cer- 
tificates from  the  railway  officers. 

It  is  advisable  that  those  who  are  not  already  members  should  send  the  ini- 
tiation fee  with  their  application;  for  ladies,  50  cents;  for  gentlemen,  ^i. 

Hotel  Fares, — Aveline  House,  %2  per  day;  Robinson  House,  ^1.50  per 
day;  Mayer  House,  $1.50  per  day;  Grand  Hotel,  |i,25  and  I1.50  per  dayt 
Custer  House,  ;$ I  per  day;  Tremont  House,  %i  per  day.  Private  Boarding 
Houses,  of  which  there  are  several  very  excellent  ones,  from  75  cents  to  %i 
per  day. 

These  reductions  will  be  accorded  to  persons  presenting  the  Secretary's 
Certificate  of  Membership.  John  S.  [rwin,  Chm'n  Ex.  Com^ 

Fort  Wayne. 


Editorial  Convention. — ^The  Southern  Indiana  Press  Association  met 
at  New  Albany,  Oct.  24,  25.  The  meeting  was  very  respectable  in  number,, 
and  was  enjoyable  in  the  extreme.  New  Albany,  which  was  for  many  yeais 
the  largest  city  in  the  state,  has  many  attractions.  The  ^  nobs,''  which  border 
it  on  the  west  and  north,  rising  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  afibrd 
some  of  the  finest  views  to  be  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  plate- 
glass  works  located  here,  described  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Journal,  are  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  These  and  other  large  manufacturing 
interests  attracted  attention.  The  schools  were  visited  by  the  editors,  and 
pronounced  good.  The  writer  has  visited  these  schools  twice  within  the 
last  year  and  says,  without  hesitation,  that  the  people  of  New  Albany  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  H.  B.  Jacobs  is  the  superintendent  The  citi- 
zens did  everything  within  their  power  to  make  the  visit  of  the  editois  pleas- 
ant. The  public  reception  in  the  Opera  House,  and  the  supper  at  the  Central 
Hotel,  were  grand  afiairs.  The  editors  will  not  soon  forget  the  kind  treatment 
and  the  unsurpassed  hospitality  of  the  good  people  of  New  Albany. 


Four  hundred  women  entered  the  University  of  London  last  fall,  as  stu- 
dents.   Even  the  Old  World  moves. 
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A  CAftD. — To  the  many  Teachers,  Trustees,  Booksellers^  and  other  friends 
in  Indiana,  who  have  favored  me  with  correspondence  and  patronage  daring 
the  past  eight  years  in  which  I  have  represented  the  publishing  house  of 
Me»rs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  I  take  this  method  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks 
for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me,  and  to  state  that  I 
have  retired  from  the  agency  business.  My  address,  for  the  present,  is  Room 
No.  I,  Hubbard's  Block,  Indianapolis. 

Very  truly, 

J.  M.  Olcott. 

The  above  card  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journals 
Mr.  Olcott  has  a  larger  personal  acquaintance  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
in  educational  circles,  in  the  state,  and  he  can  count  his  friends  by  the  score. 
He  has  always  been  a  hard  worker,  and  the  assistance  he  has  given  in  teach^ 
ers'  institutes,  in  connection  with  his  agency  work,  has  been  unusual  and 
highly  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and  superintendents.  If  his  withdrawal 
from  the  agency  work  shall  prove  permanent,  the  state  will  lose  one  of  its 
most  efficient  institute  workers. 


The  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  is  the  most  direct 
route  South  from  the  central  part  of  the  State.  At  Louisville  close  connec- 
tion  is  made  for  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  other  southern  cities  beyond.  The 
Indianapolis  and  Madison  part  of  the  road  is  the  oldest  railroad  in  the  State. 
To  see  the  train  descend  and  climb  the  "  High  Hill,'*  near  Madison,  is  worth 
a  trip  of  many  miles. 

Huntington. — Perhaps  no  other  schools  in  the  state  are  doing  so  much  as 
the  Huntington  schools  towards  teaching  the  children  how  to  become  inde- 
pendent, thoughtful  readers,  and  how  to  use  books.  We  know  of  no  other 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  make  so  much  use  of  a  good 
reference  library.  The  high  school  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper,  printed  with  the  electric  pen.  It  is  very  neat  and  very  readable.  Send 
a  nickel  and  get  a  copy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  writes  the  following, 
which  explains  itself:  "Owing  to  the  inauspicious  time  (inauspicious  so  far 
as  colleges  are  concerned)  and  somewhat  out-of-the-way  place  of  holding  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  Executive  Com* 
nuttee  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  have  determined  to  hold  the  session 
of  the  latter  body  in  Indianapolis,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  December  next. 
In  the  next  number  of  the  School  Journal  a  full  programme  of  exercises  will 
be  published." 

Union  City. — The  schools  of  Union  City,  under  the  superintendency  of 
J.  C.  Eagle,  are  represented  by  a  good  judge  as  being  better  than  ever  before. 

CoNNERSViLLE  schools  full  and  doing  well — teachers'  wages  not  reduced  a 
cent    J.  L,  Rippetoe  is  superintendent. 
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STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  met  in  the  high  school 
building,  Indianapolis,  October  i,  1878,  The  Convention  was  organired  bjr 
electing  State  Sup't  Smart  chairman,  and  L.  P.  Harlan  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing county  superintendents  were  present:  L.  P.  Harlan,  Marion  county; 
J.  A.  C  Dobson,  Hendricks;  G.  W.  Ramage,  Monroe;  S.  W.  Axtel,  Greene; 

E.  B.  Thornton,  Lawrence;  E.  R.  Brundick,  Dubois;  Cyrus  dine,  Steuben; 
J.  L.  Noblitt,  Orange;  I.  E.  Youngblood,  Warrick;  A.  C  Goodwin,  dark; 
J.  W.  French,  Posey;  George  Bowman,  White;  B.  VL  Blount,  Tipton;  J.  H. 
Pate,  Ohio;  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Madison;  W.  E.  Bailey,  Marshall;  David  Mouiy, 
Elkhart;  W.  P.  Smith,  Hancock;  H.  G.  Wilson,  Cass;  J.  C.  Macpherson, 
Wayne;  L.  M.  Crist,  Union;  H.  N.  Short,  Morgan;  U.  B.  McKinsey,  Hamil- 
ton; J.  S.  Gamble,  Fayette;  T.  H.  Britton,  Carroll;  S.  D.  Crane,  Lagrange; 
W.  H.  Caulkins,  Tippecanoe;  O.  M,  Todd,  Delaware;  John  Carney,  Jennings; 
James  A.  Marlow,  Sullivan;  S.  L.  Major,  Shelby;  W.  M.  Vandyke,  Rif^ey; 

F.  P.  Conn,  Vanderburg;  R.  C.  King,  Owen;  George  T.  Herrick,  Wabash; 
J.  M.  Bowman,  Warren;  I.  W.  Richards,  Switzerland;  D.  M.  Beck,  Brown; 
S.  K.  Bell,  Jay;  John  Whitman,  Pike;  A.  J.  McCune,  Jackson;  P.  B.  T^ip- 
lett.  Clay;  J.  B.  Blount,  Rush;  C.  R.  Cory,  Franklin;  Enoch  Myers,  Fulton. 

The  following  members  of  the  State  Board  were  present:  Prof.  James  H. 
Smart,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  Ft.  Wayne; 
Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  President  State  University,  Bloomington;  Prof.  J.  M.  Bloss, 
Evansville;  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Purdue  University;  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Indian- 
dianapolis.  In  addition  to  these,  W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute,  J.  T.  Mer- 
rill, of  Lafayette,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  the  teachers'  special  friends, 
the  book  agents,  lent  their  presence  and  assistance. 

Sup't  Smart,  in  his  address,  urged  the  importance  of  skilled  labor  in  the 
school  room.  He  said  that  good  houses,  good  furniture,  good  maps,  diarts, 
etc.,  were  very  desirable,  but  of  themselves  would  not  make  good  schools. 
The  teacher  makes  the  school.  He  insisted  that  teachers  ought  not  to  learn 
their  profession  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  and  called  upon  the  superin> 
tendents  to  do  their  full  duty,  and  stand  between  the  children  and  poor 
teachers. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
in  regard  to  the  questions  for  examination.  The  superintendents  made  some 
suggestions  and  some  criticims,  but  the  feeling  was  general,  if  not  universal, 
that  the  questions,  in  the  main,  are  good,  and  the  Board  was  urged  to  con- 
tinue them  and  to  continue  the  present  practice  of  indicating  values  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  questions.  The  superintendents  voted  in  fav<»  of  adding  to 
the  present  list  five  questions  on  OrChography. 

The  principal  exercises,  in  addition  tc/the  above,  were  given  bf  W.  H. 
Wiley,  superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  on  the  relative  advanta^ 
and  disadvantages  of  country  and  city  schools,  S.  D.  Crane,  on  Hoir  to  do 
mischief  in  visiting  schools,  and   A«   C.  Goodwin  on  Teachers'  reports  to 
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superintendents.    The  main  points  in  these  exerotKs  will  be  Khren  in  the 
next  Journal. 

The  meeting  was  as  full  of  interest  as  such  meetings  usually  are.    It  was 
•decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  next  June. 


STATE  FAIR  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 


Nothing  connected  with  the  State  Fair  (except,  perhaps,  the  horse  races) 
attracted  more  attention  than  did  the  school  products,  showing  what  the  boys 
and  girls  are  doing  in  our  schools.  It  b  true  that  the  first  and  most  yalnable 
work  of  the  school  room  can  never  be  exhibited  to  the  eye,  as  that  work  is 
intellectual  and  spiritual ;  but  the  methods  and  results  can  be  shown,  and  the 
progress  indicated.  This  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  at  a  state  fair  the 
number  of  places  participating  was  comparatively  small,  but  all  pronounced 
the  exhibit  creditable.  Work  was  on  exhibition  from  Indianapolis,  Evansville, 
Terre  Haute,  Logansport,  Michigan  City,  Goshen,  Shelbyyille,  Blufiton,  Hen- 
dricks as  a  county,  and  Purdue  University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers 
and  superintendents  will  begin  now  to  get  ready  for  the  exhibit  jiext  year.  A 
general  comparison  of  work  can  but  result  in  good,  and  the  increased  stimulus 
will  be  Taluable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Every  county  and  e/ery  city 
should  be  represented. 

Mr.  Ragan,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Harlan,  sup't 
«f  Marion  county,  deserve  special  thanks  for  systematizing  and  supervising 
this  exhibit. 


Spiceland  Academy  is  reported  in  good  condition  this  year — the  attend- 
ance is  good,  the  order  good,  the  facilities  in  the  way  of  a  reference  library 
increased,  and  the  old  characteristic  of  thoroughness  maintained.  The  school 
is  under  the  general  direction  of  Qarkson  Davis,  with  Ludovic  Estes  as  head 
teacher. 

The  Public  School  building  at  Danville  (not  the  Normal  building)  was  re- 
cently burned.  It  was  insured,  and  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  In  the  meantime, 
the  schools  continue  in  rented  quarters  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  articles  concluded  this  month,  on  "Preparation  for  the  Discovery  of 
America,"  prepared  by  students  in  the  State  Normal  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  are  certainly  valuable  to  the  student  of  history. 

J.  C  Chilton  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  good  step  for  the  teachers  of  the 
state  interested  in  the  subject  to  form,  in  connection  with  the  State  Associa- 
tion, a  Scientific  Association.  Why  not?  Let  those  interested  correspond 
with  Mr.  Chilton,  at  Orleans. 

A.  H.  Elwood,  principal  of  the  Brookston  Academy,  is  trying  to  arrange 
for  a  grand  educational  rally  at  Brookston,  some  time  in  December. 

F.  M.  Huff,  superintendent  of  Huntington  county,  sends  out  a  circular  to 
his  teachers  that  contains  many  valuable  suggestions. 


'      / 
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INSTITUTES. 


Ohio  County.— The  Teachers*  Institute  met  at  Rising  Sun,  Aug.  26, 187*, 
under  the  successful  management  of  J.  H.  Pate,  county  superintendent.  The 
lectures  given  by  Mr.  Stultz,  to  the  training  class,  being  plain,  pointed,  and 
freighted  with  good  thought,  were  listened  to  with  interest  and  profit.  The 
method  of  outlining  the  subject,  presented  by  Mr.  Sherman,  commended  it- 
self to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  work  of  the 
Institute  grew  in  interest  to  the  last.  Teachers  soon  learned  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  be  in  the  front  and  wide  awake.  The  instructors  wisely  permitted  no 
teacher  to  sit  with  visitors.  The  method  of  voluntary  reciting  was  indulged 
in,  yet  an  occasional  draft  was  made,  thereby  giving  each  teacher  all  the  ad- 
vantage  possible  to  be  derived.  The  third  volume  of  the  Inst  tute  Paper  ap> 
peared  under  the  efficient  management  of  Miss  Lottie  Latham.  Prominent 
visiting  teachers  were  in  attendance.  M. 

Huntington  County. — The  Huntington  County  Teachers'  Institute  con- 
vened at  Huntington,  Sept.  30,  1878.  Number  of  teachers  enrolled,  121. 
Attendance  good,  and  instruction  of  the  highest  character  was  given  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  Reubelt,  President  of  Denver  College ;  Prof.  V.  Butler,  Hunting- 
ton Normal  School;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  former  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis 
public  schools ;  and  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  the  School  Journal.  Evening  lec- 
tures were  given  tyy  Rev.  A.  A.  Brown,  of  Huntington,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  Jas.. 
H.  Smart.  The  daily  exercises  were  interspersed  by  reading  papers  and  es- 
says upon  School  Classification,  How  a  man  can  become  educated,  Inflaence 
of  home  upon  pupils.  The  child.  Methods  and  plans  of  Government,  etc,, 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Institute.  I  will  say  we  had  a  good 
time,  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  our  hopes  are  that  the  schools  will  be  bene- 
fited by  having  met  once  more  at  the  annual  feast. 

F.  M.  Huff,  Co.  Sup't. 

Wayne  County. — The  fourth  session  of  the  Summer  Normal  of  this 
county  opened  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  attendance  on  the  first  day  exceeded 
the  enrollment  of  the  first  year,  and  the  total  enrollment  reached  II 8.  The 
Normal  has  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers,  character,  and  usefulness. 
C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  W.  W.  White,  of  Dublin,, 
were  again  the  principal  instructors.  A  model  primary  school  was  conducted 
by  Miss  A.  M.  Freeland,  of  Princeton.  The  work  this  year  was  divided  into 
two  departments:  One,  elementary,  having  special  reference  to  preparation 
for  teaching;  and  the  other  devoted  to  advanced  studies. 

The  regular  County  Institute  followed  the  four  weeks  of  Normal,  beginnings 
August  12.  The  enrollment  was  increased  by  100.  Profs.  Hodgin,  White,, 
and  Cooper,  of  Richmond,  were  present  as  regular  instructors.  G.  P.  Broim, 
W.  C.  Barnhart,  of  Richmond,  Sup't  Timothy  Wilson,  of  Henry  county,  Jf» 
F.  Harper,  Hon.  £.  £.  White,  and  Daniel  Hough  each  spent  a  day  with  os. 
Several  of  the  teachers  presented  essays,  ind  the  county  superintendent  gave 
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an  explanation  of  the  school  law,  regulations  and  plans  for  county  work. 
Evening  lectures  were  deliyered  by  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Cambridge  City^ 
Sup't  Wilson,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  and  Pres.  E.  E.  White.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing the  citizens  of  Centreville  and  members  of  the  Institute  met  in  social  re- 
union in  Gty  Hall.  Rev.  Mr.  Endrek,  of  the  Richmond  School  Board,  de- 
livered a  stirring  address  on  Friday  morning.  The  attendance  exceeded  that 
•of  the  very  large  Institute  of  1875,  which  was  considered  the  largest  up  to 
that  time.  The  spirit  of  quiet  earnestness  and  the  systematic  order,  together 
with  this  large  attendance,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  session  this  year. 
On  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  133  were  examined.  * 

The  Marengo  Normal  began  July  22,  1878,  and  continued  four  weeks,  up 
to  the  county  institute,  with  an  attendance  of  forty-three.  The  common  school 
branches  were  reviewed  thoroughly;  also,  we  had  classes  in  Music,  Algebra, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Elocution.  Theory  and  Practice  was  also  taught. 
Four  evening  lectures:  "Happiness,"  Rev.  J.  Breeden;  "Life's  Duties  said 
Responsibilities,"  Rev.  I.  K.  Haskins;  ** Temperance,"  Rev.  E.  Hughes; 
**  Our  Common  Schools,"  J.  L.  Suddarth,  LL.  D.  Lectures  on  Physiology, 
before  the  school,  by  Wm.  Daniel,  M.  D.  J.  M.  Johnson. 

Lagrange  County. — ^The  Institute  convened  Oct.  7,  at  Lagrange.  En- 
rollment, 167  teachers  and  39  visitors.  Sup't  Crane  presided,  and  Frank  D. 
Dragoo  was  secretary.  The  attendance  was  prompt  and  regular,  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  spirit  were  good,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  this  county.  Per- 
sons who  travel  extensively  rank  Lagrange  county  teachers  high  as  compared 
with  other  teachers,  S.  D.  Crane  makes  a  very  efficient  county  superintend- 
ent, and  there  is  a  large  number  of  good  schools  and  good  teachers  in  the 
county.  The  principal  instructors  were  Miss  Callie  Vineyard  (elocution), 
A.  M.  Baker,  A.  D.  Mohler,  Geo.  Veasey,  E.  S.  Edmunds,  George  P.  Brown, 
J.  M.  Olcott,  W.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Weatherly,  and  the  superintendent.  The 
teachers  were  well  pleased  with  the  week's  work.  Among  other  resolutions, 
the  following  was  adopted  :     Resolved,  That  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  Co 

promote  among  our  pupils  a  spirit  of  general  reading,  of  the  best  authors. 

*  * 

Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Nov.    4.  Starke  co.,  Knox,  Oliver  Mussulman. 
"     II.  DeKalb  co.,  Waterloo,  J.  A.  Barnes. 
**     18.  Steuben  co.,  Angola,  Cyrus  Cline. 
Dec   16.  Fountain  co.,  Covington,  W.  S.  Moffett. 

23.  Knox  CO.,  Vincennes,  J.  W.  Milam. 

23.  Marshall  co.,  Plymouth,  W.  E.  Bailey. 

30.  Lake  co..  Crown  Point,  W.  W.  Cheshire. 

30.  Johnson  co.,  Franklin,  J.  H.  Martin. 

30.  Miami  co.,  Peru,  W.  S.  Ewing. 

30.  Jennings  co..  North  Vernon,  John  Carney. 
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PERSONAL. 


George  W.  Worley,  of  Silver  Lake,  takes  a  department  in  the  Brookstoa 
Academy. 

Prof.  John  C.  Freeman,  of  Chicago,  who  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Ht»* 
tory  in  the  State  University,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  has  ac- 
cepted the  place,  but  will  not  enter  upon  his  duties  till  next  year. 

Isaac  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Floyd  county  schools,  is  teaching  for  a 
term :  he  is  principal  of  the  Edwardsville  schools.  It  is  feared  that  the  com- 
missioners of  Old  Floyd  do  not  appreciate  the  work  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, or  they  would  not  only  permit  but  require  him  to  spend  all  his  time 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  schools. 

W.  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  offered  his 
resignation.  This  was  not  accepted,  bur  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  tiU 
he  recovers.    It  is  believed  that  a  vacation  of  a  few  weeks  will  be  sufficient 

J.  M.  Wallace,  superintendent  of  Bartholomew  county,  has  been  seriously 
sick  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  throughout  the  state. 

Milton  Garrigus,  late  superintendent  of  Howard  county,  has  been  elected 
State  Senator.     He  will  be  a  firm  friend  of  school  interests. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  has  determined  to  make  Chicago  Us 
future  home,  but  has  decided  not  to  locate  there  for  a  few  months  yet.  He  is 
at  present  at  Greencastle.  Ind. 

It  is  understood  that  A.  C.  Shortridge  will  take  the  agency  of  Harper  k. 
Brothers  for  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  in  place  of  J.  M. 
Olcott,  whose  card  of  withdrawal  is  found  elsewhere. 

G.  I.  Reed,  editor  of  the  Peru  Reptiblican  and  late  president  of  the  Peru 
School  Board,  has  been  elected  to  the  Legislature.  The  schools  will  have  no 
firmer  friend  in  the  House. 

J.  D.  Williams  (not  our  governor),  of  Chicago,  has  the  agency  for  Dark  & 
Maynard,  vice  Abram  Brown,  resigned. 

W.  W.  Cheshire,  of  Crown  Point,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Lake 
county,  vice  J.  McAfee,  resigned. 

A.  P.  Allen  and  Theodore  Menges  have  control  of  the  Bloomficld  schod 
this  year. 

M.  H.  Notsinger  has  become  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Pendleton  Re- 
publican.    Of  course  he  has  a  good  educational  department. 

The  many  friends  of  Hiram  Hadley,  readers  of  this  Journal,  will  be  pained 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Hadley  was  a  woman  of  many  chris- 
tian virtues,  and  was  most  loved  by  those  who  knew  her  best. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


Beard's  History  of  the  United  Stares,  revised  by  C.  E.  Bush.  Phila- 
delphia: Cowperthwait  &  Co.  P.  S.  Belden,  25  Washington  st,  Chicago, 
Western  agent,    350  pp. 

Aside  from  the  excellent  paper,  type,  maps,  and  illustrattons,  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  this  book  are  (i)  the  excellent  analysis  in  diagram  form  that 
precede  each  division  of  the  book;  (2)  the  importance  that  the  author  gives 
to  causes  and  results  to  the  exclusion  of  unimportant  details.  The  maps 
show  every  place  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  Review  questions,  and  the 
chronological  tables  are  full  and  valuable. 

The  Year  Book  of  Education,  for  1878.    New  York:  E.  Steiger. 

Thb  volume  of  some  400  pages  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  "  Cyclopaedia 
of  Education,"  published  by  the  same  House  last  year.  The  information 
given  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  Education  in  both  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds,  is  valuable  to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Steiger  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  educators 
of  this  country  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  for  education,  especially  for 
what  he  is  doing  for  Kindergarten  work. 

Primer  of  Design,  by  Charles  A.  Barry.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  above  little  book  is  to  give  aid  to  teachers  of 
drawing,  especially  to  those  who  are  learners  themselves.  The  text  and  the 
illustrations  are  both  simple  and  intelligible  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  under- 
stand. The  book  will  certainly  be  useful  and  helpful  to  any  teacher  who 
vrishes  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  teach  according  to  principle. 

The  Sample  Book  of  the  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  containing 
abont  200  copies  (all  grades),  is  a  desirable  book  for  any  teacher  wishing  to 
use  copies.  ,The  copies  are  taken  from  the  copy-books  and  show,  in  small 
space,  what  the  system  is. 

The  Asbury  Monthly,  published  at  Greencastle,  is  a  new  magazine,  in- 
tended to  reflect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life  and  work  of  Asbury  University. 
Judging  from  the  first  two  numbers  (September  and  October),  we  heartily 
commend  its  spirit  and  its  matter.  While  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
friends  of  the  University,  its  general  literary  character  commends  it  to  the 
general  reader.     Prof.  T.  J.  Bassett  has  the  management  of  the  paper. 

Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  have  just  published  a  New  Pocket  Map 
of  Palestine  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Sunday-school  teacher  in 
the  land,  unless  he  already  has  a  similar  one.  It  is  sufficiently  large,  full, 
and  accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is  remarkably  cheap. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


BEST  CHANCE  YET  OFFERED. 


Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Jan.  i,  1879,  will  receive  in 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process.     As  simple  as  simple  additioi. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

I  i-iyr  506  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  IE 


640  ACRES  FOR  $150. 

Texas,  on  entering  the  Union,  having  considerable  population  and  an  estab- 
lished government,  reserved  the  entire  control  of  her  vast  public  domain,  for 
internal  improvement.  The  certificates,  or  land  warrants  which  she  has  is- 
sued are  the  same,  and  furnish  as  complete  a  title  to  the  land  as  those  issued 
by  the  United  States  government. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  Texas  land  wanants  for  640  acres 
each.  These  warrants  were  bsued  by  the  government  for  recent  internal  im- 
provements, and  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times  the  holders  offer  them 
for  a  short  time,  at  this  extremely  low  price  in  order  to  realize  without  delay. 
These  warrants  can  be  located  on  any  government  lands  in  the  state  (of  which 
there  are  nearly  50,000,000  of  acres),  taking  the  odd  numbered  sections.  The 
even  numbers  are  reserved  for  the  school  fund,  and  cannot  be  purchased  from 
the  state  at  less  than  $1.50,  gold,  per  acre.  The  warrants  can  be  located  on 
alternate  sections,  the  land  being  identically  the  same  as  the  school  land  in 
every  particular.  There  are  about  240  counties  in  the  state,  and  about  190 
contain  more  or  less  public  lands. 

We  will  make,  to  those  desiring  it,  a  copy  of  the  land  commissioner's  re- 
port, showing  the  number  of  acres  of  vacant  land  in  each  county.  This  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  married  or  single  men,  young  ladies,  school  teachers, 
mechanics,  or  laboring  men,  to  secure  a  square  section  of  640  acres  of  the 
best  land  ever  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  about  23  cents  per  acre. 


mbtA^A  StSOOL  jouritaL  go^ 

Texas  has  about  3000  miles  of  railroads,  and  another  thousand  in  process 
of  construction ;  its  school  fund  is  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  its  taxes  are  limited  by  the  constitution, 
and  are  the  lowest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union ;  its  population  is  increasing 
by  immigration  alone  f.t  the  rate  of  250,000  pei'  annum ;  its  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly healthful — the  annual  mortality  list  being  less  than  16  to  looo! 
The  State  Medical  Association  aver  that  not  a  case  of  pulmonary  consumption 
ever  originated  in  the  state. 

Its  vast  extent  of  territory  makes  it  an  empire  in  itself.  Two  hundred  such 
states  as  Rhode  Island  could  be  carried  out  of  it,  with  scraps  enough  left  to 
make  another  New  England. 

Its  agricultural  resources  are  truly  wonderful.  For  the  last  few  years  it 
has  furnished  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire  cotton  product  of 
the  United  States;  at  the  same  time  the  cereals  of  our  western  states  are 
equally  productive  in  Texas. 

The  title  to  the  lands  located  with  these  warrants  is  absolutely  perfeeU  Two 
or  more  persons  can  unite  in  the  purchase  of  a  warrant,  if  desirable.  Many 
persons  who  have  bought,  have  already  sold  or  traded  their  lands  (often  to 
actual  settlers)  at  a  large  advance — ^in  many  instances  at  I3  to  $10  per  acre. 
Whether  you  hold  the  warrants  or  locate  the  land,  the  investment  is  certain 
to  yield  a  handsome  profit.  There  is  no  trouble  about  locating.  Each  county 
is  a  land  district  in  itself,  and  has  its  land  surveyor,  who  (if  not  conve- 
nient for  you  to  select  your  land  in  person)  will  give  you  full  information,  lo- 
cate your  warrant,  and  furnish  a  map  of  your  land,  for  a  small  fee  fixed  by 
law.  Remittances  can  be  made  either  by  express,  or  bank  draft,  or  we  will 
send  the  warrants  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  the  purchaser  pacing  return  charges 
on  the  money.  We  send  map  of  Texas  free,  and  will  furnish  any  further  in- 
formation so  far  as  we  are  able.  By  permission,  we  refer  to  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

16  and  17  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Shakspsare*s  Tragedy  of  Hamlkt,  edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis. 

The  youth  who  has  reached  the  point  where  he  begins  to.  appreciate  Shak- 

si>eare,  has  indubitable  proof  of  advance  in  culture.    Many  a  tyro  is  charmed 

with  the  word  jingle  of  Poe,  or  the  soft  sentimentality  of  Moore,  when  he 

has  no  relish  for  Shakspeare.     So  peoples  at  large.    Shakspeare  is  growing 

CD  the  American  people;  they  are  becoming  more  cultivated.    Such  works  as 

I  Mr.  Rolfe's  will  help  this  growth.    By  means  of  his  discriminating  notes  the 

I    text  is  more  sharply  defined,  and  the  imagery  made  more  practically  impres- 

I   siTe.     This  work  is  well  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools.    It  is  to  be  hoped 

I  that  ere  long  Shakspeare  will  find  a  place  in  every  high  school  and  college  in 

the  land.     If  "  the  proper  study  of  man  is  man,"  then  Shakspeare  is  the  au- 

,  thor  to  study.    No  author  outside  of  the  Bible,  so  analyzes  and  portrays  hu- 

noan  nature  as  he.     He  is,  indeed,  the  <'  magician  of  the  human  heart." 

State  University.  G.  W.  Hoss. 
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£00  TOIS.  IB  ONE. 

William  Cullbn  BftvAtrr's  FamilT  Library  of  Foetrr.  Enlarged,  R^ 
¥i$ed,  and  Improved,  Has  the  New  Bcyanl  Biography,  all  Ihe  best  and  liuc 
of  Bryant's  own  poenu.  New  Steel  Portrait,  Nevr  lUuitralions,  NevBinit 
ings,  etc.  One  large  volume.  .ShU  only  by  SuiscrifHim.  His  GreUBt 
Work,  oulselling  all  others  combined.  Intelligent  men  and  women  of  good 
addresa  wanted  to  sell  it.      Large  paji  lo  the  right  persons. 

Address,  Weston  Hulbbrt,  Chicago,  m. 

The  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  correct  maps  of  Ibe  State  published.  It  ii  27136  inches  in  sii—itoB- 
dantly  large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — ihowifiw 
counties  in  different  calors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  eorredlj 
every  railroad  in  the  Slate,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  efay 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  goodstjle,  01 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  eni  JtUtr. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  Slate  when  a  good  one  can  be  bid  A 

tf^TAfftHli  v/anled  iu  aiiry  Itnonihip,  Address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indisaipolis, 
for  circular  and  terms. 

J0*Any  one  desiring  lo  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  Cotl^c  can  nre 
money  by  writing  to  tbe  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholarship  he  viU 
sell  al  a  reduced  rate. 

L  Nsn  (or  Bon  ud  Olrti  Tl 
« ind  Old  1 1  A  NEW  Df. 
10  Jiut  p&Unt«d  for  tbam, 

□d  Scroll  Bkwjng,  Timlna, 
Mllilii.ariiKlliil.ralldiliit;, 
ittlsH.    Price  •£  to  (SO. 
nd  Htucp  uLd  addron 
K  BROWN,  LmnlL  Km» 
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THE    HOUSE   OF    SANTA    CLAUS. 
(A  Ckrisimns  Fairy  Skew  fir  Stmday'sckools,) 


By  Edward  Egglbston. 


|His  Christmas  play  was  written  by  Edward  Eggleston  and 
played  first  by  his  Sunday-school.  It  was  printed  in  *'  St. 
Nicholas,"  in^ecember,  1877.  We  have  seen  it  played;  it 
can  be  gotten  tip  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  we 
never  saw  a  better  Christmas  entertainment  for  a  Sunday-school. 
As  a  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  connected 
with  Sunday- shools,  we  feel  confident  they  will  thank  us  for  this 
beautiful  little  play.  The  stage  necessary  to  represent  it  well 
should  be  about  12x15  ^^^^*  '^^  house  can  be  easily  planned  and 
constructed  at  little  expense.  Studding,  lath,  and  evergreens  are 
the  materials  best  suited;  strings  of  pop-corn  will  help  to  ornament. 
If  the  windows  are  made  of  red  tissue  paper  and  lanterns  hung  in- 
side the  house,  the  effect  is  helped.  The  chimney  should  be  con- 
structed so  large  that  Santa  Claus  can  put  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  the  top.  The  name,  "  Santa  Claus,"  should  be  on  the  front 
of  the  house. — Ed.] 

Characters,  Costumes,  Elc. 

Santa  Qaus  should  be  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  good  acting  qualities,  especially  a  sense  of  drollery.  He  should 
have  any  appropriate  costume,  wig,  mask,  etc.  He  carries  a  snuff- 
box, and  a  red  or  yellow  handkerchief.  He  is  also  provided  with  a 
whistle. 

The  Dwarfs  are  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  They  wear 
masks  and  a  red  tunic  of  paper-muslin,  stuffed,  to  give  them  a 
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hunchback  appearance.  They  carry  staffs,  little  tin  trumpets,  stoop 
as  they  walk,  and  speak  in  a  squeaky  falsetto.  Their  stations  are 
just  inside  the  house.  They  appear  from  behind  the  house  in  every 
case  except  the  very  last. 

The  Fairy  Queen  should  be  a  little  girl  of  from  six  to  nine  peais  of 
age,  dressed  in  gauze,  with  wings  of  the  same  material.  Stripes  or 
stars,  or  spangles  of  gold  paper,  add  to  the  effect  of  her  dress.  She 
wears  a  coronet  and  carries  a  wand. 

The  Committee  should  consist  of  three  girb  in  ordinary  dress* 
They  are  represented  by  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  in  the  following  dialogue,, 
but  their  real  names  should  be  used  instead  of  the  letters.  Z.  should 
be  rather  a  small  girl. 

Preliminary  Arrangements. 

The  superintendent  or  pastor  conducts  the  introductory  exercises 
from  some  point  in  front  of  the  stage.  No  one  must  be  seen  on  the 
stage  until  the  dialogue  begins. 

At  the  time  of  beginning  the  house,  conceals  Santa  Gaus  and 
his  two  dwarfs,  and  a  grown  person  who  has  charge  of  the  lights 
and  who  acts  as  prompter.  There  is  no  light  on  the  stage  except 
hat  in  the  transparency  over  the  door,  and  that  in  the  pumpkin 
faces.  There  are  a  large  number  of  tapers  or  lamps  inside  the  house, 
carefully  arranged  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  /These  are  not  lighted 
until  the  signal  is  given  in  the  dialogue.  The  Fairy  Queen  is  con- 
cealed in  her  bower,  with  some  one  who  has  charge  of  her,  and 
an  automatic  music-box,  which  sits  upon  the  floor  of  the  platform, 
wound  up  and  ready  to  be  started  at  the  proper  time.  The  commit* 
tee  of  girls  sit  in  the  audience,  and  not  together. 

Dialogue. 

After  the  appropriate  introductory  exercises,  a  teacher  rises  in  his 
place  and  speaks  in  substance  as  follows : 

Teacher,  Mr.  Superintendent,  I  see  some  very  pleasant  decora- 
tions here,  but  no  presents  or  refreshments  for  the  scholars.  I  move 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  go  up  to  Fairyland  and 
inquire  of  Santa  Glaus.  I  would  like  to  know  why  this  Sunday- 
school  has  been  left  out. 
Another  Teacher,    I  second  that  motion. 

{Superintendent  puts  this  question  to  vote,  and  declares  it  car- 
ried, in  due  form. 
Superintendent,    I  would  appoint^let  me  see — girls  are  better  at 
coaxing  than  boys,  I  think — I  will  appoint  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  [calling  the 
girls  by  their  real  names),  who  will  please  come  forward. 

[X.,  Y.  and  Z.  rise  from  their  places  in  their  several  classes,  and 
come  forward  to  the  superintendent. 
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Superintendent  Girls,  you  see  we  are  without  any  candy  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort  for  our  scholars.  Old  Santa  Claus  has  forgotten 
us.  He  never  did  so  before.  Now  I  want  you  three  to  proceed  to 
Fairyland  and  see  if  you  can  find  him.  Tell  him  we  must  have 
something.  Don*t  come  down  without  something.  We  can't  have 
all  these  children  disappointed. 

[  The  committee  proceed  by  the  steps  to  the  stage.  They  stop  to 
examine  the  first  pumpkin  face, 

Z,    What  a  strange  face !  Wonder  who  it  is ! 

K    One  of  Santa's  tricks,  I  suppose. 

X,  They  do  say  that  he's  full  of  fun.  But  this  must  be  his  house. 
Let's  find  the  door.     {All  proceed  to  the  front!)     Here  it  is. 

K.    Isn't  it  cute  ?    I'd  like  to  live  here. 

Z,    And  play  dolly-house  ? 

X,  Here  is  a  bell.  Santa  Claus  has  all  the  latest  improvements^ 
I  declare. 

K    Ring  it. 

Z.     No,  don't;  I'm  afraid. 

X,  Pshaw !  Santa  never  hurts  anybody.  Don't  you  see  his  name 
over  the  door?  {Rings,)  {After a  pause,)  I  wonder  he  don't  an- 
swer.   Maybe  he  isn't  at  home. 

K.    Gone  sleigh-riding,  as  sure  as  I  live ! 

Z,  I  guess  he's  gone  to  bed.  Maybe  his  mamma  wouldn't  let  him 
sit  up  late. 

X,  Let  us  look  around  and  see  what  we  can  find.  You  two  go 
around  that  side,  and  I'll  go  around  this.  See  if  you  can't  find  him 
in  behind  the  face  that's  hanging  up  there. 

[X.  goes  to  the  left  around  the  ho%^e,  while  Y.  and  Z.  go  around 
to  the  rights  They  proceed  timidly  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  whereupon  the  dwarfs  blow  sharp 
blasts  upon  their  horns,  and  the  girls  all  rush  back  to  the  front 
of  the  house. 

X,    I'm  so  scared ! 

Y,  and Z,    Oh,  dear!    I'm  so  scared! 

X,  What  could  it  be  ?  Guess  old  Santa  Claus  made  that  noise 
•just  for  fun.  I  wish  the  superintendent  had  come  himself  or  sent 
some  of  the  boys. 

K    I'll  bet  the  boys  would  run  from  that  noise.    Don't  you  ? 

X.  Yes.  Boys  never  are  as  brave  as  girls,  anyhow.  But  let's  go 
back  again,  and  see  what  there  is  there. 

Z.    I'm  afraid. 
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X,  Well,  you  stay  here,  and  Y.  will  go  that  way  and  1*11  go  this 
way. 

[X.  again  goes  to  the  rights  Y.  to  the  left.  They  proceed  mart 
timidly  than  before  to  the  rear  of  the  house  ^  disappeeara^  bi^ 
hind  it.  The  dwarfs  blow  their  horns,  the  girls  re-apfear, 
crying  out  in  alarm,  and  the  dwarfs  run  out  after  them,  Thi 
girls  hurry  bach  to  the  front  of  the  house,  followed  by  the 
dwarfs — oru  coming  round  one  end  of  the  house,  the  other 
round  the  other.     They  speak  in  high,  sgueafy  torus. 

First  Dwarf,    What  do  you  want  ? 

Second  Dweaf,    What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

X,  We  want  Santa  Claus.  But  we  did  not  know  there  were  two 
Santa  Clauses. 

[  The  dwarfs  laugh  long  and  hud 

First  Dwarf,  We  are  not  Santa  CUuses.  We  are  the  dwarfs 
that  take  care  of  Santa  Claus's  store-rooms,  full  of  goodies  and 
presents. 

Second  Dwarf,  But  there's  nothing  left  to  take  care  of  now.  Saa- 
ta's  given  away  all  he  had  this  Christn*as. 

X,  But  we  must  see  old  Santa.  Our  Sunday-school  has  heen  left 
without  anything,  and  we  want  to  see  good  old  Santa  Claus  himsdC 

First  Dwarf    But  you  can't.    He*s  asleep. 

Second  Dwarf,  He  was  put  all  night  last  night,  and  now  he'f 
tired  to  death  and  sleeping  like  a  top.  Thunder  wouldn't  wake 
him. 

X.    But  we  mast  see  him. 

K  and  Z,    Yes,  we  must. 

Second  Dwarf.    If  you'd  been  riding  over  roofs  all  night 

First  Dwarf.    And  climbing  down  chimneys 

Second  Dwarf,    And  filling  stockings 

Fif^i  Dwarf.    And  Christmas  trees 


Second  Dwarf.    And  climbing  up  chimneys  again 

First  Dwarf    And  getting  your  hands  and  face  all  over  soot 

Second  Dwarf,    And  driving  reindeer, — ^they  do  pull. 

Both  Dwarfs,    I  guess  you'd  be  sleepy,  too. 

X.    But  we  must  have  something  for  the  children. 

Y,  and  Z.    We  must  have  something. 

First  Dwarf.    There  isn't  a  thing  left. 

Second  Dwarf.    Not  a  thing. 

X,    What  will  the  superintendent  say  ? 

Y.    What  will  the  children  say  ? 

Z.    What  will  the  infant  class  say  ? 

X.    And  what  will  the  deacons  say  ? 

Y.  and  Z,    Yes,  what  will  the  deacons  say  ? 
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Both  Dwarfs,    Deacons !    Oh,  my !    Ha !  ha ! 
[  Thi  dwarfs  now  give  a  blast  apiece ^  and  retreat  into  their  hiding 
places, 

X,    Well,  I'm  going  to  wake  up  old  Santa  Claus. 
K     May  be  he'll  be  cross. 

X,    But  we  must  have  something.    (Rings.)    I  wonder  he  does*nt 
answer. 
Z,     Ring  louder. 
X.    Well,  here  goes.     {Rings  three  or  four  times,) 

[Santa  Claus,  appearing  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  blows  his 
whistle, 

X,,  K,  andZ,    Oh,  dear! 

Santa  Claus,  Who's  there?  Who  rang  my  bell,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Pity  if  I  can't  sleep  Christmas  Night,  when  Fm  tired  to  death.  Who's 
there,  I  say  ? 

X,  Oh,  you  dear  old  Santa  Claus !  Don't  be  ang^.  Some  of 
your  little  friends  have  come  to  Fairyland  to  see  you.    Come  down. 

Santa  Claus.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Some  of  my  little  friends  come  to 
see  xne.  Well,  well !  (Blows  his  whistle,)  Light  up  the  house,  fairies, 
light  up  the  house.  ( Whistles  again,  and  descends  the  chimney  and 
re- appears  at  the  front  door.  The  house  is  lighted  within,)  How 
do  you  do  girls?  how  do  you  do?  (Shakes  hands  all  round  and  then, 
with  great  deliberation,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff ,)  Well,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

X.  Why,  you  see,  Santa  Claus,  our  Sunday-school  is  left  without 
anything  this  Christmas. 

Santa  Claus  (sneezes  and  uses  his  bandana).  What,  you  don't  tell 
me  so  ?    What's  the  name  of  your  school  ? 

X,    The Sunday-school. 

Santa  Claus.    Oh,  yes !  and  your  superintendent  is  Mr. ?    I 

know  him  like  a  book.  I've  filled  his  stockings  many  a  time  when 
he  was  a  little  fellow.  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  miss  that  schooL 
But  you  see  I'm  getting  old  and  forgetful. 

Y.    How  old  are  you,  Santa  ? 

Santa  Claus.    O,  now !    Do  you  think  I'd  tell  you  that  ? 

Z.    You  must  be  as  old  as  the  Centennial. 

Santa  Claus.  Pshaw  !  I  used  to  fill  George  Washington's  stock- 
ings when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

y.    Now,  did  you  ? 

Santa  Claus.    Of  course  I  did. 

y.    What  did  you  put  in  them  ? 

Santa  Claus.  What  did  I  put  in  little  Georgie  Washington's  stock- 
ings ?  Well,  now,  that's  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  an  old 
man's  memory  isn't  strong.    I  can't  remember  but  one  thing. 
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X.    What's  that? 

Santa  Ciaus.    A  hatchet 

Y.    Oh,  my! 

Z.    That  same  little  hatchet  ? 

Santa  Claus.  The  very  same  little  hatchet.  (Laughs,)  But  I  did 
not  give  him  the  cherry  tree. 

X,  Yes,  but  we  must  have  something  for  our  school,  good  Santa 
Claus. 

Santa  Claus,  But  you  can't.  IVe  given  away  all  I  had,  and 
turned  the  reindeers  out  on  the  mountains  to  pasture,  and  the  times 
are  so  hard  that  I  can't  afford  to  hire  a  livery  team. 

X.    Yes,  but  we  must  have  something. 

Y.    Yes,  we  must,  dear  old  Santa. 

Z.    Yes,  indeed. 

Santa  Claus  (takes  snuff"  and  sneezes).  Well,  what  ^  to  be  done? 
How' many  scholars  have  you  got  this  year  ? 

X,    About . 

Santa  Claus,  So  many  ?  Why,  you  must  be  growing.  I  hope 
you  haven't  any  Christmas  bummers  among  them — ^folks  that  come 
to  Sunday-school  to  get  something  to  eat.    I  hate  that  kind. 

Y,    I  don't  think  we  have  many  of  that  sort. 

Santa  Claus,  Well,  I  always  did  like  that  school,  and  now  I  have 
gone  and  forgotten  it.  I  wish  something  could  be  done.  (Blows  his 
whistle  long  and  loud,  and  shouts):  Dwarfs!  here!  Drako,  where 
are  you?  Krako,  come!  Wake  up!  (Whistles  again.)  (EnUr 
dwarfs,  each  blowing  his  horn, 

Santa  Claus,  Now,  my  little  rascals,  what  have  you  got  for  the 
Sunday-school  ? 

Both  Dwarfs  (bowing  very  low).    Nothing,  my  lord. 

StLnta  Claus  (takes  snuff"  and  sneezes),  I  don't  see  that  I  can  do 
anything  for  you. 

X,  But  we  cannot  go  back  without  something.  The  children  will 
cry. 

Santa  Claus,    Dwarfs,  go  and  look  again. 

[  They  go  back  behind  the  house  as  before.    After  a  time  they  re- 
appear. 

First  Dwarf    We  cannot  find  a  thing. 

Second  Dwarf,    Not  one  thing. 

Santa  Claus  (takes  snuff).  Well,  my  little  friends,  this  is  very  em- 
barrassing— ^very — ^but  I  haven't  a  thing  left 

X,  But  we  can't  go  back.  What  will  the  superintendent  say  ? 
We  must  have  something. 

Y,    Something  or  other. 

Z.    Yes,  something. 
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Santa  Gaus.  Til  go  and  see  myself.  (Exit  into  houss.  After  a 
considerable  delay  re-appears^  Yes,  I  find  a  box  of  candy,  nuts,  and 
pop-corn  in  the  closet. 

X,,  Y.andZ.    Candy,  nuts,  and  pop-corn!    Good! 

Santa  Clans,    What  have  you  got  to  put  the  things  in  ? 

X.    Why,  we  haven't  got  anything. 

Santa  Claus,  Well,  then,  the  children  will  have  to  take  off  their 
■stockings  and  let  me  fill  them. 

AT.,  K,  and Z,  Oh,  Santa  Claus!  we  couldn't  such  a  cold  night 
:asthis. 

Santa  Claus  [takes  snuffs  looks  perplexed,  walks  about  the  stage). 
Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

X,    Oh  dear ! 

K.    Oh  dear ! 

Z,    Oh  dear !  dear !  dear ! 

Santa  Claus  (starting  u^).    Now  I  have  it. 

X.    Have  what  ? 

Santa  Claus.    An  idea. 

Z,  An  idea  ?  (Addressing  X.)  What's  an  idea  ?  Can  you  put 
<andy  into  an  idea  ? 

X.    Bt  still,'  Z.    Let's  hear  what  Santa  Claus's  idea  may  be. 

Santa  Claus.  I  know  who  will  help  me  out  of  this  trouble.  There's 
any  friend,  the  Fairy  Queen. 

X,    The  Fairy  Queen !  * 

K    Oh,  my! 

Z,    Goody!  goody!  goody! 

[Santa  Claus  blows  three  blasts  on  his  whistle  and  listens.     The 
music  box  in  the  fairy  bower  begins  to  play. 

Santa  Claus.    Listen !  She's  coming. 

X.    Fairy  music. 

y.andZ.    Sh-h! 

[  The  fairy  comes  down,  skipping  and  reciting  or  singing: 

In  the  secret,  rocky  dell. 
There  the  fairies  love  to  dwell ; 
Where  the  stars  on  dew-drops  glance, 
There  the  fairies  love  to  dance. 

^oth  Dwarfs  (bowing  to  Santa  Claus).  The  Fairy  Queen,  my  lord ! 

JSauta  Claus  (bowing).     Hail,  Queen  of  the  Fairies! 

Jf.,  K,  and  Z.  (bowing).    Hail,  Queen  of  the  Fairies ! 

J^airy  Q^een  (bowing).    Hail,  Santa  Claus!    Hail,  little  friends! 

Oh,  stocking-filler,  Santa  Claus, 
I  heard  you  whistle — ^what's  the  cause  ? 
You  rough  and  shaggy  children's  friend, 
Why  did  you  for  a  fairy  send  ? 
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Santa  Claus  [taking  snufff).  Why,  you  sec,  here's  a  Sunday*scbool 

forgotten, hundred  children!     I  want  to^give  them  somethbg: 

But  they  haven't  got  anything  to  put  it  in. 

Fairy  Queen,    How  would  fairy  stockings  do  ? 

White  or  black,  or  pink  or  blue  ? 

X.    Fairy  stockings ! 

K    Oh.  my! 

Z,    Goody!  goody!  goody! J 

Fairy  Queen  (waving  her  hand  towards  b)  : 

Whatever  Santa  Claus  shall  say, 
That  let  Fairyland  obey. 

Santa  Claus  [entering  the  house  and  blowing  his  whistle).   Fill  op 
the  stockings,  fairies ;  fill  up  the  stockings. 

[  The  dwarfs  enter ^  this  time  by  the  front  door,  and  return  cor- 
rying  between  them  a  basket  full  of  little  pink  tarlatcn  stock- 
ings fUled  with  candy ^  nuts,  etc.,  which  are  then  distrHutti 
to  the  children. 


READING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.— 11.     * 

ft 

.  /  GEORGE   P.    BROWN. 

r  

Elocution. — In  a  former  paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Journal,  an  effort  was  made  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  securing  intelligent  reading  in  our 
schools.  ''All  good  elocution  must  be  founded  upon  %Qo^tkuik' 
ing.  This  leads  to  appreciation, — that  is,  to  right  feeling;  and 
right  thinking  and  feeling  lead  to  the  best  vocal  expression." 

The  reader  must  first  think  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  before 
he  can  feel  what  the  author  felt,  or  give  a  proper  oral  expression 
of  these  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  listener  depends  upon  the 
words  uttered  by  the  reader  and  the  emphasis  given  for  the 
thought^  while  it  is  to  the  tone  of  voice,  rapidity  of  utterance 
and  gesture  that  he  looks  for  the  expression  of  the  feeling.  It 
is  quite  common  for  people  to  make  a  distinction  between  rmd- 
ing  and  elocution.  The  ground  for  this  distinction  is  the  iact 
that  most  readers  make  little  attempt  to  do  more  than  give  ex- 
pression to  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  leaving  these  thoughts  to 
excite  whatever,  emotions  they  may  in  the  minds  of  the  bearer^ 
ifhile'^the  elocutionist  gives  expression  to  both  thoughts  and 
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feelings.    The  former  we  might  call  intelligent  r^Z!dxi\g\  the  latter 
motional  reading.     Intelligent  reading  must  be  first  secured. 
Upon  this,  as  a  basis,  the  elocutionary  art  may  be  built     The 
common  error  is  that  teachers  of  reading  reverse  this  order. 
No  proper  and  pleasing  emotional  expression  can  be  obtained 
that  has  not  for  its  foundation  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  thought. 
The  psychological  order. is, — first,    thinking;  second,  feeling. 
The  prevailing  fault  of  allowing  children  to  read  and  recite  se- 
lections  without  first  mastering  the  thought,  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  experiment  of  a  Mr.  Brookfield,  in  England; — this  ac- 
count is/taken  from  a  book  recently  published,  entitled  Princi-- 
pies  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    A  school,  in  which  the  age  of  the 
children  averaged  about  eleven  years,  was  visited  and  the  pupils 
were  called  upon  to  write  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the  cat- 
echism, "What  is  thy  duty  towards  God?"    These  pupils  "did 
their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well,  and  wrote  some- 
thing pretty  legible  and  intelligible  about  an  omnibus  and  a 
steamboat    They  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat  the  catechism 
during  half  an  hour  each  day  in  school  and  Sunday-school  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  this  is  what  was  written  as  an  answer  to 
the  question : 

'My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  fearin  and  loaf 
withold  your  arts  withold  my  mine  withold  my  sold  and  with 
my  seruth  to  whirchip  and  to  give  thanks  to  put  my  old  trast  in 
him  to  call  upon  him  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world  and 
to  save  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  life's  end.' " 

Fearing  that  many  of  your  readers  have  forgotten  their  cate- 
chism, I  will  quote  the  answer  as  it  should  have  been  given : 

"My  duty  towards  God  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and 
to  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my 
soul,  and  with  all  my  strength;  to  worship  him,  to  give  him 
thanks,  to  put  my  whole  trust  in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  honor 
his  holy  name  and  his  word,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the  days 
of  my  life." 

A  rapid  and  indistinct  repetition  of  this  would  bear  some  re- 
semblance in  sounds  to  a  rapid  repetition  of  what  the  children 
wrote,  but  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  children  had  any  con- 
ception of  the  thought  they  were  asked  to  express. 

There  is  murh  of  this  same  kind  of  reading  and  recitation  in  the 
schools  of  this  State,  and  more  discouraging  than  this,  is  the  fact 
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that  the  teacher  does  not  know  it.  The  child  repeats  the  words 
of  the  text  or  something  that  sounds  like  them,  and  the  teacher 
gives  him  credit  for  comprehending  the  thought  when  no 
thought  at  all  is  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  or  if  one  exists,  it  is 
very  erroneous  and  absurd.  It  seems  all  important,  therefore, 
that  our  teachers  learn  first  to  make  inteUigent  reciders. 

But  while  this  is  being  done,  much  instruction  in  elocution 
can  be  given.     Good  elocution  requires: 

1.  Distinct  Enunciation,  To  secure  this  the  pupil  must  be 
practical  in  the  phonic  analysis  of  words.  This  should  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  first  year  of  his  school  life  and  continued 
through  his  entire  course.  Every  word  of  difficult  enunciation 
can  only  be  mastered  by  separating  it  into  the  different  sounds 
that  compose  it 

2.  Proper  Empfuisis,  This  is  necessary  to  intelligent  and  enuh 
tional  reading  alike.  The  proper  emphasis  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  thought. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  which  determine  what  wonb 
should  be  emphasized,  are : 

1.  ^^  71u  distinctive  ideas  are  emphatic y 

2.  ''  What  is  well  known,  or  understood^  needs  no  emphasis^ 
The  following  illustration  of  a  method  of  determining  the  em- 
phatic words  by  an  analysis  of  the  thought,  is  given  by  Mark 
Bailey,  of  Yale  College : 

EXAMPLE. 

''Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  towncrier  spoke  my  lines." 

(^*'Hatnlet  to  First  Player y—Shakspeart) 

^^ Analysis, — ^These  are  the  words  of  Skakspeare  (not  of  some 
other  author),  spoken  by  Hamlet  (not  by  some  one  else),  and 
to  a  particular  person  (the  first  player).  These,  then,  are  three 
important  distinctive  ideas,  and  must  be  emphasized  in  intro- 
ducing the  reading  lesson. 

The  first  distinctive  point  in  Hamlef  s  request  is  n^t  the  gen- 
eral idea — "Speak  the  speech  I  pray  you" — ^for  this  is  not  new 
to  either  party,  but  is  understood.  Hamlet  has  asked  the  pUyer 
before  if  he  could  study  the  speech,  and  he  has  consented. 

It  must  be,  then,  the  manner  of  speaking  it    It  cannot  be  in 
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the  word  ** pronounced^**  for  that  is  not  a  point  of  difference — 
'< pronounced"  and  ''speak"  having  the  same  meaning.  ''Speak 
the  speech  as  I  spoke  it  to  you,"  or  "pronounce  the  speech  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you/'  make  no  distinctive  point  of  sense  what- 
ever.   "But  speak  it  as  I"  (as  Hamlet)  " spoke  it  to  you,"  is  the 
distinctive  point  of  the  request.     And  this  manner  is  made  still 
more  definite  by  the  explanatory  word  which  follows,  viz., 
*^ trippingly  on  the  tongue."  "Tongue"  must  not  be  emphasized 
because  it  does  not  express  a  differential  idea.     Whatever  the 
manner  it  must  be  spoken  "on  the  tongue,"  of  course.  ** Mouth** 
stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  trippingly,  and  so  is  most  em- 
phatic, and  the  comparison  of  the  ^^towrircrier**  presents  a  very 
distinct  picture  of  the  most  monotonous  and  senseless  elocution, 
and  therefore  must  be  emphasized  accordingly. 

The  example  marked  in  accordance  with  the  analysis  given  is 
as  follows: 

'Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  /  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.'  " 
The  following  is  another  illustration  by  the  same  author : 
"Read  this  verse  from  the  story  of  the  'Prodigal  Son,'  in  the 
New  Testament:     'But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,   Bring 
forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet' 
What  did  the  father  order  his  servants  to  bring  forth? 
The  ^bestrobty  and  a  ^ringy   and  ^ shoes,* 
These,  then,  are  emphatic,  because  they  are  distinctive  points; 
for  the  poor  prodigal  was  raggedy  and  his  hands  and  feet  were 
hare.     But  if  we  try  to  make  'hands'   and    'feef   distinctive 
(reading,  And  put  a  ring  on  his  hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet^  as 
we  too  often  hear  it),  we  put  in  the  place  of  the  gracious  com- 
mand a  most  absurd  and  foolish  one;  as  if  the  servants  needed 
to  be  told  just  where  to  put  the  ring,  lest  they  put  it  in  one  ear 
or  in  his  nose;  or  Just  where  to  put  the  shoes,  lest  they  put  them 
on  his  hands." 

This  example,  marked  according  to  the  analysis  given,  is  as 
foUows: 

'Bat  the  father  said  to  his  servant,  bring  forth  the  best  robe 
and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his 
feet' 
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These  two  illustrations  are  intended  to  show  the  importance 
of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  thought  in  determining  the  emphasis 
to  be  given. 

Having  determined  what  to  emphasize,  the  next  question  \% 
how  shall  the  emphasis  be  given  ?  Ideas  may  be  made  emphatic 
in  several  ways. 

a.  By  speaking  the  word  with  mare  farce.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  expressing  emphasis.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  only 
way  that  the  pupil  is  taught  anything  about  it.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  pupil's  reading  to  be  spoiled  and  made  unpleasant  to 
the  hearer  by  the  effort  made  to  utter  every  emphatic  word  mdi 
greater  force.  Thus  the  reading,  instead  of  flowing  easily  and 
musically  along,  is  rough,  and  jagged,  and  tiresome. 

Read  the  following  and  give  the  Emphasis  of  Force  upon  each 
of  the  words  in  italics,  and  it  will  illustrate  this  fault. 

From  ''The  Burial  of  Moses." 

"And  had  be  not  high  honor? 

The  hill-side  for  his  pall ; 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall ; 

And  the  dark  rock-pines  like  tossing  plumes 

Over  his  bier  to  wave ; 

And  God^s  oiun  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave. 

This  disagreeable  effect  can  be  avoided  by  another  method  of 
expressing  emphasis,  viz: 

b.  By  prolonging  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  word.  This  is 
called  Emphasis  by  Time, 

Only  words  having  long  vowels  can  be  emphasized  in  this 
way,  but  a  due  admixture  of  these  two  kinds  of  emphasis  adds 
very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  reading. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  expressing  emphasis,  vizi 

c.  By  letting  the  voice  slide  up  or  down  in  pronouncing  the 
word.     This  is  called  Emphasis  by  Slides, 

This  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  either  of  the  former,  or 
alone. 

The  following  marking  will  illustrate  the  combination  of  the 
the  three  methods  of  emphasizing,  applied  to  the  above  stanza: 

*'And  bad  be  not  b-i-g*b  honor? 
The  Ai72-s-i-d-e  for  his  poll ; 
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To  lie  in  state  while  a-n-g-e-l-s  wait, 

With  s-t-a-r-8  for  tapers  tall ; 

And  the  d-a-r-k  rori-p-i-n-e-s,  like  tossing  plumes 

Over  his  bier  to  wave ; 

And  G-o-d-s  o-w-n  hand^  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave." 

In  addition  to  these  three  methods,  a  pause  of  silence  may  be 
used  before  a  word  which  we  wish  to  render  especially  em- 
phatic. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  emphasizing  should  be  practiced 
until  it  can  be  skillfully  used.  Emphasis  by  Time  is  very 
pleasing  when  it  is  well  done,  but  it  is  much  more  delicate  and 
difficult  than  Emphasis  by  Force. 

At  some  future  time  I  may  discuss  some  of  the  principles  that 
should  govern  the  expression  of  the  different  classes  of  ideas, 
and  the  kind  of  voice  required  for  each. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  MEMORANDUM;  OR,  OTHER 

TEACHERS'  SCHOOLS.— IV. 


J,    T.    SMITH. 


October  21. — Besides  the  regular  instruction  of  our  schools  in 
classes,  there  should  be  a  time  set  apart  for  general  exercises. 
An  eminent  educator  lately  said  that  there  were  but  few  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  make  any  attempt  to  form  useful 
habits,  or  to  develop  character  in  the  school  room.  This  decla- 
ration is  well  founded.  Day  after  day,  and  month  after  month, 
we  give  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  forgetting 
from  day  to  day  to  give  attention  to  the  formation  of  habits  that 
should  become  fixed  in  early  youth.  As  teachers,  it  should  be 
our  first  duty,  as  well  as  our  highest  pleasure,  to  form  desirable 
habits  on  the  part  of  our  school  children.  Habits  will  deter- 
mine their  future  character;  and  good  and  wholesome  instruc- 
tion, given  by  a  teacher,  will  be  treasured  up  by  them  in  their 
memories,  and  in  all  coming  time  will  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous. 

But  how  is  this  wide  field  to  be  profitably  employed?    What 
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is  to  be  said?  What  is  to  be  done?  If  we  don't  know,  let  u$ 
think  about  it.  I  have  tried  the  following  plan,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  found  in  a  "Teacher's  Handbook."  The 
author  says,  "among  the  habits  that  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
school  room  the  following  fall  within  the  scope  of  school  influ- 
ences, and  may  be  cultivated  through  its  special  appliances: 

Promptness  and  Regularity. 

Obedience. 

Order,  System. 

Self-respect 

Respect  for  the  persons,  property,  and  rights  of  others. 

Carefulness. 

Neatness  of  person  and  surroundings. 

Courtesy. 

Kindness. 

Justice. 

Industry. 

Economy. 

Attention." 
Many  more  subjects  might  be  mentioned,  but  let  these  answer 
our  purpose.  One  morning,  some  time  ago,  we  wrote  the  above 
on  the  blackboard,  and  had  the  pupils  copy  them  on  one  of  the 
blank  leaves  in  the  beginning  of  their  arithmetics.  We  told 
them  that  their  future  characters  depended,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  cultivation  of  these  habits.  But  as  no  argument  is 
needed  to  impress  the  importance  of  cultivating  these  habits  in 
the  seed  time  of  life,  I  will  only  say  on  this  leaf  that  from  day 
to  day,  immediately  after  opening  exercises,  we  gave  a  talk  of 
five  minutes  on  one  of  these  subjects,  during  which  time  we 
bent  our  whole  energy  to  make  our  illustrations  and  language 
effective,  by  employing  the  simplest  comparisons  to  fix  the 
importance  of  these  habits  in  their  memories.  By  pursuing 
this  plan,  a  teacher  little  dreams  how  much  he  is  molding  die 
character  and  habits  of  his  pupils.  Try  it,  and  you  wiU  soon 
see  that  these  habits  will  be  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  your 
pupils.  You  will  find  that  in  due  time  your  pupils  will  make 
them  a  theme  of  conversation  and  the  subjects  of  compansons. 
None  will  deny  that  such  instruction  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
October  22. — Surely,  surely  I  am  right  in  devoting  time  to  the 
development  of  character  and  the  formation  of  correct  habits. 
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As  I  sit  in  my  room  this  evening,  with  my  memorandum  in  my 
hand  and  think  of  this  duty  so  obvious  does  it  become  that  ^'I 
wiU  firmly,  truly  swear"  that  I  will  not  forget  its  obligation. 
Like  an  ex-superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  the  largest 
city  in  the  state,  ^'I  belong  to  that  class  of  radicals  who  believe 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  form  character  more  than 
to  make  perfect  machines  for  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
numbers.  That  a  high  per  cent  in  honesty  and  integrity,  and 
in  noble  thoughts  and  aspirations,  is  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance  than  100  per  cent  in  spelling  or  geography.  That  the 
making  of  men  is  vastly(Superior  to  the  making  of  penmen." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  last  week  says:  ^' What  we  want 
is  disciplined,  self-commanded  men.  Moral  culture  and  the 
formation  of  correct  habits  are  of  far  more  value  to  every  hu- 
man being  than  the  accomplishments.  Another  leading  pub- 
lication says :  If  our  public  schools  are  to  fit  the  people  for  a 
correct  life,  it  is  more  important  that  they  be  schools  of  cor- 
rect morals  than  that  they  should  excel  in  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 

October  23. — This  evening  finds  me  thinking,  still  thinking  of 
this  subject.  I  am  considering  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  down  they  go  as  they  come  flashing  across  my  mind.  Have 
not  the  school  teachers  of  the  country  actually  before  them 
every  day  some  of  the  future  teachers,  ministers,  and  rulers  of 
the  country?  Are  we  not  teaching,  from  day  to  day,  some  of 
the  great  legislators,  jurists,  merchants,  bankers,  and  philan- 
thropists- of  the  next  half  century?  Have  we  not  some  who 
will  fill  the  high  places  in  society;  some  that  may  lift  aloft  the 
scale  of  justice ;  some  that  will  wield  for  the  general  good  the 
mighty  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion;  some  that  may  pre- 
side over  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  a  great  people;  some 
destined  to  honor  and  immortality?  With  such  a  picture  before 
us  let  us  deem  nothing  impossible  which  has  reference  to  the 
making  of  "just  men  made  perfect."  Let  us  take  these  germs 
and  make  them  buds  of  knowledge,  and  light,  and  moral  beauty 
that  should  characterize  the  images  of  God. 

October  24. — A  teacher  should  carefully  avoid  doing  anything 
that  can  denote  an  angry  mind;  for,  although  some  teachers 
who,  in  this  respect,  are  some  little  like  the  Vest  of  humanity, 
are  bom  with  a  very  slight  degree  of  passion,  and,  from  circum- 
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Stances  like  the  one  you  mention,  will  sometimes  feel  its  opera- 
tion and  be  what  is  called  ''very  much  out  of  humor,"  yet  a 
thoughtful,  considerate  teacher  will  never  permit  his  school  to 
discover  it.  If  you  really  think  you  are  ''mad/'  check,  restrain, 
and  surmount  it  at  once;  do  not  carry  out  your  desperate  deter- 
mination until  your  "bad  humor"  has  subsided;  and,  by  all 
means^  do  not  say  anything  that  you  would  wish  unsaid. 

The  above  is  a  note  I  sent  in  reply  to  a  "mad  teacher,"  who 
sent  in  a  note  saying  everything  seemed  to  be  going  wrong  in 
her  room,  and  who  wanted  to  know  "what  to  do."  It  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  I  soon  heard  "A  Song  of  Jo3r"  in  that  room 
in  which,  I  found  on  entering,  all  engaged. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


MRS.  N.  G.  ROBERTS. 


IT  has  been  thought  that  a  short  account  of  the  recently  formed 
Social  Science  Association,  of  Illinois,  might  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  the  School  Journal,  as  social  science 
work  commends  itself  to  thoughtful,  educated  people  every- 
where. 

Last  June,  Mrs.  Elizabejh  Boynton  Harbert,  of  Evanston, 

111.,  on  a  visit  to  her  native  state,  met  the  ladies  of  Indianapolis 
in  two  or  three  meetings,  looking  tCf  the  formation  of  a  social 
science  association  similar  to  that  in  Illinois  of  which  she  is 
president.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  call  a  meeting  for  permanent  organization. 
The  following,  copied  from  the  Indianapolis  Journal  of  Oct  2, 
is  the  report  of  the  meeting  called  by  this  committee: 

"Twenty-five  ladies,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  society,  met  in  Ply- 
mouth Church  parlors,  yesterday  afternoon,  to  organize  a  'State 
Social  Science  Association.'  Mrs.  M.  .N.  McKay,  who  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  last  spring  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution for  the  working  of   such  an  association,  presided. 
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^rs.  Eliza  C.  Bell  acted  as  secretary.  The  constitution  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  was  adopted,  with  but  few  changes, 
and  the  committee,  having  performed  its  work,  was  discharged. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  permanent  officers  chosen : 

President — Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Hendricks. 

Vice  Presidents — Mrs.  H.  G.  Carey,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kappes,  Mrs. 
!•.  G.  Julian,  Indianapolis;  Mrs..  H.  C.  Kerr,  New  Albany; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  McRae,  Muncie;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gougar,  Lafayette; 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Cosgrove,  Warsaw;  Mrs.  Schuyler  Colfax,  South 
Bend;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Taylor,  Fort  Wayne. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  M.  E.  Nicholson. 
^    Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  N.  J.  Roberts. 
^      Treasurer — Mrs.  T.  P.  Haughey. 

Directors — Mrs.  M.  N.  McKay,  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  Mrs. 

Myron  W.  Reed,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Morgan,  Mrs.  John  Cobum, 
Mrs.  David  Coffin,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stewart,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Harris. 

A  committee  in  each  of  the  four  departments,  philanthix>py, 
<lomestic  science,  education,  art  and  literature,  was  formed.' 
The  second  Tuesday  in  each  month  was  fixed  upon  as  a  regu- 
lar time  of  meeting." 

Article  II,  of  the  Constitution,  reads:  ''The  object  of  this 
association  shall  be  to  receive  and  furnish  practical  methods  for 
improving  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  society, 
and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  united  effort  toward  the  higher 
civilization  of  humanity." 

The  annual  membership  fee  is  $1.  It  is  the  intention  to  admit 
gentlemen  as  corresponding  members. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  will  be  published  soon  and  ready 
for  circulation. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  throughout  the  state  will  interest 
themselves  and  others  in  this  association;  for  social  science  in- 
vestigation and  work  relate  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind^ 
or  to  those  sufferings  of  humanity  which  appeal  to  our  deepest 
compassion. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  literary  work  of  the  organ- 

izazation  the  coming  season  will  connect   itself  closely  with 

the   departments  of  philanthrophy  and  domestic  science.     It 

would  seem   impossible   (even  were    it   desirable),  with  our 
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small  working  force,  to  carry  on  all  the  departments  energeti- 
cally at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  Mr.  Sanbum  says  that  the  five 
departments  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  are 
never  all  in  a  state  of  the  highest  activity  and  usefulness  at  the 
same  time.  The  student  of  social  science  will  find,  in  the  pub> 
lished  reports  of  this  association,  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  improved  methods  of  earing  for  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.  The  systsm  of  out-door  relief,  including  medical 
charity,  as  administered  in  some  of  the  eastern  states,  is  one 
that  will  well  repay  investigation.  Michigan  claims  to  be  among 
the  first  with  her  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
she  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  sisterhood  of  states.  In  some 
respects  Indiana  is  behind  the  states  surrounding  her  in  social 
science  reforms;  in  others  she  stands  second  to  none.  One 
finds  our  reformatory  for  women  and  girls  often  referred  to  m 
high  terms  of  commendation. 

The  State  Boards  of  Charity  seem  to  be  doing  an  excellent 
woKk  in  the  nine  states  where  these  boards  exist.  Mr.  Sanbom 
says  in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer,  **in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  public  and  private  charity,  in  a  state  so  large  as 
Indiana,  I  should  consider  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of 
Charity  a  very  important  step."  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  take 
some  definite  action  looking  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  board 
by  our  legislature? 

Two  papers  were  read  at  the  November  meeting— one  by 
Mrs.  Maria  Finch,  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Reforms,  and  one 
by  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kindergartens. 
It  is  hoped  that  our  association  will  be  able  to  open  a  free  Kin- 
dergarten in  the  spring  for  neglected  children,  thus  placing 
Kindergarten  instruction  within  the  reach  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  so  much  needed. 

I  know  of  no  more  flattering  words  with  which  to  commend 
this  work  to  teachers  and  all  thoughtful  persons  throughout  the 
state,  than  those  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  for  so  many  years  the 
honored  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association : 
**Our  science  has  this  advantage,  as  I  conceive,  over  many  oi 
the  physical  sciences,  that  instead  of  drawing  away  the  soul  of 
man  from  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things  and  of  the  mu- 
tual dependence  of  mankind  upon  each  other,  social  science, 
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in  all  its  aspects^  stimulates  us  to  a  deeper  sympathy  with  hu- 
man weakness,  a  nobler  conception  of  human  possibilities,  a 
more  intimate  reliance  on  that  love  and  wisdom  which  are  dimly 
seen,  or  shine  with  heavenly  light  at  the  end  of  every  vista  in 
the  brief  journey  of  life." 


WHAT  SHOULD  CONSTITUTE  A  GIRUS  EDU- 
CATION ? 


D^ 


Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae. 


IN  these  latter  days  what  a  breaking  of  images  has  there  been! 
The  very  fact  that  this  question  is  considered  worthy  of  at- 
tention even  by  teachers,  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  superstition  whici)  overshadowed  the  lives 
of  the  girls  of  but  a  few  years  ago. 

In  this  eminently  practical  country  we  are  accustomed  to  in- 
quire : 

"  What  is  worth  in  anything, 
But  so  mach  money  as  t'will  bring  ?" 

In  view  of  the  much  that  is  said  in  regard  to  the  practical  in 
the  education  of  girls,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  use  and 
abuse  of  this  word.  Within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  it  was 
considered  necessary  for  a  girl  to  be  taught  only  reading  and 
writing.  Why?  Because,  according  to  the  approved  opinion, 
these  were  all  she  needed  to  live  comfortably  and  die  happy. 
It  was  asked  of  what  use  can  anything  beyond  this  be  ^  a  girl  ? 
The  mistake  in  all  of  this  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the 
word  useful  or  practical.  The  fact  that  our  nature  is  dual,  is 
overlooked;  that  the  ideal  in  us  needs  cultivation  and  nourish- 
ment to  give  us  the  best  in  life,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  strug> 
gle  for  what  is  deemed  practical.  Anything  is  practical  for  a 
girl  which  draws  her  out  of  herself  beyond  the  life  of  mere  sen- 
sation into  an  enlarged  existence  in  which  she  realizes  what  is 
around  her  and  her  relation  to  her  surroundings.  Persons  use 
such  resources  as  are  at  their  command.  If  women,  as  well  as 
men,  have  no  food  for  higher  thought  supplied,  they  use  such 
as  they  have.     The  mind  cannot  remain  inactive,  and  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  in  using  the  scanty  allowance  of  acquired  power 
its  results  are  meager. 

The  horizon  of  woman's  sphere  has  gradually  widened  until 
it  is  no  longer  four  walls,  but  is  as  limitless  as  the  universe  itself. 
What  has  become  of  our  sphere?  The  scales  have  fallen  from 
the  eyes,  and  the  sun  looks  down  almost  as  kindly  upon  the  giris 
of  our  country  as  though  by  some  stroke  of  a  good  fairy's  wand 
they  had  been  re-created  into  nineteenth  century  boys. 

In  what  should  a  girl's  education  consist?  Its  beginnii^  I 
am  able  to  find,  but  its  end  is  an  unknown  quantity.  I  think 
the  first  great  need  of  the  girl  is  health.  She  should.be  taught 
that  it  is  nice  to  be  well.  In  order  that  anyone  may  be  well  he 
must  be  employed,  hence  industry  must  be  practiced.  The  giri 
should  be  taught,  from  early  life,  that  there  is  something  for  her 
to  do,  that  she  is  necessary  in  some  way.  We  want  skilled 
hands  among  our  girls,  hands  trained  not  only  that  they  mo^  do, 
but  that  they  do  do.  It  will  always  remain  true,  as  it  should, 
that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  our  girls  will  work  chiefly  in 
the  home.  So  this  should  be  kept  in  view.  But  what  kind  of 
knowledge  is  not  needed  to  make  a  well  ordered  house?  Is 
there  a  science  which  will  not  be  practical  even  in  the  humblest 
home? 

It  may  be  asked  what  have  we,  as  teachers,  to  do  with  this 
peculiar  training  which  the  girl  needs  to  fit  her  for  the  va- 
rious duties  of  the  family.  This  work  must  be  done  largely 
by  the  mothers,  of  course;  but  the  time  will  come,  and  even 
now  is,  when  the  school  must  supplement  the  work  done  in  the 
home.  Already,  in  some  public  schools,  the  science  and  art  of 
cooking  and  sewing  are  taught.  What  a  millennium  will  dawn 
when  it^is  recognized  that  knowledge  is  needed  in  the  kitchen, 
in  the  laundry,  in  the  sewing  room,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the 
nursery. 

But  as  we  cannot  determine  how  many  of  our  girls  are  to 
be  blessed  with  homes  of  their  own,  and  as  we  cannot  guaran- 
tee their  continuance  though  once  possessed,  it  will  be  wise  if 
in  some  way  we  direct  the  purposes  of  every  girl  into  some  chan- 
nel that  she  may  become  a  producer.  Of  course  all  our  schools 
cannot  be  schools  of  Technology,  yet  in  a  general  way  we  may 
so  impress  aU  our  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  that  they  go  from 
us  with  some  plan  of  life.     We  should  feel  that  we  have  been 
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derelict  in  our  duty  if  after  we  have  had  girls  under  the  care  of 
the  school  for  a  series  of  years,  they  go  out  and  in  helplessness 
ask,  **  What  can  I  do?"  When  girls  are  taught,  as  they  should 
be,  the  laws  of  heredity  and  the  fearful  results  of  their  viola- 
tion, they  will  not  rush  headlong  into  marriage  as  an  escape 
fron)  their  helplessness.  Far  too  often  burdens  are  added  when 
children  come,  who  should  come  to  bless  the  hearthstone,  which 
are  but  a  bitter,  living  reproach  for  the  ignorance  of  the  mother 
and  base  sins  of  the  father. 

Does  any  say,  ^'  Is  it  not  sufficient  if  our  girls  are  taught  how 
to  perform  the  manifold  duties  of  home,  and  beyond  this  will 
not  an  ordinary  common  school  education  be  sufficient?"  No, 
she  needs  the  high  school,  the  college,  the  university — ^all  kinds 
of  knowledge.  All  admit  that  boys  need  education.  How 
much  more  do  our  girls  need  it!  How  much  more  manifold 
are  their  duties,  and  every  duty  requires  intelligence  that  it  may 
be  well  and  skillfully  done. 

We  are  often  met  with  the  question  coming  from  girls,  **What 
can  we  do?"  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is  really 
something  to  be  done  by  them.  There  is  a  wave  passing  over 
the  land,  the  world,  I  may  say,  which  contains  the  life  giving 
principle,  ' '  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread." 
This  same  wave,  if  rightly  interpreted,  whispers  to  every  girl 
prepare  yourself  to  do  it.  Wait  no  longer  but  be  up  and  doing. 
What  can  girls  do?  An3rthing.  There  is  nothing  but  what  some 
of  them  have  done.  There  is  hardly  a  manufactory  throughout 
the  country  but  what  is  filled  very  largely  by  girls.  Their  nim- 
ble fingers  have  wrought  out  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery that  your  watches  contain,  the  pegs  that  hold  your 
soles,  and  even  the  hats  that  crown  your  devoted  heads.  They 
have  shown  their  fitness  for  handicraft  so  long  that  is  not  dis- 
puted. But  what  of  this  capacity  for  purely  brain  work?  When 
we  consider  the  centuries  of  light  that  the  boys  have  enjoyed 
which  were  almost  darkness  to  the  girls,  it  seems  marvelous  that 
there  is  any  brain  power  left.  But  with  that  persistence  for 
which  the  sex  is  distinguished,  they  have  snatched  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there.  Finally,  with  their  little  accumulated  power, 
they  have  knocked  and  knocked,  sometimes  in  vain,  but  they 
have  never  wearied.  The  rusty  hinges  have  creaked  and 
creaked,  but  at  last  have  opened  and  the  girls  have  gladly  en- 
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tered  and  hallowed  the  old  walls  by  their  earnest  endeavor.  In 
the  fields  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  they  are  making  rapid 
strides,  and  yet  they  are  becoming  more  womanly.  I  believe 
women  can  be  successful  in  any  department  of  professional  life, 
but  medicine  seems  her  chief  province.  It  will  be  a  glad  day 
for  womanhood  when  a  woman  comes  as  an  apostle  of  healing 
to  every  suffering  one  of  her  kind. 

I  would  place  as  the  greatest  need  of  the  girls  of  the  present, 
the  love  of  their  own  sex.  Girls  need  to  be  inspired  with  the 
possibilities  and  grandeur  of  a  noble  womanhood.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  cannot  dwell  on  a  grander  picture  than  that  which 
presents  itself  when  we  consider  woman  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  suffering,  struggling,  battling  with  ignorance  and  super- 
stition (for  upon  her  the  heaviest  stroki^s  have  fallen),  yet  ever 
taking  a  step  forward  until  we  ask,  ''What  else  can  she  do?" 
She  will  regenerate  a  world. 

MuNCiE,  Ind.,  Nov.  9,  1878. 


A  PROGRAMME  FOR  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 


W.    H.    FERTICH. 


A  PROGRAMME  for  an  ordinary  country  school,  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  there  will  be  much  improvement  made 
in  the  future.  The  instructor  who  undertakes,  in  any  institute, 
to  suggest  a  suitable  programme  for  such  a  school,  will  meet 
with  objections  from  many  quarters.  Teachers  are  very  much 
like  other  people;  that  is,  they  are  largely  the  creatures  oihabit^ 
and  many  of  them  adopt  the  programme  of  some  favorite  school 
they  attended  when  pupils,  and  use  it  term  after  term,  without 
being  able  to  give  reasons  for  the  arrangement. 

Many  teachers  yet  think  that  no  programme  can  be  ananged 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  any  great  number  of  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  difference  of  individuality  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  and  the  different  conditions  in  which  schools  are  found, 
make  a  very  great  variety  of  programmes  not  only  aUoivokk  but 
desirable.  It  is  even  claimed  by  some,  that  no  programme  can 
be  arranged  which  would  be  suitable  for  any  two  schools. 

It  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  different  conditions  of  school 
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<listricts  make  it  desirable,  to  deviate  to  some  extent,  from  any 
standard  programme.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  much  more  import- 
ance for  teachers  to  know  that  there  are  certain  general  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  govern  all  teachers  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  programmes:  there  are  certain  physiological  and  meta- 
physical facts  and  conditions  that  are  the  same  everywhere. 

'There  are  teachers  who  are  doing  a  sufficient  amount  of  good 
work  in  their  schools  to  make  them  a  success,  but  who  fail  to  a 
great  extent  on  account  of  a  lack  of  good  organization.  No 
school  is  well  organized  that  has  no  suitable  programme. 

It  seems  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  arranging  a  good  pro- 
gramme for  a  mixed  school  are  these : 

1.  To  determine  the  right  number  of  classes  in  each  branch 
during  any  one  term. 

2.  To  determine  the  right  number  of  times  each  class  should 
recite  in  a  day. 

3.  To  determine  the  right  order  of  recitation. 

Without  argument,  and  without  giving  reasons  in  full  for  the 
arrangement,  we  venture  to  present  the  following : 


1.  Opening  Exercise. 

2.  Primary  Class. 
3    Fifth  Reader. 

ResL 

4.  Fourth  Reader. 

5.  Third  Reader. 
i.  Second  Reader. 
7.  First  Reader. 


1.  Primary  Class. 
2.,  Grammar  Qass. 
Rest 

3.  A  or.  B  Geography. 

4.  Third  Reader. 

5.  Second  Reader. 
<},  First  Reader. 
7,  Writing. 

Recess. 


FORENOON  SESSION. 

Recess. 

1.  Primary  Class. 

2.  A  Arithmetic. 
Rest. 

3.  B  Arithmetic. 

4.  C  Arithmetic. 

5.  B  Spelling. 
Noon  Intermission. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

1.  Primary  Class. 

2.  History  or  Phys. 
Rest. 

3.  B  Spelling. 

4.  A  Spelling. 

5.  Oral  Work. 
Adjournment. 

6.  Any  advanced  el's  not  provided 
for  in  the  regular  programme. 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  provided  for  twenty-four  recita- 
tions besides  the  '^ Opening  Exercise."  Assuming  that  the 
**  Primary  Class"  reads^  we  have  provided  for  six  grades  in  read- 
ing. If,  however,  the  "Primary  Class"  attend  regularly,  these 
six  grades  can  soon  be  reduced  to  five^  which  will  reduce  the 
whole  number  of  recitations  for  the  day  to  twenty.  In  some 
mixed  schools  it  is  better  to  have  only  four  grades  in  reading. 
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We  assume  that  the  school  should  convene  at  8:45  a.  u.,  and 
adjourn  at  4:00  p.  m.,  provided  some  class  recites  after  adjourn^ 
ment.  Allowing  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  for  the  "  noon 
intermission,"  and  fifteen  minutes  for  each  recess,  the  whole 
school  would  be  in  session  five  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  For 
the  teacher  and  the  class  reciting  after  ''adjoxunment/'  the  ses- 
sion would  be  six  hours.  In  case  no  class  recites  after  "ad- 
journment," the  school  should  adjourn  at  4:15  p.  m.,  giving  five 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  for  the  day's  session.  A  teacher 
who  has  considerable  work  to  do  in  the  way  of  administering 
punishments  and  settling  difficulties  after  adjournment,  cannot 
conveniendy  hear  a  class  recite  at  that  time ;  but  in  a  well  man- 
aged  school  such  a  recitation  can  be  made  a  decided  success. 

Our  arrangement  gives  arithmetic  the  best  part  of  the  day,, 
which  we  think  is  right.  The  "B.  Spelling  Class"  should  have 
sufficient  oral  arithmetic^  at  the  expense  of  the  time  given  to 
spelling,  to  prepare  it  to  enter  the  ''C  Arithmetic  Class."  In 
the  average  mixed  school,  three  regular  classes  in  arithmetic  are 
all  that  ought  to  be  organized;  and  in  these  all  the  ^^ mental'" 
and  written  work  should  be  done. 

One  class  studying  grammar  from  a  text-book  is  sufficient 
Instruction  and  practice  in  language  should  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  and  spelling,  and  at  the  time  for  *'oral 
work."  Special  exercises  in  composition  should  occasionally  take- 
the  place  of  the  last  three  or  four  recitations  for  the  day.  Much 
valuable  time  is  wasted  in  many  country  schools,  and  in  other 
schools,  too,  in  trying  to  parse  and  analyu  before  the  pupil  is 
ready  for  such  work. 

We  think  the  teacher  may  do  a  good  work  in  geography  and 
have  only  one  class  during  any  one  term.  Considerable  local 
geography  should  be  taught  at  the  time  for  ''oral  work,"  and 
general  exercises  from  maps  should  be  given  at  this  time.  If 
some  teacher  thinks  he  ''must  have  two  classes  in  geography,"" 
during  one  term,  let  him  hear  the  "A  Class"  after  adjournment 

By  having  a  class  in  either  history  or  physiology,  but  not  in 
both  during  any  one  term,  as  much  attention  can  be  given  those 
subjects  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  mixed  school. 
There  is  not  time  for  a  class  in  each.     Instruction  in  hygiene 
should  be  given  at  the  time  for  "oral  work." 

The  time  for  ^'oral  work"  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes. 
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and  it  may  be  less.  The  term  ora}^  in  the  programme,  is  used  to 
distinguish  all  general  work  from  regular  text-book  work.  Much 
of  the  work  done  at  this  time  should  be  more  oculaa  than  oral. 
To  consider  all  the  instruction  and  exercises  that  should  be 
given  at  the  time  for  ''oral  work,"  would  demand  an  article  too 
lengthy  to  appear  in  this  connection.  Many  teachers  do  wrong 
m  omitting  this  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  programme. 

We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  the  time  for  each 
recitation.  The  main  point  is  to  determine  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  day,  the  same 
for  the  second  quarter,  etc.  It  is  then  fair  to  assume  that  the 
honesty  and  gumption  of  the  teacher  will  secure  -  to  each  class 
the  amount  of  time  and  attention  that  belong  to  it.  The  time 
for  each  recitation  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  age  and  degree 
of  advancement,  but  also  upon  the  relative  number  of  pupils  in 
the  class.  We  have  heard  some  very  nice  speeches  made  about 
having  a  certain  number  of  minutes  for  each  recitation,  and 
closing  "promptly  on  time."  These  speeches  sound  so  well' that 
we  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  against  them.  We  only  sug- 
gest that  the  programme  should  serve  the  teacher,  and  not  the 
teacher  the  programme. 

The  time  for  the  ''opening  exercises"  should  not  exceed  ten 
minutes,  and  should  often  be  less. 

We  have  not  provided  for  roll-call  in  the  programme,  for  the 
reason  that  we  assume  that  the  teacher,  when  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  his  pupils  will  not  "call  the  roll,"  but  note  the 
absence  and  tardiness  of  each  pupil,  at  some  time  when  the 
school  is  not  in  session. 

In  the  day  we  have  provided  four  times  for  "rest."  These 
times  are  really  for  miscellaneous  business^  but  may  be  consid- 
ered "rest"  from  regular  study  and  recitation.  The  time  for  a 
"rest"  should  not  exceed  five  minutes,  and  should  be  employed 
in  attending  to  such  matters  as  leaving  the  room,  getting  a 
drink,  borrowing  a  book,  sharpening  a  pencil,  communication, 
gymnastics,  etc.  A  teacher  who  has  not  a  fair  control  of  his 
school  cannot  make  a  success  of  these  rests;  but  the  skillful 
teacher  uses  them  in  adding  system  to  his  work,  and  is  pleased 
to  find  that  they  are  an  actual  saving  of  time.  They  serve,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  special  arrangement,  to  prevent  improper 
communication  during  study  hours. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Question.  Has  a  teacher,  who  has  been  examined  by  a  County  Saperin- 
tendent,  the  right  of  possession  to  his  examination  papers  after  the  examina- 
tion has  been  held  and  judgment  rendered  thereon? 

Answer.  No.  The  examination  papers  become  a  part  of  the  records  and 
archives  of  the  office.     There  are  very  good  reasons  for  this : 

1.  The  County  Superintendent  should  keep  them  in  his  office,  in  order  to 
protect  himself  from  any  charge  of  unfairness  in  their  examination  whidi 
may  be  made  against  him. 

2.  Any  decision  of  the  County  Superintendent,  in  reference  to  an  appUop 
tion  for  a  license,  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pablic 
Instruction.  When  such  an  appeal  is  taken,  the  County  Superintendent  most 
send  up  the  examination  papers  in  question,  and  certify  that  the  papers  so  sent 
are  the  papers  upon  which  the  license  was  granted  or  refused. 

If,  now,  the  papers  have  been  previously  surrendered  to  the  applicant,  tliis 
cannot  be  done.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  County  Superintendent  to 
make  the  required  certificate,  if  the  examination  papers  have  been  at  any 
time  out  of  his  possession. 

Applicants  may  be  permitted  to  inspect  their  papers  subsequent  to  an  exam- 
ination,  but  the  County  Superintendent  should  carefully  guard  against  anj 
emendation  or  alteration  in  them  by  any  person  whatsoever. 


CONCERNING  AN  IMPORTANT  MATTER. 


Prof.  J,  ff.  Milan,  Suft  Knox  County^   Vincennes,  Ind,: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion from  you  under  date  of  Oct  28,  1878,  that  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

**  I  have  this  day  received^an  offer  of  ^5.50  from  one  of  my  teachers  hold- 
ing *an  eighteen  months'  license*  if  I  would  raise  his  grade  to  96  per  cent, 
which  would  give  him  20  cents  per  day  more.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  with 
the  offer  in  so  many  words.  Can  I  revoke  his  license  on  the  ground  of  im- 
morality thus  shown  ?" 
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The  case  you  refer  to  me  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  vigorously.  The  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  not 
only  an  evidence  of  immorality,  but  is  also  an  evidence  of  criminality.  If 
oar  children  are  to  be  taught  by  men  who  have  no  higher  sense  of  right,  and 
no  greater  regard  for  law  than  this  teacher  has,  the  sooner  our  schools  are 
closed  the  better.  Any  attempt  to  obtain  money  from  the  treasury,  or,  what  is 
worse,  to  defraud  the  children  of  proper  instruction  in  your  county,  should 
incite  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  bring  the  offender  to  swift  punishment. 

It  is  your  duty  to  revoke  any  license  you  may  have  granted  to  such  a  per- 
-son.  This  should  be  done  that  the  children  may  be  protected.  You  can  then, 
if  you  choose,  take  the  matter  before  your  grand  jury. 

You  will  observe,  by  reference  to  the  enclosed  quotation  from  the  statute 
•(Davis's  revision  of  1876,  Vol.  II,  sec.  39,  p.  443),  that  an  attempt  to  bribe  a 
public  officer  is  regarded  as  a  high  crime,  and  that  the  penalty  is  very  severe : 

^Section  39.  If  any  officer  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
any  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or 
any  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  or  any  officer  thereof,  or 
any  member  of  any  Board  of  Common  Council  of  any  incorporated  city,  or 
Trustee  of  any  incorporated  town  in  this  State,  shall  take  any  money,  gift, 
property,  or  undue  reward  to  influence  his  behavior,  vote,  or  action  in  office 
-or  discharge  of  official  duty:  or  any  person  who  shall  offer  any  money,  gift, 
property,  or  undue  reward  to  influence  the  behavior  of  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber, shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
and  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  any  determined  period  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years,  and  be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  and  be 
-dtsfrancbised  for  any  determinate  period." 

I  hope  you  will  push  this  matter  until  it  shall  be  known  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  attempt  frauds  of  this  kind  in  Knox  county. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

OcTOBSR  31. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  JOURNAL  changed,  give  the  old  post  oflke 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


What  shall  the  boys  and  girls  read  ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  fmitM  sab- 
jects  that  parents  and  teachers  can  consider.  That  young  people  read  a  great 
deal  is  true,  and  that  they  read  a  great  deal  that  is  weakening  and  immora) 
in  its  tendency  is  equally  true.  Bad  books  and  bad  papers  are  numerous  and 
cheap,  and  they  are  the  devil's  most  effective  weapons.  A  bad  book  is  wone 
than  a  bad  companion,  because  people  both  old  and  young  trust  more  to  what 
they  read  than  what  they  hear.  Books  that  are  not  directly  immoral  in  tbdr 
teaching,  but  filled  with  '*  blood  and  thunder*'  stories  of  fights,  robberies,  and 
running  away  from  home,  narrow  escapes,  elopements,  etc.,  have  a  tendency 
to  undermine  good  morals,  and,  of  necessity,  disqualify  the  mind  for  all 
healthful  and  profitable  reading  or  study  Parents  and  teachers,  as  a  rule,  do- 
not  appreciate  how  much  harm  is  being  done  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  books  and  good  papers  are  indispensable  aids  to 
general  intelligence  and  good  morals.  The  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  acquired 
a  taste  for  reading  good  books  is  far  on  the  way  to  a  good  education,  and  is 
measurably  secure  from  bad  influences.  No  house  in  which  there  are  chil- 
dren should  be  without  at  least  one  of  the  following  excellent 'papers:  "The 
Nursery,"  for  the  youngest  readers,  price  ^1.50,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,. 
Boston;  "Wide  Awake,"  price  $2,  by  D.  Lathrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  "Youth's 
Companion,''  price  ^1.75,  published  in  Springfield,  Mass.;  '<  St  Nicholas," 
price  ^3,  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.  There  are  other  papers  of  more  or 
less  merit,  but  no  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  taking  either  of  these. 

Teachers  cannot  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  a  more  profitable  manner 
than  by  cultivating  in  their  pupils  a  desire  to  read,  and  by  urging  upon  them 
and  their  parents  the  necessity  of  reading  regularly  good  books  and  good 
papers.     Every  well  regulated  family  should  make  the  hour  immediately  after 
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sapper  **  The  Children's  Hour,"  and  parents  should  devote  that  time  to  the 
children. 

As  teachers  and  parents  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  books  to  buy 
-or  to  recommend,  we  give  below  a  very  complete  list,  covering  a  whole  field 
of  literature.  It  will  be  valuable  for  private  reference,  and  especially  valu- 
able to  those  who  may  wish  to  buy  books  for  libraries. 

The  list  has  been  kindly  prepared  by  Rev.  O.  C.  McCuUoch,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  State,  or  in 
the  West,  is  better  qualified  to  make  such  a  list ;  certainly  it  is  complete  and 
^11  be  appreciated.  The  books  are  not  equally  good,  but  all  are  worth  read- 
ing. It  is  not  convenient  to  distinguish  between  books  for  girls  and  books  for 
iboys,  but  most  are  suited  equally  well  for  both.  Neither  was  it  practicable  to 
-designate  between  the  books  for  children  and  those  for  older  boys  and  girls ; 
it  is  thought,  however,  that  any  book  named  can  be  read  by  well  matured 
boys  and  girls  of  15  or  16  years  of  age. 

The  list  takes  more  space  than  was  at  first  counted  upon,  but  its  value  is  its 
-own  excuse.  We  are  sure  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  re- 
^rd  this  list  of  books  and  authors  worth  to  them  the  price  of  the  Journal  for 
the  entire  year. 

History  and  Biography. 

Abbott^  Jacob— American  History;  Aboriginal  America,  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, Southern  Colonies,  Northern  Colonies,  Wars  of  the  Colonies,  War  of  the 
Revolution,  Washington. 

Abbott,  John  S.  C. — ^American  Pioneers  and  Patriots;  Daniel  Boone,  Miles 
:Standish,  De  Soto,  David  Crockett,  Kit  Carson,  La  Salle,  Christopher  Co- 
Inmbus. 

Abbott^  Jacob  and  John  S.  C. — Cyrus  the  Great,  Darius  the  Great,  Xerxes 
the  Great,  Romulus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar, 
Cleopatra,  Nero,  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotts,  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  Peter  the  Great,  Genghis  Kahn,  Em- 
pire of  Austria,  Empire  of  Russia,  Marie  Antoinette,  Mme.  Roland,  Jose- 
phine, King  Philip,  Hernando  Cortez,  Italy,  Italy  and  Italian  Independence, 
-  Prussia,  Spanish  History. 

Bonner,  John — ^Greece,  2  vols.,  Rome,  2  vols.,  United  States,  2  vols. 

Clodd,  Edward— Chivalier  Bayard,  Childhood  of  the  Earth  and  Man. 

Cloughf  Arthui- — Plutarch's  Lives. 

Dickens,  Charles — Childs*  History  of  England. 

Edgar — Boyhood  of  Great  Men. 

EggUston — ^Tecumseh  and  the  Shawnee  Prophet. 

Higgmson,  T.  W. — Young  Folks  American  History,  Young  Folks  Ex- 
plorers, English  Statesmen,  Radical  Leaders,  French  Political  Leaders,  Ger- 
man Political  Leaders. 

Hamerton,  P.  G. — ^Modern  Frenchmen. 

Philochristus. 

SmiUi,  Samuel — Scotch  Naturalist 
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Stratton^  Hesba— The  Wonderful  Life. 
Thompson^  J.  P. — Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young. 

Stories  and  Tales. 

Abbott,  Jacob— Jonas  Stories,  6  vols.|  Franconia  Stories,  lo  vols.,  August 
Stories,  4  vols.,  Juno  Stories,  4  vols.,  Rollo  Series,  14  vols. 

Alcottf  Louisa  M. — Little  Women,  2  vols..  Hospital  Sketches,  Old  Fashioned 
Girl,  Little  Men,  Eight  Cousins,  Rose  in  Bloom,  My  Girls,  Silver  Pitchen^ 
My  Boys,  Shawl  Straps,  Work,  a  story  of  Experience,  Moods,  Under  the 
Lilacs. 

Aldrich,  T.  B.— Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

Andersen^  Hans  Christian — Stories  for  the  Household,  What  the  Moon  Saw,. 
Stories  and  Tales,  Wonder  Stories. 

Arabian  Nights, 

Baker,  Samuel — Cast  up  by  the  Sea. 

Ballantyne,  R.  M. — ^Away  in  the  Wilderness,  Coral  Island,  Erling  the 
Bold,  Fast  in  the  Ice,  Fighting  the  Whales,  Gorilla  Hunters,  Norsemen  of  the 
West,  Red  Eric,  Young  Fur  Traders. 

Brooks^  Noah — The  Boy  Emigrants, 

Boyhood  of  great  Painters. 

Bunyan,  John — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Burnett^  Francis  H, — Surly  Tim,  That  Lass  o'  Lowries. 

Charlesworth^  Mrs. — Ministering  Children. 

Charles^  Mrs.  Eliz. — Schonberg  Cotta  Family,  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevyllan,  Dray- 
tons  and  Davenants. 

Clarke  (Sophie  May),  Dottie  Dimple  Stories,  Little  Prudy  Series,  Doctor's 
Daughter  Quinnebasset  Girls,  Asbury  Twins. 

Craik  (Muloch),  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Cousin  from  India,  Fairy  Book, 
Is  it  true,  Miss  Moore. 

Coffin^  C.  C. — Winning  his  Way,  Boys  of  '76. 

Cooper,  Fenimore — Leatherstocking  Tales. 

Cox — Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Church — Stories  from  Homer. 

Champney,  Lizzie  W. — In  the  Sky  Garden,  All  round  a  Pallette. 
Diaz,  Mrs.  A.  M. — William  Henry  and  his  Friends. 
Dodge,  Mary  Mapes — Hans  Brinker,  or  Silver  Skates,  Baby  days. 
Dodgson,  L.  C. — Alice  in  Wonderland,  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
Dickens,  Charles — Complete  Works. 
DeFoe,  D. — Robinson  Crusoe. 
Douglass,  A.  M. — Nellie  Kinnard's  Kingdom. 
Davis,  Rebecca  Harding — Life  in  the  Iron  Mills. 
Doyle,  C.  A. — Brave  Men's  Footsteps. 
Dora's  House-keeping. 

^d&j^K^- Walter's  Tour  in  the  East:  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  North  Coun- 
try, Athens,  Damascus,  Egypt 

Edgar,  John  G. — Boy  Crusaders,  Sea  Kings  and  Naval  Heroes, 
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Erckman — Chartrain  Novels:  Blockade  of  Phalsburg,  Conscript  of  1813, 
Invasion  of  France,  Friend  Fritz,  Madame  Therese,  A  Miller's  Story  of  the 
War,  Waterloo. 

Farrar,  F.  W. — Eric,  Julian  Home. 

Farquarson^  Martha — Elsie  Dinsmore,  Elsie's  Girlhood,  Elsie's  Holidays, 
Elsie's  Womanhood,  Elsie's  Motherhood,  Elsie's  Children. 

Fogg — Arabistain,  The  land  of  Arabian  Nights. 

Forrester,  Frank — Manual  for  complete,  sportsman. 

Fargeon^  B.  L. — Blade  o'  Grass. 

GrimnCs  Popular  Tales  and  Stories. 

Hale^  Edward  E. — Ten  times  one  are  Ten,  How  to  do  it,  Philip  Nolan's 
Friends. 

Hall—A&rih  in  the  Ice  Fields. 

Namerion,  Philip  Gilbert — Harry  Blount. 

Hamerton^  Mrs. — The  Mirror  of  Truth. 

Hawthorne^  Nathaniel — A  Wonder  Book,  True  Stories,  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Haven^  Alice  B. — All's  not  gold  that  glitters,  Patient  waiting  no  loss. 

Hayes — Cast  away  in  the  Cold. 

Hoiiand,  J.  G. — Arthur  Bonnicastle. 

Holm^  Saxe — Stories,  First  and  Second  Series. 

Hughes^  Thomas — Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby  and  Oxford. 

Hunt,  Helen  ("  H.  H.")— Nellie's  Silver  Mine. 

IngeloWy  Jean — Stories  told  to  a  child,  A  Sister's  By  Hours. 

Jtweit,  Sarah  O. — Play  Days. 

Johnson ,  Rossiter,  Ed. — Little  Classics,  16  vols. 

Kingsley^  Charles — Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  Tales  of  Old  Travel, 
Heroes,  Water  Babies. 

Kingston^  W.  H.  C. — In  the  wilds  of  Africa,  On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
Voyage  round  the  World,  In  the  Eastern  Seas,  Voyage  to  Southern  Seas. 

Knatchbull,  Huggessin — Fairy  Tales. 

Lamby  Charles — Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Lear — Nonsense  Songs. 

Laboulye — Fairy  Book. 

Loring,  F.  B. — Two  College  Friends. 

Lowell,  Robert — Stories  from  an  old  Dutch  Town. 

McDonald,  George — Ronald  Bannerman's  Boyhood,  At  the  back  of  the 
North  Wind,  Gulta  Percha  Willie. 

Afafttneau,  Harriet — Feats  of  the  Fiord. 

Matthews — Enchanted  Mocassin. 

Moulton,  Louisa  C. — Bed  Time  Stories. 

Monroe^  Mrs.  Lewis  B. — Story  of  our  Country. 

Mitchell,  D.  G.— About  Old  Story  Tellers. 

Melville^  Herman — Omoo,  Typee. 

Pansy — Three  People,  Esther  Reed,  Four  girls  at  Chatauqua. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

Phelps^  Miss  E.  S.— The  Trott  Book,  Trott's  Wedding  Tour. 
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Porter,  Jane — Scottish  Chiefs. 

Prentiss^  Mrs.  E. — Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 

Raymond^  R.  W. — ^The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

RHd^  Mayne — Afloat  in  the  Forest,  Boy  Hunters,  Forest  Exiles,  Ginffe 
Hunters,  Plant  Hunters,  Young  Voyageurs. 

Richardson^  Abby  Sage — Stories  from  old  English  Poetry. 

RoutUdge^  Robert — Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the  19th  Centuiy. 

Ruskin^  John— Ethics  of  the  Dust,  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Study  of 
Wayside  Flowers. 

SdifUaifKj  X.  B. — Picciola. 

Sanford  and  Merton. 

Scoiif  Walter — Ivanhoe. 

Scudder,  H.  M.— Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family,  The  Bodley's  Telling  Sto- 
ries, The  Bodley  Family  on  Wheels. 

Six  LitUe  Cooks. 

Smiles^  Samuel — Round  the  World,  Stories  of  the  Norsemen,  Chanuler, 
Self-Help. 

Stanley^  H.  M.— My  Kalulu. 

Stockton^  Frank  R. — What  might  have  been  expected.  Tales  out  of  school 

Stowe^  Mrs.  H.  B. — Queer  Little  People,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Sam  Lawson. 

Strickland,  Agnes — Stories  from  History,  Stories  from  Ancient  Histoiy, 
Stories  from  Modern  History,  Stories  from  English  History. 

Sclavonic  Fairy  Tales. 

Swift,  Dean — Gulliver's  Travels. 

Taylor,  Bayard — Boys  of  other  countries. 

Thayer — Ben  Franklin,  the  Printer  Boy. 

Thompson^  J. — Public  and  Private  Life  of  Animals. 

Thome^  Olive— Little  Folks  in  Feather  and  Fur. 

Traflon,  Adelaide — American  Girl  Abroad. 

Trowbridge^  J.  T.— Chance  for  Himself,  Doing  his  Best,  Fast  Friends,  Jick 
Hazard,  Young  Surveyor. 

Tiny's  Sunday  Nights. 

Veme^  Jules-Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  Mysterious  Island,  Aroond 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  ao,ooo  leagues  under  the  Sea,  At  the  North  Pble, 
The  Desert  of  Ice. 

Warner,  Anna — Queechy,  Wide  Wide  World. 

Weeks^  Helen  C— Four  and  What  they  did.  Grandpa's  Hoose. 

Whiitier,  John  C— Child  Life  in  Prose. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.— A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  life,  Real 
Folks,  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,  Other  Girls,  We  Girls. 

Winthrop,  Theodore — Canoe  and  Saddle,  John  Brent. 

Woolsey,  (Susan  Coolidge)— What  Katy  Did,  Nine  Ltttie  Goslings. 

Myss — Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
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Travels  and  Adventtres. 

Africa. — Travels  in  South  Africa.    Bayard  Taylor,  Ed. 

The  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa.    Bayard  Taylor,  Ed. 

The  Albert  Nyanza  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia— S.  W.  Baker. 

The  Khedive's  Egypt.     De  Leon. 

Across  Africa — Cameron. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country;    Wild  Life  under  the  Equator; 

Lost    in    Jungle;     My    Apingi    Kingdom;    Country  of    the 

Dwarfs — Du  Chaillu. 
Livingstone's  Travels  and  Journals. 
Mungo  Park,  Life  and  Travels. 
Speke's  Journals. 
How  I  found  Livingston ;  Through  the  Dark  Continent — Stanley. 

Arctic  Regicms, — Arctic  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research — Barrow. 

Asia. — ^Japan  in  Our  Day. 

Through  Persia  by  Caravan — Arnold. 

Ride  to  Khiva — F.  B.  Bumaby. 

Siam — George  B.  Bacon. 

Trans  Caucasus  and  Ararat — ^James  Bryce. 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia — Geo.  Kennan. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan — J.  McGregor. 

China  and  the  Chinese — ^J.  L.  Nevins. 

Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia — Palgrave. 

Central  Asia  and  Travels  in  Arabia — Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Land  and  the  Book — W.  M.  Thompson. 

The  Abode  of  Snow — Andrew  Wilson, 

The  Malay  Archipelago— A.  R.  Wallace. 

Turkistan — E.  Schuyler. 

Central  America  and  Mexico, — Eldorado.     Bayard  Taylor. 
Travels  in  Central  America.     Morelet. 

£urope. — A  Vagabond  in  Europe.     Ralph  Keeler. 

A  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Rob  Roy  Canoe.     MacGregor. 

Bits  of  Travel.     H.  H. 

Saunterings.     C.  D.  Warner. 

By-ways  of  Europe ;  Northern  Europe.     Bayard  Taylor. 

Round  My  House.     P.  G.  Hamerton. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation,     G.  E.  Waring. 

Castilian  Days.    John  Hay. 

Ten  Days  in  Spain.     Kate  Field. 

Italian  Journeys.     W.  D.  Howells. 

The  People  of  Turkey.     Lady  Stanley  Poole. 

Greece  and  Russia.     Bayard  Taylor. 

A^ew  Zealand, — Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.     Lady  Barker. 
Sauth  America, — A  thousand  miles  walk  across  S.  America.    N.  H.  Bishop. 
Naturalist  on  the  Amazon.     Bates. 
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Untied  Sfaffs.^Grt9ttr  Britain.     C.  W.  Dilke. 

Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone.     Bayard  Taylor. 

Life  in  the  Open  Air;  Canoe  and  Saddle.    T.  Winthrop. 

Bits  of  Home  Travel.     H.  H. 
West  Indies. — A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.     C  Kingsley. 

Misee//aneous.—0}ir  New  Way  Round  the  World.    C  C.  Coflfin. 

The  Story  of  Captain  Cook. 

Round  the  World  in  The  Sunbeam.     Mrs.  Brassey. 

South  Sea  Idylls.     C.  W.  Stoddard. 

What  a  Boy  Saw.    James  Dudley  Field. 

Stories  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

The  Young  Naturalist.     Biart. 

A  Phoenician  Expedition.     looo  B.  C.     Le  Hunn. 

Rollo's  Tour  in  Europe.    Abbott. 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea.    S.  W.  Baker. 

Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.    Lady  Belcher. 
{See  Kingston,  Ekldy,  Reid,  Melville,  Ballintyne.) 

Science  and  Natural  History. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders. — Wonders  of  Optics,  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning, Wonders  of  Heat,  Intelligence  of  Animals,  Egept  3300  years  ago,  Ad- 
ventures  on  the  great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World,  Pompeii  and  the  Piom- 
peians,  The  Sun,  Wonders  of  Glass  Making,  The  Sublime  in  Nature,  Won- 
ders of  Architecture,  Wonders  of  the  Human  Body,  Wonders  of  Acoustics^ 
The  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  Wonderful  Balloon  Ascente,  Bodily  Strength  and 
Skill,  Wonderful  Escapes,  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  Wonders  of  Italian  Ait, 
Wonders  of  European  Art,  Wonders  of  Vegetation,  Wonders  of  Electricitj, 
Wonders  of  Water,  Wonders  of  the  Moon,  Wonders  of  Engraving,  Wond« 
of  Sculpture,  Mountain  Adventures,  Meteors. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Physics,  etc. 
Abbott^  Jacob^Heat,  Light,  Force,  Water  and  Land. 

Cloddy  Edward— Childhood  of  the  World. 

Figuer^  Louis — Human  Race,  Insect  World,  Ocean  World,  Vegetable 
World. 

Gray^  Asa — How  Plants  grow. 

Hamerton^  Philip  Gilbert — Chapters  on  Animals. 

Hooker^  W. — Natural  History,  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

Jordan^  David  S. — Manual  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Kingsley^  Charles — ^Wonders  of  the  Shore,  Town  Geology. 

Lewis,  George  H. — Studies  of  Animal  Life. 

Mace^  Jean — History  of  a  mouthful  of  Bread. 

McMillan,  Hugh— Bible  Studies  in  Nature,  The  Sabbath  in  the  Fields. 

Pepper^  J,  H. — Boys*  Play  Book  of  Science. 

Science  Primers — Chemistry,  Roscoe ;  Physiology,  Foster ;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Geology,  Geikie ;  Physics,  Stewart ;  Astronomy,  Lockyer. 

Smiles,  Samuel — A  Scotch  Naturalist. 
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Stevenson^  Mn.^Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology. 

Tentuy,  Mrs.  S.  £. — Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  Mammals,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  Sea  Stars  and  Corals.  4  vols. 
Th&me^  Olive— Little  Folks  in  Feather  and  Fur. 
Winchellj  Alex. — Sketches  of  Creation, 

Wood,  J.  G. — Bible  Animals,  Natural  History,  History  of  Man, 
Prang's  Natural  History  Stories. 

Games  and  Sports. 

American    Boys'  Book,  Athletic  Sports  for   Boys,  Boys'  own  Treasury^ 
Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Sporting,  Boating,  and  Fishing. 
The  Young  Mechanic,  Among  Mechanics,  The  Boy  Engineers.    J.  Lukin, 
Boys*  Play  Book  of  Science.    J.  H.  Pepper. 

Poetry. 

'  Ballads  for  the  Little  Folks.    Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey. 
Child-life  in  Poetry.     Whittier. 
Children's  Garland.     Coventry  Patmore. 
Chaucer  for  Children. 
Nonsense  Songs.    &  H.  Lear. 
Longfellow. 
Whittier: 
Bryant. 
Tennys     . 
Wordsworth. 
Spencer  for  children. 
The  Divine  Tragedy — Longfellow. 
Bits  of  Prose  and  Prose  and  Poetry.     H.  H. 
Rhymes  and  Jingles.    Mrs.  M.  M.  Dodge. 
Shakspeare. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Having  published  the  programme  in  full  for  the  State  Association  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Journal,  we  omit  it  this  month.  Any  person  wish- 
ing the  programme  in  full  can  easily  refer  back  or  write  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin, 
Fort  Wayne,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Association  will  meet  in  Fort  Wayne,  beginning  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  I,  1879,  and  closing  on  the  evening^  Jan.  3.  The  programme  is  varied 
and  full  of  interest.    The  hotels  and  railroads  grant  reduced  rates. 

As  the  attendance  from  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  large  as  usual,  owing  to  the  great  distance  and  expense,  the  teachers 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  should  put  forth  a  special  effort  to  more 
than  make  up  the  deficiency.  Let  every  teacher  who  possibly  can,  attend  the 
Association. 

It  is  understood  that  every  person  who  accepts  a  place  on  the  programme 
will  discharge  the  obligation  thus  assumed,  and  bring  it  within  the  time  decided 
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upon  by  the  Association  and  urged  by  the  committee.  A  person  has  no  moral 
right  to  make  an  engagement  and  then  break  it  without  an  extraordinaiy  ex- 
cuse. When  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  fill  such  an  appointment, 
the  appointee  should  either  notify  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  ample  time  for  him  to  find  a  substitute,  or  that  being  impracticable,  he 
should  write  his  paper  and  arrange  to  have  it  read  when  called  for. 

It  is  not  expected  that  persons  will  tell  **  all  they  know"  about  the  subjects 
assigned,  but  all  they  can  give  in  thirty  minutes.  Washington  Irving,  in 
writing  the  history  of  New  York  City,  began  with  ihe  foundation  of  the  worid. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  that  writei's  should  imitate  Irving  in  this  regard. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Dr.  Irwin  sends  word  that  Pres.  Moss  cannot  at- 
tend the  Association,  and  that  he  has  invited  D.  £.  Hunter  to  fill  his  place. 
Dr.  Moss  sent  ihs  declination  early  in  October. 


VOLUME   XXIII. 


With  this  number  we  close  the  twenty-tkird  volume  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.  Those  who  have  read  it  can  testify  as  to  its  merit.  For  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  this  Journal  has  been  fighting  the  battles  of  education, 
and  it  has  witnessed  a  steady  growth  and  improvement  until  what  was  but  the 
merest  suggestion  of  a  system  has  become  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
effective  school  systems  in  the  entire  country.  That  the  Journal  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  agencies  in  achieving  this  grand  success,  no  Indiana  teacher  wOl 
dispute. 

The  average  monthly  circulation  of  the  Journal  for  the  year  1878,  has  been 
4042  \  this  being  the  lagest  yearly  average  in  its  history.  The  Journal  feels 
justly  proud  of  its  past  history  and  its  present  standing,  but  does  not  rest  its 
claims  for  continued  confidence  and  patronage  upon  these.  It  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  ask  for  support  on  the  ground  of  intrinsic  merit.  It  b 
the  intention  of  the  editor  to  make  Vol.  XXIV  better  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, if  hard  work  and  the  aid  of  able  contributors  will  achieve  that  end. 
A  series  of  valuable  papers  on  arithmetic  and  another  on  geography  have  al- 
ready been  arranged  for.  The  "  suggestive  questions''  will  be  renewed,  and 
a  *' Question  and  Answer"  department  will  receive  special  attention.  If 
teachers  will  take  hold  and  assist  in  this,  it  can  be  made  a  grand  success. 
Let  the  questions  be  practical,  and  let  the  answers  be  clear  and  concise. 

The  editor  is  determined  to  make  the  Journal  worthy  the  continued  Ufaeral 
patronage  of  Indiana  teachers. 


Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Jan.  i,  1879,  will  receive  in 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  desaiption  of 
this  Map  in  Business  column. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1878. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

'*  Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
When  four-and-twenty  bo3rs 

Came  bounding  out  of  school ; 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leaped, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool."     Hood,    Et^ene  Aram,  50 

1.  Would  you  require  all  of  your  pupils  to  take  the  same  position  when 
writing?     Why?  2  pis.,  5  each. 

2.  Make  and  number  the  principles,  or  elements,  necessary  to  form  the 
small  letters.  10. 

3.  What  is  the  unit  used  for  measuring  the  width  of  all  small  letters?     10. 

4.  What  is  the  base  line?    What  is  the  head  line?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Write  the  following  and  indicate  beneath  each  letter  the  horizontal 
space  that  it  should  occupy:  *^ Coming  home.''  10  pts.,  i  each. 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of  penman- 
ship in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  upon  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Reading. 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried,  our  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles,  when  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  green  wood,  our  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us  as  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  and  thorny  vines,  its  glades  of  reedy  grass. 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands  within  the  dark  morass." 

Sang-  of  Marion* s  Men,     William  Cullen  Bryant, 

(a)  Write  five  questions  which  you  would  ask  pupils  to  aid  them  in  get- 
ting the  thought  of  this  stanza. 

(b)  What  information  would  you  give  pupils  about  Marion  ? 
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(c)  What  information  would  you  give  pupils  about  the  autlior  of  this 
lection  ? 

(d)  Head  the  selection  with  such  expression  as  you  would  wish  pupils  to 
give. 

(e)  Tell  how  you  will  lead  pupils  to  give  this  expression. 

01=25.     b=2o.     0=15.    d=20. 


Abithmetxc. — I.  Define  Least  Common  Multiple,  Aliquot  Part,  Ratio^ 
Percentage,  and  Discount.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  Find  the  ratio  between  5-16  and  .0625.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  Give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  following :  How  much  doth  at  ^  of  a 
dollar  a  yard  can  be  purchased  for  4-7  of  a  dollar?  Anal.  8;  ans.  2. 

4.  A  merchant  bought  6  loads  of  oats,  each  load  containing  22  bags,  and 
each  bag  2  bushels,  worth  %  .56  a  bushel.  He  gave  in  payment  8  boxes  of 
tea  each  containing  24  pounds.  What  is  the  tea  worth  per  pound  ?  Solve  by 
omitting  equal  factors  from  divisor  and  dividend.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  What  will  a  peck  of  wheat  cost  at  %  .12^  a  pound?  Ans.  10. 

6.  A  tract  of  land  4  miles  square  may  be  divided  into  160  equal  square 
farms.    What  is  the  length  in  rods  of  a  side  of  each  farm?      Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

7.  A  pile  of  wood  is  7  feet  6  inches  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  6  inches 
high.     What  is  it  worth  at  ^3ji^  a  cord?  Ans.  lo. 

8.  If  5-8  of  a  chest  of  tea  is  sold  for  what  the  whole  chest  cost,  what  b 
the  gain  per  cent  on  the  part  sold?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  I  can  buy  flour  at  $8.75  a  barrel  on  6  mo  credit,  or  at  #8.60  a  barrel 
on  2  mo.  credit.  If  money  is  worth  7  per  cent,  which  is  the  better  invest- 
ment, and  how  much?  Proc.  8 ;  ans.  2. 

ID.  For  how  much  must  I  draw  my  note  at  30  days  in  order  that  when 
discounted  at  a  bank  at  7  per  cent  I  mav  receive  ^1,425  ?        Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

Geography. — i.  What  are  the  two  largest  inland  seas,  or  salt  lakes,  in  the 
world  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  tropical  rain  belt?  How  does  it  modify  the  seasons  of  the 
Zone  in  which  it  lies?  2  pts.,  5  eadL 

3.  What  three  great  river  systems  drain  the  great  central  plains  of  the 
United  States?  Take  4  off  for  each  pt.  omitted. 

4.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries :  Spain,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Turkey.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  body  of  water  furnishes  most  sea  coast  to  Germany?  la 
%.     Name  five  natural  products  of  the  Pacific  States.              5  pts.,  2  eadi. 

7.  Why  do  most  large  rivers  in  S.  America  run  East,  while  most  of  those 
in  N.  America  run  South?  2  pis.',  5  each. 

8.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  land  service  of  Holland?  la 

9.  Name  the  chief  manufacturing  states  of  the  Union. 

Name  the  chief  mining  states.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     Name  five  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  river.         5  pts.,  2  each. 
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Grammar. — i.  What  is  the  chief  advantage  in  a  knowledge  of  grammati- 
cal principles  and  rules?  10. 

2.  Name  the  different  classes  of  pronouns,  and  give  an  example  of  each 
class.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Gives  the  rules  or  directions  for  the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns.      la 

4.  Write  a  sentence  with  a  relative  clause  in  the  predicate.  10. 

5.  Write  the  second  person,  singular  number,  active  form,  indicative  and 
potential  moods,  in  all  tenses,  of  the  verb  Work*  la 

6.  Why  is  the  expression  ^^mosi  all  nun^^  for  *^almost  all  men^^  incorrect? 

la 

7.  Designate  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the  modifiers  of  each,  in  this 
sentence:  **  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether." 10. 

8.  Pftrse  the  italicised  words  in  this  sentence:  '*The  price  of  a  virtuous 
woman  is  far  above  rubies^^  4  pts.,  2^  each. 

9.  Write  two  rules  for  use  of  the  hyphen^  and  illustrate  by  a  sentence. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.    Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  give  reasons  for  the  correction: 

<*  He  looks  badly,  and  sees  illy.''  10. 

History. — i.  Name  those  of  the  "Original  Thirteen  Colonies''  that  lay 
north  of  *' Mason  and  Dixon's  line."  2<x 

2.  (a)  When  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted? 

(b)  What  served  as  a  Constitution  just  previous? 

(c)  Why  was  it  superseded  by  the  present  Constitution? 

a=5;  b=5;  c=io. 

3.  (a)  Who  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  18 1 7  to  1825? 

(b)  Who  was  his  predecessor? 

(c)  Who  was  his  successor? 

(d)  How  long  did  each  serve?  4  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  additions  have  been  made  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
since  1897?  20 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  question  at  issue  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 

made? 
(b)  How  was  it  settled?  2  pts.,  10  each. 

Physiology. — i.  Name  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  4  pts.,  2%  each. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  muscle.  Name  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  muscle.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Why  is  exercise  necessary  to  health?  10. 

4.  Describe  the  process  by  which  the  food  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
cesophagus.  10. 

5.  Through  what  veins  does  the  blood  pass  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart  ? 

10. 

6.  What  membrane  lines  all  the  air-passages?  10. 

7.  Give  two  of  the  purposes  of  respiration.  2pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Why  is  eating  between  meals  injurious?  10 
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9.    Give  one  of  the  advantages  which  arises  from  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

la 
10.     Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  breathe  through  the  nasal  passages? 

10. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.    What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  permitting  pupils  to  recite  by  turn?  4  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  promiscnoos 
method?  4  pts.,  5  eadi. 

3.  Into  what  errors  is  a  teacher  liable  to  fall  who  uses  this  method? 

Name  two.  2  pts^  10  each, 

4.  For  what  purposes  and  to  what  extent  may  the  "concert"  method  of  re- 
citing be  used  ?  2  pts.,  10  each. 

5.  What  should  be  the  aims  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  a  recitation  ? 

Name  two  or  more.  3  pts.,  8,  7,  5. 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  meeting  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  will  be  held  in  Indianap> 
olis  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  December,  1878.  The  association  was  formed  last 
winter,  during  the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  special  aim 
of  the  new  organization  being  to  promote  the  general  college  interests  U  the 
State.  Ten  colleges  are  already  represented  in  the  body;  much  enthusiasm 
is  shown  by  those  who  have  the  matter  at  heart,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  work  done  in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Indiana  will  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  a  new  spirit  of  zeal  inspired  by  the  labors  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

* 

The  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  public  generally  are  heartily  invited  to 
this  enterprise.  The  work  contemplated  is  by  no  means  intended  to  detract 
from  the  interest  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  to  augment  it  rather. 
No  thoughtful  college  man  will  be  found  an  indifferent  laggard  in  the  great 
cause  of  common  schools.  But  we  have  our  own  peculiar  work,  and  do  not 
desire  that  the  work  shall  be  divorced  from  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 

The  following  programme  has  been  prepared,  and  is  now  reported  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association : 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  26,  7:45  p.  m.  Inaugural  Address,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D., 
president  of  Wabash  College.  Appointment  of  committees  and  transaction 
of  irregular  business* 

Friday,  Dec.  27,  9  A.  M.  A  Recast  of  the  American  University,  George  C, 
Heckman,  D.  D.,  president  of  Hanover  College.  Discussion  of  subject  by 
E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Purdue  University,  «nd  G.  W.  Hoss,  LL. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Indiana  State  University. 

10:30  A.  M.    The  Auricular  Method  in  Language,  John  E.  Earp^  Pb.  D. 
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Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Indiana  Asbury  University.  Discussion  of 
subject  by  Amzi.  Atwater,  Professor  of  Latin,  Indiana  State  University,  and 
Scott  Batler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  University. 

1:30  p.  M.  The  present  Goethe  Revival  in  Germany,  Melville  B.  Ander- 
son, A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Butler'^University.  Discussion 
of  subject  by  I.  W.  Moncrief,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Franklin  College, 
and  Oliver  P.  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Moore's  Hill 
College. 

2:30  p.  M.  The  Importance  of  Metaphysical  Studies,  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.^ 
President  Indiana  State  University.  Discussion  of  subject  by  Alexander 
Martin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  and  Jno.  L.  Campbell » 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Wabash  College. 

3:45  P.  M.     Report  of  committees  and  election  of  officers. 

John  Clabk  Ridpath,  Secretary. 


Queries. —  Question:  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  sentence,  "John  reads  well,"  is 
** reads"  a  transitive  or  an  intransitive  verb? 

Answer:  To  begin  with,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you 
call  it  transitive  or  intransitive.  You  will  be  just  as  happy  and  express  your 
thoughts  just  as  clearly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  even  among  authors, 
the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  calling  *' reads'*  an  m- transi- 
tive verb.  In  this  case  an  object  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  A 
word's  office  in  the  sentence  determines  its  part  of  speech  and  syntax.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  saying  that  because  a  /erb  sometimes  or  generally  lakes 
an  object  it  is  always  transitive,  than  there  would  be  for  contending  that  be- 
cause the  word  **  well,"  in  this  sentence,  is  an  adverb,  it  is,  therefore,  always 
an  adverb.  You  cannot  classify  verbs  and  say  that  these  are  transitive  and 
those  are  in-transitive.  The  relation  in  each  particular  sentence  must  deter- 
mine the  matter.  Remember  that  all  sensible  parsing  and  analysis  must  be 
upon  the  thought  basis. 


Time  Out. — The  time  of  quite  a  large  number  of  subscribers  expires  with 
this  number  of  the  Journal.  We  hope  that  every  one  will  renew  at  once,  so 
as  to  be  in  time  for  the  first  number  of  the  volume  for  1879.  Send  not  only 
your  own  name,  but  the  name  of  at  least  one  other  teacher.    See  special  offer. 

What  do  you  Read? — Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  also  read- 
ers of  at  least  one  good  literary  magazine.  To  accommodate  such,  and  to 
induce  others  to  *<do  likewise,"  we  make  the  following  offer:  We  will  send 
Harper's,  Scribner's,  the  Atlantic,  or  any  other  ^4  magazine  and  the  Journal 
both,  postpaid,  for  $4.60.  We  will  send  the  St.  Nicholas  (price  $3)  and  the 
Journal  for  $3.85 ;  or  the  Wide  Awake  (price  %2)  and  the  Journal  for  ^3. 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  METHODIST  INSTITUTIONS    IN 

INDIANA. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Indianapolis,  the  representatives  and  friends  of  the 
Methodist  educational  institutions  of  this  State  discussed  the  propriety  of 
making  all  the  methodist  schools  of  the  State  a  part  of  Asbury  University. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mendenhall,  in  an  address  favoring  this  plan,  made  the  foUov- 
ing  points: 

1.  It  will  raise  the  dignity  of  the  auxiliary  colleges,  and  rally  around  them 
a  more  generous  and  cordial  support.  A  first  class  academy,  setting  op  no 
impracticable  and  misleading  claims,  but  doing  its  appropriate  work  thor- 
oughly and  successfully,  will  have  a  much  better  standing,  especially  among 
our  cultivated  laity  and  ministry,  than  if  it  made  representations  which  every 
well-informed  person  knows  it  cannot  verify.  Wilbraham  Academy  would 
not  exchange  names  with  any  institution  in  the  country.  "The  Foit  Wayne 
Academical  Department  of  Indiana  Asbury  University/'  or  *<The  Fort  Wayne 
College  of  Indiana  Asbury  University;**  **The  Moore's  Hill  College  of  Indi- 
ana Asbury  University,"  and  so  on  of  the  others,  would  define  their  status 
and  impart  additional  dignity  and  importance  to  their  work.  The  service  of 
able  presidents  and  professors  in  these  conference  institutions  will  be  more 
easily  secured,  seeing  that  they  would  rank  along  with  the  faculty  at  Green- 
castle. 

2.  The  antagonism  between  Asbury  and  the  conference  academies  will  be 
completely  removed.  There  will  no  longer  exist  the  feeling  that  the  weak 
are  overshadowed  by  the  strong. 

3.  In  an  economical  point  of  view  the  scheme  will  possess  marked  advsn- 
tages.  The  expense  of  the  system  will  be  much  reduced.  One  leading  cause 
of  the  failure  of  some  of  our  former  attempts  has  been  the  great  cost  of  at- 
tending the  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  making  necessary  a 
more  numerous  and  more  costly  faculty,  more  especially  to  conduct  a  very 
few  students  to  graduation  in  a  classical  oourse.  Of  the  ten  leading  instita- 
tions  of  learning  in  the  State,  Asbury  educates  one-fourth  of  the  students, 
while  she  sends  out  one-third  of  all  their  graduates.  The  expense  of  in- 
struction per  student,  at  Asbury,  is  f^yi^\\  at  Wabash  College,  $7gxyj;  at 
the  State  University,  I99.62;  at  Butler  University,  |i  16.88;  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, #481.73.  A  uniform  system  for  the  whole  church  in  the  State  will 
contribute  still  further  towards  economical  management. 

4.  A  more  liberal  financial  support  will  be  given  to  all  our  educational 
enterprises.  Some  of  the  conferences  at  least,  if  not  all,  have  felt  that  their 
first  duty  was  to  sustain  their  own  institutions.  Asbury  has  been  left  to  stand 
alone,  while  our  energies  have  been  absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to  execute  im- 
possible plans.  Under  a  uniform  system  for  the  State  the  real  wants  of  the 
conference  institutions  will  be  better  understood.  With  commodious  build- 
ings and  small  endowments,  they  will  be  able  fully  to  accomplish  their  legiti- 
mate work. 
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W.  F.  Yocum,  President  of  Ft.  Wayne  College,  presented  a  supplementary 
paper  containing  the  foUowipg : 

It  is  better  to  have  a  number  of  schools  scattered  over  the  State,  rather 
than  to  concentrate  our  efforts  at  one  point.  There  should  also  be  one  central 
school  where,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  students  should  come  for  their  last 
years  of  tuition.  A  union  of  the  Methodist  colleges  and  academies  of  the 
State  into  a  grand  university  is  desirable,  and  possible  on  some  such  basis  as 
the  following:  All  diplomas  conferring  degrees  should  issue  from  the  uni- 
versity. The  alumni  of  any  of  the  uniting  colleges  to  be  adopted  as  alumni 
of  the  university.  Residence  at  Greencastle  in  pursuit  of  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  to  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  college  degrees. 
A  general  course  of  study  to  be  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent institutions  in  conference  with  a  representative  of  the  university.  Exami- 
nations for  entrance  to  the  classes  at  Greencastle  to  be  on  a  uniform  set  of 
questions  agreed  on  one  year  in  advance,  by  representatives,  and  answers  can- 
va«ed  by  a  committee.  The  name  of  such  college  to  be  retained  with  the 
addition  of  the  words  "  of  Asbury  University.'' 

The  unification  idea  seemed  to  be  the  general  one,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  perfect  a  plan. 

The  same  meeting  discussed,  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  the  plan  of  allow- 
ing the  Alumni  of  Asbury  an  official  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
A  committe  was  appointed  to  ask  the  trustees  to  grant  this. 


The  programme  for  daily  recitations  given  in  this  number  of  the  Journal, 
by  Prof.  Fertich,  deserves  special  attention.  A  programme  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  and  deserves  special  study  on  the  part  of  every  teacher,  to  the  eni 
that  every  minute  of  time  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Prof.  Fertich's 
experience  and  observation  entitle  his  opinion  to  careful  consideration. 

Lee  O.  Harris,  of  Lewisville,  Ind.,  has  invented  and  patented  an  adjust- 
able programme  for  schools,  which  is  certainly  unique,  and  must  prove  of 
great  convenience.  It  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any  programme  of  recitations, 
and  changed  at  the  will  of  the  teacher  in  almost  no  time  and  without  defacing 
or  marring  it.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  one  of  these  programmes  in 
every  school  room. 

MuNCiE. — ^The  Muncie  schools  are  crowded  in  every  department.  The 
foundation  for  a  ^25,000  high  school  building  is  nearly  complete. 

LoGANSPORT. — Report  of  schools  for  October.  Enrollment,  1455;  (150 
more  than  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year)  number  belonging,  1275; 
daily  attendance,  1 169;  per  cent  of  attendance  91.7;  number  tardy,  109;  num- 
ber of  visits  to  schools,  202;  visits  to  parents,  223.  Schools  reported  in  good 
condition  and  doing  good  work.    J.  K.  Walts  is  superintendent. 

The  chapel,  though  large,  will  not  accommodate  the  increased  number  of 
students  at  the  Valparaiso  normal. 
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Township  Libraries. — The  article  in  this  Journal,  urging  the  importanoe 
of  school  libraries  and  the  practicability  of  reviving  the  old  township  librae 
ries,  seems  to  meet  general  approbation.  It  has  brought  a  large  number  of 
approving  letters.  We  believe  the  matter  entirely  practical,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  is  for  each  reader  of  the  Journal  to 
see  in  person,  or  write  to  his  Senator  and  Representative  urging  the  matter. 

Any  one  thinking  of  organizing  a  library  under  the  law,  will  do  well  to 
write  to  H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  for  some  practical  suggestions. 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  the  New  York  Christian  Union  contained  a 
stirring  letter  from  Secretary  Sherman  on  the  South  Carolina  troubles;  % 
breezy  article  by  Gail  Hamilton;  a  Star  Paper  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  a 
"Laicus"  Letter;  a  Thanksgiving  story,  "The  Praise  Meeting  at  Poncasset," 
by  Eliot  McCormick,  and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  new  and  romantic  se- 
rial,  "  The  Little  Belle  of  Bloomingdale,"  whose  anonymous  author,  we  are 
told,  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Marshall  County. — This  county  deserves  credit  for  the  advancemennt  it 
is  making  in  the  work  of  grading  and  organizing  the  district  schools.  The 
blanks  for  reports  to  parents,  trustees,  superintendents,  etc.,  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  that  we  have  examined.    W.  E.  Bailey  is  superintendent. 

The  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education  requires  each  teacher  to 
leave  for  his  successor  a  classified  report  of  his  school,  giving  the  name  of 
each  pupil,  together  with  the  age,  deportment,  and  exact  standing  in  each 
branch  of  study,  naming,  in  each  case,  the  book  and  page  at  the  close  of 
school.  If  there  are  any  counties  in  which  such  blanks  are  not  used,  the  su- 
perintendent should  send  at  once  to  Sup't  Overton  for  a  specimen  copy  of  his 
blanks. 

The  Central  Normal  of  Ladoga  began  its  winter  term  Ncvember  19,  with 
an  increased  number  of  students.  Twenty-four  different  counties  are  now 
represented. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  '^Southern  Teachers'  Association"  will 
be  held  at  Seymour,  March  20,  21,  22,  1879.  '^^^  programme  will  be  an- 
nounced in  good  time. 

The  suggestion  made  through  the  Journal  that  a  state  scientific  assodaticm 
be  organized  in  connection  with  the  state  association,  seems  to  be  meeting 
with  favorable  consideration. 

The  Delaware  County  Educational  Association  held  a  very  successful  meet  J 
ing,  November  9.  This  county  is  noted  for  such  meetings.  Sup't  Todd  has 
a  large  number  of  live  teachers  to  assist  in  carrying  forward  any  worthy  en- 
terprise. 

"  Peace  and  hard  work''  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Grant  county  schook 
this  winter. 
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White  CouNTV.—The  White  county  schools  are  in  a  heahhy  condition. 
Last  summer  the  county  supported  three  normals :  one  at  Burnettsville  (eight 
weeks),  with  an  enrollment  of  69,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  William  Irelan; 
another  at  Monticello  (five  weeks),  enrolling  63,  managed  by  J.  G.  Royer; 
and  a  third  at  Brookston  (three  weeks),  numbering  32,  by  A.  H.  Elwood. 
The  Teachers'  Institute  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  a  two-days'  teachers' 
association  is  to  be  held  at  Brookston,  Dec.  13  and  14.  Geo.  W.  Bowman 
is  the  county  sup't. 

One-half  the  students  at  the  Danville  Central  Normal  are  ladies.  Indiana 
is  one  of  the  few  northern  states  in  which  the  male  teachers  out-number  the 
female. 

Sup't  P.  B.  Triplett,  with  the  aid  of  a  course  of  study,  reports,  a  good 
manual,  and  hard  work  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Clay  county. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  F.  Harper,  Principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  at  Danville,  came 
to  Indianapolis  Saturday  morning,  Nov.  23,  to  attend  to  some  business,  and 
expected  to  return  to  Danville  in  the  evening.  He  reached  this  city,  trans- 
acted his  business,  and  ate  his  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel;  since  that  time 
no  clue  has  been  found  to  his  whereabouts.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  his  dis- 
appearance, and  his  friends  are  much  distressed.  Tha  conviction  deepens 
that  he  has  met  with  foul  play.  The  whole  thing  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  It 
is  still  hoped  that  he  may  turn  up  all  right. 

J.  G.  Royer  entered  upon  his  third  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Monticello 
schools  last  September.  The  schools  aie  growing  in  number  and  in  interest. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  under  the  su>)er- 
vLsion  of  F.  W.  Hanawalt,  a  student  of  the  high  school  whom  the  School 
Board  sent  to  Purdue  University  to  take  Drawing  lessons  of  Prof.  Thompson. 
This  shows  enterprise. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  sup't  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  will  lead  the  discussion  of 
Dr.  White's  paper  at  the  State  Association. 

John  H.  Binford,  for  sixteen  years  a  teacher,  late  superintendent  of  Han- 
cock county,  has  abandoned  the  teachers'  profession  for  that  of  law.  He  as- 
signs two  reasons:  I.  A  permanent  home;  2.  money.  Must  it  ever  be  thus? 
Mr.  Binford  locates  at  Greenfield. 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  who  has  for  the  past  year  represented  the  school  book  in- 
terest of  Harper  Brothers  in  Ohio,  will  hereafter  represent  the  same  House  in 
Indiana,  with  Indianapolis  as  headquarters,  office  No.  13,  north  Meridian 
street     He  is  too  well  known  to  Indiana  teachers  to  need  an  introduction. 


^ 
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J.  M.  Olcott,  who  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  State  as  the  agent  of 
Harper  Brothers,  will  hereafter  represent  the  interests  of  Jones  Brotheis  ft  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  in  this  State.    His  eneT]gy  and  ability  ought  to  achieye  soccos. 

£.  B.  Milam  now  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Bruceville.  These  schools 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  others  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Moss  writes  that  he  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  State  Association  this  year,  as  the  University  will  open  Friday, 
Jan.  3,  the  time  fixed  for  the  session  of  the  association.  The  same  reason 
will  keep  a  number  of  college  men  away  from  the  Ft.  Wayne  meeting. 

G.  A.  Netherton,  who  taught  a  normal  in  Knox  last  summer,  is  now  teach- 
ing his  twenty- fifth  term  of  school  in  Starke  county.  An  old  teacher  for  so 
young  a  man. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter  will  give  a  paper  on  "George  Rogers  Clark,  and  bis 
work  in  the  West,"  at  the  State  Association,  instead  of  the  paper  that  was  an- 
nounced for  President  Moss. 

J.  M.  McAfee,  former  superintendent  of  Lake  county,  is  prospering  as 
principal  of  Dalton  (111.)  Academy. 

J.  C.  Comstock  is  principal  of  the  Clinton  schools. 

C.  M.  Parks  is  still  principal  of  the  Newport  schools. 

Morgan  Caraway  is  principal  at  Perrysville. 

Amelia  Platter  of  Seymour,  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Franklin  high  school,  instead  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Martin,  resigned. 

S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  is  now  conducting  a  class  of  about  aoo,  in 
Delaware  College,  Ohio. 

M.  L.  Moody  is  principal  of  the  Hartford  City  schools. 


INSTITUTES. 


Allen  County. — The  most  interesting  Institute  ever  held  in  Allen  county 
closed  Nov.  15,  after  a  week  of  excellent  work,  and  a  feast  of  literary  food 
and  condensed  knowledge.  The  attendance  the  first  day  reached  an  aggre- 
gate of  two  hundred.  The  enrollment  for  the  session  was  321.  Hon.  E.  £. 
White,  Hon.  Thos,  W.  Harvey,  Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
Prof.  H.  B.  Brown,  together  with  others  and  home  talent,  made  it  a  time  long 
to  be  remembered.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Sup't  Hillegass  was  made 
the  recipient  of  a  fine  gold-headed  cane  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
teachers  return  to  their  work  feeling  that  they  have  been  highly  benefited. 

D.  M.  Allkn,  Secretary. 

Newton  County. — The  County  Institute  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Mo- 
rocco, from  Sept.  9  to  Sept.  13,  inclusive.  Sup't  Harry  G.  Wilson,  of  Cass 
county,  was  the  only  instructor  from  abroad.     He  did  good  work  in  School 
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Organization,  School  Management,  Letter  Writing,  and  Penmanship.  The 
rest  of  the  work  was  done  by  residents  of  the  county.  All  the  work  done 
was  very  practical,  and  every  member  appeared  to  appreciate  it.  Sup*t  R.  F. 
Kerr  prevailed  upon  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  consent  to  the  grading 
of  the  common  schools.  The  arranging  of  a  couise  of  study  for  them  was 
referred  to  the  Institute.  A  course  of  study  satisfy  ctory  to  all  was  the  result. 
A  County  Teachers'  Association  was  formed,  and  a  teachers'  library  was 
founded.  Laomer  West,  Cor.  Sec. 


Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Dec.   16.  Fountain  co.,  Covington,  W.  S.  Moffett. 
23.  Knox  CO.,  Vincennes,  J.  W.  Milam. 
23.  Marshall  co.,  Plymouth,  W.  £.  Bailey. 
"     23.  St  Joseph  CO.,  South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
'*     23.  Johnson  co.,  Franklin,  J.  H.  Martin. 
*•     30.  Lake  co.,  Crown  Point,  W.  W.  Cheshire. 
"    30.  Miami  co.,  Bunker  Hill,  W.  S.  Ewing. 
"•     30.  Jennings  co.,  North  Vernon,  John  Carney. 


BOOK  TABLE.  . 


Annotated  Poems,  by  English  Authors.    Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

These  poems,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Stevens,  M.  A.  Oxford,  and 
the  Rev.  David  Morris,  B.  A.  London,  are  prepared  for  school  use,  and  put 
into  the  form  that  will  make  them  the  most  useful  in  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose. Four  are  ready,  viz:  Grey's  Elegy,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
Goldsmith's  Travels,  and  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  standard  English  poets  is  now  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation, and  this  series,  in  which  only  authors  of  the  highest  standing  in 
English  literature  will  be  selected,  and  only  the  choicest  writings  of  such  au- 
thors considered,  is  designed  to  put  the  student  into  possession  of  the  means 
necessary  to  such  acquaintance.  These  books  are  bound  in  cloth  Htnp^  are 
convenient  in  form  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  can  be  purchased,  the 
shorter  poems  for  20  cents,  and  the  longer  for  25  cents. 

Questions  and  Problems  in  Elementary  Physics,  C.  L.  Hotze.  St.  Louis 
Central  Publishing  Co. 

This  little  volume,  of  171  pages,  is  what  its  title  imports.  It  contains  nu- 
merous practical  examples  and  questions  for  use  of  pupils  and  teachers.  It 
will  be  specially  valuable  to  teachers  in  furnishing  test  questions  for  review 
and  examination.     It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book. 
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'  LiTTBLL*s  Living  Age  is  an  Eclectic  weekly  magazine  of  rare  value.  It 
is  the  cream  of  the  leading  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  the  world.  The  best 
articles  from  the  best  contributors  to  the  best  magazines  are  selected  for  the 
columns  of  the  Living  Age.    See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

In  January  Aext  the  Literary  World,  which  has  been  published  as  a  monthly 
for  more  than  eight  years,  will  be  changed  to  a  fortnightly,  and  will  thereafter 
appear  under  date  of  every  other  Saturday.  The  subscription  price  will  be 
raised  from  $1.50  to  |2  a  year ;  but  the  price  of  single  copies  will  be  reduced 
from  15  cents  to  10.  The  general  character  of  the  paper  will  remain  on- 
changed.     E.  H.  Hames  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  publishers. 

Wide  Awake  for  1879.  The  Pictorial  Magazine  for  Young  Folks  is 
edited  by  Eliza  Farman.  It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  Messrs.  D.  Lathrop 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  splendidly  accomplished  what  they  set  their  hearts 
upon  a  few  years  ago,  viz :  to  make  a  magazine  absolutely  pure  in  its  infln- 
ence,  unrivaled  in  its  literary  merit,  beautiful  artistically,  and  then  to  famish 
it  at  a  price  so  low  that  everybody  could  afford  to  take  it.     Price,  $2  a  year. 

The  Publishersr  promise  a  rich  treat  to  all  subscribers  for  1879. 

St.  Nicholas,  Scribner^s  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Boys,  is  an 
Ideal  Children's  Magazine.  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co,  in  1873,  ^g^i^  the  pub- 
lication of  St.  Nicholas,  an  illustrated  magazine  for  girls  and  boys,  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  as  editor.  Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
number  was  issued,  and  the  magazine  has  won  the  highest  position.  It  has 
a  circulation  of  over  50,^000  copies.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  said  of  it, 
**St.  Nicholas  has  reached  a  higher  platform,  and  commands  for  its  service 
wider  resources  in  art  and  letters  than  any  of  its  predecessors  or  contempora- 
ries  "     Price,  $3. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


BEST  CHANCE  YET  OFFERED. 


Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Jan.  i,  1879,  will  receive  in 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map. 


lNY  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  sare 
money  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholarship  he  will 
sell  at  a  reduced  rate. 
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SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process*    As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

ii-iyr  506  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  School  Jouknal  Map  of  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  is  27x36  inches  in  siz — ^abun- 
dantly large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly 
every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  every 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  one  dollar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 
such  a  rate. 

WS^  Agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis, 
for  circular  and  terms. 

See  advertisement  of  Harper  Periodicals  on  another  page. 

Wanted. — For  every  county  in  the  State,  reliable  and  energetic  men  and 
women  to  canvass  for  subscription  books.  By  making  immediate  application 
remunerative  employment  may  be  obtained. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

No.  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONERN. 


We  take  this  method  of  informing  the  trade,  and  our  agents  and  friends 
throughout  the  State,  that  we  have  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  John  M. 
Olcott,  whereby  he  assumes  sole  control  of  the  introduction  and  sale  of  our 
educational  publications  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Olcott  is  too  well 
known,  both  as  an  accomplished  educator  and  straightforward  business  man, 
to  need  any  recommendation  from  us.  We  have  requested  our  patrons  to  ad- 
dress him  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  school  books,  and  they  can  rely 
upon  receiving  the  same  careful  attention  as  they  would  if  their  business  were 
transacted  directly  with  us.  Jones  Brothers,  &  Co. 

From  the  foregoing  card  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  entire  control  of  the 
ntroduction  and  sale  of  Ridpalh's  Histories,  Milnes'  Arithmetics,  Forbriger's 
Drawing  Tablets,  etc.,  for  the  State  of  Indiana.    We  expect  to  remain  in  the 
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Agency  Work,  and  beg  to  soticU  ■  continuance  oF  Tonner  corresp 
patronage.  All  teachers,  ichool  oflicen,  bookMllera,  and  tbe  publ 
are  mosl  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us.  It  ii  onr  purpt 
these  popular  school  books  to  the  public  squarely  upon  merit,  a 
the  trade  and  schools  at  very  law  firicti.  In  this  new  enterprise 
the  Juilici  and  discrimination  of  school  officers  and  teacheis  to 
upon  their  intrinsic  merits,  is  our  only  basis  of  support.  We  hi 
success.  We  have  established  an  office  and  sales-room  in  ihe  ( 
Building,  No.  36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  where  our  fri 
made  welcome.    Corre-pon deuce  and  patronage  are  solicited. 

J.  M.  ( 

Christmas  Presents. — The  excellent  list  of  books  published 
nal  Ihii  month  are  in  stock  at  Bowen,  Stewart,  &  Co.'a,  Indiani 
teacher  who  will  address  thi^m  will  receive  a  circular  giving  the 
price  of  each  book  attached.  What  more  appropriate  Christmas 
boy  or  girl  than  a  nice  l>oQk.  Send  for  list  with  prices,  or  for 
the  list,  and  it  will  be  sent  promptly.     Address  Bowen,  Stewart,  i 

Wanted,  a  few  active  agents  (o  sell  oar  new  pocket  map 
Also  one  or  two  general  agents.  These  maps  are  indorsed  by  c 
all  denominations,  and  by  memben  of  the  International  S.  S,  I 
mittee  as  Ihe  best  and  most  Convenient  map  for  class  purposes 
They  sell  on  sight  to  every  Bible  reader.  Retail,  in  paper  covei 
leather,  50  cents,  with  the  biggest  discount  ever  offered  to  ager 
copies  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price  in  postage  stamps.  Address,  i 
Tavlor  &  Co.,  Inc 

If  you  want  640  acres  of  good  Texas  land  for  only  #150,  perl 
dress  Taylor  &  Co.,  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis.  See  detailed  in 
regard  to  it  in  last  month's  Journal. 
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ORGAN  OP  THE 


STATE  TE^e^EHS'  JlSSOeiATIOX, 


AND  OP 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


gABTiTB 


Khetorfcal  Ezerciieg  In  school,  Kate 
B  rearley  Ford 

The  true  alms  of  an  Kdacation,  W.  D. 
Wldtnej 

Primary  Beadlog,  Wm.  A.  Jones 

Oakley  and  Clear  brook— VIII,  Oharles 
Wackford 

Is  it  so?  Anna  T.  Snyder 

Sex  In  BducatiiO,  Heniy  0.  Kinney 

Faeieudo    Discimiis,  M.  M.  Campbell... 


7 
8 

12 
16 
18 


Orricij 

Concernioc  ^^^  Inspection  of  dockets 
by  connty  eaperlntendents.. 

SniTORZAZ./ — 

'*  Happy  N«»w  Year" ^ 

Politics  and  this  Joarnal. 


26 

28 
29 


Girls  and  Masic 29 

Beading ^. 30 

0»-education  of  the  sexes ^.  31 

Township  high  schools— School  Fnnd  32 
A  bill  in  Gongress  to  establish  an  ed- 
ucational fund 38 

MlSCBLLANT — 

Notes  from  Gontral  Normal  School...  34 

Hygiene  in  thesohool  room 34 

Superintendents*  Conrention  at  La- 
fayette   36 

Notes  from  N.  Ind.  Normal 36 

National  meeting  of  saperintendents  38 
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Institutes » 40 
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Subscription  Price,  $1.50  Per  Annum.     Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.35. 


IHDIANAPOLIS,  IND.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Room  No.  12  Journal  Building. 


ISTORIC  €7 ARI>^9  '^  centsh    Ob|<^ct  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  $1.    Botli  by  mall 

for  $1.25.     Addre.s8  D.  £•  Haiiter,  Blooniin^ton,  Ind.    See  adyertisemeut  In  this 

.  anmKAw  a/ 44i<»  Journal.  1-lyr^. 


No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  children  and  youth, 
and  no  person  directly  interested  in  such  work,  can  afTord  to  be 
without  copies  of  our 

NEW  BOOKS. 

They  are  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  all  who  have  examined  them, 
and  are  approved  by  all  who  have  used  them  in  the  school  room. 

Guyofs  New  Intermediate  Geography  contains  a  supplement  giv- 
ing the  Special  Geography  of  Indiana,  including  a  full  page  map  of 
the  State.  This  Indiana  Edition  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the 
general  edition. 

Guyofs  New  Intertnediate  and  Guyofs  New  Elementary^  consti- 
tute a  full  and  satisfactory  course  in  political  and  descriptive  Geog- 
raphy. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  superior  to  all  competitors  in  that  they  fur- 
nish the  elementary  elocutionary  matter  in  a  separate  volume,  thus 
leaving  the  pages  of  the  Readers  to  present  only  reading  matter  for 
the  pupils.  This  separate  volume  of  instructions  and  suggestions  is 
presented,  free  of  cost,  to  each  teacher  using  Sheldon's  Readers. 

Sheldon's  Primary  Speller  contSAXiS  3,000  different  words,  arranged 
in  lessons  of  ten  words  each,  with  ample  review  lessons,  and  300 
exercises  in  script  type, 

Smeatons  Etymology  is  meeting  with  favor  on  all  sides.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards,  16  in  a  set  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress for  25  cents. 

Tenneys  Elements  of  Zoology  is  without  a  rival.  It  contains  753 
elegant  wood-cuts.     Price,  $2. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  any  of  our  Text-books,  our  Wall 
Maps,  or  our  Globes,  please  write  to  us  or  to  our  agent.  Specially 
favorable  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

O.  S.  Cook,  Agent, 

63  and  65  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
7-6t 


AN   ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK. 


Quackenbos's    American   History 


Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Thirty-six  Colored  Maps, 
By  Q.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.  D., 

AUTHOR    OF    *♦  RHETORIC,"    "GRAMMARS,"    **  HISTORIES,"    ETC. 

i2mo,  324  pages. 
Exchange  price,  63  cents.     Introduction  price,  84  cents. 


♦  •» 


The  publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  ot  the  United  States,  the  latest 
*  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will  be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive 
and  deserving  text-book  of  the  season. 

It  is  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK— freshly  compiled— complete  in  itself,  impartial, 
and  aiccurate. 

It  is  just  the  right  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  school  year, 
being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's  large  lamo  History  and  his  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made  the  author's  other 
histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  will  be  kept  constantly  up 
to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished  ;  every  device  has  been  used  to  attract  the  pupil  and 
infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besides  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  embraces  a  brief  account  of  the  other 
countries  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discoveries  and  explorations  in  South  America, 
the  formation  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing, being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in  every  conceivable  variety — analyt- 
ical, geographical,  chronological,  and  biographical— and  with  a  bird's-eye  wiew  of  con- 
temporaneous events  at  certain  periods. 


Specimen  Copies  mailed  to  Teachers  for  60  cents. 

Address 

!D.  Appleton  dk  Co., 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 
Or        C.  E.  lane,  Qon'l  Agent, 

117  State  Street y  Chicago, 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Agt., 

Same  Address, 
lO-tf 


More  than  Half  a  lillllon  Alraady  In  U»ell 

The  "Triumpli"  School  Desk! 

THE  'BEST  IN  THE  WO'RL'D !  (BECAUSE  (DOVE- 
TAILET>  TOGETHE'R. 


'Received  tke  Highest  Award  for 
"Strength,  Durability,  &'  Good  Form,"  at  the  Cettttnnial  ExhUiiticn. 


T'o  ScJxael  0£S.cor«: 

School  Furniture  never  was  so  cheap  as  it  now  is.  The  "Triumph" 
desk  is  the  Best  in  the  World.  Please  see  it  before  you  buy,  and 
be  convinced  that  this  is  no  empty  boast.  Our  lra.de  during  the 
present  season  has  been  DOUBLE  that  of  any  previous  year. 
Our  Furniture  is  constantly  growing  in  favor,  and  is  best  liked  where 
it  has  been  longest  used.  Present  prices  cannot  long  exist.  You 
will  save  money  by  buying  before  the  year  closes. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 

M  SOUTH  MRRIDI.\>  STRKKT,  IM»iASAPOLlS,jI>D. 


l*Rj  Vol.  XXlll.  ,^~— - — __^     />\  No.  J       SB 

STATE  TEJie^mS'  JISSOCIATIOX, 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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PURDUE    UNIVERSITT. 

LAFAYFTTE,    INDIANA. 


The  Spring  Term  will  open  April  z.  and  conlinue  eleven  weeks.  The 
Universily  Academy  will  afford  an  excellent  opponunity  lu  review  Ihe  cran- 
mon  braiiohM.  Classes  will  also  be  formed  ir.  ihe  elemcnis  oS  Physiology, 
Fhy^cal  Geography,  Botany,  and  Book  Keeping.  Expenses  luw.  For  fur- 
ther information  apply  lo  the  President,  !■'.  E.  WHITE, 
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AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK. 


Quackenbos^s    American   History 


Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Thirty-six  Colored  Maps, 
By  a.  P.  QUACKEN BOSp  LL.  D., 

AUTHOR   OF   "RHETORIC,"    "GRAMMARS,"    "HISTORIES,"   ETC. 

i2mo,  324  pages. 
Bxchange  price,  63  cents.     Introduction  price,  84  cents. 


The  publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  ot  the  United  Sutes,  the  latest 
effort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will  be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive 
and  deserving  text-book  of  the  season. 

It  is  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK— freshly  compUed— complete  in  itself,  impartial, 
sad  accurate. 

It  is  just  the  right  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  school  year, 
being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's  large  zamo  History  and  his  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made  the  author's  other 
histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  will  be  kept  constantly  up 
to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished ;  every  device  has  been  used  to  attract  the  pupil  and 
infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besidea  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  embraces  a  brief  account  of  the  other 
countries  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discoveries  and  explorations  in  South  America 
the  formation  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing, being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in  every  conceivable  variety— analyt* 
ical,  geographical,  chronological,  and  biographical— and  with  a  bird's-eye  wiew  of  con- 
temporaneous events  at  certain  periods. 


Specimen  Copies  mailed  to  Teachers  for  60  cents. 
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Appleton  A  Co., 

PUBUSHEBS,  NEW  YORK. 

Or       C.  E.  lane,  a«ii'l  Agant, 

.  H7  State  Street,  Chicago. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  AgLp 

Same  Address, 
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Thi  "Triumph"  ScHool  DeskI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLDI  BECAUSE  DOVE- 
TAILED TOGETHER. 


Received  the  Highest  Award  for 
"  Stmtgth,  DuruHiity,  and  Good  Form,"  al  thr  CmtenitiaJ  Exititititti, 


TO    SOEIOOL    OFFIOE3R/S. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


KINDERGARTEN  GOODS. 


C  £.  UECKEIVMO.V  A  €0.. 

S3  ^South  Meridian  St.,  IndlaupoUs,  Ink. 
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You  Received  Your  Elegant  $7.50  New  Year's 

[EMIUM  GIFT? 

THATT    JHE    GIVE    AWAY 

'ERY  SUBSCRIBER  OF  THIS  PAPER? 

GOD'S  CHOSEN. 

.  Hlnl*d  by  Ibe  wortd-rtnowiied  onliil.  Raphitpt.  and  1wu«t  In  on  Anifrion  IMHli 
lie  *lernian'm«oir'of?lliH''E"igr«vki'i"Kiiila'lt(liCiTile""«^^^ 

Til'  pifinn-  illu*lmlr*  thr  Old  nnd  Wnr  ChWilinii  World,  Ihr  Mitrrln 
af  J-in-iih  nnd  Mitru,  Ihr  Xrmple  of  God,  the  CUy  of  Ji^H^alrm,  IbirAivl 
mU,,/  of  till-  Xfir  Chrlninn  Em,  etc.,  rlr.  roiapriilMi;  In  all  one  of  lit  mi 

OVER  THIRTY-THREE  FIGURES  ARE  REPRESENTED, 

The  Beautiful  Madonna  Faces  having  No  Superior  in  Art 

Its  Size  is  over  Three  Feet  Long  by  Two  Feet  Wide. 

The  mibJroi  or  llili  DriYiivliiK  Is  uken  from  St.  Hattbew.  i>tLB{>iei  i>L,  Teim  3,' 
Amerimii  ArHJn1on.C1nrliinnl.o.,loi[Biherwlili  WcenlB  In  carrtncy  or  powlige  «»^J 
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fllBERS'  CERTiFICATE.';;,^.;':' 


J  The  Granileit  Biblical  Enqravinfl  of  the  Age.  | 


AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK. 


Quackenbos's    American   History 


Accompanied  wiih  numerous  Illusttuiions  and  Thirty-six  Colored  Maps, 
By  G.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.  D., 

AUTHOR    OF    **  RHETORIC,"    "GRAMMARS,"    "HISTORIES,"    ETC. 

1 2 mo,  324  pages. 
Exchange  price,  63  cents.     Introduction  price,  84  cents. 


The  publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  ot  the  United  States,  the  latest 
dTorc  of  its  weH-knOwn  author,  which  will  be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive 
and  deserving  text-book  of  the  season. 

It  is  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK— freshly  compiled— complete  in  itself,  impartial, 
aid  accurate. 

It  is  just  the  right  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  school  year, 
beii^  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's  large  izmo  Histrry  and  his  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made  the  author's  other 
histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  will  be  kept  constantly  up 
to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished ;  every  device  has  been  used  te  attract  the  pupil  and 
infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besides  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  embraces  a  brief  account  of  the  other 
oounlrics  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discoveries  and  explorations  in  South  America, 
dM  formation  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

it  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modern  methods  of  teach- 
iil|^  being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in  every  conceivable  variety — analyt- 
ical, geographical,  chronological,  and  biographical— and  with  a  bird's-eye  wiew  of  con- 
tsmporaneous  events  at  certain  periods. 


Specimen  Copies  mailed  to  Teachers  for  60  cents. 

'    'Address 

33.  Appleton  <ft  Co., 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK, 

Or        C.  E.  lane,  Gm'I  AgMt, 

117  StaU  Street,  Chicago, 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Agt., 

Same  Address, 
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MOKE  THAW  M4.LF  A  MILLIOS  Already  In  USBj 

Tli9  "TriTimph"  School  Desk!- 

THE  BEST   IN  THE  WORLD!  BECAUSE  DOVE- 
TAILED  TOGETHER. 


Received  tlie  Higlust  Award  for 

''  Strength,  Dunthilily.  an-i  G.'oJ  J-'orni,"  al  Iht  Centianial  Exhiktwn, 
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^ttijSautli  Meridian  St.,  fndUaapaliB,  ln«. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT-NEW  BOOKS. 


I. 

Norton's  Chemistry, 

The  Elements  OF  Chemistry,  by  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege;  and  author  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  FJements 
of  Physics,     lamo,  cloth,  304  pp.     Illustrated. 

Designed  for  use  as  a  Text- Book  for  schools  and  private  students,  and  not 
simply  a  reference  book  for  the  teacher.  Such  chemical  phenomena  have 
been  selected  as  represent  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  science,  and  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  those  which  are  easily  reproduced  by  the  student  and 
which  enter  into  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

Price:  For  6rst  introduction  into  schools,  90  cents;  for  first  introducdcRi 
into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in  use,  65  cents; 
Single  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  90  cents. 


II. 

Bullet's  First  Lessons  in  French. 

First  Lessons  in  French,  by  Emma  E.  Bullet',  Teacher  of 
French  in  Bartholomew' s  Classical  School,  Cincinnati.  12 mo., 
cloth,  108  pp. 

Very  few  rules  are  introduced,  and  the  young  learner  is  aided  by  numerous 
attractive  ipustrations.  Teachers  of  primary  classes  in  French  are  invited  to 
give  this  little  work  a  careful  examination  and  trial. 

Price:  For  first  introduction  into  schools,  43  cents;  for  first  introduction 
into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in  use,  36  cents; 
Single  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  43  cents. 
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Van  Antwerp,  Bragg.  &  Oo.  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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AN   ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK. 


Quackcnbos's    American   History 


Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Thirty-six  Colored  Maps. 
By  a.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.  D., 

AUTHOR    OF    ''RHETORIC,"    "GRAMMARS,"    "HISTORIES,"    ETC, 

121110,  324  pages. 
Exchange  price,  63  cents.     Introduction  price,  84  cents. 


The  pubKshera  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  ot  the  United  States,  the  latest 
sJTort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will  be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive 
and  deserving  text-book  of  the  season. 

It  is  aa  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK— freshly  compiled— complete  in  itself,  impartial, 
and  accnrate. 

It  is  just  the  right  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the  ordinary  school  year, 
being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's  large  xamo  History  and  his  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made  the  author's  other 
histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  will  be  kept  constantly  up 
la  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished  ;  every  device  has  been  used  te  attract  the  pupil  and 
infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besides  the   History  <^  the  United   States,  it  embraces  a  brief  account  of  the  other 
eonntries  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discoveries  and  explorations  in  South  America 
the  formation  of  the  Spanish- American  Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing, being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in   every  conceivable  variety ana/yt 

ical,  geographical,  chronological,  and  biographical— and  with  a  birdVeye  wiew  of  coo- 
temporaneous  events  at  certain  periods. 


Specimen  Copies  mailed  to  Teachers  for  60  cents. 

Address 

D.  Appleton  c&  Co., 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 
Or        C.  E.  lane,  Gm'l  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago. 
D.  B.  VEAZEY,  TrM'g  Agf., 

Same  Address, 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT-NEW  BOOKS. 


I. 

Norton^ s  Chemistry. 

The  Elements  OF  Chemistry,  by  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Meclianical  Col- 
lege ;  and  author  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Elements 
of  Physics.     i2mo,  cloth,  304  pp.     Illustrated. 

Designed  for  use  as  a  Text- Book  for  schools  and  private  student?,  and  not 
simply  a  reference  book  for  the  teacher.  Such  chemical  phenomena  have 
heen  selected  as  represent  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  science,  amJ  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  those  which  are  easily  reproduced  by  the  student  and 
which  enter  into  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

Price:  For  first  introduction  into  schools,  90  cents;  for  first  inli eduction 
into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in  use,  65  cents; 
SingU  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  90  cents. 


II. 

BulleVs  First  Lessoiis  in  French, 

First  Lessons  in  French,  by  Emma  E.  Bullet,  Teacher  of 
French  in  Bartholomew's  Classical  School^  Cincinnati.  i2mo., 
cloth,  108  pp. 

Very  few  rules  are  iniroduced,  and  the  ycninj^  learner  is  aided  by  numerous 
aiiraciive  illustrations.  Teachers  of  ])rimaiy  classes  in  French  are  invited  to 
give  ihis  lilile  work  a  caieful  examination  and  trial. 

Price:  For  first  introduclion  into  schools,  43  cenu;  for  first  introduction 
into  sclioo'.s  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in  use,  30  cenu»; 
Si'fij^/e  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination,  wilh  a  view  t »  fir>t 
int.uduction,  43  cents. 
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AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK, 


Quackenbos*s    AmGrican    History 


Acfompattied  with  fiuntfitnts  Jlhtstratiotts  and  Thirty-six  Colored  Maps, 

By  G.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.  D., 

AUTHOR    OK    "RHPrrORIC,"    "GRAMMARS,"    **  HISTORl  F.S,"    ETC. 

1 2 mo,  324  pages. 
Exchange  price,  63  cents.     Introduction  price,  84  cents. 


The  publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  ol  the  United  Stales,  the  latest 
-ffort  of  its  wdi-known  author,  which  will  be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive 
and  deserving  text-book  of  the  season. 

Ic  is  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK— freshly  compiled— complete  in  it&c If,  impartial, 
»Bd  accurate. 

It  is  just  the  right  size  for  CoQimon  Schools,  to  be  finished  m  the  ordinary  school  year, 
being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's  large  i2nio  History  and  his  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  thai  have  made  the  author's  other 
histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  v  ill  be  kepi  constantly  up 
xa  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished  ;  e\ery  device  has  been  used  lo  attract  the  pupil  and 
infuse  a  taste  fur  historical  studies. 

Besid.s   the    History  of  the   United    States,  it  embraces  a  brief  account  of  the  other 
vounirics  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discoveries  and  explor.iticns  in  South  America 
the  formation  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics.  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  s-pecial  reference  to  the  improved  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing, being  accompanied  with   systcmalic   Reviews  in   e\cr>  conceivable  variety— analyt 
leal,  geographical,   chronological,  and   biographical- and  viiih  a  bird's-c)  e  wiew  of  con- 
temporaneous events  at  certain  periods. 


Specimen  Copies  mailed  to  Teachers  for  60  eents. 

Address 

*S:  Ap^pletozL  fSt.  Co., 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

Or        C.  E.  LANEp  Gm'I  AgMf, 

1 1 7  State  Street,  Chicago. 

U.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trair'o  Agt., 

Satfie  Address. 
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APPLETONS'  NEW  READERS 


By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Suv^t  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AJ^DREW  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M., 

Sup't  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  0. 

MARK  BAILEY.  A.  M., 

Inst,  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 


NEW  FEATURES, 

BETTER  METHODS, 

LOWER  PRICES. 


IF  YOU  MAST  THE 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  BOOKS, 

Be  sure  and  see  these. 


i3sra?R03DTJO'roErir  f'rices. 

BOOKS.  Id  Exclmngp.      Not  in  Sz. 

Applelonft'  Flrnt  Render, lOe.  29e. 

'*  NeeoiKi  Reader,  -•.---    ISc 

Third  Reader, 20c. 

*'  f'oarlta  Reader,  -•••••   25c« 

(AppIetoDs'  Fifth  Header  wHl  be  reaJy  July  20,  when  it«  imces  will  be  giren.) 


A^o  Sp filing  Book  is  required  with  this  Series  of  Readers^ 

These  Books  will  amply  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Address,  C.   E.   LANE,  AgeNT. 

7-tf  I17  State  St.,  Chicago. 


CHABLBS  SCBIBHEE'S  SQITS, 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

743  AND  745  BROADWAY,  H.  7. 


The  new  firm  will  continue  the  business  heretofore  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  in 

IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Parties  desiring  to  introduce  into  their  schools  any  of  the 
text-books  published  by  us,  will  please  correspond  with  us  or 
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REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Professor  Sheldon  is  ihe  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  They 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  choice 
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and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
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Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  They 
I>resent  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  choice 
literary  selections^  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  reading, 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  steps; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  weari- 
ness,  and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  00  firm  pa- 
per, and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instruction  in  a 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


REDUCED  EXCHANGE  PRICES. 

*  ^  *  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  corresponding  old 
tooKS  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Pkicks. 
Sheldon's  New  First  Reader lO  cis. 

<*  New  Second  Reader 20  cts. 

*•  New  Third  Reader.... 25  cts. 

"  New  Fourth  Reader 35  cts. 

"  New  Fifth  Reader "45  cts. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 30  cts. 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography 60  cts. 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers 13  cts. 

Felter's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers,  cloth.. 30  cts. 

Felter's  Advanced  Arithmetic  fnew),  cloth.. 30  cts. 

Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  ady.,  bound  together )y 

cloth.. 50cts. 

CHABLB8  £CBIBNSS'S  SONS,  PnUislun, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  &  745,  Broadway,  N.  V. 
O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (e)  9- 


1524  STUDENTS 


AT  THE 


THERK  IKDimill  NOHMAL  SCHOOL 


♦♦♦■ 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 

^^STERY    COVNTY   IW   THE  STATE  18  REPBESENTED. 

continued  "increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  unpreju- 
imind  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

tenstve  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Temi» 
will  open  August  27. 

are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  than 


rfdloving:  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Normal 

STl/D£J^rS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
>/£S,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE,  Our 
'itteoaance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu- 
Lil  certain  to  find  the  very  grade  he  mav  wish.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
hmxd  a  complaint,  if.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  This  in- 
»H  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
(exceed  Sa.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
■  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  extra  ckarge%^ 
1G INNING,  ADVANCED,  »nd  REVIEW  CLASSES  arc  sustained  in  each  of 
;hea  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
ive  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers'  Class  affords  advan- 
^fcund  at  no  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship.  Elocution  and 
I  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advanUge  of 
r/acilities  offered  by  any  0/  our  Instihttions  0/  Learning,  and  the  above  named 
covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
—  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
One  of  $x9,ooo  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $xo,oco  by- 
ity  during  the  past  winter.  . 

It  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
^sanmcrated.     Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.    Suppose  cverv  want  of  the  student 
fflv  be  supplied,  every  convenience  -offered,  let  the  students  nock  in  and  find  the 
ion  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I     The  secret  0/  the 
Vvkihrneeeme^t^^atficmlworik  perfermed  in  the  class  reom.    Those  who  attend 
itution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  livitg  recommendations 
eficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

ioa  given  or  money  refunded.    Send  for  oar  catalogue  giving  full  particulars 
lag  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

ElinAK* — Bevlew  term  will  open  July  2,  sad  continue  6  we«ks.    Fall  term 
PB  August  87v  and  continue  11  weoks.    Winter  term  will  open  November  12,  and 
11  weeks. 

H.  B.  BR»W!ir,  PrlBclpAl. 
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READING    MADE   ATTRACTIVE. 


SHELDON'S  READERS. 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1 .  Professor  Sheldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primflrjr  aid 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smallkr  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  They 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged^  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  Tariety  of  choice 
literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  reading,, 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  impercepCible  iteps; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  weari- 
ness, and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  firm  pa- 
per, and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  nidimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instmction  in  a 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


REDUCED  EXCHANGE  PRICES. 

•  ^  *  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  correspondmg  old* 
t>ooks  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Paicis. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader locts. 

'*         New  Second  Reader aocts. 

*•         New  Third  Reader -...  25  di. 

"         New  Fourth  Reader 35^- 

"         New  Fifth  Reader l45  «^ 

GUYOrS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 3®  ets. 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography.. - 6octi. 

FELTER'S  AKITHMETICS. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  amwers.. ij  ^^ 

Feller's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without,  answers,  ck)th.. 30  ds. 

Feller's  Advanced  Arithmetic  (new),  cloth.. v-  Z^^^ 

Feller's  Complete  Ariihmctic  (New  Inter,  and  adv.,  bound  together), 

cloth« 50*^ 

OBABLBS  SCBIBNSB'S  SONS,  PnbUdMn, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  &  745»  Broadway,  N.  Y^  | 

O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (k)  9- 
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1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

lORTHERN  IKDIANIi  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


'♦•♦' 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 
E^ERY    COVATT  IH  THE  STATE  IS  SEPBESBHTED. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
[those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  unpreju- 
mind  that  the  wori^  is  satisfactory. 

[tensive  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Tenii» 
will  open  Angnst  ft7. 

^Wc  are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  than 

BKFORB. 


tMowmg  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniencec  and  advantages  of  the  Normal 

_    sti/jDjs^ts  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own 
wdies^  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire.    our 

attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu- 
is  certain  to  find  tk€  vtry  rnuU  kt  tnay  wUk.    With  reference  to  this  we  have 
haard  a  conplalnt.    if.    EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
HERB  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL    Tuition  $8  per  term.    This  in- 
all  the  departments.     No  incidentals.    Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
tlo exceed  Sd.4oi>er  week.    III.    STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
\Y  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.    IV.  THE  COMMER- 
"  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.    N^  txira  charge 
BEGINNING,  ADVANCED.und  REYIEIV  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
have  bnt  a  abort  time  to  remain  at  school.    The  Teachers*  Class  affords  advan- 
foond  at  BO  other  place.    VI.    Thorough  dnlls  in  Penmanship.  Elocution  and 
1  Masic  are  given  without  extra  charge.    VII.    The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
Hu/meiiiiUs  ^^ervd  byny  of  our  InttiiutionM  of  Learning,  axid  the  above  named 
'        covers  all.     In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
of  each  and  every  on^ .    Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
to  increase  its  advantages.    Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
One  of  $i9y0oo  was  mads  during  the  summer  of  187^,  and  another  of  $io»ooo  by 
tcdanty  during  the  past  wmter. 

le  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
canmerated.     Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.    Suppose  every  want  of  the  student 
'  ftr  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
ictloa  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I     Tk«  *tcret  0/  ik* 
~Mh  the  emmgst^  ^rmtHcmi  work  fer/ermed  in  tkt  tlat*  toom.    Those  who  attend 
iastitntiea  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  livii  g  recommendations 
the  tEdeacy  of  tho  aiethods  used. 

oa  given  or  aiOBcy  refunded.    Send  for  our  catalogue  giving  full  particulars 
the  scbooL     Scat  free  to  aay  address. 


«AI.EE»A 

n  •pea  Ai^mst  27, 
Alans  11  weelu. 
Mf 


Bevi^w  tvrm  will  ep^o^Joly  2,  and  eontinnt  6  ws^ks.     Fall  t»rm 
aad  contlnae  11  we<'kii.    Winter  t«rm  will  op«n  November  n,  and 

H.  B.  EBOWBT,  PriMelpal. 


MOBE  TttAW  KALF  A  MILLION   Already  In  P8E5 

The  "Triumpli"  School  Desk! 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD!   BECAUSB'IfiOVE 
TAILED   TOGETHER. 


Receivtd  the  Highest  Award  for 
"  SnHgti,  Duraiility,  and  Good  Farm"  at  Iht  Centatniat 


TO    SOHOOXj    0:E'E"iajE3IlS. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION. 
KINDERGARTEN   GOODS. 


C.  E.  nICKIWSOK  A  CO., 

ISDIASAPOLIS. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


PROGRESSIVE^  PRACTICAL,  POPULAR. 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclsctlc  Educatlsnal 

are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished 
at  the  lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Scries  represents  the  most  recent 
and  popular  advances  in  educational  methods ;  the  authors  are  practical 
teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience ;  and 
the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school  room,  as  evidenced  by  their  long 
continued  use  where  adopted.     The  Eclectic  Series  includes 


MeCuffefs  Readers  and  Speller, 
Rays  New  Arithmetics, 
Rays  New  Algebras, 
Rays  Higher  Mathematics, 
Harvey s  Language  Lessons, 
Harvey s  English  Grammars, 
Hcbfwk^s  flarmal  Series  of  Gram- 
mars, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 
yenadWs  United  States  History, 
T'htdheimef^s  General  History, 
Thalheimet^s  Historical  Series, 
Brown* s  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norton^ s  Physics  and  Nat.  Philosophy. 
KidcPs  Elocution  and  Rhet,  Reader, 


Harvey  s  Graded  School  Readers, 
mute's  Graded  School  Arithmetics, 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 
Schuylet's  Elements  of  Geometry, 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar, 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual, 
Bartholomew's  Ccesat's  GalUc  War, 
Duffefs  French  Method, 
Duffefs  French  Literature, 
Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic, 
Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 
Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric, 
Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 
Paynes  School  Supervision, 
Kiddle's  Haw  To  Teach, 


Etc,    Etc,    Etc, 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies  for 
first  Introduction  into  schools. 

Trice  lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


Yan  Antwerp^  Bragg^  k  Co^^ 


SuecMSOn  to  WIL80N,  HINKLB,  ft  CO. 
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TEE  STTTDEHT'S  SEBIES. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

♦  #'♦ 

latrodnctiiA. 

The  Student's  History  of  Greece, 94  cents. 

The  Student's  History  of  Rome, 94  *' 

The  Student's  Gibbon, 94  " 

The  Student's  Strickland, 94  ** 

The  Student's  Hume, 94  " 

The  Student's  History  of  France, 94  " 

The  Student's  History  of  Germany, 94  " 

The  Student's  Ancient  History  of  the  East,    .....  94  " 

The  Student's  Hallam, .    .  94  " 

The  Student's  Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist  of  England,  94  '* 

The  Student's  Old  Testament  History, 94  " 

The  Student's  New  Testament  History, 94  " 

The  Student's  Classical  Dictionary, 94  " 

The  Student's  Meravile's  Rome, 94  " 

The  Student's  Lyell's  Geology, 94  " 

The  Student's  Cox's  History  of  Greece, 94  '* 

*  *  *  The  Student's  Series  is  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  the  best 
general  history  of  the  world,  for  perusal,  study,  or  reference,  yet  produced 
in  any  language.  *  *  *  We  are  satisfied  that  one  attentive  and  inlcDi- 
gent  reading  of  these  fifteen  historical  volumes  will  leave  the  mind  better 
informed  upon  the  broad  subject  of  human  history  as  a  whole  than  any 
amount  of  study  given  to  the  works  which  are  used  as  text-books  or  set 
upon  library  shelves  as  "Universal  Histories." 

*  *  *  On  the  whole,  this  series  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  every  reading  man.  They  ought  especially  to  be  kept,  in  a  body, 
always  within  the  reach  of  children  who  are  beginning^to  be  eager  for 
some  knowledge  of  other  nations  and  ages  than  their  own.  Had  such 
admirable  manuals  been  in  circulation  during  the  childhood  of  the  genera- 
tion now  in  middle  life,  there  would  have  been  no  complaint,  such  as  ve 
daily  and  justly  hear,  of  the  decline  of  the  historical  spirit  among  active 
and  intelligent  men. — N,  V,  Evenit^  Post, 


For  Introductory  supplies,  address 
ritf  J.  ■.  OLCOTT,  Intflaiiapallt. 


NEW  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

TEST   BOOZS. 


♦  •» 


We  take  pleasure  in  inviting  your  attention  to  the  following  new 
and  popular  School  and  College  Text-Books,  published  by  Harper 

&  Brothers,  together  with  the  exceedingly  low  prices  at  which  they 
are  offered  to  the  public : 

Int.  Ex. 

Orton's  Comparative  Zoology, $1.35$!. lo 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  ...     i.oo      .90 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography, 45       .37 

Harper's  School  Geography, 94      .75 

Swinton's  English  Grammar  (new), 40       .30 

Swinton's  Language  Primer, •  .    .    .      .22       .18 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons, 28      .22 

Swinton's  School  Composition, 28      .22 

Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young  Americans, 56       .45 

Duff's  Common  School  Book-keeping, 38      .32 

Duff's  Blanks  for  Book-keeping,  per  set, 38 

Hooker's  Chemistry  (Revised), 75       .60 

Dalton's  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 75       .60 

Cox's  General  History  of  Greece, 94       .80 

Merivale's  History  of  Rome, 94       .80 

Smith's  Student's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,    .    .      .94       .80 

Anthon's  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 75       .67 

Seeman's  Classical  Mythology, 45 

Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary, 84      .75 

Hunt's  and  Whiting's  Seneca, 98      .88 

Anthon's  Notes  on  Euripides, 68 

Anthon's  Livy  (just  issued), 90      .72 

Rolfe's  English  Classics  (each) 45       .37 


♦  •♦ 


*For  Introductory  Supplies,  and  for  copies  to  Examine,  with  a  view 
lo  their  Introduction, 

Address,  J.  ■•  OLCOTT,  lil4laii«|KlllS. 
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The  Largest  formal  School 


VALPARAISO,  ....  IMNAWL 


»•♦ 


THB  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  and  BuaincM  laMitntehM 
ovtliTed  th«  **  Hard  Times,"  luui  erected  muiy  new  buildings,  has  8U|>plied  crcry  ceave- 
aience  necessary,  isfree  of  debt,  and  now  prepared  to  offer  greater  indaceatents  tbsa  si 
any  previous  time. 

THE  FALL  TEBM  OPENED  WITH  Al  ATTEVCEVCE  OF  871 

MORE  THAN  ANT  PREYIOUS  TEAB. 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantagea  of  the  Nonttl: 

I.    sti/j)£jYts  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own 

STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Ota 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  Mh 
dent  is  certain  to  Jind  tk*  v€ry  grade  k*  m^  vritk.  With  reference  to  this  we  hsvc 
never  heard  ft  complaint,  if.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Thk in- 
cludes all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  roMn  at  s  coit 
not  to  exceed  Sa.4oper  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MA  Y  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THB  COMMEE- 
CIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  Nq  extra  ekarra 
V.  BEGINNING,  AD  VANCED,  and  RE  VIE  W  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  csck  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teftchera  and  thoic 
who  have  but  a  abort  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachera*  Claaa  aifords  sdvaa- 
tages  found  at  no  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocutioa  ssd 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantsgeoT 
mU  ike  /aciiitit*  efftrtd  hy  any  of  our  InsHitUiont  of  Learning,  and  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  tkc 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  froa  tb« 
city.  Oneof  $ia,ooo  was  made  during  the  sununer  of  1876,  imd  another  of  $10^000  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advsa- 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  eveiy  want  of  the  studeai 
thus  far  be  supplied^  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
instruction  to  be  of^no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  i  The  ettret^fAt 
Normal  is  the  eameet,  practical  work  /erformied  in  the  clae*  roam.  Those  who  attead 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  livirg  recommendaiioat 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used.  ^ 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  oor  catalogue  giving  full  particalsit 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  nddreaa. 

CALENDAR.— Winter  Term  will  open  November  13. 1877;  Spring  Tern,  Jsaasry 
S9, 1878;  Summer  Term,  April  15,  1878;  Short  Term,  July  i,  1878. 

9^  H..B.  BROWN,  Pcinc^. 


Purdue  University, 


This  Imtltiittoii  is  now  prorided  with  •iip«rior  accommodations,  both  for  Inttmctios 
and  bvardiog.  Ths  new  ballding,  recently  completed  and  famished,  contains  oommo- 
dioaa  rooms  for  recitation  and  lectures,  library,  cabinets,  chapel,  societies,  etc.  The 
departments  of  Natural  History,  Ohemistry,  Physics,  Engineering,  and  Indostrlal 
Art,  are  supplied  with  good  appliances  for  illastratien  and  practice. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  Thursday,  January  Sd,  and  continue  twelTe  weeks.  The 
■tadlee  pursued  by  the  several  classes  in  the  Academy  and  the  OoUege,  are  given  re- 
■peetiyely  on  pages  11  and  18  of  the  Annual  Register  or  Catalogue.  The  classes  have 
been  pursuing  most  of  the  designated  branches  one  term,  and  students  now  entering 
■honld  possess  attainments  higher  than  those  required  in  September  last. 

The  cost  ef  attending  Purdue  University  is  very  low.  The  Entrance  and  Incidental 
Jee  is  $6  a  term :  room,  heat,  and  light,  50  cents  a  week ;  and  table  board,  93.26  a 


A  Begister,  containing  full  information,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion. 

E.  E.  WHITE,  Peebidknt. 
1-lt 

Indiana  State  University, 


The  Winter  Term  of  the  University  will  open 
on  Thursday,  January  3, 1878. 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned.   ' 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,, Sec' Y. 

DscKMBU  19,  1877.  1- 

■  ^^^»^l       I  M.  ■M»«—..^»l«       ■■        MM        ■■■      ^—^—  ■—■■■■■     ■  ■  I.      a.    ■      I.      ■  >■■■  II  ■!  I  ■■    ■  ■■      ■■■■^  I.I    ■      ■       ■       ■!  I  11^ 

New  Books  for  Grammar  Schools  and  Academies 

BIT  O.  li-  HOTZE!. 

FIRST    IiESMONS     IN     PHYSIOLOGY. 

192  pages  and  over  40  Engravings.    Price  60  cents  for  introduction. 

FIRST  IiESSONS  IM  NATCRAL  PHIIiOSOPHT. 

176  pages  and  40  Engravings.    Price  65  cents  for  introduction. 

Th«  only  Elementary  "^orkt  of  the  kind  ;  written  eapeciaUy  for  the  Upper  Oracea  of 
our  Common  Schools,  after  years  of  experience  iu  thone  grades.  To  teachers  for  ex- 
amination, fifty  cents  each. 

IinelKiii'ii  Oerman  €)opy  Books,  6  Kos.    Sixty  cents  Dos.  for  Introduction. 

IjUel&ln'B  German  Primer.    Prioe  16  oents  for  introduction. 

Laeken*!!  German  Grammar.    Prioe  SO  oents  for  introdnotion. 

«^  Address  the  Central  Pnbiishing  0<A,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  1-lt 
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A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 


Webster's  Unabridged. 

itiihHl  bj  «.  A  C  MEKKIAM,  XirlDill^ld,  Mm.      Wimlj  IndonM 


if  mon  tbnu  ioo  vordi  ftnt 


Sblp,  OD  pftge  1' 


B»  ■bout  10^00  ■ 

Bubadlfi  (boat  lO* 

or  Diell 

™t».  1«77.  ThL , 


INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 


liBTIN.  D.  D.,  PrM 


Robon  Huckwell  Pror^Hor  of  tli«  One 

LEWIS  L.  BOaiRS,  Ta.  D., 
Pror,  of  LkilD  LaiigDfega  kod  LltvrHlDr* 

JOHN  OLABK  SIDPATH,  A.  v., 
PmrcHor  or  Iiflii«-I.>tirM  md  Uliior/ 

K>v  JOBN  E.  EABP,  A.  U.. 

Pror^Hor  Uddum  LkD^dAflap  and  Habcv 

Bin.  PATTKBSON  MoHDTT,  A.  U„ 


AblXAKDBB  HAKTIN,  D.  D 

BuriBon  ProlcHor  of  BIbUul  Litin 

JOHM  B.  D«Mr)Tr«,  A   8., 

TH08.  JirFBBSOH  BA38ETT.  A. 
lAKIB.  A.B.^ 

JIB 

■ore 

PT.  D.  D.  WHEXLEB.  U.  8 
BUANHEL  KAHQDI8, 


CouBSES  OF  STtmi.— Clamical,  Philosophical,  Biblical,  Eclectic 
TcriTiOH.— Frea  in  all  the  departniBiitfi  for  men  and  womsD. 
Tbb  Pkkpabatoby  Depabtmbkt,  m  reorganised,  oOen  ipeciat  tdvAS- 
lagM  to  stodenta  preparing  for  college  or  for  biuinen. 

Teaua  begin  Sept.  12,  1877 ;  January  2  and  April  8,  1878. 


r" 


The  Central  Normal  School 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

JLA-DOGA,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  IND. 


This  vigoroos  Institution  is  twics  as  large  as  last  year. 
Ths  Fibst  Edition  ot  ths  Sscond  Oataxoous  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

IHBISPITTABLB    FACm. 

I.  A  fcbool  must  be  tMtcd  br  the  ch»raoter  of  ita  work.  This  work  miiit  be  pr40- 
-tioal;  It  moHt  be  tboeovoh.  To  be  praetioal,  it  mn«t  be  •uited  to  the  dbhamos  oI  the 
men  »nd  to  the  nbbds  and  oapaoitibs  of  the  tavqwi.  To  be  thorough,  ft  mast  be 
AV ALTTio  and  STMTHBTio,  Mnrohing  and  exhaaetive,  enthneiaftie  aod  dnterminrd ;  it 
Boet  be  the  earnest,  hearty  effort  of  the  pupil,  directed  by  the  wisdom  and  stiipatiit 

of  a  HAONBTIO  TBAOHBR. 

II.  The  Central  Normal  does  Jnst  snch  work.  Its  pnpils  form  Its  Board  of  Kefer- 
eaoe. 

III.  If  yon  are  preparing  to  tench,  a  Professional  Oonrse  in  this  Institution  will  be 
inTalaable  to  yon.  Wny  ?  Beoanse  here  the  bbal  DirpiovLTiBs  and  qnestions  which 
perplex  CTery  teacher  are  satisfactorily  solved.  A  beaotifnl  and  logical,  bat  simple 
and  practical,  system  of  Didactics  is  presented  in  snch  a  way  as  to  attract  aod  fascin- 
ate CTen  the  careless  and  inattentlTS. 


lY.    The  range  of  classes  Is  so  great  that  a  pnpil  Is  sure  to  And  jnst  Ihe  grade  for  his 
adranoement. 

T.    The  Oommerclal  Department  is  thoronghly  eqaipped,  does  aotaal  business,  and 
has  a  large  and  increasing  attendance. 

▼I.    The  following  specialties  are  tanght  pbrb  of  extra  tuition:    Bloention,  Pen* 
■aoship.  Industrial  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and  Oerman. 

YII.    Economy  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  Institution.    A  large  m^ority  of  the  stu- 
dents haTe  made  their  own  money,  and  hence  have  no  inclination  to  be  extravagant. 

Tidtloii^  per  Term  of  11  weeks $8  00 

Room  Bent,  per  Term  of  11  weeks $4  40  to  $6  60 

Good  Table  Board,  per  week $1  75  to  $2  00 

Tbere  are  ■•  lB«ldeiit»la. 


SprlBiT  Term  eommenees Feb.  5,  1878. 

Sunmer  Term  eommenees April  28*  1878. 

normal  Instttnte  of  four  weeks  eommenees Jnlj  9,  1878. 

Anniul  Commeneement August  2,  1878. 

Teachers,  whose  schools  close  in  February  and  March,  should  not  wait  until  the 
opening  of  the  Summer  Term.  April  83.  They  can  enter  at  any  time.  New  classes  are 
ft^rmed  whencTer  necessary  Persons  wbo  desire  to  take  the  Teachers*  Course  can  take 
a  part,  fall  ost  ana  teach,  and  return  at  nny  time  and  complete  It. 

Tbaohbb,  your  money  has  been  earned  too  dearly  to  be  spent  for  that  which  is  not 
PBAOTiCAL.  Ton  want  something  that  you  can  apply  In  yonr  school  next  winter. 
This  you  can  obtain  most  surely  by  attending  an  Institution,  whose  teachers  are  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  you  and  yonr  work. 

For  Catalogue  and  f^Il  iQfpnmtiQn  ponoernlng  the  distlnctlTe  features  of  the  Central 
Nermal,  address 

W.  F.  HARPER,  Princxpai^ 


ANNOUNCEMEIIT. 


Mess.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragc*  &  Co.,  publishers  of  th^Eclectic  £aMaUi0nai  Stria, 
announce  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education,  that  they  have  added  tothdriist 

HOLBROOKES    GRAMMARS, 


Principal  of  the  National  Normal  School, 

•  PRICES. — Holbrook's  Training  Lessons,  Sample  copy  and  Introduction,  35  ceoti, 
Exchange  25  cents.  Holbrook's  Complete  English  Grammar,  Sample  copy  and  iotro 
duction,  55  cents.  Exchange,  40  cts.  These  two  volumes  cimprise  a  thorongh  and  com- 
plete system  for  teaching  English  Grammar. 

THE  TRAINING  LESSONS,  by  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  fully  developed  aad 
exemplified,  makes  the  first  study  of  Grammar  attractive  even  to  young  children,  and 
any  teacher  can,  by  following  the  method  presented,  carry  a  beginning  class  rapidly  for- 
ward into  all  the  distinctions  of  verbal  relations  and  sentential  structure,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  d<Hng  practical  work  in  composition.  As  an  elementary  book,  in  the 
hands  of  the  children,  it  makes  Grammar  more  interesting  than  any  other  study. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  contains  a  solution  of  every  synuctical  difficalxy 
in  the  language,  and,  with  a  full  index  and  table  of  contents,  such  solutions  can  be  eaaiy 
found  by  the  pupils  as  he  wants  them.  The  author  has  given  a  thoroughly  connstent 
and  satisfactory  disposition  of  infinitives  and  participles. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  contains,  in  twenty  pages,  an  exhaustive  exposi- 
tion of  the  analysis  of  the  English  sentence,  and  reduces  the  time  necessary  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  branch  from  many  sessions  to  a  few  weeks.  The  system  of  diagniu 
is  very  simple,  entirely  adequate,  and  logically,  very  beautiful. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

i9-2-t  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

HOUSTON'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHT, 

THE   LATEST  AND  BEST, 

Adopted  in  flceres  of  the  best  schools  in  Indiana  durinur  tkt  put 

Ihree  months, 

!•  the  realisation  of  what  a  text-book  on  this  subject  should  be.  It  is  just  siiohsbook 
as  has  long  been  nneded,  and  its  publication  supplies  a  long  felt  want.  Especisl  cut 
has  been  taken  and  no  expense  spared  to  bring  up  this  work  to  the  highest  poaoMe 
standard  of  exoellenoe.  New  features  have  been  introduced  which  will  Iw  apprwisted 
by  teachers.  With  it  the  sal^eot  can  be  mastered  in  less  time  than  with  any  otber  text 
book. 

Prloe,  $1.60.    To  teachers  for  examination»  $1.    Please  addreae 


1-lt 


ELDBBD6E  A  BBOTHEB, 
17  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 


NOfV  READY, 


msss.  lEssoss  nr  ehqusb, 

By  the  authors  of  "  Graded  Lessons  in  English^     A  sample  cq)y  sent  to 
Teachers  for  35  cents.  CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

ASRAM  Brown,  agent,  5  Barclay  st.  New  Yoik. 

56  Madison  st^  Chicago.  i-6t 


For 

75  c. 


L 


Sent 

Prepaid. 


Examination  and  other  items  in  ONE  BOOK  OF  EIGHTY  PAGES,  31x35  cm. 
Each  space  a  multiple  of  a  millim.  Heads  so  printed  that  there  may  be  shown,  at 
ONE  VIEW,  No.,  Name,  Class,  Where  Bom,  When  Bom,  Enrollment,  Age,  Punc- 
tuality, Regularity,  Deportment,  Detail,  Total,  Examination  in  Music,  Drawing,  Read- 
ng.  Orthography,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology  (will  an- 
swer for  Human  Physiology  or  other  branch  of  the  subject).  History,  Grammar,  Algebra, 
Average  Discipline,  Average  Examination,  General  Average,  Rank,  and  Remarks. 
There  are  also  nine  plain  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  such  written  heads  as  the  particular 
school  may  require. 

io-4t  H.  S.  McRAE  &  CO.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

LimHIHQ  iiisf  Til  TABLE. 


Something  new,  just  copyrighted.  The  World  Beaten  on  Interest.  This  Time  Table, 
copyrighted  as  a  Chart,  is  portable  for  the  pocket,  can  be  carried  round,  and  is  always 
ready  for  use.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  computation  of  Interest  that  the  Reaper 
and  Steam  Thrasher  of  to-day  do  to  the  ancient  sickle  and  flail. 

It  is  a  great  labor-saver,  and  infallible  for  all  practical  business  purposes.  It  requires 
no  scholarship  to  use  it;  any  one  who  can  multiply  can  use  it  just  as  correctly  as  an  ex- 
pert in  Banking.  Children  can  be  taught  to  work  by  it,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  arithmetic.  There  are  no  aliquot  parts,  proportions,  reductions  of 
time  to  days  or  months,  needed,  as  the  Chart  itself  furnishes  the  proper  multiplier  by 
inspection. 

It  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  calculating  interest,  as  it  dispenses  with  all  the 
Arithmetical  rules,  Lightning  Calculator,  smd  Ready  Reckoner  methods,  and  supersedes 
a  Book  of  Interest  Tables  about  zooo  per  cent,  because  it  is  universal  and  applies  alike  to 
all  Rates  Per  Cent  and  to  all  Times,  Years,  Months  and  Days  included. 

Said  Chart  is  accompanied  by  a  Supplement  giving  minute  instructions  for  its  use,  to 
which  is  added  the  Month  Method  fully  developed,  and  the  Day  Method  also. 

Price  per  copy,  including  Supplement,  25  cents,  postpaid  to  any  address.  Never  has 
there  been  so  much  new  knowledge  offered  to  the  public  for  so  small  a  sum;  it  will  repay 
the  purchaser  in  computing  interest  on  the  first  note. 

Most  liberal  inducements  are  offered  to  Agents.  Good  Agents  wanted  everywhere — ^it 
will  sell  anywhere,  in  town  or  country.  Every  County  Superintendent  and  Teacher 
should  send  for  a  sample  copy  and  take  an  Agency  for  it. 

For  terms,  address  the  Author,  Prof.  WM.  R.  NORRIS. 

ia.3t  ShelbyviUe,  Indiana. 

STRAIGHT-WOOD  FURKITURS. 

♦  •♦ 

Straight-wood    School    Desks, 


Recitation  Seats, 

Teacher's  Desks, 


Silicate  Slating, 

Maps,  Charts, 


Crayons, 
Globes, 


And  all  other  School  Supplies  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Our  Factory  is  in  full  running  order,  and  we  can  furnish  large  quantities  of  famiture 
at  short  notice.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  priett 
and  fuU  particulars  to  TEAL  &  PUTERBAUGH, 

7-tf  Greenfield^  Ind. 


EIDFATE'S  EISTOEIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
^lan.  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN*S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICE  LIST.  Introductory.    Exchange.    For  Exam's. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo.  |        $x.  15       |         $  .85        |        $1x0 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  la  mo.      |        $  -75        i         $  'So        1        I  .75 


Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators 

160,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  OfRcers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i.So 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 


W«  haT«  the  lanrest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  f  lad  to  send  ovr  Boathly 
hit  of  new  books  to  anj  one  aending  his  address. 


i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


nM«  f» 


INDIANA 

STATE  NOHMAL  SCHOOL. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

EitabMed  by  thi  fiEVSm  mm  of  thi  STATE  Of  IKOIAKA, 

For  the  special  purpose  of  iastrucung  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  Sute. 

QRADUAf  as  '•'°"  ™''  li?^i^5^^^^  ^°"*^=  DIPLOHA, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  Sute,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  difTerent  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.  S/teial  training  u  given  in  hahii*  of  study  and  tnsthods  of  invtsti- 
imiion. 

aSADTJATES  ABE  OOlOCANSDTa  FBOX  $50  TO  $150  FEB  XOKTH, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coinmon  schools.  The  Advanced 
Coarse  u  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  posiuons  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  22,  1877. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26,  1878. 
Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  21,  1878. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  TONES,  President. 


Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER 


B7  ALBfiBT  HABZ2TSSS,  LL  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  nnirenitj. 


Exchange  pricey  60  cents.     Introductum  price^  S4  cents. 


Thk  new  Lada  Reader  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  to  furnish  the  leaner 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latm. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  Itainutofu^ 
nish  the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Leaner,  Nslet, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English- Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  (bras, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discoorac,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  asd 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copies  for  Examination^  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descript/ye  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  etc. 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovlsod  la 

and  Mattor. 


ADDRESS 


D.  Applton.  A  Co.,  FubUsliers, 


lO-tf 


Or, 


C.  E.  LANE,  Qen'l  Agoat, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Agt 

Same  Address. 


r 


NORTHERN  INDIANA 


IfcJilimim? 


VALPABAISO, 


INDIANA. 


^€i4^€d/  o4^4^^}n€i^  <0<>hii<i^  ^4t 


e 


A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand,  we  have  decided  to  establish  a  Thorough  Classical  Df  • 
pwtnioiiL 

In  order  that  this  might  not  be  an  experiment,  we  have  secured  as  instructor, 

J{.  jf  •  Butvt^,  o/  Medina,  (dfm. 

a  teacher  6f  rare  ability,  ripe  experience,  and  wide- spread  reputation. 


ESPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AT  THE  NORMAL. 

I.    There  are  no  vacations  during  the  entire  year. 

n.  New  classes  are  organized,  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  diflferent  periods  during 
each  trrm. 

ni.  The  course  of  study  is  full  and  complete,  each  department  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
especially  trained  for  the  w^ork. 

IV.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  this  UNPARALLELED  INDUCEMENT.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER 
AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES,  BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH,  AND  ADVANCE 
AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE. 

V.  The  insbtution  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  completely  furnished  with  valuable 
apparatus,  geological  cabinet,  library,  etc.,  etc. 

VL    EXPENSES  ARE  LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNO. 

Seepages. 


Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 

B7  ALBEBT  HABZ2TSSS,  ZIL  D.,  Frofessor  in  Brown  TJniyendty. 


Exchange  pricey  60  cents.     Introdiutum  price^  S4  cents. 


Thk  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  tke  public  is  designed  to  furnish  the  leaner 
a  short,  casXi  ^nd  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  It  aims  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Lcanicr,  Nates, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English- Latin  Vocabulary. 


Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  foras, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  sad 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copies  far  Examinati4m^  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  etc 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Revlsod  In  Ho^ 

and  Matter. 


ADDRESS 


D.  Applton  A  Co.,  FublislierSy 


Or,  C.  E.  LANE,  Qon'i  Agent, 

1 1 7  SUtte  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Ag% 

lO-tf  Same  Address. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA 


tfcEimim$ 


VAIjVARAiao, 


iti$lmtb* 


INjDIANA. 


A  NEW  FEATURE. 


To  meet  the  fprowing  demsuid,  we  have  decided  to  establish  a  Thorough  ClUtiCOi  Do- 

partmont. 

In  order  that  this  mtg^ht  not  be  an  experiment,  we  have  secured  as  instructor, 

J{,  jf  •  6utpm,  o/  Jftedinu,  (t>im. 

a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  ripe  experience,  and  wide- spread  reputation. 


ESPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AT  THE  NORMAL. 

I.    There  ere  no  vecatlont  during  the  entire  year. 

n.  New  classes  are  organized,  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  diflferent  periods  during 
each  term. 

III.  The  course  of  study  is  full  and  complete,  each  department  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
especially  trained  for  the  work. 

IV.  Tlie  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  this  UNPARALLELED  INDUCEMENT.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER 
AT  ANY  TIME.  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES,  BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH.  AND  ADVANCE 
AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE. 

V.  The  institution  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  completely  furnished  with  valuable 
apparatus,  geological  cabinet,  library,  etc.,  etc. 

VI.  EXPENSES  ARE  LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNO. 

See  i»age  8. 


HIDFATH'S  HISTOEIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
^lan.  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  iUustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICE  LIST.  Introductory.    Exchange.     For  Exam'n. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo.  |        $z.x5       |         $.85        |        $1.00 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  za  mo.     |        $  .75        i         $  -So       I        I  .75 

EndorsMl  as  THE  BEST  by  Educaters  awarjfwliar*. 

160,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAM  LING, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Cents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

~  TO  te-A-cs:ers- 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-scAco/  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

We  hare  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  i^kul  to  send  oar  noathly 
Hst  of  new  books  to  any  one  sendisf  his  address. 

i-tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


INDIANA 

STATE  ISTOHMAL  SCHOOL. 


UTB, 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

ErtabMid  by  tbi  fiEHmi  ASSEXSl?  of  thi  STATE  OT IKOIAHA. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  iastructiot^  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  State. 

GRADUAf  as  ^^^^  ™''IM^i^r;f''^  ^°'"^''  DIPLOHA, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  Sute,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  tne  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.  Sp§cial  training  is  given  in  habit*  of  study  and  mtthcds  of  invssH- 
gatipH. 

aEADUATES  ABE  OOIOIANDDTQ  FBOX  $50  TO  $150  FSB  XOKTH, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The^  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly (}ualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coiumon  schools.  The  Advanced 
Coarse  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  22,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26,  1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  21,  1878. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  TONES,  President. 


Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 


B7  ALBfiBT  HABOnSSS,  LL  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  Uniyendtj. 


Rxchttnge  price,  60  cents.     Introduction  price ^  84  cents. 


Thk  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  tke  public  is  designed  to  furnish  the  leumr 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  auid  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Compoation.  Itainnto  far- 
nish  the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  Item- 
prises  Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Netei, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  forai, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  sad 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copies  for  Examination,  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  etc 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Revlsod  la 

and  Mattor. 


ADDRESS 


D.  Applton.  A  Co^  Publishers, 


lO-tf 


Or, 


C.  E.  LANE,  Qon'i  Agoal, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Ag% 

Same  Addms. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA 


lfcJilimitt$$ 


VALPABAISO, 


INDIANA. 


A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  meet  the  ip'owin^  demand,  we  have  decided  to  establish  a  Thorough  Classical  Ds< 
partmtiit 

In  order  that  this  might  not  be  an  experiment,  we  have  secured  as  instructof, 

a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  ripe  experience,  and  wide-  spread  reputation. 


ESPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AT  THE  NORMAL. 

I.    There  are  no  vacations  during  the  entire  year. 

n.  New  classes  are  organized,  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  diflferent  periods  during 
each  term. 

III.  The  course  of  study  is  full  and  complete,  each  department  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
especially  trained  for  the  work. 

IV.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  this  UNPARALLELED  INDUCEMENT.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER 
AT  ANY  TIME.  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES,  BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH,  AND  ADVANCE 
AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE. 

V.  The  institution  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  completely  furnished  with  valuable 
apparatus,  geological  cabinet,  library,  etc.,  etc. 

VL    EXPENSES  ARE  LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNO. 

See  i»ago  8. 


^ 


Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER. 


B7  ALBfiBT  EAfiZNESSi  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brovn  Unirendtj. 


Exch€tnge  price^  60  cents.     Introduction  pricCy  84  ccnU. 


The  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  tke  public  is  designed  to  furnish  the  learner 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  It  aims  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  con- 
prises  Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Nete, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English- Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  foras, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  asd 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copies  for  Examtnatum^  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descript/ye  Circulars  giving  courses  m  Latin,  etc 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovlood  la  Mwp 

and  Matter. 


ADDRESS 


D.  Applton.  A  Co^  Publishers, 


Or, 


lo-tf 


C.  E.  LANE,  Qen'l  Agoat, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Ag% 

Same  Address. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA 


lfcj|ltt$ltt$$$ 


VALPARAISO, 


INDIANA. 
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A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  meet  the  i^owing  demand,  we  have  decided  to  establish  a  Thorough  ClltSicai  Do- 
portMonL 

In  order  that  this  mip^ht  not  be  an  experiment,  we  have  secured  as  instructoi:, 

a  teacher  6f  rare  ability,  ripe  experience,  and  wide- spread  reputation. 


ESPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AT  THE  NORMAL. 

I.    Thoro  aro  no  vacations  during  tho  entiro  yoar. 

n.  New  classes  are  organized,  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during 
each  term. 

IIL  The  course  of  study  is  full  and  complete,  each  department  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
especially  trained  for  the  work. 

IV.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that 
we  ore  prepared  to  offer  this  UNPARALLELED  INOUCEMENT.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER 
AT  ANY  TIME.  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES,  BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH,  AND  ADVANCE 
AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE. 

V.  The  institution  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  completely  furnished  with  valuable 
apparatxu»,  geological  cabinet,  library,  etc.,  etc. 

VI.  EXPENSES  ARE  LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNO. 

Soo  iwgo  8, 


CALENDAR  I878-70. 

Sprins:  term  will  open  January  J9,  and  continue  11  weeks. 

Summer  term  will  open  April  16,  and  continue  1 1  weeks. 
Review  term  will  open  July  a,  and  continue  6  weeks. 

Fall  term  will  open  August  37,  and  continue  11  weeks. 

Winter  term  will  open  November  13,  and  continue  11  weeks. 

The  institution  was  organized  September  i^  1873,  with  ^K  in  attendance.    The 
term  enrollment  during  the  present  year  is   aoout  950,  while  the  term  enrollment  will 
much  greater.    The  school  has  continued  in  rapid  regular  growth  from  its  omgaization  to 
to  the  present  time. 

To  the  thinking  mind  this  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  accomplished  at  this  school 
meets  the  wants  of  the  times  ;  yet  those  unacquainted  with  the  worlcings  of  the  school 
attribute  this  wonderful  growth  to  the  superior  aoCOmiROdatlont  afforded  ;  the  flrest 
reduction  of  expenses  ;  extensive  advertising,  &c.,  &c.  Surely  this  cannot  be  true.  Sup- 
pose the  accommodations  are  superior  ;  the  expenses  lOSS  thin  It  My  othcV  tchool  :  the 
advertising  extensive  ;  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the  instruction  to  be  inferior, 
how  soon  would  the  schoOl  be  a  wreck  I  The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  institution  is 
the  earnest,  practical  work  performed  in  the  class-room.  Those  who  attend  the  school 
get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  living  recommendaUons  of  the  ellcleRCy 

of  the  methods  used. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  presented  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages.  Students  desir- 
ing to  take  the  full  course  will  follow  the  order  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary  that  thev 
remain  consecutive  years,  as  the  classes  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  drop  out  and 
teach  a  term,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  return  and  take  up  his  studies  just  where  he 
left  off,  without  any  inconvenience  wnatever. 

HOW  ALL    MAY    BE    ACCOMMODATED    WITH    JUST    SUCH 

CLASSES  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE. 

There  are  beginning,  advanced,  review,  and  regular  classes  formed  each  term.  Tlie 
regular  classes  are  designed  for  those  desiring  to  complete  the  course. 

It  is  a  well  known  tact,  however,  that  a  very  feru  comparatively  ever  take  a  regular 
course  at  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  le&ming.  There  are  thousands  of  young  people 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  in  school,  and  desire  to  rsvxxw  their  stlijies  or  pur- 
sue certain  branches  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  certain  work.  To  accommodate 
this  most  numerous  class,  we  have  established  Beginnings  Advanced^  and  Review  classes, 
which  are  organized  every  term  in  each  of  the  branches.    The  classes  are  so  arranged  that 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

and  find  classes  suited  to  their  wants.  This  makes  it  a  very  convenient  school  for  tracrkrs. 
No  matter  when  their  schools  may  close^  they  can  come  to  the  Normal  and  bb  accommo- 

DATKD. 

All  who  enter  the  school  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  stadlos  and  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated  at  any  time. 

ARE  NOT  THE  CLASSES  NECESSARILY  LARGE? 

This  is  a  question  which  frequently  comes  to  us.  We  reply  that  we  have  an  eUfundance 
of  room.    The  teaching  force  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  attendance. 

NO  CLASS  EXCEPTING  THE  QRAMMAR  CLASSES  EXCEEDS  SIXTY  IN  NUMBER. 

which  IS  considered  by  a  majority  of  educators  the  proper  number  for  one  teacher.  Many 
of  the  classes,  however,  have  a  much  smaller  number  tnan  this.  The  Grammar  classes  are 
so  conducted  that  the  larger  they  are,  the  better  the  work  accomplished. 
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BACKWARD  OR  TIMID  STUDENTS." 


Many  suppose  that  "Backward  Students*'  will  not  have  equal  opportunities  with  those 
who  are  more  •* Forward,"  or  have  more  "Confidence"  in  themselves.  At  the  Normal 
this  difficulty  is  carefully  guarded.  Those  who  are  "  Timid  "  receive  the  most  careful  att«m- 
tion.  They  are  called  upon  to  recite  often,  and  by  this  means  usually  become  first  in  their 
classes. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

PREPARATORY.— This  is  designed  to  receive  students  of  any  age,  and  at  any  stage  of 
advancement.  Parents  need  entertain  no  fears  that  their  children  will  not  be  accommo- 
dated, as  the  only  preparation  neccssarv  before  entering  the  School  is,  that  the  student  be 
able  to  read  in  common  school  books.     We  begin  with  priinury  classes. 

TEACHERS.— The  constant  demand  for  well  trained  teachers,  requires  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  this  department.  The  most  prominent  objections,  urged  oy  teachers  agamst 
Ine  course  pursued  in  most  of  our  schools  and  academies,  are — ist  They  are  held  back  in 
their  classes  on  account  of  those  less  advanced  and  less  interested  in  their  studies,  and. 
They  have  not  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  studies.  3d.  The  recitations  are  too 
shortt 


^^HIIVE  YOy  SEEN  THEM? 


OR  HISTORICAL  GAMES  WITH  CARDS 

oiN"  TBCEi  i3:isa?oaEe.'32"  OIF*  THE  xrisria?EiD  st^a-tes* 


7ive   Sditiozis    SaTre    Been    Fubllslisd. 

The/  have  been  Bold  in  every  State  in  the  Uuioii,  and  every  Territory  except  Alaska. 

Thousands  of  teachers  have  testified  to  the   benefits  they 

have  received  from  them. 

The  children  are  delighted  vnth  them,  and  are  thus  induced  to  sttidy  History  with  new  zeal, 

MlffflflKT    TiniTB  ^^^^^^  often  banga  heavily  upon  botb  teacber  and  pupil  is 
xiUUn     nU U 11  passed  pleaiiantly  nnd  profitaoly  in  playing  tbe  Historical  t 
Gsjnes,  amd  searching  the  books  for  events  suggested  on  the  cards. 

CJin  they  be  used  proStably  in  the  School  Room? 

They  certainly  can.  Many  of  tbe  games  are  only  varieties  in  the  TOPlculi 
METHOD  of  recitation.  This  variety  constitutes  tbe  game,  keeps  up  tbe  interest, 
gives  greater  freedom  of  speech  and  reaches  more  pleasantly  the  same  end  that  is 
attained  V)y  the  ordinary  recitation. 

Tliere  are  twenty  games.  Not  difficult  to  learn.  They  impress  historical  events  and 
dates  upon  the  mind.  

What  do  those  say  that  have  used  them  ?    Here  it  is. 

TEACilERS. 

'They  act  like  a  charni  with  laj  history  class." 

"  They  retluec  hir.tory  to  a  system." 

"  I  aaethem  in  my  history  class  with  good  results." 

**Th6y  eoabied  mo  tffget  100  poreent  in   history 
Vhen  I  was  examinod." 

**  I  can't  afford  to  be  without  them  while  I  teach 
Matory.*' 

PAHENTS. 

*That  is  what  I  call  profitable  amusement." 
"  I  always  had  th»  diifereat  wars  mixed  up  in  my 
■ind«  bat  this  brings  them  out  ri^;ht. 
**  I  noTor  before  could  remember  dates." 

CHILDREN. 

**  They  are  twenty  times  as  good  as  Authors'  Cards, 
ir  we  can  play  that  game  and  umeteen  others." 

**  I  hare  leartte<l  more  history  from  these  Cards  in 
eToninci  ih-«n  in  a  month's  residing." 


•THE  PRESS. 

Wc  are  certain  that  people  are  not  generally  aware 
oftho  amusement  and  iiidiruetion  to  be  found  in 
games  with  Historic  Card.-«,  elso  the  present  edition 
would  be  exhausted  in  a  month.— PubuIIjcpublican. 

A  capital  set  of  Historic  Car-^s— twenty  games  in 
one— cuiiihiniiig  instruction  and  amusement.*— Mich- 
igan Teachki:.  ' 

No  one  who  has  to  do  with  children  can  iUTeet 
seTcnty-fire  cpius  in  niiy  better  way  ibr  amusement 
than  in  purch:i>>ing  a  set  of  these  cards. — ^N.  Y.  Edu- 
cational Jouknal 

They  seem  to  he  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.->NA- 
TiONAL  Teach  I.R. 

Thoy  are  nn  iutrenlotis  method  of  combining  pleas- 
ure und  study  .—Ikuiana  School  Jouknal. 

The  most  vnluable  cards  I  have  met  uithare  the 
••U.'ipi  to  History."— Laksixo  (Mrcn.)  Kepublicam. 

Ai»o  favorab'y  iiotlcfv.l  by  the  Pennsrlvonia  School 
Journal.  Ultlo'  lii  f.  Work  A  Piny, and  many  others. 


."^liere  Can  T}x&y  be  Had? 

A  box  cuutaining  a  full  Bet  (60j  of  the  Cards,  with  directions  for  playing  all  the 
will  be  sent  by  mail  for  75  cents. 

Address 

D.  ECKL£Y  HUNTER,  Blootnington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


"SlllI 


«'WS/*«./n«»«b'*ti*'t«r«%«'M*««r«k«"t«f«k#'M*«^i'*»4*»f««w 


OBJECT  LESSOITS 


PBIAllY  AEITHMEffl  Al  fflVENTIYE  DRAm, 

For  the  use  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools,  Kindergartens  and  FamilieSi 


n**»%«»«»<H,#«»J»l,#n<»M«»**»»#«»<H»nMM,»«»|»»,'«U 


BY   D.  ECKLEY   HUNTER 

Formerly  Sup't  Public  Schools,  Princeton,  Ind. 


■»«*<*«.^ni*w*k4*«»>n<*««/H4*<.*«k4nk#n4>v»i««fsi*»a 


rhey  Show  to  the  Eye  of  the  Child  that  Every  HUNDBED  is 
,  xoade  up  of  TEN    TENS,  and  every  TEN  of  TEN  TTNTKI 


H*»W»«*<M,l«k*«W'n**».»S*H^»U»M«M»«,#«u»*«r»«»%»#S 


This  is  not  a  New  Book,  but  a  SET  OF  OBJECTS,  with  suggestions  as*  to  their 
s%y  for  illustrating  Notation  and  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplicatioa 
nd  Division  ;  also  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  and  Percentage. 

The  same  objects  may  be  used  to  make  numerous  forms,  some  of  which  are  givea 
1  the  book  of  directions.  These  may  constitute  Drawing  Lessons,  and  will  stimu* 
ite  the  inventive  powers  of  the  children,  and  furnish  valuable  employment  for  all 
rimary  classes,  whether  in  graded  or  ungraded  schools. 

JB9*  They  are  9o  Light  that  fifty  children  can  use  them  on  their  Desks  wiihoui  makings 
oise  that  uxnUd  disturb  a  class  when  reciting. 

A  set  consists  of  l^US  little  round  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  matchy  bnt 
yice  as  long,  and  123  small  rubber  rings.  The  Sticks  are  arranged  in  packages  of  fou^ 
nd  the  tens  are  arranged  in  packages  of  hundreds, 

THE  sohooxj  :R(Dai^  is  the  test. 


"  Yi'tr  Object  Lessons  are  invaluable.  Their  iisos 
tiltipiy.  Oil r  toacheri*  ur-o  them  every  day,  and  an 
,p«neiic'!  office  years  in  their  u?«o.  has  convinced  mc 
at  Mooth(>r  i-*ve'8inient  for  appHntus  isaseconom- 
il/'_I>.  i>.  Blakuman,  Sup't  UelphiPub.  Schools. 

;"I  am  satisfied  the  principle  is  correct.  T>rawing 
ould  be  in  all  our  public  schools,  and  so  way  ofput* 
ig  it  there  will  bo  more  eflectiTc  than  simple  means 
;o  this."— O.  W.  Hoss,  Ex-Sup't  Public  Jnstruction, 


"  I  have  used  them  with  c)aiu«s.  and  hare  fbaad 
them  such  excellent  help  that  I  beartil/  recomineiid 
t  bum  to  others."— AVMA  M.  TiLSUN.  Indianapolis. 

••  The  Inventive  Drawinp,  works  like  a  charm,  the 
children  are  delighted  with  it." — ^Minesva  BbCK- 
WITH,  Peru,  Indn 

"  I  have  used  the  "  Object  Lessons  "  fire  years,  )o 
Primary  and  Intermediate  grades.  I  would  haxdlj 
know  what  to  do  without  them."— Akita  GabwooX)^ 
BooneviUe.  Ind. 


itf<ttfH^if*i«ni<«i^i«iM*M*ii««i<n)fi|intii|tfnir«iin«fiuMiitMnifti<ni<nan» 

Ho   Primary  '  School  should  be  without  thsm  I 

A  FULL  SEP,  with  directions  for  use,  packed  in  a  box  and  sent  hj  mail  for 
fTE  DOLLAR.    One  dozen  boxes,  by  express,  $9. 

'A  Sample  Box  sent  by  mail  for  examination  for  GO  cents. 

Address,  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER,  Bloomingtoo,  MoDroe  Co..  lodiaoa. 


The  Largest  Uontial  School 


VALPARAISO,  -  -  .  .  INDUI^IIA. 


♦»♦ 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  and  Business  Institute  has 
outlived  the  "  Hard  Times,"  has  erected  many  new  buildings,  has  supplied  every  conve- 
nience necessary,  isfree  of  debt,  and  now  prepared  to  offer  greater  inducements  than  at 
any  previous  time. 

THE   FALL  TERM  OPENED  WITH  AN  ATTENCENCE  OF  276 

MORE  THAN  ANY  PREVIOUS  YEAR« 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Normal: 

I.  STUDENTii  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Our 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu- 
dent  is  certain  to  And  the  very  grade  he  may  wish.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
sever  heard  a  complaint.  11.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  Sa,4o per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MA  Y  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  extra  ckarre% 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  REVIEIV  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  tcachcra  and  those 
who  have  hut  a  ahort  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers'  Claas  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  no  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocution  and 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
4M  the  faciUHet  offered  by  any  0/  our  Institutionx  0/  LtAming^  and  the  above  named 
expense  covers  ail.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  EverV  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besiaes  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
dty.  One  of  $ia,ooo  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $zo,ooo  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  every  want  of  the  student 
thus  far  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  nock  in  and  find  the 
inatruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  sicret  0/  the 
Normal  is  the  earnest,  practical  work  per/ormed  in  the  class  lootn.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  livi  g  recommendations 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaetion  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  oar  catalogue  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

CALENDAR.- Winter  Term  will  open  November  13.  1877;  Spring  Term,  January 
39.  1878;  Summer  Term,  April  15,  1878;  Short  Term,  July  i,  1878. 

l-tf  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 

B 


The  Central  Normal  School 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

LADOGA,  MTONTGOMERY  CO.,  IND. 


This  vigorous  Institution  is  twice  as  large  as  last  year. 
'^  The  First  Edition  of  the  Second  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

IBTDIfiPITTABLE    FACTS. 

I.  A  flcbool  mast  be  t««Ud  by  the  charftoter  of  Its  work.  This  work  mast  be  rtkc- 
TiOAt;  it  must  be  THoaouoH.  To  be  pr»cttG»l,  U  must  be  svfted  to  th«  DKMiiros  of  tbe 
timrVi  anri  to  the  nbbds  and  oapacitibs  of  the  taught.  To  be  thoroogh,  ft  moatbs 
ANALYTIC  and  RTHTBiTio.  searoblDg  and  ezhaaetlfe,  enthnsiastio  and  determiofd ;  it 
mupt  bn  ihH  earnHRt,  hearty  effort  of  the  pupil,  directed  by  the  wisdom  and  stipatbt 

of  a  NAONBTIO  TBACMBB. 

II.  The  Central  Normal  doee  Jnst  sach  work.  Ita  papfla  form  Ita  Board  of  Refer- 
ence. 

III.  If  yon  are  preparing  to  te%ch,  a  Profeealoaal  Oonr«a  in  tfali  Inatitation  will  be 
invHlnable  to  yon.  Wny  ?  BecAnee  here  the  bcal  divpicultibb  and  qaestions  vhicb 
pprplcx  eT  ry  tenrhfr  are  satisfactorily  aolved.  A  beaatlfnl  and  logfcai,  bai  sinpla 
and  practical,  tiy  stem  of  Didactics  Ib  preaented  In  eoeh  a  way  aa  to  attract  and  fasda- 
ate  rT«n  the  carel<*B8  and  inattentiTe. 

IV.  The  range  of  cla^aeB  fi  so  great  that  a  pupil  li  sure  to  find  Joat  Iha  grade  for  bis 
advanccmnnt. 

V. '  The  Commercial  Department:  is  thoroughly  equipped,  does  aotnal  buBlaeet,  aad 
has  a  Inrice  aud  increasing  attendance. 

YI.  The  fiMowIng  Bpeclalties  are  taught  frrb  of  extra  tnitloii:  Elocution,  Pta- 
manithip.  luduatrlal  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and  German. 

VII.  Bconomy  In  a  leading  feature  of  the  Institution.  A  large  m^ority  of  th^  sta- 
dents  have  made  their  own  money,  and  hence  hare  no  inclination  to  be  eztravaganc. 

Tuition,  per  Term  of  11  weeks $8  00 

Boom  Rent,  per  Term  of  11  weeks $4  40  to  $6  CO 

Good  Table  Board,  per  week $1  75  to  $2  00 

Tb^re  are  no  Ineldentals. 


Spring  Term  commences Feb.  5,  1878. 

Summer  Term  commences April  23,  1878* 

Normal  IiiHtitnte  of  fonr  weeks  commences.. Joly  9,  1878. 

Annual  Commencement Angrast  2,  1878. 

Teachers,  who«e  schoolB  close  In  Ffbrnary  and  March,  should  not  waft  until  the 
op<*i')ng  of  th**  Summ*r  Term.  April  23.  They  can  enter  at  any  time.  New  ciaaaes are 
furmed  whenever  neresxary  Persons  who  desin-  to  take  the  Teachers*  Conrae  can  take 
a  part,  fall  out  anu  teach,  and  return  at  nny  time  and  complete  it. 

Tbaonrb,  your  money  has  been  earned  too  dearly  to  be  spent  for  that  which  Is  nut 
PBACTiOsL  T>  n  want  something  that  yon  can  appit  in  your  school  next  winter. 
Thip  you  can  obtain  most  anrely  by  attending  an  institution,  whose  teacberB  are  m 
pet  feet  sympnthy  with  you  and  your  work. 

ror  G<«talogne  and  (bll  information  coDoernlng  tbe  dlBtlnctlTe  featureaof  theCenlra 
Normal,  address 

W.  F.  HARPER,  Principal, 
1-: 
c 


3^0X%X%ZS*S 


1I&ETNIH6  INTEREST  TIME  TABLE. 


Something  new,  just  copyrighted.  The  Worid  Beaten  on  Interest  This  Time  Table, 
copyrighted  as  a  Chart,  is  portable  for  the  pocket,  call  be  carried  round,  and  is  always 
ready  for  use.  It  bears  the  same  reUtion  to  the  computatien  of  Interest  that  the  Reaper 
and  Steam  Thrasher  of  to-day  do  to  the  ancient  sickle  and  flaiL 

It  is  a  great  labor-saver,  and  infallible  for  all  practical  business  purposes.  It  requires 
no  scholarship  to  use  it;  any  one  who  can  multiply  can  use  it  just  as  correctly  as  an  ex- 
pert in  Banking.  Children  can  be  taught  to  work  by' it,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  fba- 
damental  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  are  no  ahquot  parts,  proportions,  xeductions  of 
time  to  days  or  months,  needed,  as  the  Chart  itself  furnishes  the  proper  multiplier  by 
inspection. 

It  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  calculating  interest,  as  it  dispenses  with  all  the 
Arithmetical  rules,  Lightning  Calculator,  and  Ready  Reckoner  methods,  and  supersedes 
a  Book  of  Interest  Tables  about  looo  per  cent,  because  it  is  universal  and  applief  alike  to 
all  Rates  Per  Cent  and  to  all  Times,  Years,  Months  and  Days  included. 

Said  Chart  is  accompanied  by  a  Supplement  giving  minute  instructions  for  its  use,  to 
which  is  added  the  Month  Method  fully  developed,  and  the  Day  Method  also. 

Price  per  copy,  including  Supplement,  95  cents,  postpaid  to  any  address.  Never  has 
there  been  so  much  new  knowledge  offered  to  the  public  for  so  small  a  sum;  it  will  repay 
the  purchaser  in  computing  interest  on  the  first  note. 

Most  liberal  inducements  are  offered  to  Agents.  Good  Agents  wanted  everywhere — it 
will  sell  anywhere,  in  town  or  country.  Every  County  Superintendent  and  Teacher 
should  send  for  a  sample  copy  and  take  an  Agency  for  it. 

For  terms,  address  the  Author,  Prof.  WM.  R.  NORRIS. 

i«.3t Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

"STRAIQHT-WOOD   FURNITURE. 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

Recitation  Stats,  Silicate  Slating,  Crayons, 

Teacher^ s  Desks,  Maps,  Charts,  Glo^s, 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Our  Factory  Vi  in  full  runmng  order,  and  we  can  furnish  large  Quantities  of  furniture 
at  short  notice.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  SAVE  MONEY  by  writiog  for  /rrW# 
and  full  particulars  to  TEAL  &  PUTERBAUGH, 

7-tf  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Indiana  State  University, 


The  Winter  Term  of  the  University  will  open 
on  Thursday,  January  3, 1878. 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

DsoBMBsm  19, 1S77.  1- 


NEW  IAN6UA6E  SERIES. 


^he  publishers  cordially  invite  the  attention  of  Teachere  and  Boards  of 
Education  to  Prof.  Swinton's  course  of  training  in  the  English  Language,  as 
now  embodied  in  Harper's  "  New  Language  Series."  The  books  of  the 
new  series  and  their  relation  to  the  old  are  herewith  presented: 

Lan^naff  6  f      ^^^  ''^rinur'  •  o/  the  new  series  is  the  same 

Prhnor  I  ^  ^^^  ^^^  *  Primer;'  no  modification  having 

rrimer.  \^  ^^^^  found  necessary. 


New  Lan- 
guage Lessona 


< 


This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  *-' Language  Les- 
sons:' While  retaining  the  vitalizing  fea- 
tures of  the  latter  work,  the  new  manual  is 
much  more  systematic  in  its  development^  and 
presents  the  subject  in  thorough  text-hook 
form. 


New  TSng-  f       ^"  ^  ^^^^  ^^  entirely  new  book,  filling 

Y  \^  n  A  ^^  place  of  the  *^  Progressive  Grammar  J*  on 

JlSn  Itrammar.    (^  ^^,.^^  ,y  ^^  ^  marked  improvement 

Umst  9olinril       f      The  "JVew  School  Composition**  is  a  revision 

<  of  the  **  School  Composition**  in  the  old  series, 
GOmpOSlUOn.       (  with  many  improvements  in  detaU, 


The  several  books  of  the  series  will  be  furnished  at  the  following  rates : 

Mailing  Price.        lot.  Kz. 

LANGUAGE    PRIMER 35  cents.  22  cents.  18  cents. 

NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 50     «       28        "  22    *' 

NEW  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR 70    "      45        "  35    *' 

NEW  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION 44     '«       28        "  22    « 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR  and  SCHOOL  \ 
COMPOSITION  in  one  volume ||5i  00    "60        «    45    " 

E 


FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

The  series  in  three  books  will  commend  itself  by  its  complete- 
ness and  economy.  Those  teachers  who  desire  a  two  book 
course  will  find  their  wish  fully  met  in  the  *'New  Language 
Lessons,''  and  **New  Grammar  and  Composition." 

For  District  Schools 

The  **New  Language  Lessons"  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
furnish  all  that  is  required  for  training  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition. 

i^*  IVe  invite  special  attention  to  tJu  remarkable  merits  of  tJiis 
intermediate  book  of  the  Language  Series. 

The  system  of  language  training  embodied  in  Harper's  Lan- 
guage Series  is  the  greatest  success  in  the  history  of  educational 
literature.  It  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language  in  our  common  schools. 

The  re-modeling  and  partial  re-writing  of  the  series  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  its  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  new 
courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  books  now  form  a  closely  connected 
series,  embodying  a  progressive  course  of  development,  the 
outlines  of  which  may  be  thus  set  forth : 

1.  Language  Primer — ladcinXy practice. 

2.  New  Language  Lesson — theory  and  practice  (i.  e.  gram- 
mar and  composition)  in  about  equal  proportions. 

3.  New  English  Grammar  and  New  School  Composition — 
the  two  studies  differentiated,  but  simultaneously  pursued. 


'The  publishers  continue  to  furnish  the  ''Language  Les- 
sons," "Progressive  Grammar,"  and  "School  Composition"  of 
the  old  series. 

To  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  gave  the  Language  Series  a 
reception  exceptional  in  the  history  of  text-books,  the  New  Lan- 
guage Series  is  submitted  as  being  more  worthy  of  their  accept- 
ance, and  a  nearer  approach  to  their  ideal. 

Correspondence  regarding  copies  for  examination,  terras  of 
introduction,  etc.,  is  solicited. 

EABPEB  h  BBOTBSBS,  Publi^en, 
Address,  FriBkUn  Sqtiarti  Kew  York. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis.  2-tf 


aiiUKllHTABY  CmOKUTBT  AND  TBiaOHOKSTBT. 

Wbol«Mle  prioe,  Si  .08;  fatrodnotion  price,  90  oentf ;  exehanie  piic«,  flSeeit* 
Adopted  May  10, 1877,  for  all  the  BIgh  Sobooli  ia  the  Olty  of  Chicago ;  Angvst  7, 1877 
for  the  Otty  of  Oolambne,  Ohio ;  alio  adopted  for  eoTea  of  the  el^t  High  Schoole  o 
the  City  of  Boeton. 

The  deoflnetry  and  TrlgoDometry  are  aleo  pnhlUhed  In  eeparate  Tolnniee  for  oeovf 
Dienoe  of  sehooli  reqairioK  bat  one  of  the  eubjecte.  Wholeeale  price  of  each  TolaB* 
72  cents ;  Introdaotlon  price,  80  eente ;  ezehaDge  prioe,  46  cents. 

BBADBUBY'8  BATON'S  ALOBBBA.  Wholeeale  price,  90  cenU;  intro 
dnctioa  price,  76  oente;  ezchanii^e  price,  66  cents.  Adopted  for  ezclnelve  nee  is  tb 
Hiirh  School!  of  the  City  of  Boeton. 

The  aboTe  worki  bare  been  adopted  and  are  need  in  citlee  of  New  Inglaad  alone  ag- 
gregating more  than  flve^izths  of  the  total  city  popnlatlona. 

BBADBUBY'B  UHIVBBBITT  GBOKBTBT.  Wholeeale  priee.  |1.28 : 
latrodnction  price.  81.07;  exchange  price,  80  oente.  Designed  for  Gollegee  and  for 
Academies,  and  Bigh  Schoole  of  the  higher  grade.    Jnst  pnbliahed. 

BATON'S  ABITHMBTIOB.  Ixchahoi  Pricbs  —Primary,  12  cents;  Bl#. 
meats,  20  cents;  Oommon  School,  42  cents;  Intellectnal,  18  cents;  High  Bcbool, 
66cente. 

Baton's  Arithmetics  make  a  complete  practical  coarse  for  schools  of  all  grad^ 
They  are  the  only  series  used  in  the  Boston  sebools,  and  are  the  leading  series  In  Hev 
England,  and  very  ezteaelTely  need  thronghont  the  country. 

*«*  Specimen  eoplee  of  theee  works  eent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  exchange  price. 

The  following  Standard  Worke  sent  by  mall,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price : 

GUSHINO'8  Mannal  of  Parliamentary  Practice.  Gnshing's  Manual  le  anthority 
thronghont  the  United  Statee,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Germany  and  France,  where 
it  is  largely  need.  It  has  recently  been  rerised  and  improTod  by  Hob.  Bdmuad  L. 
Gashing.    Price,  76  cents. 

GONSTITnTION  OP  TEC  UNITBD  STATES  and  Declaration  of  Independeaee. 
In  a  neat  and  compact  form.    Price,  26  cents. 

THB  TOUMO  HOUSBKEEPBB'S  PEIBND.  By  Mrs.  Gorneline.  A  standard  work 
and  eetabllshed  favorite.  A  reliable  and  complete  cook  book  and  gnido  for  the  ditice 
of  the  hoisekeeper.    Prioe,  $1.60.    InterleaTcd,  f8.S6. 

THOMPSON,  BBOWN  A  OO., 
2-1t  83  Hawley  Street,  Boston 

CLARK  &  M AYNARD 


NOfy  READ  Y, 

EiGBSB  LEssoirs  m  mausB, 

By  the  authors  of  '*  Graded  Lessons  in  English^^     A  sample  co|>y  sent  to 
Teachers  for  35  cents.  CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

Abram  Brown,  agent,  5  Barclay  st.  New  YocIl 

56  Madison  si.,  Chicago.  i-6t 

IrOUirG  10i^~A2TD  "WOMI^^ 

\iriSHING  to  learn  Telegraphing  and  Uke  GOOD  SITUATIONS  on  the  hneajpsT- 
'  ^"  ing  from  $60  to  $too  per  month,  should  attend  the  largest  and  only  practical  TEL- 
EGRAPH INSTITUTE  in  the  West,  and  the  only  one  connected  with  the  leadiag 
Telegraph  Companies  in  the  United  States.  Those  wishing  to  learn  Telegrsphiac 
should  address,  with  stamp, 

Indianapolis  Telegraph  Institute,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


T  ARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  in  the  country.  YOUNG  MEN  wishing 
'-'  good  situations  in  business  should  attend  this  College.  Finest  PENMAN  in  the 
United  States  employed  in  this  School.  Economical  arrangements  for  boarding  stndeats. 
For  circulars  and  line  specimens  of  writing,  address,  with  stamp, 

ZOSRITJSK  &  QOODZEiEt, 

INDIANAPOLIS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INDIANA 

STATE  ITOIIMAL  SCHOOL. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

EiUbliikid  bj  tki  ftOmL  mm  of  Oi  STATE  OF  miAVA, 

For  the  special  purpose  of  iastnictiDg  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  State. 

QRADUATSS  ™°«  ™"  IfeSSi^^'^if "^  ^°'"^^''  DIPLOMA, 

Which  is,  hy  law  of  the  State,  eqnivaleat  to  a  Stato  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organixed. 
Special  attentum  is  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  shillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the' critic  teacher.    S^eeuU  trmining  u  giotn  in  kmhiU  •/  atudy  and  mttkods  of  investi- 


OBAOVATSS  ABI  OOKlUKBim  FBOK  |50  TO  |U0  FIB  XOMTB, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The  Advanced 
Coarse  u  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 

aro    XaexcldL*sD.tfla 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  22,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26,  1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  21,  1878. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  TONES,  President. 

H 


HIBFATH'S  HISTORIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Introductory. 

Exchange. 

For  Kxam'D. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo. 

1        $i.'S       1 
1        *  .75        1 

$.85        1 
$.50        I 

$1.00 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  la  mo. 

».7S 

Endorsed  m  THE  WEST  by  EtfvMtors 

150,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School   Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps»  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BRbTHERS  &  CO..  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke.  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {/or  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  lr.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  moDtlily 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bo^veseiy  Sto'uvaarb  &  Co., 

i-tf       I  18  West  Washington  Street 


Sarknoss's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARI?. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER 


By  ALSEBT  BABOESS,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  Unberslty. 


Exchange  price,  6o  cents.     Introduction  price^  84  cents. 


Thb  new  Latin  Reader  sow  oSete4  to  the  public  Is  dttigned  to  furnish  the  learner 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  It  aims  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Netes, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  forms, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  and 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copus  for  Examination^  60  cents. 


Send  for  DescHptive  Circulars  gmng  courses  m  Laiin,  etc. 


CORNELL'S  OEOORAPHICS,  Thorotaghly  RaiTlMd  In  llapi 

•■d  llafl«r. 


ADDRESS 


D.Appltondk  Oe-ylHibllsliers, 


Or,  C.  E.  LAfME,  Om-I  Agent, 

117  Statt  Street,  Chicago,  III, 

O.  B.  VEAZEY,  Tmv-g  Ag% 

lO-tf  J  ^'  «  Sam<  Address, 


Bntler'g  Literary  SelectJons. "  1 0X10" 

"T^a-UmM-T^n"  B«iM.  For  Dedumtion  mH  R«ilii«»-  Mo.1,  niutdUii.-n-  , 
No.  2.  Aug.  '77— No.  3,  Jiny.'  187*.  Narly  soo  pats  tlich.  100  B«l  Tiling.  «  Prc«  al  , 
VfiH  in  eadi  bonk,  Sundard  icJecDDM.  Pleaunc  wi«y.  JudiciauSimnecman.  AltEnui  Rol.  I 
en.  FavoriU  Speakcn.  "The  nrv  crsm  ofold  limes,  otdbooVs.  cJdMen£."  "lamddi^iudni  ' 
Ihe-'Ten-timH-Ten"  Stria.  Iliuhe  very  beM  lhiii«rf  iht  kindixtaBI."  Pri««  «..  Clort.j^a 
Thret  boola— Not,  t,  i  a  ;— pcntpjid.  jijo.   J.K.  Butter  JiCo.,  FWlS<l»lphi*.P». 

ilen&BTlTftnU  ^^ol  JonntaL— officu  orc>nDcp..ofp.d.iiciD>Hii« 

-  "    - ih.in,iUlhM"SchoolEconoii,y,"M«hod!ofl«nua™." 

CUTO  pp.  to  Volunie.  Oloict:  School  Soofi  or  Hywm  od  , 
»py,EDCn.     Annual  Muiic.PutSufmlrfUHn.  ID  fit.  Si^ 

ItUXOaateX    SohOOlUottO*!.— D«»n»yoarSch«|.foon..  TUcitM«<<«^| 


"WortbUnUmaBUMirCOBL"  "Nccdnl  Enryvhen."  PiTCe.^l.lO,  poMp^lL  Fi 
ilaglc  Ki.  omptclil  nui  inquanlllr,  Addrai  J.  K.  Bntlai  ft  tio-,  Plillad«lplii>.  Fil 
Penn>y1viinlmSonc^«Uon.  iiiOctaTo  P»a.  im  Soon  and  Hymia;  W^nh  aad  HiU.  I 
rDcEiaminaiion.  30CU.  Scnct  ic.  lunp  for  TVWnnli.     ].  P.  McCukey.  I^aeaMcr,  h.   . 

WHBRB  Wm.  TOn  SPEND  TOUR  SDHHER? 


I,  OonwpoadaBti,  Ogyy- 


Indianapolis  Business  College  and  Telegraph  Institute. 


HlnTilffnpklBC,  udptu  oSca  pa jIb(  fU  ts  IW  »■ 
wHk«-  BourM  Id  ogr  Hona>l  iMtllBU  si  PmbibiMt  u<     I 

l^r  RecoUect,  we  atsist  ail  worthy  graduaUi  to  situations. 

riHH  latum,  with  lUnp,  ISr  tall  IkfarBatlaa, 

EOUUrSB  ft  OOODISB. 

3  St  IMPHMAPOLia,  IBDIAB*- 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

^ftn  CMtirelj  MW  pro««BS.^As  slaiple  u  dnple  ad4ttl««. 

U^  and  Kconuaended  by  over  iwo  hundred  High  Schooli  uid  CoU^b 
in  the  Noithweit 

Send  lot  Circular  describing  ibe  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

\-fx  506  Manhfield  Ave^  Chioieo,  IlL 


NEW  LAN6UA6E  SERIES. 


The  system  of  language  training  embodied  in  Harper's  Lan- 
guage Series  is  the  greatest  success  in  the  history  of  educational 
literature.  It  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language  in  our  common  schools. 

The  re-modeling  and  partial  re-writing  of  the  series  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  its  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  new 
courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  books  now  form  a  closely  connected 
series,  embodying  a  progressive  course  of  development,  the 
oudines  of  which  may  be  thus  set  forth : 

1.  Language  Primer — mainly  firacftce, 

2.  New  Language  Lesson — tAeory  and  practice  (i.  e.  gram- 
mar and  composition)  in  about  equal  proportions. 

3.  New  English  Grammar  and  New  School  Composition — 
the  two  studies  differentiated,  but  simultaneously  pursued. 


From  the  Hon  G.  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature^  State 

University, 

I  have  examined  Swinton's  New  English  Grammar  with  some 
care  and  much  interest  To  state  its  qualities  in  general,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  hng  step  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the 
Grammar  of  our  language.  The  simplifying  consists  in  several 
things:  in  clearness  and  brevity  of  definition;  in  pruning  or 
discarding  old  forms;  in  "Topical  Analysis."  By  means  of 
this  last,  twenty  pages  are  boiled  down  to  one. 

His  discussions  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  clear,  discrimi- 
nating, and  just.  To  instance  a  single  example,  the  division  of 
Etymology  into  ''Grammatical"  and  "Historical"  is  happy  and 
just.  This  book  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  fail  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  learning  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 


The  several  books  of  this  series  will  be  furnished  at  very  low 
rates  for  introduction  or  examition.     Address, 

3-tf        B  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION. 


AUTHOR   OF 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION." 

And  Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature  in  /Hinds  College,    ' 

Will  open  at  Tftcksonville,  Illinois,  June  lo,  1878,  &  ten-weeks'  school  in  Elocntkm  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  Teachers  of  Elocntiaa  and 
Dramatic  Readers.  No  subject  demands  more  attention  than  OnU  Reading,  No  teach- 
ers are  so  difficult  to  procure. 

Richard  Grant  Wkxlt  says,  of  teachers  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Oral  Readias, 
how  many  may  be  found  in  our  public  or  private  schools  T 

Henry  Ward  Beecker  says,  *'  Training  in  this  department  is  the  great  want  o£  the 
day." 

Ftvm  Andrew  D.  Wkiif,  LL.  />.,  President  Cornell  Untversity.-^Trof.  S.  S.  Uamiirs 
exercises  for  developing  ttie  voice  and  inculcating  its  right  tone,  cannot,  I  think  be  sur- 
passed. A.  D.  Whitb,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  S87X. 

From  the  Christian  Union  {Henry  Ward  Beecket^e  P«^P^\  ^ov-  »,  i*7«- — Profcnso? 
Hamill  has  given  us,  in  the  Science  of  Elocution,  the  most  valuable  matter,  with  a  better 
classification  than  we  remember  to  have  seen.  «  *  «  •  « 

From  y.  B.  Peasleey  Superintenaent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Prof.  Hamill  is  oae 
of  the  few  who  have  reduced  Elocution  to  a  science.  His  teaching  is  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic. His  instruction  to  the  intermediate  teachers  has  elevated  the  reading  in  these 
schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  Prof.  Hamill  was  not  retained  in  the  High 
Schools. 

From  B.  W.  Coy,  Prin.  Hughes'  High  School.  Cincinnati.-^Proi.  S.  S.  Hamirs  work 
with  us  has  been  eminently  successful  and  satisfactory.  As  a  class  teacher,  he  hjis  mo 
superior.  In  his  instruction  he  is  thorough,  systemic  and  practical.  We  regret  that  he 
has  been  led  to  decline  a  re-appointment  here.  E.  W.  Cot. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  and  for  practical  course.    Send  for  circulars.  3~3< 


CLARK  &  MAYNARD 


Publish  Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories  and  Historical  Readers; 

Thomson's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebra; 

Keetel's  French  Course ; 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and  and  Higher  Lessons  in 

English ; 
Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 
Henderson's  Test- Words  in  English  Orthography,  etc.,  etc. 

For  catalogue  and  terms  for  introduction,  which  are  very  liberal,  addree 
the  publishers,  or  Abram  Brown,  agent. 

3-tf  46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Frankfort  and  Zokomo  Railroad. 

Passenger  trains  arrive  at  Kokomo  at  12:49  p.  M.,  and  at  8:20  P.  M.     They 
leave  Kokomo  at  7:00  a.  m^  and  3:30  p.  M. 

Trains  leave  Frankfort  at  Ii:cx3  A.  M.,  and  at  7:00  P.  M.     They  arrizte  at 
Frankfort  at  8:20  A.  M.,  and  at  5:14  P.  M. 

Close  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  with  the  L.  M.  &  B.  R.  R.  for  La- 
fayette, and  with  the  L.  C.  &  S.  W.  for  Crawfordsville  and  Terre  Haute. 

The  12:49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  south. 

Trains  leaving  Peru  at  1:50  p.  M.,  and  at  5:37  A.  M.,  and  the  train  leaying^ 
Indianapolis  at  12:25  p.  M.,  make  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort. 

Trains  run  by  Indianapolis  time.  E.  Y.  COMSTOCIC, 

3-tf  Sup't,  Frankfort. 
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l:TORRXS*a 


Linse  iHTEmT  time  table. 


Somethi&c  new,  Just  oopyrighted.  The  Worid  Beaten  on  Interest.  This  Time  Table, 
copyrichted  as  a  Chart,  is  poruble  for  the  pocket,  can  be  carried  round,  and  is  always 
ready  for  use.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  computation  of  Interest  that  the  Reaper 
and  Steam  Thrasher  of  tOHlay  do  to  the  andeat  sickle  and  flaiL 

It  is  a  great  labor-sarer,  and  infallible  for  all  practical  business  purposes.  It  requires 
no  scholarship  to  use  it;  any  one  who  can  multiply  can  use  it  Just  as  correctly  as  an  ex- 
pert in  Banking.  Children  can  be  taught  to  work  by  it,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  fun- 
dammitii  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  are  no  aliquot  pans,  proportions,  reductions  of 
time  to  days  or  months,  needed,  as  the  Chart  itself  furnishes  the  proper  multiplier  by 


It  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  calcolating  interest,  as  it  dispenses  with  all  the 
Arithmetical  rules.  Lightning  Calculator,  and  Ready  Reckoner  methods,  and  supersedes 
a  Book  of  Interest  Tables  about  looo  per  cent,  because  it  is  universal  and  applies  alike  to 
all  Rates  Per  Cent  and  to  all  Times,  Years,  Months  and  Days  included. 

Said  Chart  is  accompanied  by  a  Supplement  giving  minute  instructions  for  its  use,  to 
which  is  added  the  Month  Method  fully  developed,  and  the  Day  Method  also. 

Price  per  copy,  including  Supplement,  as  cents,  postpaid  to  any  address.  Never  has 
there  been  so  much  new  knowledge  offered  to  the  public  for  so  small  a  sum;  it  will  repay 
the  purchaser  in  computing  interest  on  the  first  note. 

Most  liberal  inducemenu  are  offered  to  Agents.  Good  Agents  wanted  everywhere  it 
wiQ  sell  anywhere,  in  town  or  country.  Every  County  Superintendent  and  Teacher 
should  send  for  a  sample  copy  aad  take  an  Agency  for  it. 

For  terms,  address  the  Author,  Prof.  WM.  R.  NORRIS. 

ia.3t  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

~STRAiaHT-WOOD  FURNITURS. 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

RecUatum  Seats,  SUicaU  Slatmg,  Crayons^ 

Teaehif^i  Desks,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes, 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  famished  on  short  notice. 

Our  Factory  is  in  full  running  order,  and  we  can  furnish  large  ouaatities  of  ftimiture 
at  short  notice.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  8AVB  MONBY  by  writing  for  prieet 
and  fuU  particulars  to  TEAL  ft  PUTERBAUGH, 

fjd  Greenfield,  Ind. 

--  ■■  ,  ■..,,■.     - .., .-  ■       . 

Indiana  State  University, 


The  >Vinter  Term  of  the  University  will  open 
on  Thursday,  January  8, 1878. 

For  Cfttaloguet  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  SecW. 

DMnuaa  19, 1877.  X- 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


PBOGRESSIVE,  PRACTICAL  POPUUR. 


The  new  and  st&ndard  text-books  of  the 

are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  famished 
al  the  lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  E«l«Ctlc  EducaliOlMll   S>rl««  represents  the  most  recent 

and  popular  advances  in  educational  methods ;  the  authors  are  practical 
teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience;  and 
the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school  room,  as  evidenced  by  their  long 
continued  use  where  adopted.     The  Eclectic  Series  includes 


McGuffley's  RecuUrs  and  Speller. 
Rays  New  Arithmetics, 
Rays  New  Algebras. 
Rays  Higher  MathenuUics, 
Harvey  s  Language  Lessons, 
Harvey s  English  Grammars, 
Hobrook^s  Normal  Series  of   Gram- 
mars, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 
VenabWs  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer's  General  History. 
Thalheimef^s  Historical  Series. 
Brown^s  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Norton* s  Physics  and  Nat,  Philosophy, 
Kidds  Elocution  and  Rhet,  Reader, 


Harvey  s  Graded  School  Readers, 
Whitens  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 
Schuylei's  Complete  Algdnn. 
Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  GraduaL 
Bartholomew's  Ccesai^s  Gallic  War. 
Lhiffefs  French  Method. 
Duffets  French  Literature. 
Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 
Andrru^s  Manual  of  the  CotutOu- 

tion, 
Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric. 
Gow^s  Morals  and  Manners. 
Payne's  School  Supervision. 
Kiddle's  How  To  Teach. 


Etc.    Etc.    Etc, 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies  for 
first  introduction  into  schools. 

*rice  lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


Van  Antwerp^  Bragg^  &  Co*^ 
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Successors  to  WILSON,  HINKLB,  A  CO. 


The  Largest  Uormal  School 


^m 


VALPARAISO,  ....  INDIANA. 


♦•» 


THB  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  and  Bunnest  Institute  has 
outlived  the  "  Hard  Times,"  has  erected  many  new  buildings,  has  supplied  every  conve- 
nience necessary,  isfree  of  debt,  and  now  prepared  to  offer  greater  inducements  than  at 
any  previous  time. 

THE  FALL  TERM  OP£im»  WITH  AN  ATTENCENCE*  OF  275 

MOKE  THAN  ANT  PKEYIOUS  TEAR. 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Normal: 

I.  STUDENTly  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
STUDIES.  AND  ADl^ANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Our 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu- 
dent is  certain  to  find  the  very  grade  he  may  wish.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
never  heard  a  complaint.  11.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnuhed  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $2.40  per  week.  IH.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER^ 
CIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  extra  chaivet 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  REVIEW  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers'  Class  affords  advan- 
tages  found  at  no  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocution  and 
VocaX  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
aii  the  /dciHtie*  offered  by  any  of  our  Inettiutions  of  Learning,  and  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
dty.  One  of  $ia,ooo  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $10,000  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  everr  want  of  the  student 
thus  far  be  supplied^  every 'oonvenience  offered,  let  the  students  nock  in  and  find  the 
histruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  secret  of  the 
Normal  is  the  earnest,  ^radical  worJk  performed  in  the  class  roam.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  Uvbg  recommendations 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  oar  catalogue  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

CALBNDAR.— V^inter  Term  will  open  November  13. 1877;  Spring  Term,  January 
29,  X878;  Summer  Term,  April  15, 1878;  Short  Term,  July  x,  1878. 

34f  H4B.  BROWN,  Priacipal. 
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The  Central  Normal  School 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTXTUTE. 

LADOGA,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  IND. 


This  yigoroui  Institation  is  TWicx  as  large  as  last  year. 
Ths  Fibst  Edition  or  thx  Ssgond  Cataloovs  is  now  ready  Ibr 
dirtributiozu 

nrompvTABiJB  faota. 

I.  A  (Mhool  mutt  be  tasted  by  the  ehanoter  of  its  work.  This  work  most  be  pbac- 
noAt ;  it  m«st  be  thobovoh.  To  be  praottMl,  it  mast  bo  svitsd  to  the  »■«▲■»■  of  tta 
Tixss  And  to  the  mmds  »nd  oapaoitiks  of  the  tavoht.  To  be  thoroogh,  it  as  oat  bo 
▲1IA.LTTI0  snd  STNTBBTio,  Bearchlng  »tid  exbaostive,  eothnsiastie  and  detormf d«4  ;  tt 
amst  be  the  earnest,  hesrtj  effort  of  the  pvfiii,  dlreoted  bj  the  wusom  Mut  st watkt 

of  »  XAOllBnO  TBAOHBK. 


II.  The  Oentml  Normal  does  Just  svch  woric.    Its  pvpils  form  its  Board  of 
sBce. 

III.  If  TOB  mre  prepariBK  to  tesoh.  »  ProfessioBBl  Oosrse  la  this  iBstitntton  win  bo 
ioTBlBBble  to  yoB.  Why  ?  BecBOse  nere  the  bba&  dxttioultibs  »Bd  qBestloBB  whicb 
perplex  erery  teseher  »re  SBtlsfsctorilj  solred.  A  boBBtiftel  Bod  losiosl,  bat  bI^iAb 
BBd  prBOtioBl,  system  of  DidBOties  is  pressBted  in  soch  b  wbj  bs  to  BttrMt  and  fbaote- 
Bte  even  the  OBreless  Bad  inBtteative. 

lY .  The  rBBge  of  diBSses  is  so  great  that  b  papil  Is  sare  to  Had  Jost  the  grade  Ibr  hia 
BdrBBoemeat. 

T.    The  CtommerciBl  Department  Is  thorooghly  equipped,  doss  aetaal  baslaeas 
has  a  larice  and  inoreasing  attendaBoe. 

Tl.    The  fbllowiag  speoialties  are  taaght  rBBB  of  extra  taltion :    Wooiitton. 
manship,  Indastrlal  Drawing,  Yooal  Mnsio  aad  German. 

YII.    BooBomy  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  lostitntlon.    A  large  minority  of  thB  at«- 
dente  hare  made  their  owa  moaey,  aod  henoe  have  no  inoUnation  to  be  extraTBgaat. 

Tnitioii^  per  Tent  of  11  weeks ^ ^...$8  00 

Boom  Rent,  per  Term  of  11  weeks ^ $4  40  to  06  M 

€k>od  Table  Board,  per  week $1  75  to  02  00 


Sprlnflr  Term  eommences Feb*  5,  1879. 

Summer  Term  eonunenoes April  28*  187S. 

Normal  Institnte  of  four  weeks  commences.. Jnly  9,  1878. 

Annnal  Commencement Anirost  2, 1878. 

Teaehers,  whose  schools  close  in  Febmarj  and  March,  shonld  not  wait  BBtll  tbe 
openlBg  of  the  Summer  Term,  April  SS.  Tliey  ean  enter  at  bbjt  time.  New  nlsmw  8tf« 
ft^roMd  wheaeTipr  neoessarj  Persona  who  desire  to  toke  the  Teaehers*  Ooorse  oan  tmMsm 
a  part,  fall  oat  and  teaeh,  aad  retnrn  at  bb j  time  and  compete  it. 


Tbaombb,  jonr  money  has  been  earned  too  dearlj  to  be  spent  for  that  which  te 
nAOViOAL.    Ton  want  something  that  job  cbb  apvlt  Ib  jonr  s^ool  next  wimoor 
This  7on  can  obtain  most  snreljr  bj  attending  aa  inatitntiont  whose 
perlbet  sympathy  with  yon  aad  yonr  work. 


ror  Oatalogne  and  ftell  information  ooneeming  the  distlBctlTe  fbatorvs  ef  Ihs 

W.  F.  HARPER,  PwNOPAi^ 
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INDIANA 

STATE  UOHMAL  SCHOOL 


♦#♦■ 


•  •• 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

bUUiilud  bj  tlu  SSMAL  mm  of  tlu  STATS  OT  mom 

For  tiM  ■pacial  i^wrpoM  of  iastnictimf  and  tniiuDC  (prepariiiff)  toochen  for  the  Pub- 
lic School!  of  the  Stato. 

aSADUATBS  "°"  ™^ffe^,^i^"  «'"'^'»  DIPLOMA, 

Which  i«,  by  law  of  the  State,  equiTalent  to  a  Sute  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Bveiy  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 
Special  attention  ia  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  frades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  skillful  and  eacperienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
obaenre  accurately,  and  then  to  niana|;e  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.    S^^eeimi  inUmiuf  u  ghun  iVs  hmhii*  ff  Hmdy  and  nutit^d*  ff  inotsH' 


oMBQjawa  ABi.ooucAmmi}  nunc  teo  to  neo  fib  wnriB, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Klementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Bementary  Course  is  desined  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coiiimoa  schools.  The  Advanced 
Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  anv  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  32,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26,  1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  21,  1878. 

Far  farther  infefmatioa  address 

WM.  A.  TONES,  President. 


HIBFATH'S  HISTOHIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  ComprehensiTe 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  TMey  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICE  LIST.  Introductory.    Exckaace.     For  Exam's. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo.  |        $1.15       |         $.85        |        $1.00 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  xa  mo.     |        $  .75        |         $  .50       |        f  .75 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  ovorysrhoro. 

150,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  PhiladelpUa. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merchazit  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  FurnisMng  CJoods^  Trunfcs  &  Yaliises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I* 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i'5Q 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  onr  moBthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bom-eoa,  Steixrar^  &  Co., 

i-tf       I  18  West  Washington  StreeL 


Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 


By  AIiBIBT  HATHTNliSg,  LL.  S.,  ProfeBsor  in  Brovn  Unlyenltj. 


Exchange  pricey  60  cents,     Iniroductum  price,  84  cents. 


Ths  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  tke  public  is  designed  to  furnish  the  learner 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  It  aims  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  rolume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Bxerdses  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Netes, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Fart  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  forms, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  and 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Coptes  for  JExaminatiffn,  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  etc. 


CORNELL'S  OEOORAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovlsod  In  Hops 

•nd  ■otter. 


ADDRESS    DeApplton  A  Co.,Publls]ieps, 

Or,  C.  E.  LANE,  Oon'l  Agont, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trov'g  Ag% 

iQ-tf  J  Same  Address, 


BnUT'B  XAterary  S<l«ctlOB».  "lOXlO" 

Th* -T«i  tlmaa  Tan- Sanaa.  Dn)|i»dii>ruu  ■DPubUcudPrinuSdKxk.aAi 
flulbn.udwTtulMr-iIlEtk.udbytbaFuijTrtrBldc.  Sitila]  by  1^  Priadp^  dTsh  d 
our lewllag  Hiah  Schveb,  ■  tackct  of  mon  ikui  Twciiit  Vtan  upcricnc*.  Thiaa  l<riiiii1iM» 
tbuftr  <HiKd,  tach  CDDIaislHuaoflbcBal  Tliiin  in  PnK  ud  Vcnc  viibu  iKtfaodkc 
CaBpflet,B.uvarilicDbciucranirilcSelcaiOB>railloininc  RudlD(i  intheScttil  iw, 
■nd  olhcn  Ihc  Spaccha  tlul  bsy>  by  ■  ion  of  <»l>iicl  cboiBi  for  DHlamatlaD  Dar-  Tb*  Hr 
enlbooki  u«  fiued  InattracdTtMylc.^^oQdpaMr^haDdMnic  typ*  jndratfrfiiiiT^^^M^a— and 
m  npidly  cnwinc  in  liim  wlita  UKben,  kIuhiIi,  ud  (EBEiml  mden.  Tbcr  coatiim  u  pcroB. 
nor*  Dumr  tlun  iDV  ochar  Scrta  Id  tha  auirkct,  mud  need  only  be  scoi  and  cxnHincd  »  i^^ 
moil  &vi>nUe endonement.  The  TbrH  MuDbanwUlbtKBLpoMpud^MHTaddnfarOH 
PolUr.    Send  Tor  Cirtultr  of  Conimii.  J.  g.  BntlarfcCo..  P*-"— '-'r*"-   **- 

rnnaTlTuila  Soliool  Journal.— oscui  oisini>t^orpidAcii 
EdiiEiniyiiuieSupt.  J.  P.Wlckenluin,uidi<ir'>Si:hiiolE(imBy,"  McA   '     ~ 
nc  Volume  tO.    OnriparDyal  ocuropp.  ts  VoIubw.  ChgicoSdwgl  Si 
monlb.  Eumiudon  LUH-     bpccinKa  copT,io  Ctt-     Annual  lluuc- 
icriptjom bttin qiarnrlr.  PriCB,ti.yi.      J-g.  WlCfcaaJM*! 

itaaouter  Sshool  IfottoM. — 'iiKh(oodm.y  bedoKudbM^iain- 
ilj^  uoni  OHle  b*  huiEiug  ipprDpriau  Molioa  on  [he  nlli  of  Ibe  Scbeel-KmB." — ''1  pK  Tk 

ordered  BLottoe*  for  th'^ir  fTKimi.  Obe  hu  ihe  LnncBBter  Moudc,i  the  odtcr  »  USatat  hl  Ivey 
nnKhpnIerUM  I^BCUtei."— So  uy  tnchcn,  nn(l4,40OSea  hnie  eltady  been  mid.  Tk$H 
«npriHaT«nl**C*rdt,  bat  R,  R.  boud,  of  (DDduHudiniDodlype.  Sad  far  C^iiAl 
Pnec.H.iOLOnUrihro'bootjtllera,  orfrom  J.H.Bntla»  fcCe.,y*''''-''-'r*^~-^^ 
PuiMjrlvaslK  Sons  Coilectlaa.  mOcuvo  Puo.  ii*  Soin  ud  Hymn ;  Wonk  ud  M_fc. 
Far  EMmlnaUoii.gaea.  Send  «■  ilMmi  far  Th^VorJi-     J.P.  McC— h«r.  L.aDcutar.  Pi 

WHSBE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  YODE  SDMHBR? 

Prapara  fiir  bsaliuai  u  Boak-Kaapan,  T*la(npb  OpalMon,  0omapaa4aaM,  C«H 

Indianapolis  Business  College  and  Telegraph  lnstitut«. 


•rfHatfxoraisblw 
*•  «u  —an  yoa  |l«>  ta  (IW  pat  moBik. 

19*  JiecolUct,  we  assist  all  worthy  graduates  to  siiuatuHS. 

Plaua  addraaa,  Mtk  aUnp,  for  fall  iBfOtmilloa, 

KOBBHXB  ft  OOODIXB, 

I  n  INDIAHAPOLll.  IITDUSA. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

%jtia.  endrcl;  new  proecM.    As  ilfflple  u  stMple  »ddltlM. 

Used  uid  rerammeDded  hf  over  two  bnndred  Higb  Schoob  tnd  CoUcga 
In  the  NoithweiC. 

Send  for  Clicutar  docribing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HIU, 

i_6,  ^ so6  Mmbfield  AvCt  Chic«to>  ffl. 


^^The  Standard  School  Geography  of  Indiana'' 

INDIANA  EDITION 

OF 

TBE   ECLECTIC  -  GEOGRAPHIES. 

THE  \OICE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  find  the  Eclectic  Geographies  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
pressure  for  time,  economy,  and  practical  excellence. — Sup't  Phelps,  Reming- 
ton. 

I  know  of  no  other  work  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased. — Sup't  Cooper, 
Richmond. 

Have  proved  to  be  the  delight  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. — Sup*t  Kummer, 
South  Bend. 

Without  a  rival. — County  Sup*t  Dobson. 

Deserve  to  take  the  leading  place. — Sqp't  Hunt,  Spencer. 

Almost  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. — J.  P.  Funk,  Corydon. 

Far  superior  to  any  other  series. — Sup't  Everman,  Camden. 

Of  superior  excellence  in  every  respect. — County  Sup't  Marlow. 

The  best  I  have  yet  examined. — Sup't  Royer,  Monticello. 

Best  adapted  to,the  wants  of  schools. — G.  B.  Irwin,  Naples. 

The  nearest  perfection  of  any  I  ever  saw. — Allen  Moore,  Washington. 

The  best. — L.  E.  Lander,  Prin«,  Rossville. 

I  tlilnk  we^  %x%  safe  in  Mjlog  It  If  the  bett.— Fret.  Pruner,  HarttTille  Uiii?«rilt7. 

Th«  Indian*  Geographj  plsoes  them  beyond  the  reach  of  rivAls.— Go.  8ap*t  Danben- 
■eyer. 

UnheeitatiBglj  prooonnoe  them  superior  to  any  other.— A.  J.  Statler,  Ft.  Wayne. 

The  beet  suited  to  ovr  wants.    Unanimensly  adopted.—Go.  8ap*t  Thomffson. 

The  best.— Snp't  Legg,  Marion. 

Mo  other  geography  of  which  I  hare  any  knowledge  can  equal  them.— 8np*t  Trisler, 
-  I^wrencebnrg. 

Meet  complete  and  accurate  geography  of  the  State  I  hare  seen.— 8ap*t  Stent,  North 
Yernon. 

The  best  on  STery  point.- Co.  8ap*t  Ewlog. 

A  long  step  in  adTance  of  anything  else  of  the  kind.— Dr.  Hendersout  Salem. 

Mo  other  geography  has  met  my  wants  eo  fully,  either  in  the  library  or  the  school 
room.- 8up*t  Wilkinson,  Bowling  Green. 

The  beet  published  in  the  United  Statee.  Have  seen  nothing  eqnal  to  the  map  and 
text  of  Indiana.— Co.  8up*t  Chrisler. 

The  meet  thorough  course  as  well  as  the  cheapest.— Co.  8up*t  Norton. 

I  feel  a  Jast  pride  In  conceding  to  it  a  superiority  over  all  its  competitors.— Oeuaty 
8op*t  Springstnn. 

Board  adopted  the  Bclectlc  Oeographiee,  belleTlng  them  to  be  the  very  best.— County 
8ap*t  Beckathorn. 

An  examination  ought  to  convince  any  teacher  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  system. 

The  mape  are  the  best.— J.  C.  Chilton,  Prln.i  Orleans. 

I  like  it  the  beet.— M.  B.  Smallwood,  Prin.,  tfarrodsburg. 

Boporior  in  many  respects.  Used  in  onr  Normal  Department  with  entire  satisfao- 
tlon  —Prof.  Beat  tie,  Bedford  College.  , 

The  best  ever  offered  — C.  Whltted,  Prln.,  Owentburg. 
Certainly  ahead  of  all  other*  in  every  respect  — 8ep*t  Oerr,  Adams. 
I  am  certain  they  are  ahead  of  any  others.— J.  8.  Snarkey,  Prin.,  New  Haven. 
Superior  to  any  other.— Prof.  Hongbton,  State  University. 
The  beet  in  all  respects.— B.  W.  Pearson,  Prin.,  Mexico. 
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Eclectic  Geographies — Indiana  Edition. 


I  regard  them  as  the  best,  having  used  them  for  some  time. — Superintendent 
Britton. 

A  household  necessity. — Co.  Sup't  Caress; 

Unequaled  in  elegance,  clearness,  and  simplicity. — Snp't  Roth. 

The  best  I  have  examined.— T.  M.  Tincher,  Stilesville. 

The  Eclectic  Geographies  are  the  best  I  have  examined. — ^J.  M.  Haskins, 
Troy. 

The  best  I  have  ever  taught. — A.  J.  Shields,  Solsberry. 

Give  universal  satisfaction. — J.  M.  Crawford,  Warsaw. 

SarpatMs  all  others  I  have  ttsed.— W.  B.  Utincle,  Center  Point. 

8ap«rior  to  any  others  I  have  examined. — L.  L.  Harbangh,  Zanearllle. 

Th«  best  I  have  examined  or  nsed.— 8np*t  Hartford,  Vevay. 

The  most  complete  coarse  I  have  met  with.— B.  Oampbell,  Bowling  Green. 

The  most  accurate  and  applicable  to  mod«rn  methods  of  toaohing. — Snp't  McOce. 

We  find  lo  two  books  more  than  we  formerly  had  in  five. — Snp't  Dnnkle,  Vernon. 

This  snrely  combines  erery  possible  element  of  attraction  and  merit.— Snp*t  French, 
Danville. 

HaTo  been  more  snccessfnl  with  them  than  erer  before.— N.  W.  Franklin,  Prindpsl, 
Kashville. 

Superior  to  any  other  I  have  ever  examined. — D.  W.  McOllntoek,  Pria.,  Sntgbtsvilte, 

The  Geography  of  Indiana  makes  the  work  indispensable  to  Indiana  schools.— Snp't 
Harlan. 

No  room  for  difTerenoe  of  opinion  concerning  the  maps.>-^np*t  Pertich,  Knneie. 

Jnst  the  book  Indiana  schools  have  been,  wanting  for  years  past.— F.  Jaeksoa,  Prio., 
Milroy. 

Kxc«*ls  all  others  I  have  examined.— 0.  M.  Goheen,  Areola. 

The  best  treatment  of  onr  State  Geography  I  have  seen  — Oo.  Snp*t  Barnes. 

The  Indiana  part  meets  my  approval  in  every  psrticnlar.  We  nse  the  work.— Sopt't 
Hal  lock,  Mishawaka. 

the  best  yet.— Oo.  SnpH  Gamble. 

Surpass  any  other  I  have  ever  seen.— 8.  0.  Cosner,  Prin.,  Huron. 

Have  never  se^n  a  work  on  geography  that  so  fully  meets  my  idea  of  a  good  tezl. 
book. — J.  L.  Houtchen,  Prin.,  Brownstown.  ^ 

Th  e  Kclectic  Geographies  are  choice  — R.  A.  Ogg,  Prin.,  Kltohell. 

Far  superior  to  any  other.— L.  L.  Homey,  Warsaw. 

Onr  teachers  say  they  are  best. — W.  Twibell,  Montpelier. 

The  lolectic  Geography  is  my  favorite.— David  Oole,  Prin.,  Dundee. 

Sap*^r<or  to  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  published.— J.  K.  P.  Stevensj  Templetee. 

The  Indiana  part  is  the  most  complete  of  any  I  have  seen. — W.  Y.  Kelly,  Principal, 
Amity. 

Unrl  valed  in  any  text-book  hitherto  published.— Snp'l  Goodwin,  JelEsrsoDvillt. 

Give  perfect  Hatisfaction.— Snp't  Pratber,  Ongood. 

The  best  I  have  examined.— 0.  P.  Hedge,  Prin.,  Lebanon. 

The  Geogrsphy  for  onr  school .—8up*t  Wagner,  Kewanna. 

8np«-rior  to  any  other.— J.  H.  Pate,  Prin.,  Rising  Sun. 

The  best  I  have  ever  usi>d. — D.  Sprtue,  Prin.,  Po 

Snpi'rior  to  atl  others. — F.  J.  Hough,  Prin.,  Areola. 

"There  is  no  extravaganoe  in  representing  this  series  as  tha  maxinnm  of  text-beok 
exrellence.  **  *  <■  It  presents  the  best  knowledge  in  the  best  possible  form.  *  <  * 
As  a  text-book  it  has  never  been  equaled,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  exoelled."— !«• 
dMoMopeMs  Jowmal.  


The  Indiana  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  fiimished  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  regular  edition. 

IntrodactloB.  *  Bzehaage. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography %  45  .33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Indiana  Edition), 90  .60 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  (Indiana  Edition)  - ix>5  .78 

Single  Sample  Copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introdoctioD, 
sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Intro- 
duction Price. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

4-tf  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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▲  tftw  AcMt  of  Osrt  Aellnc  1&  EtimoBj  witb  Fhyilolocioil  Uvi. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTCReST 

To  TMieh«n  and  ProfeMiooal  Men,  and  to  all  who.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  orerwork,  feel 
thai  they  are  ilowly  losing  yltality  and  the  power  to  do  their  boat.  To  all  inch  we 
offer  a  new  acent  of  cure  and  reetoratlon,  which  acts  as  a  rerltaliser,  and  this  with  a 
promptneM  that  at  once  arrests  the  downward  drift.    This  new  agent  Is 


Ton  ask.  What  Is  Compound  Oxygen?  It  is  a  combinatioa  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen, 
the  two  elements  which  make  np  common  or  atmospheric  air  in  snch  proportiohs  as  to 
reader  it  richer  in  the  ylial  or  life-Kiving  element.  We  give  bat  a  single  testimonial 
cat  of  hnndreds  In  onr posseeeion,  to  the  remarkable  cnrative  powers  of  this  new  treat* 
nent  of  dieeaae,  that  or  T.  8.  AmTHum-,  the  well-known  American  anthor.  In  his  Home 
Magaslne  for  for  July,  1877,  he  says: 

**  Nearly  seven  years  have  passed  since  we  began  nsing  this  Trtefment.  Up  to  that 
porlod  onr  health  had  been  steadily  declining;  not  la  consequence  of  any  organic  dls*> 
eman,  but  from  orerwork  and  eooseqneat  physical  and  nervous  exhanstion.  The  very 
weight  of  the  body  had  become  tiresome  to  bear,  and  we  regarded  onr  days  of  earnest 
literary  work  as  gone  forever.  But  almost  trom  the  very  beginDlnf  of  onr  nne  of  the 
Oomponnd  Oxygen,  an  improvement  began.  There  was  a  sense  of  physical  comfort  and 
vitality  not  felt  for  years,  and  this  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  Literary  work  was 
reanmHl  within  a  few  months,  the  mind  acting  with  a  new  vigor,  and  the  body  free 
from  tbe  old  sense  of  weariness  and  exhanation.  A  better  digestion,  an  almost  ontire 
frcodom  IVom  severe  attache  of  nervous  headache  from  which  we  had  suffered  for  twenty 
yoars,  and  from  a  liability  to  take  cold  on  the  least  exposnr**,  were  the  results  of  the 
flrat  year's  use  of  the  new  treatment;  and  this  bvneflt  has  remained  permanent.  As 
to  litorary  work  In  these  years,  w«  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  constant  and  earnest; 
and  if  its  acceptance  with  the  public  may  be  regarded  as  any  test  of  its  quality,  it  is 
far  the  best  werk  that,  we  have  done  ** 

COHPOUND  OXTOKN  is  administered  by  simple  inhalation  at  onr  office,  or 
at  the  p«ti««iii*s  owu  home. 

OXTQEBI  MOHIfi  TREAT HKNT.-Thfs  can  be  safely  sent  any  dlsUnce  in  a 
small  and  compact  package.  Price  for  two  moiltli**  supply,  with  inhaling 
apparatus  and  full  and  explicit  directions,  #15. 

FKKE I  A  Treatise  [200  pp.J  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action  and  reenlts, 
to  which  are  appended  a  large  uomber  of  testlmouials  to  most  remarkable  cnres  will 
b«  sent  flree  lljr  mail  to  all  who  write  to  ns  for  It.    Address, 

4-6m  DBS.  8TARKET  St  PALSN,  1112Girard  st.,  Philadelphia. 

DENVER  COLLEGE  and  170R1CAL  SCHOOL, 


This  newly  establlahed  Institute  will  enter  lu  third  term  on  . 

HARCH  19*  a.  e.  i 

Teachers  whose  engagements  prevent  them  fk'om  entering  at  once,  can  enter  at  any 
time  in  tbe  first  month,  as  arrangements  to  meet  their  case  have  been  made.  The 
whole  term  will  last  14  weeks ;  the  Normal  Class  will  have  the  larger  portion  of  the 
President's  time  and  be  instructed  in  Mathematics  (Aiithmetfe,  Algebra,  and  Geome< 
try) ;  In  Xngllsh  Literature  (Qrammar,  Analysis,  Rhetoric);  Physical  Oeography,  Nat* 
nral  Philosophy,  German,  Latin,  and  Mental  Science. 

J.  A.  RBUBELT,  Pre't. 

Duvn,  March  11, 1878.  (4-1t) 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOB  THE 


This  Intereeting  book  contains  a  complete  hlstorv  of  "  The  Mnrphy  Movement,**  and 
also  able  Temperance  Lectures  by  the  most  prorainent  advocate  of  the  cause.  In  ad* 
dltlon  to  this  It  has  the  Great  Controversy  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism ; 
also,  the  Life  of  Pope  Pins  IX,  three  books  in  one,  profaeely  Illustrated  ;  by  eminent 
Bishops,  Jewish  Rabbis,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  etc.,  etc.  Thb  Boon  ron  thb  TimbsI 
Becnre  territory  at  once.  Address  Anolior  Publlshlnip  Co.»  305  Locust  Street, 
8t.  Louis,  Mo.  4-lt 
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GET  THE  STANDARD. 

"  The  best  authority,  ,    ^     ,  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Library^  also  in  every 
Academy  and  in  every  School.*^ — Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 
''  The  best  existing  English  Lexicon,*^ — London  Athenaenm. 

WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY, 

A  large ^  handsotke' volume  of  1854  pagesy  containing  considerably  more  than 
100,000  Words  in  its  Vocabulary^  with  the  correct  Pronun^ 
ciation^  D^nition^  and  Etymology. 

Fttllj  ninatrated  k  Vnabridgad.  Utoir j  8he#p»  lUrbM  Edgei^  $10. 


**  WORCESTER*'  It  now  resftrded  m  tiM  SUndard  Authority.  »0d  te  m> 
mooded  by  Bryaot,  Longfellow,  Whtttier,  Sumner,  Holmee,  Inrlng,  Wlntbrop,  AfMsis. 
Marth,  Benry,  Sverott,  Mann,  Qulncy.  Felton,  HlUUrd,  and  tbe  m^oiity  ^  our  aotc 
dietinguiBhed  aoholara,  and  !•,  beaidea,  racognlaed  aa  authority  by  tbe  Dep«rtB»alt  of 
our  National  OoTernment. 

**  Mow,  when  oommDn  echools  are  becoming  uniTertal,  it  ie  a  more  obvious  daty  to 
eelect  with  greater  care  the  text-books  and  dictionariea  beit  adapted  to  the  waati  of 
Americao  youth.  It  If  an  all-Important  qaeatlon  and  should  noTor  be  regardfd  lightly. 
*  *  *  It  is  known  that  Worcester's  has  long  been  considered  the  standard  dictionary 
of  the  English  language  by  such  eminent  philologists  aa  Harsh,  such  scientists  ss 
Agassis,  such  poets  as  Lqngfellow,  such  statesmen  as  Sumner,  such  edncators  as  Mabb; 
and  that  its  spf'lllnR  Is  the  standard  of  the  National  Printing  Offlse  at  Wasbington.  It 
fv>llows  from  this  with  uaerring  accuracy  that  Worcester's  Diciionary,  being  preferrsd 
over  all  others  by  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  should  be  used  by  the  yoatb  of  the  coun- 
try and  adopted  in  the  public  schools.'*— JVins  Foat  Ewmimg  Pott. 

"  Tbe  best  Bnglisii  writers  and  the  most  particular  American  writara  una  Woicsstcr 
as  their  authority."— JlT.  Y.  Bm-ald. 

'*  After  cur  recent  strike  we  made  the  change  to  Woroesfter  as  our  anthorilir  for  spell- 
ing,  chiefly  to  bring  ourselves  into  conformity  with  the  accepted  nsase,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  most  of  our  staff,  including  such  men  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  and  Mr.  John  B.  0.  Hassard.**— A\  T.  Tribrnm,- 

The  Complela  Series  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Quarto  Dictionary.    Profusely  Illustrated.    1864  pp     Library  Sheep «...«.^..»».«4lOtt' 

Half  BuMla  or  Half  Morocco,  $12 :  Tull  Buaaia  or  V nil  Turkey,  $16. 

Octavo  (Universal  or  Critical)  Dictionary,  956  pp.    Library  Sheep.. ......  ^..^ ...«.«»  4  fi 

Academic  Dictionary.    Illustrated  Appendix.    676  pp.    Grown  8vo.    Hnlfroaa...  ttt) 

Comprehensive  Dictionary.    Profusely  liius.    608  pp.    12mo.    Half  roan...^..^.  1  TS 

School  (BiemenUry)  Dictionary     Ills.  Appendix.    412  pp.    12mo.    Half  roan..  1  00 

Primary  Dictionary.    Profasely  Illustrated.    884  pp.    16mo.    Half  ro«n.. ........  CO 

Pocket  Dictionary.    Profusely  Illustrated .  810  pp.  34mo.  Cloth,  68  centa :  Boas, 
flexible,  85  cents  :  Boan,  tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1. 

Many  speolal  aids  to  students,  in  addition  to  a  very  ftell  pronouncing  and  de$ula| 
vocabulary,  make  the  above-named  books,  ia  the  opinion  of  our  moat  diatiogfuisiia  i  ed- 
ucators, the  most  complete  as  well  aa  by  far  the  cheapest  Dictionariea  of  our  language. 


-^^    For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  carriage  fk«e.  on  receipt  of  the  pri  je 
by  the  Publishers.    Liberal  terms  for  Introduction.  Correopondance  iolf cited  with  that 

View. 

Published  by  J.  B.  LIPFINCOTT  A  CO., 

71ff  aBd7I7  Harfcet  St.,  PhlladelpUa. 

B.  H.  BLT,  Agent  for  the  Noithweet, 

169  S.  Olark  St.,  Ohloaco,  in. 

MABTIN  y.  GALYIN,  Agent  for  the  Southern  SUtes, 

183  Broad  St.,  Augusta,  Qa.  4-3t 
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The  Soliool-room  Test  Applied  to 

HARPER'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

From  S.  W.  Merritt,  Prin,  of  Grammar  School  No,  22,  N,  Y.  City. 

Harper's  School  Geography  has  been  in*  use  in  our  school  over  a  year — the 
Introdnctory,  about  four  months.  We  consider  them  the  best  books  on  the 
subject  we  have  ever  used.  They  are  clear,  concise,  logical  in  arrangement, 
full  without  redundancy,  and  very  pleasantly  written.  The  salient  points  of 
the  subject  have  been  seized  by  a  master's  bind,  and  so  presented  as  to  both 
charm  and  instruct  the  pupil ;  while  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  is  proceeding  on  scientific  principles,  and  that  his 
labor 'is  not  in  vain.  Teachers  can  put  these  inforks  into  the  hands  of  their 
pupils  with  the  firm  assurance  that  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  subject 
can  be  mastered  in  a  reasonable  time — a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  school  life  of  the  average 
pupil.  Printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  perfection  of  art— the  maps  be- 
ing especially  beatiful  and  clear — they  have  the  additional  merit  of  g^eat  du- 
rability; the  paper  being  very  substantial,  dnd  the  binding  superior  to  that  of 
any  geographies  we  have  ever  used :  books  in  use  a  year  show  no  signs  o 
giving  way.  and  are  as  firm  as  on  the  day  they  i^ere  put  into  the  hands  of  \\ie 
pupils — a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

From  J.  H.  Martin,  Suft  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind, 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  since  last  September,  I  am 
free  fo  say,  that  while  we  anticipated  good  results  from  our  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  books  before  adopting  them,  we  have  realized  better  results  than 
the  most  sanguine  oft  us  anticipated.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
Qouncing  the  series  an  exceptional  success. 

The  Introductory  Geographv  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  amount 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  methods  of  the  author  as  to  give  eminent 
satisfaction  wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 

From  H.  B.  Hill,  County  Superintendent  of  Dearborn  County, 

Harper's  Series  of  Geographies  have  been  in  use  in  Dearborn  county  for 
more  than  a  year,  and,  since  their  first  introduction,  have  had  no  rival  in-  our 
common  schools.  They  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Especially  do  we  commend  the  primary  work.  Childen  are  de- 
lighted with  it  at  first  sight.,  and  the  study  of  Geography  becomes  to  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Harper's  the 
best  Geographies  now  in  use. 

From  J.  C  Gregg,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Brazil, 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  for  six  months,  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  statement:  I  have  used,  four  other  series  of  Geographies 
at  different  times  as  a  teacher,  but  I  prefer  Harper's  to  any  of  them. 

1.  Because  of  their  cheapness,  they  having  only  two  ^oks  in  their  series, 
while  others  have  three  or  four. 

2.  Because  the  work  is  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  pupil  and  for  the 
teacher.    All  of  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  them. 

3.  '  Because  the  maps  are  so  well  executed,  the  map  questions  so  clear  and 
direct,  and  the  piatter  of  each  lesson  is  so  well  selected  and  arranged. 

4.  Because  these  books  are  not  filled  up  with  minutiae  that  no  pupil  ever 
can  learn  or  ought  to  learn ;  and  not  least,  because  the  typographical  appear- 
ance of  the  books  is  so  excellent. 

WST-^  Complete  Course  in  Physical  and  Political  Geography  is  presented  in 

Two  Books, 

For  Introductory  rates  address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  A  Indianapolis. 


NEW  LAN6IIA6E  SERIES. 


The  system  of  language  'training  embodied  in  Harper's  Lan- 
guage Series  is  the  greatest  success  in  the  history  of  educational 
literature.  It  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language  in  our  common  schools. 

The  re-modeling  and  partial  re-writing  of  the  series  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  its  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  new 
courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  books  now  form  i  closely  connected 
series,  embodying  a  progressive  course  of  development,  the 
outlines  of  which  may  be  thus  set  forth : 

1.  Language  Primer — msAnly practice, 

2.  New  Language  Lesson — fh^oty  and  pnutict  (i.  e.  gram- 
mar and  composition)  in  about  equal  proportions. 

3.  New  English  Grammar  and  New  School  Composition— 
the  two  studies  differentiated,  but  simultaneously  pursued. 


From  the  Hon  G.  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature^  State 

University, 

I  have  examined  Swinton's  New  English  Grammar  with  some 
care  and  much  interest.  To  state  its  qualities  in  general,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the 
Grammar  of  our  language.  The  simplifying  consists  in  several 
things:  in  clearness  and  brevity  of  definition;  in  pruning  or 
discarding  old  forms;  in  '' Topical  Analysis."  By  means  of 
this  last,  twenty  pages  are  boiled  down  to  one. 

His  discussions  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  clear,  discrimi- 
nating, and  just.  To  instance  a  single  example,  the  division  of 
Etymology  into  ''Grammatical"  and  ''Historical"  is  happy  and 
fust  This  book  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  fail  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  learning  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 


The  several  books  of  this  series  will  be  furnished  at  very  low 
rates  for  introduction  or  examition.     Address, 

3-tf        B  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION. 


AUTHOR  OF 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION," 

And  Professor  of  .EUcuHon  and  English  Literature  in  Illinois  College ^ 

Will  open  at  Tackiooyille,  {Uinols,  June  xo»  1878,  a  ten-weeks'  school  in  Elocution  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  Teachers  of  EkKution  and 
Dramatic  Readers.  No  subject  demands  jnore  attention  than  Oral  Reading,  No  teach- 
ers are  so  difficult  to  procure. 

Richard  Grant  tVkite  says,  of  teachers  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Oral  Reading, 
how  many  may  be  found  in  our  public  or  private  schools  f 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  "  Training  in  this  department  is  the  great  want  of  the 
day." 

FTvm  Andrew  />.  White,  LL.  D.,  President  CemeU  Unruereify.—VTof.  S.  S.  Hamill's 
exercises  for  developing  tae  voice  and  inculcating  its  right  tone,  cannot,  I  think  be  sur- 
paased.  A.  P.  Whitb,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 1873. 

F'tvm  the  Christian  Union  {Henry  Ward  Beecher* s  /a^er)^  Ne/v.  so,  1873. —Professor 
Hamill  has  given  us,  in  the  Science  of  Elocution,  the  most  valuable  matter,  with  a  better 
classification  than  we  remember  to  have  seen.  *  ■>  *  •        .  e 

From  y.  B.  Peaslee,  Su/erintenaent  ef  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Okie.— "Prof.  Hamill  is  one 
ef  the  few  who  have  reduced  Elocution  to  a  science.  His  teaching  is  thorough  and  sys- 
teauitic.  His  instruction  to  the  intermediate  teachers  has  elevated  the  reading  in  these 
schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  Prof.  Hamill  was  not  retained  in  the  High 
Schools. 

From  £.  W.  C^,  Prin.  Hughe/  High  SekeoL  Cincinnati.— Vrta.  S.  S.  HamiU's  work 
with  us  has  been  eminently  successful  and  aatistactory.  As  a  class  teacher,  he  has  no 
superior.  In  his  instruction  he  is  thorough,  systemic  and  practical.  We  regret  that  he 
has  been  led  to  decline  a  re-appointment  here.  £.  W.  Gov. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  and  for  practical  course.    Send  for  circulars.  3-3t 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD 


Publish  Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories  and  Historical  Readers; 

Thomson's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebra ; 

Keetel's  French  Course ; 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and  and  Higher  Lessons  in 

English ; 
Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene ; 
Henderson's  Test- Words  in  English  Orthography,  etc.,  etc. 

For  catal<^e  and  terms  for  Introduction,  which  are  very  liberal,  address 
the  publishers,  or  Abram  Brown,  agent, 

3-tf  46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

'    Frankfort  and  gokomo  Railroad. 

Passenger  trains  arrive  at  Kokomo  at  12:49  P*  M*»  <^<^  ^  S:ao  P.  M.    They 
leave  Kokomo  at  7:00  A.  M.,  and  3:30  p.  M. 

Trains  leave  Frankfort  at  11:00  A.  M.,  and  at  7:00  P.  M.     They  arrive  at 
Frankfort  at  8:20  A.  M  ,  and  at  5:14  P.  M. 

Close  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  with  the  L.  M.  k  B.  R.  R.  for  La- 
fayette, and  with  the  L.  C.  &  S.  W.  for  Crawfordsville  and  Terre  Haute. 

The  12:49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  south. 

Trains  leaving  Peru  at  1:50  P.  M.,  and  at  5:37  A.  M.,  and  the  train  leaving 
Indianapolis  at  12:25  p.  M.,  make  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort. 

Trains  run  by  Indianapolis  time.  E.  Y.  COMSTOCK, 

3-tf  Sup't,  Frankfort. 
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Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 


By  ALBBBT  EABSNSSS,  LL.  D.,  Pro£M8or  in  Brown  TTsiTendtj. 


Exchangt  price,  60  cents.     Introduction  prue,  84  cents. 


Ths  new  Ladn  Reader  now  offered  to  tke  public  is  designed  to  fornitk  the  \ 
a  short,  easyt  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Compoation.  It  aims  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  N«tes, 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English- Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  focas, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  ABcodotcs,  aad 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copies  tor  Examination,  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descriptiye  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  etc 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovlsod  in 

and  Mattor. 


ADDRESS 


D.  iipplton  A  Co.,  Fublisliers, 


Or,  C.  E.  LANE,  QoB'l  Agont, 

117  StaU  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Agt, 

lO-tf  J  Same  Address, 


THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Of  four  weeks^  beginning  fufy  9,     Natural  Science  a  Specialty.     Review  of 
all  the  Common  Branches,     Training  in  Teaching 
by  the  Natural  Method. 

LADOGA, -    IJiDIAJ^A, 


Ttaeben  bftve  laani^d  that  it  l«  ebeapMt  to  ftttaod  aa  laititvta  ooadacted  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  a  recalar  Normal  School. 

SoMo  of  th«  mott  patent  adraatagea  art  tha  foUowlog; 

1.  The  iaitraeton  are  all  regular  Normal  teaehen,  who  are  making  the  training  of 
toaehert  a  life-work. 

S.  The  aae  of  a  large  aad  well  selected  library.  Teacben  are  act  able  to  owa  all 
the  book!  they  deeire  and  need.  By  attending  thie  Institute  they  will  baTe  opportu- 
nity of  referring  to  all  the  important  worke  on  School  Teaching  now  extant,  b«8idee 
the  beet  books  on  the  common  and  higher  branches,  the  standard  Xocyolopedias,  Dlo- 
tioiuarlee,  Historlee,  etc. 

8.  Tb*  use  of  apparatus  in  the  illostratlon  of  every  suliject  taught.  All  the  appa- 
ratoa  of  the  Normal  will  be  brought  into  use  during  these  four  weeks. 

4.  The  expenses  are  much  less  here  than  at  most  Institutes.  Oompars  theee  figures 
wiib  what  it  will  eoet  you  anywhere  else; 

Tuition  per  term  of  four  weeks,  f^. 

Boom  rent,  for  furnished  room,  jper  ferm,  f l.flO  to  fS. 

Board,  per  week,  |1.76  to  |2. 

ToUl,  for  the  term,  f  11.00  to  f  14. 

By  bringing  your  old  books  with  you,  you  will  need  not  to  purchase  any  new  ones. 
It  must  be  plain  to  cTery  thinking  person  that  it  will  cost  him  less  here  than  at  a 
Oounty  Normal. 

We  have  regular  arrangements  the  year  round— accommodations  aad  coareulences 
for  regular  students.  All  these  are  used  during  the  Institute,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  summer  school  to  compete  with  us. 

A.    The  wide  range  of  classes.    The  following  is  only  a  partial  programme : 

Training  in  Theory  and  Practice ;  Orthography,  Beading,  Arithmetic,  English  Oram- 
mar.  Orography  and  Map  Drawing,  Physiology,  U.  8.  History,  Algebra,  Bhetoric,  OlYii 
GoYemmeBt,  Botany,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  Tocal  Music. 

Irery  arrangement  is  being  made  to  render  this  the  most  proHtabte  and  meet  truly 
delightftil  Institute  to  be  held  this  summrr.  Attftal  work  will  be  done  in  all  the  classes. 
Gome  determined  Is  get  and  io  do  all  the  good  poeslble. 

The  Training  Glass  will  more  than  repay  any  one  for  his  time  and  money. 

Peraons  who  enter  the  Normal  at  any  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  can 
go  on  to  its  close  without  any  interruption  whateTer. 

Although  we  are  recelTing  scores  of  letters  of  inqairy  eTery  week,  we  are  glad  to 
answer  all  in  regard  to  oTory  particular  they  may  desire  to  know.  Write  us  at  once 
for  any  further  information.    Address, 

W.  r.  BABPZB, 

4-  Ladoga,  Montgomery  do.,  lod. 
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Harkness's  Latin   Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 


By  ALBBBT  EABSNSSS,  LL.  D.,  Pro£M8or  in  Brown  n&iTenity. 


Exchange  price^  60  cents.     Introduction  pnce^  84  cents. 


Thb  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  to  fumisk  the 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Compoation.  It  aims  to  for- 
nish  the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  N«les» 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  iUiutrative  of  grammariml 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  FaUes,  Aneodocca, 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copus  for  Examination^  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  giving  courses  m  LaOn,  etc 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovlsod  ta 

aiid  Mattor. 


ADDRESS 


D.  i^pplton  c£e  Co.,  Fublisliars, 


Or,  C.  E.  LANE^  Qoo'l  Agont, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago^  Hi. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Ag% 

lO-tf  J  Same  Addwtss. 


WHERE  WHL  TOn  SPEND  TODR  SIIMHEE? 


Indianapolis  Business  College  and  Telegraph  Institute. 


ik*  ■□  (iihl  WHki'  coane  In  T(l>(TBphtD(,  and  sal  ao  cfflos  pajlBt  lU  (o  lao  fi 
ith. 

»■  uHn  joa  tlOO  Id  (ISO  pn  noBtb. 

t^  Recollect,  tve  assist  all  worthy  graduates  to  situations. 

■■H  lAfttm,  with  lUnp,  for  mil  iirernntlDii, 


STRAIQHT-WOOD   7UENITUES. 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

Redtatvn  Seats,  Situate  Slating,  Cmy^nj, 

Teaeher's  Desks,  Maps,  Ckarfs,  Glebes, 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Our  ractorr  it  in  full  nimiinr  order,  ud  we  e»n  furniih  lane  qnanliliei  of  furnitur* 

at  ibiin  tmlice.    Beron  pitrchuing  eltrwhen,  SAVB  MONEY  by  writioK  r«  trim 

■Dd  rull  particuUn  u  TEAL  ft  PUTERBAtTGH, 

T-iT GrwBlielJ,  lad. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

Bj  an  entlrel7  new  prveew.    As  Mnple  as  staple  addiUffa. 


SGRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

743  AND  745  BKOADWAT,  V.  T. 


This  well  known  pablishing  house  has  on  its  list  a  new 
series  of  Readers  and  Spellers,  written  and  compiled  by 
the  well  known  edacator,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
These  Readers  and  Spellers  are  most  excellent  in  matter, 
gradation,  and  mechanical  execution ;  they  are  very  law  in 
price,  and  are  very  popular  with  &dl  who  use  them. 

The  same  house  publishes  Guyot's  new  series  of  Geog- 
raphies, written  by  the  world  renowned  geographer.  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Guyot,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  These  geogra- 
phies were  awarded  the  highest  tnedcU  of  honor  at  the 
world's  exposition  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  and  again  by  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 

They  also  publish 

Pelter's  New  Arithmetics  (new), 

Tenny's  Zoologies  (new). 

Perry's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy  (new), 

Hopkins's  Outline  Study  of  Man  (new), 

Smeaton's  Etymology  (new), 

and  many  other  excellent  and  v&duable  books. 

For  terms  of  introduction  address  the  publishers  or  their 
agent. 

O.  S.  COOK, 

63  and  65  Washington  st, 
4-tf  Chicago,  IlL 
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INDIANA 

STATE  UOHMAI  SCHOOL, 


♦  »» 


♦  •♦' 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

EiUbMid  bjtki  SSXmi  ASSQDLTof  tbi  STATE  OF  USm 

Wot  the  tpecial  purpoM  of  iastructmf  and  tnininc  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Pub> 

Uc  Schools  of  the  SUte. 

QRADUATaS  '*°"  ™"  li!2i^^^i^*^  ^°"*«  DIPLOHA, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  eqnivalcnt  to  a  State  Certificau, 

RELIEVING  THB  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Dqpartment  ii  Thoroughly  Organised. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  studenu  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  cmiduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.    S/tciai  irmining  ii  givtn  in  kakits  of  study  And  nuikods  0/  invtsH- 


OftASUATU  ABB.  OOULUDma  nOC  $60  n  1160  FB  XOMTB, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  desined  to  thor^ 
oughly  qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coiiimon  schools.  Tne  Advanced 
Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  anj  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal' 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  csty. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  22,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26, 1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  doses  June  21,  1878. 

WM.  A«  )ONE8,  Presideot. 


The  Central  Normal  School 

▲VD  BUiBINEBS  nrSTZTITTE. 

LADOGA,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  IND. 


This  yigoroos  Institution  is  twice  as  large  as  last  year. 
Ths  Fibst  Edition  or  thx  Sscokd  Cataloqus  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

IHDIflPirrABUE    FACTB. 

I.  A  Mhool  matt  be  tMt«<l  br  the  obaracter  of  ita  work.  Thit  work  mutt  be  peac- 
tioal;  it  niiiat  be  thoeouoh.  To  be  prAoti«al,  it  mast  be  evlted  to  the  d>M4HB«  of  the 
TiMBt  and  to  the  nkkm  and  oapaoitim  of  the  taught.  To  be  thoroagrht  It  matt  be 
AHALTTio  And  RTNTHKTio,  seercbiog  ftud  ezhaattlTe,  entbnsiftatio  sod  deiermioed;  it 
mitft  be  the  earnest,  hearty  effort  of  the  fvfil,  directed  by  the  wisdom  and  iTiiFAmT 
of  a  ]iA«NBno  vBAOtfnn. 

II.  The  Oentral  Normal  does  Jast  ■ach  work.  Ita  papila  form  its  Board  of  Befer- 
enoe. 

III.  If  yon  are  prepartnf^  to  teeeh,  a  Professional  Gonree  in  this  Institution  will  be 
InTftloable  to  yon.  Wby  ?  Because  here  the  bbal  Di?riovLTiB«  and  qneatioDS  which 
perplex  evory  teacher  are  satisfactorily  solTed.  A  beantiftal  and  It^cal,  bat  slsi]^ 
and  practical,  system  of  Didactics  is  presented  in  each  a  way  as  to  attract  and  fasda- 
ate  irTeii  the  careless  and  iaattentiye. 

IV.  The  range  of  classes  Is  so  great  that  a  pvpll  Is  sure  to  find  Jntt  the  grade  for  bis 
adyanoement. 

y.  The  Commercial  Department  is  thorovghly  equipped,  does  aetnal  boatasas,  and 
has  a  large  and  increasing  attendance. 

yi.  The  following  specialties  are  tanght  ma  of  extra  tnition :  Bloenttoa,  Pta- 
manshlp,  Indnatrial  Drawing,  yocal  Music  and  Qenaan. 

YII.  Bconemy  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  Institution.  A  large  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents huTe  made  their  own  money,  and  hence  bare  no  inclination  to  b«  extraTagaat. 

Tnlttoii^  per  Term  of  11  weeks $8  00 

Boom  Bent)  per  Term  of  11  weeks $4  40  to  (6  60 

Good  Table  Board,  per  week Jl  76  to  |8  00 

Tliere  are  ■•  laeMMitAla. 


Spring  Term  eommenees Feb.  6,  1878. 

Summer  Term  eommenees. April  2II»  1878. 

Komud  Institate  of  four  weeks  oommenoes.. July  0,  1878. 

Anniial  Commencement Angost  2,  1878. 

Teachers,  whose  schools  close  in  February  apd  If  arch,  should  not  wait  until  tht 
opening  of  the  Summer  Term,  April  ti,  'fhey  oau  enter  at  any  time.  New  olsoscis  are 
formed  whenerrr  necessary  Persons  who  desire  to  take  the  Teachers*  Course  can  tske 
a  part,  fall  oat  and  teaeh,  and  return  at  nny  time  and  complete  it. 

TsAOvaa,  your  money  has  been  earned  too  dearly  to  be  spent  for  that  which  is  set 
pbaotioal  Yon  want  something  that  you  can  applt  in  your  school  next  wlaier. 
This  you  can  obtain  most  surely  by  attending  an  institution,  whoae  teachers  are  la 
perfect  sympathy  with  you  and  your  work. 

For  .Oataloffua  and  fUl  luformation  aonMrnlBg  the  ilstlnetiTe  ftatvrsa  of  the  Omtm 
Normal,  addrssa 

W.  F.  HARPER,  Principal 
i-tf 
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EIDFATH'S  HISTORIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Introductory. 

Exchange. 

For  Exam'n. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Ocuvo. 

1         $i.«5       1 

$.85        1 

$i.oe 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  la  mo. 

1         $  .75        1 

$.50       1 

f  .75 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  ovorywhora. 

1B0,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING. 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Goods^  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  ^1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  luiYe  the  largest  stock  of  Books  ia  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
hst  of  new  books  to  aay  one  seadlBg  his  address. 

i-tf  O  18  West  Washington  Street. 


Tlie  Largest  Hormal  School 


ZXT  TBS  U^JITJBD  STATXS. 


VALPMUiaO,  ....  IMDUIUL 


»•» 


THB  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  tad  Busiiicss  Inttitute  has 
outlived  the  *'  Hard  Times,"  has  erected  many  new  buildiags,  has  supplied  every  coave- 
nience  necessary,  isfree  of  debt,  and  now  prepared  to  offer  greater  inducements  than  at 
any  previous  time. 

THE  FilX  TEBM  OPENED  WITH  AN  ATTENCEHCE  OF  276 

MOBE  THAN  ANT  PBETIOUS  TEAR. 

lizpenses  Ziess  Tli&n  ever  Befbre^ 


The  fiBlloviaf  are  a  few  among  the  many  coavcnieaecs  and  advantages  of  tke  Normal : 

I.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Our 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  <A  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu- 
dent is  certain  to  /Ind  tht  twrr  grads  lu  mm  wirk.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
sever  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BR 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  ^  per  term.  This  in- 
eludes  all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  beard  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $8.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MA  Y  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  txira  chmrrn 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  REVIEW  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  lor  teachers  and  Uiose 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachcra'  Class  affords  advan* 
tages  found  at  so  other  place.  VI.  Thofough  drills  in  Penmanship.  Elocution  and 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  ef 
mii  tkc/acitiH9t  offtrtd  by  any  0/  our  Itutiimtiant  9/  Ltaming,  vck6.  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  lefk  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  ddlar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  tht 
school  to  increase  iu  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $ia,ooo  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $zo»ooo  by 
the  county  during  die  past  winter 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  every  want  of  the  student 
thus  far  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
instructioa  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  ttcrtt  ^  tht 
Normal  is  the  e»m€*i,  prmeHcal  work  ^/ormed  in  tlu  ela*t  room.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  living  recommeadatioBS 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaetion  given  or  money  refunded.  Sead  for  our  catalogue  giving  full  partJcuhrs 
concerning  the  school.    Seat  free  to  any  address. 

CALBNDAR.-^Wintsr  Term  will  open  November  it,  1I77;  Spring  Term,  Jaaoary 
09, 1878;  Summer  Term,  April  15, 1878;  Short  Term,  July  i,  1878. 

S-tf  H.jjB.  BROWN,  PrladpsL 


NEW  LANfiUAfiE  SERIES. 


The  system  of  language  training  embodied  in  Harper's  Lan- 
guage Series  is  the  greatest  success  in  the  history  of  educational 
literature.  It  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language  in  our  common  schools. 

The  remodeling  and  partial  re-writing  of  the  series  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  its  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  new 
courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  books  now  form  a  closely  connected 
series,  embodying  a  progressive  course  of  development,  the 
outlines  of  which  may  be  thus  set  forth : 

I.     Language  Primer — mainly /rar/rV^. 

3.  New  Language  Lesson — theory  and  practice  (i.  e.  gram- 
mar and  composition)  in  about  equal  proportions. 

3.  New  English  Grammar  and  New  School  Composition — 
the  two  studies  differentiated,  but  simultaneously  pursued. 


Fr9m  the  Hon  G.  W.  Hoss,  LL  D.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature^  State 

University, 

I  have  examined  Swinton's  New  English  Grammar  with  some 
care  and  much  interest  To  state  its  qualities  in,general,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the 
Grammar  of  our  language.  The  simplifying  consists  in  several 
things:  in  clearness  and  brevity  of  definition;  in  pruning  or 
discarding  old  forms;  in  '' Topical  Analysis."  By  means  of 
this  last,  twenty  pages  are  boiled  down  to  one. 

His  discussions  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  clear,  discrimi- 
nating, and  just.  To  instance  a  single  example,  the  division  of 
Etymology  into  ''Grammatical"  and  "Historical"  is  happy  and 
fust.  This  book  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  fail  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  learning  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 


The  several  books  of  this  series  will  be  furnished  at  very  low 
rates  for  introduction  or  examition.     Address, 

3.tf        B  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 


Have  just  issued  from  the  press  Thomson's  New  Practical  A^gchra, 
Sample  copy  to  teachtrs,  60  cents. 

Beecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller^  or,  First  Lessons  in  the  art  of  WritiBg 
Words.    Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents. 


Anderson's  History  of  Rome.    Keetel's  Collegiate  Coune  in  French. 
Address,                                               ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 
5~tf • 46  Madison  Sl,  Chicago. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION. 


AUTHOR  OF 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION," 

And  Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature  in  Ulineis  CoU^gm^ 
^ffVSi  op«n  at  TacksoDTille,  Illinois,  June  10,  1878,  a  ten-weeks'  school  in  Etocutioa  for 


tke  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  Teachers  of  Elocotiaa  aad 
Ctai 


imatic  Readers.    No  subject  demands  more  attention  than  OnU  Rtmdhtf,    No 
trs  are  so  difficult  to  procure. 

Richard  Grant  WkxU  says,  of  teachers  competent  to  gtTe  instructioa  In  Oral 
how  many  may  be  found  in  our  public  or  private  schools  t 

Henry  }Vard  Beteher  says,  "  Training  in  this  department  is  the  great  waat  <rf'  Ae 
day." 

Frvm  Andrew  D,  White,  LL.  Z).,  President  C^meU  C/nr9ereity.—TT0f.  S.  S.  Haairs 
exercises  for  developing  the  voice  and  inculcating  its  right  tone,  eannOt,  I  ttunk  be  aar- 
passed.  A.  D.  WHrra,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  X879. 

Ffvm  the  Christian  Union  {Henry  Ward  Beecher's  /tf/#r^,  Nem.  so,  1879. — Piofcaam 
Hamill  has  given  us,  in  the  Science  of  Elocution,  the  most  valuable  matter,  with  a  better 
classification  than  we  remember  to  have  seen.  «  e  «  •  # 

From  y.  B.  Petulge,  Superintendent  0/  Sehoelst  Cincinmati,  Ohie.-^Pr^.  HaniB  ia  oac 
of  the  few  who  have  reduced  Elocution  to  a  science.  His  teaching  is  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic. His  instruction  to  the  intermediate  teachers  has  elevated  the  readtag  in  tbesc 
schools.  It  is  a  matter  ci  serious  regret  that  Prof.  Hamill  was  not  retained  ia  tae  Higk 
Schools. 

From  E.  W.  Coy,  Prin.  Hnghs^  High  School,  Cincinnaii.—VTia.  S.  S.  HamOTa  woA 
with  us  has  been  eminently  successful  and  satisfactory.  As  a  class  teacher,  he  has  bo 
superior.  In  his  instruction  he  is  thorough,  systemic  and  practical.  We  regret  tbat  be 
has  been  led  to  decline  a  re-appointment  here.  £.  W.  Cor. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  and  for  practical  course.    Send  for  drcnlars.  S-Jt 

Frankfort  and  Kokomo  Railroad. 

Passenger  trains  arrive  at  Kokomo  at  12:49  p.  u.,  and  at  8:20  P.  M.  They 
leave  Kokomo  at  7:00  A.  M^  and  3:30  p.  m. 

Trains  leave  Frankfort  at  11:00  A.  M^  and  at  7:00  p.  M.  They  krrhnt  ai 
Frankfort  at  8:20  A.  M  ,  and  at  5:14  P.  M. 

Close  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  with  the  L.  M.  k  B.  R.  R.  for  La- 
fayette, and  with  the  L.  C.  &  S.  W.  for  Crawfordsville  and  Terre  Hante. 

The  12:49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  sontb. 

Trains  leaving  Peru  at  1:50  P.  M.,  and  at  5:37  A.  M.,  and  the  train 
Indianapolis  at  12:25  p.  M.,  make  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort. 

Trains  run  by  Indianapolis  time.  £.  Y.  CX>MS TOCK, 

3-tf  Sup%  Frankfort. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

Will  be  held  al  ihe  Act  Rodids  of 
Banning  on  Monday,  Jnlf  8,  1878.    For  Circulars,  address 

L  i.  nonrsw, 

t-n  Inalmctm  In  IndoairUI  Art,  L*r>fitla,  lad. 

Indiana  State  University, 

The  'WinterTerin  of  the  University  ■will  open 
on  Thursday,  January  3, 1878. 

For  Uataloguea  or  inrormation  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presidbnt. 
ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 


"30  P.  M.  ,:,::;.',\:: 

Uill.ll.urg.       CODDtrtlnfC      for     (11 

Id  lb*  Bl'iL.;k'Blll>,>l>KI<liief  and 

or,  Sprlnffleld.  Juk»ii>lllr,  II)., 

MT^i'Vwtih.ltflniir.'nlaTrpu'iiM"!^^^^^  lbs  SoutbwHI ;  tla 

Hanalbal  wlib  M  KIT.  Bvlwiii  t-t  Mulwily,  Fart  Scall,  P*i»Bn,  nud  lh«  Vtttbo 
V>II>T.  BDd  (U  BlaDmliKtaD  for  II  Puo.  tlBudola,  Dabiqnr,  ud  all  pvlaM  la  MaHb- 
ND  Illlhgli  snil  I  DVB. 

8>1C  V  Vr  KnHMWMdTrxuSifM'al,  bxBThroniliOciaohfniBla- 
'iO  JT,  JUL  dl.D>)>(.lli>l>Di>iiMllF,  Utc.ior.  (JprlngBrld,  JhooikIIIk,  QalDcr 
and  H.Diiibil,  DHklnc  DO  chMig*  «t  »ri  to  K.nw..  .nd  lal  go.  Dh.ng.  IbroDg),  lb* 
IndUa  Teciltorf  u  TriM.  No  oibrr  tins  un  t^Brr  lbl>  tdoougt. 
11'9n  B  W  ■'■ralB  hu  lUcKnlng  Cliair  8lwplB«  Car,  with  Sl>u  Suomi,  to 
11-^U  f .   JXL,   I>«>rta.  and    rHchri   0>l«.biirr.    BorllBfioi.,  OLtDiii».  Kock 
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INDIANA  EDITION 

OF 

THE   ECLECTIC   QEOflRAPHIES. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  find  the  Eclectic  Geographies  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  ever  increasiiig 
pressure  for  time,  economy,  and  practical  excellence. — Sup't  Phelps^  Reming- 
ton. 

I  know  of  no  other  work  with  which  I  bm  so  well  pleased. — Sttp*t  Cooper, 
Richmond. 

Have  proved  to  be  the  delight  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. — Sup*!  Kammer, 
South  Bend. 

Without  a  rival. — County  Sup't  Dobson. 

Deserve  to  take  the  leading  place. — Sup't  Hunt,  Spencer. 

Almost  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. — ^J.  P.  Funk,  Corydon. 

Far  superior  to  any  other  series. — SupU  Everman,  Camden. 

Of  superior  excellence  in  every  respect. — County  Sup*t  Marlow. 

The  best  I  have  yet  examined. — Sup't  Royer,  Monticello. 

Best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools. — G.  B.  Irwin,  Naples. 

The  nearest  perfection  of  any  I  ever  saw. — Allen  Moore,  Washingios. 

The  best. — L.  E.  Lander,  Prin.,  Rossville. 

I  tbink  we  are  safe  io  taylog  It  it  the  batt.— Free.  Praner,  Hartivllle  Univenity. 

The  Indiaaa  Geography  places  them  l)eyond  the  reach  of  rlTalt.— Go.  8ap*t  IhanWta 
oejer. 

Unhetitatiogty  prononnce  them  soperior  to  any  other.— A.  J.  Stailer,  Tt.  Wsjb*. 

The  beet  Baited  to  onr  wanta.    Uoaaimoasly  adopted.— €o.  Sop*t  Thompson. 

The  best.— Bop't  Legg,  Marion. 

No  other  geography  of  which  I  hare  aoy  knowledge  can  eqnal  them.— 0«p*t  Trtelsr, 
Lawrencebnrg. 

Most  complete  and  accarate  geography  of  the  State  I  have  Men.— Sop*t  Stoat.  Sartk 
Ternoa. 

The  best  on  erery  point. — Co.  SnpH  Swing. 

A  long  step  in  advance  of  anything  else  of  the  kind.— Dr.  Hendereon*  Saleai. 

No  other  geography  has  met  my  wants  so  fnlly,  either  In  the  library  or  tho 
room.— 8np*t  Wilkinson,  Bowling  Green. 

The  best  published  in  the  United  States.    Hare  seen  nothing  eqnal  to  tho  map 
text  of  Indiana.— Co.  SnpU  Chrisler. 

The  most  thorongh  coarse  as  well  as  the  cheapest.— Co.  Snp*t  Norton. 

I  feel  a  Jnst  pride  in  conceding  to  it  a  saperiority  over  all  its  oompotlton.— Oaom^ 
8np*t  Springstnn. 

Board  adopted  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  believing  them  to  be  tho  very  baai.-^Sommty 
Snp't  Beckathorn. 

An  examination  onght  to  conyince  any  teacher  of  the  snperior  merits  of  the  \ 

The  maps  are  the  best.— J.  C.  Chilton,  Prln.,  Orleans. 

I  like  it  the  best.— M.  R.  Bmallwood,  Prin.,  Harrodsbnrg. 
Superior  in  many  respects.    Used  in  onr  Normal  Department  with  entire 
tion  —Prof.  Beattie,  Bedford  College. 
The  best  ever  offered  — C.  Whitted,  Prin.,  Owensbnrg. 
Certainly  ahead  of  all  others  in  erery  respect  — Snp*t  Carr.  Adams. 
I  am^certain  they  are  ahead  of  any  others.— J.  8.  Hbarkey,  Pria.,  New  HaTea. 
Snperior  to  aoy  other.— Prof.  Houghton,  State  University. 
The  best  in  all  respects.— H.  W.  Pearson,  Prin.,  Mexioo. 
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Eclectic  Geographies — Indiana  Edition, 


I  regard  them  as  the  best,  having  used  them  for  some  time. — Superinteadeot 
8rttton. 

A  household  necessity. — Co.  Sup't  Caress. 

Unequaled  in  elegance,  clearness,  and  simplicity. — ^Sup't  Roth. 

The  best  I  have  examined.— T.  M.  Tincher,  Stilesville. 

The  Eclectic  Geographies  are  the  best  I  have  examined. — J.  M.  Haskins, 
Troy. 

The  best  I  have  ever  taught. — A.  J.  Shields,  Solsberry. 

Give  universal  satisfaction. — J.  M.  Crawford,  Warsaw. 

SvrpMMfl  all  others  I  hAT«  uwd.— W.  B.  MnDoi<«,  Oent«r  Point. 

Saperior  to  any  oth«rf  I  b%Te  exftmlnrd.— L.  L.  Harbaogb,  ZanetTille. 

The  b«tt  I  hare  examined  or  need.— 8np*t  Hartford,  Yevej. 

The  moft  complete  course  1  hare  met  with.— 8.  Oampbell,  Bowling  Green. 

The  moet  accurate  and  applicable  to  modern  method*  of  teaohing.~Sup*t  McOee. 

We  llnd  In  two  books  more  than  we  formerly  bed  in  flve.— 8np*t  Dnnkle,  Vernon. 

This  snrelj  combines  eyerv  possible  element  of  attractioa  and  merit.— Snp't  Vreneh. 
DaBTiUe. 

Have  been  more  sneoessfnl  with  them  than  ever  before.— N.  W.  Franklin,  Principal, 
VashTille. 

Bnperfor  to  any  other  I  have  ever  examined.— D.  W.  HcOllntock,  Prin.,  KnightsTlHe. 

The  Oeography  of  Indiana  makes  the  work  Indispensable  to  Indiana  schools.— Sap* t 
Sarlan. 

No  room  for  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  maps.— Bap*t  Fertich,  Mnncle. 

Jast  the  book  Indiana  schools  have  been  wanting  for  years  past.— F.  Jackson,  Prin., 
Hllroy. 

Bzcels  all  others  I  have  examined.— 0.  M.  Ooheen,  Areola. 

The  best  treatment  of  oar  State  Oeography  I  have  seen  — Oo.  Sap*t  Barnes.  ' 

The  Indiana  part  meets  my  approval  ia  every  particular.  We  use  the  work.— 8npt*t 
fiallock,  Mishaweka. 

The  best  yet.— Oo.  8np*t  Gamble. 

Snrpaes  any  other  I  have  ever  eeen. — S.  0.  Oosner,  Prin.,  Huron. 

Have  never  seon  a  work  on  geography  that  so  fully  meets  my  idea  of  a  good  text- 
book — J.  L.  HoQtchen,  Prin.,  Brownstown. 

Th'e  Bolectie  Geographies  are  choice  — K.  A.  Ogg,  Prin.,  Mitchell. 

Far  saperior  to  any  other. — L.  L.  Hnrney,  Warsaw. 

Oar  teachers  say  they  are  best.— W.  Twibell,  Montpelier. 

The  Eclectic  Geography  is  my  favorite.— David  Cole,  Prin.,  Dundee. 

Superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  published.— J.  K.  P.  Stevens,  Templeton. 

The  Indiana  part  is  the  most  complete  of  any  I  have  seen.— W.  Y.  Kelly,  Principal, 
Aaity. 

Unri  valed  in  any  text-book  hitherto  pablished.— SupH  Goodwin,  Jeffersonville. 

Give  perfect  satisfisction.- fiup't  Prather,  Osgood. 

The  best  I  have  examined.— 0.  P.  Hedee,  Prin.,  Lebanon. 

The  Oeography  for  ouracbool.— 8up*t  Wagoer,  Kewanna. 

Saperior  to^aoy  other.— J.  H.  Pate,  Prin.,  Bising  Sun. 

The  l>est  I  have  ever  used. — D.  Spriinir,  Prin.,  Po 

Saperior  to  all  others. — F.  J.  Hough,  Prin.,  Areola. 

"There  Is  no  extravagance  in  representing  this  series  as  the  maximum  of  text«book 
excellence.  *  *  *  1%  presents  the  best  knowledge  In  the  best  possible  form.  «  •  <• 
Aa  a  text-book  it  has  never  been  equaled,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  excelled.*'— ia- 
diaweyeWs  Jearnal. 


The  Indiana  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  fnmished  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  regular  edition. 

Introduction.    Bxchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography $  45  .33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Ge(^raphy  (Indiana  Edition), 90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  (Indiana  Edition)  ..« 1.05  .78 

Single  Sample  Copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introdaction, 
sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Intro- 
duction Price. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

4-tf  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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I.  STABKCY  A  FALEN,  1 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

Bf  an  entlrelr  new  process.    As  simple  as  simple  addltloa. 
Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  ScbooU  mad  Colleges 

in  the  NonbweKt. 

Send  for  Clrculttr  deacribing  tb«  method,  to  H.  H.  HILI, 

i-6t  506  MAnbfield  Ave^  Chicle  IlL 


GET  THE  STANDARD. 


(« 


Th^  best  authority,,  »    ,     ,  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Library^  also  in  every 
Academy  and  in  every  School^ — Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 

"  The  best  existing  English  Lexicon,*^ — London  Athenseum. 

WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY, 

A  large^  handsome  volume  of  1 854  pages^  containing  considerably  more  than 

100,000  Words  in  its  Vocabulary^  with  the  correct  Pronun^ 

ciation,  Definition^  and  Etymology, 

Fnllj  niTutrated  k  Vnabridged.  Ulrftry  Sheep,  SCarUed  Edges,  $10. 

**  WORCESTER**  Is  n«w  r«>irarded  as  tbe  Standard  Anthorttj.  and  is  to  recom- 
mended hy  Bryant,  Loogfellow,  Whittit-r,  Snmner,  Holmes,  IrTing^WlDlbrop,  Agassis, 
Mftrsh,  Henry,  Erert-tt,  MHtin,  Qnincy.  Felton,  Billiard,  and  the  msjorUy  of  oar  most 
distingaished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recognized  as  authority  by  tlie  Departments  of 
our  National  Government. 

**  How,  when  common  schools  are  becoming  nnlTersal.  It  Is  a  more  obvlons  dnty  to 
■elect  with  greater  care  the  text- books  and  dictionaries  best  adapted  tothewsnts  of 
American  youth.  It  Is  an  all-Important  qnestion  and  should  never  be  regarded  lightly. 
*  *  *  It  Is  known  that  Worcester's  has  long  been  oonaidered  the  standard  dictionary 
of  the  Bngllsh  langnage  by  snch  eminent  philologlHts  as  Marsh,  Knob  bcleutists  as 
Agsssls,  snch  poets  us  Longfellow,  such  statesmen  as  Sumner,  snch  educators  as  Mann; 
mod  that  its  spelhnir  Is  the  standard  of  ihe  National  Printing  Ofllre  at  Washington.  It 
follows  from  this  with  nrerrluK  accuracy  that  Worcester's  Dictionary,  being  preferred 
orer  all  others  by  kcholars  and  men  of  letters,  f>houId  be  u«ed  by  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try and  adopted  in  the  public  schools."— JVIrto  Toah  Etmting  PoU. 

'*  The  best  Knglish  writers  and  the  most  particular  American  writers  use  Worcester 
M  their  authority  .*'~J^.  F.  Heratd. 

**  After  ( ur  rreent  strike  we  made  the  change  to  Worcester  as  our  authority  for  spell- 
ing, chiefly  to  bring  ourselves  into  coDformity  with  the  accepted  nsage,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  most  of  our  staff*,  incIndlDg  such  men  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  and  Mr.  John  B.  C.  Uassard."— A'.  T.  Tribune, 

The  Complete  Series  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Quarto  Dictionary.     Pr*>fnae1y  Illustrated.    1864  pp.     Library  Sheep .....flO  00 

Half  Bufsia  or  Halt  Morocco,  f  12  :  Full  Bus^ia  or  Poll  Turkey,  116. 

Octavo  (Unlvernal  or  Critical)  Dictionary,  960  pp.     Library  Sheep 4  26 

Academic  Dictionary.    IliUktrated  Appendix.    676  pp.    Cruwn  8vo.    Half  roan...  8  00 

Comprehensive  Dictionary.    Profusely  Illus.    608  pp.    12me.    Half  roan............  I  76 

School  (KlemeDtar>)  Dictionary      Ills.  Appendix.    412  |  p.    12ino.    Half  roan...  100 

Primnry  Dictionary.     Profusely  Illustrated.    884  pp.    16mo.     Hiilf  roan 60 

Pocket  Dictionary.    Prnfjiseiy  Illustrated    310  pp.  34mo.  Cloth,  63  cents :  Boan, 
flexible,  86  cents  :  Boan,  tncks,  gilt  edges,  II. 

Maoyapecial  aids  to  students.  In  addition  to  a  very  MI  pronouncing  and  defining 
voeabulary,  make  tbe  above-named  books,  in  the  opinion  of  our  mbst  distinguishe  i  ed- 
•CAtors,  tbe  most  complete  as  well  at  by  far  the  cheapest  Dictionaries  of  our  language. 


■9*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  carriage  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
by  the  Publishers.  Liberal  terms  for  Introduction.  Corresponaence  solicited  with  that 
view. 

Fnblialiea  hj  J.  B.  LIPZ-INCOTT  ft  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadclplito. 

X.  H.  ELY,  Agent  for  tbe  Northwest, 

160  B.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

MABTIN  Y.  CALYIN,  Agent  for  the  Southern  States, 

183  Broad  St.,  Augusta,  G*.  4-8t 
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THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


Of  four  weeJkSf  beginning  July  9.     Natural  Science  a  Specialty,    Remem  ^ 
aU  the  Common  Branches,     THuning  in  Teaching 
by  the  Natural  Method, 

LADOGA, IJfDIAJ^A. 


Teachan  have  iMmod  that  It !«  ohaapett  to  attend  aa  loatitiite  eoadaetad  Ib 
tlOB  with  a  ref  alar  Hormal  School. 

Some  of  the  most  patent  advantagee  are  the  following ; 

1.  The  inetrnetora  are  all  regular  Vorawl  teachers,  who  are  naklng  the  tr«lnlB(of 
teachere  a  life-work. 

2.  The  nee  of  a  large  and  well  ejected  library.  Teachers  are  not  able  to  own  aU 
the  books  thej  desire  and  need.  Bj  attending  this  Institnte  they  will  haTO  opportn- 
nity  of  referring  to  all  the  important  works  on  School  Teaching  now  extABt,  besidae 
the  best  books  on  the  oommon  and  higher  branches,  the  standard  Sncyolt^ndlan,  Die- 
tlonarlee,  Histories,  etc. 

8.    The  nse  of  apparatus  fh  the  lllnstratlon  of  every  snlject  tanght.    All  tha 
ratus  of  the  Normal  will  be  bronght  Into  nse  daring  these  four  weeks. 

4.    The  expenses  are  mach  leas  here  than  at  most  Institntes.    Compare  tlsai 
with  what  it  will  coat  yon  anywhere  else: 

Taltion  per  term  of  fonr  weeks,  $). 

Boom  rent,  for  Itirnished  room,  per  <«rw,  f  I.eO  to  |3. 

Board,  per  week,  ^1.75  to  ^. 

Total,  for  the  term,  $11.60  to  fl4. 

By  bringing  yonr  old  books  with  yoa,  yoa  will  need  not  to  pnrchase  any  now  easa. 
It  mast  be  plain  to  every  thinking  person  that  It  will  cost  him  less  here  thna  at  a 
Oonnty  Normal. 

We  have  regular  arrangements  the  year  ronnd — acoommodatioas  and  coBTOBleaces 
for  regnlar  stodente.  AU  these  are  need  daring  the  Institnte,  so  that  it  is  ImpoaalNe 
for  a  snmmer  school  to  compete  with  as. 

6.    The  wide  range  of  classes.    The  following  is  only  a  partial  programme : 

Training  In  Theory  and  Practice ;  Orthography,  Beading,  Arithmetic,  Bnglinh  Oraa- 
mar,  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Physiology,  U.  8.  History,  Algebra,  Ehetorle,  Olvl 
Government,  Botany,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  Yocal  Mosio. 

Every  arrangement  is  being  made  to  render  this  the  meet  profitable  and  moat  truly 
delightful  Institute  to  be  held  this  summer.  ActmtU  work  will  be  done  in  all  tha  claaosi* 
Oeme  determined  to  get  and  to  do  all  the  good  possible. 

The  Training  Glass  will  more  than  repay  any  one  for  hii  time  and  money. 

Persons  who  enter  the  Normal  at  any  time  before  th^  opening  of  the  Institute,  oau 
go  on  to  its  close  without  any  interruption  whatever. 

Although  we  are  receiving  scores  of  letters  of  inquiry  every  week,  we  are  glad  fee 
answer  all  in  regard  to  every  particular  they  may  desire  te  know.    Write  ns  at  01 
for  any  further  information.    Address, 

W.  T.  BABFZBi 

i-  Danville,  Hendricks  Go.,  Ind. 
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Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 


By  iJiBIBT  BABSNSSS,  IiL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  Vnlyerslty. 


Exchange  price^  60  cenis.     Introduction  price^  84  cents. 


Thb  bAw  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  tke  public  is  designed  to  furnish  the  learner 
a  short,  easjr,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  It  aims  to  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  com- 
prises Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Notes, 
a  Ladn-English  and  an  English- Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  forms, 
•aflectiotts,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  and 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  convenient  intervals. 


Copies  for  Examination^  60  cents. 


Send  for  DescHptive  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  etc. 
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CORNELL'S  REOeRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovlsod  la 

and  Hotlor. 


ADDRESS    33,  Applton  A  Co.,  Publishers, 

Or,  C.  E.  LANE,  Noo'l  Agont, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  III, 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trov'g  Ag% 

lo-tf  H  Sante  Address, 


SCRIBNEB^  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

743  AHD  746  BROADWAT,  H.  7. 


This  well  known  publishing  house  has  on  its  list  a  new 
series  of  Readers  and  Spellers,  written  and  compiled  by 
the  well  known  educator,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
These  Readers  and  Spellers  are  most  excellent  in  matter, 
gradation,  and  mechanical  execution ;  they  are  very  low  in 
price,  and  are  very  popular  with  all  who  use  them. 

The  same  house  publishes  Guyot's  new  series  of  Geog- 
raphies, written  by  the  world  renowned  geographer,  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Guyot,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  These  geogra- 
phies were  awarded  the  highest  medal  of  honor  at  the 
world's  exposition  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  and  again  by  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 

They  also  publish 

Felter's  New  Arithmetics  (new), 

Tenny's  Zoologies  (new). 

Perry's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy  (new), 

Hopkins's  Outline  Study  of  Man  (new), 

Smeaton's  Etymology  (new), 

and  many  other  excellent  and  valuable  books. 

For  terms  of  introduction  address  the  publishers  or  their 

agent. 

O.  S.  COOK, 

63  and  65  Washington  st, 
4.tf  Chicago,  IlL 


INDIANA 

STATE  ITOHMAL  SCHOOL 


'♦•♦ 


'♦#♦ 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

bliUiihei  bj  tti  SQimi  mm  of  tte  STATE  Of  QIDIAVA, 

For  the  special  purpoee  of  iBstnicting  and  traiaing  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Puh- 

lic  Schools  of  the  State. 

aaADUAf  as  "^°''  ^'ii^i^^a**^  ^°"*''  dipmha, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Kywy  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organised. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  Scho^  are  in 
charge  of  skillful  and  eitperienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  toe  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.    Sp§cial  imimnf  u  /vvrw  im  koMs  c/  tiudy  and  nutkcdt  qf  invetH- 


OBASVATBS  ABS /OOlOCAlllDma  ntOlC  $50  TO  $150  FEB  ICONTB, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools.  The  Advanced 
Course  u  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FRBB, 

XTo    Tjno1dir>tea 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  22,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26,  1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  21,  1878. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  TONB8,  President. 
J 


EIIIFJATE'S  HZSTOHIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprebenshre 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Introductory. 

Exchange. 

For  Ezam'a. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo. 

1        %t,is       1 

l-8s        1 

$t.oo 

Granmar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  la  mo. 

1        1-75        1 

1.50        1 

f   TS 

as  TNC  BEST  by 

160,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING,  ' 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnisliing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  h«Te  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  ear  aienAly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bouuaia^  Ste^ocraarb  &  Co., 

i-tf  K  18  West  Washington  Street 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NOBTHERN INDIIIIIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


♦•♦ 


The  largest  Attendance  the  f  chool  has  ever  known. 

XTEBT  COUSTT  IV  THE  STATK  IB  KKPBK8EHTED. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
•f  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  unpreju- 
£ced  mind  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

BxtenstTe  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term, 
wbielK  will  open  Ansnst  S7. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  than 

BYBR  BEFORE. 


The  following  mrt  a  few  am<fcg  the  many^  conTeniences  and  advantages  of  the  Normal: 

1.  STUDEITTh  CAN-  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OIVN 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Our 
burge  attendance  enables  ut  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu* 
dent  is  certain  to  find  the  very  grad*  lu  may  with.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
never  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  This  in- 
eludes  all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  I3.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MA  Y  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  extra  ckatret 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  REVIEW  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers*  Class  affords  8dvan> 
tages  found  at  no  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship.  Elocution  and 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  Vll.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
M  the  faciiitiet  offered  by  any  of  our  Inetitutione  of  Learning,  %Xk^  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
dty.  One  of  $ia,ooo  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $10^000  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  every  want  of  the  student 
thus  fiar  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
Instructioo  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  1  The  ttcret  of  the 
Normal  is  the  eameei,  practiced  work  per/ormud  in  the  elate  *oom.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  hviog  recommendations 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  onr  catalogue  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

CAl«Elf  nAII«~Revi«w  term  will  op^n  July  2,  and  continue  6  weeks.  Tall  term 
will  op-n  August  27,  and  contiune  11  wet^ks.  Winter  term  will  open  November  12,  and 
sontinue  11  weeks.  ft"^ 

«-tf  SI.  B.  BHOWH,  Prlneljpal.  ^ 
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A  THOROUGH  REVIEW 

Of  all  the  Branches  Taught  in  our  Common  and  Graded  Scheeh* 

TIACES&S  BIAD  TEX8  OIBCVLAB  OABVULLT. 

A  REVIEW  TERM  AT  THE 

VORTHERH  ZND.   VORMAL  SOHOOL. 

TAI.PABAISO,  UIDIAHA. 


At  tb«  eloM  of  the  iMt  Mhool  jMr,  owlsf  to  tb«  MiiiMt  and  eontliiBad  ■oBdtrtlaM 
•f  oar  •todoDti,  and  (ho  almoit  imperatlTo  demand  of  taachon  who  worr  •MM*'  t* 
their  work  dorinf  the  regnUr  aeeaiont  of  the  Normal,  we  oontonted  to  have  a  tna  of 
•Ix  weeks.  The  noparalieled  eoooeee  that  attended  the  Arat  eeMion  ooBTlneed  m  ttet 
it  met  a  want  for  which  no  provUion  had  heretofore  heen  made. 

We  have  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  arrangement.  Mo  lahor  or  flKMMe  will  bi 
•pared  in  order  that  It  may  be  one  of  the  beet  Inatitntee  In  the  land.  The  term  wtO 
open  Jnly  2,  and  ooatlnne  six  weeks.  We  will  haTe  school  on  the  Vovrth  of  Jaljt  thi 
•ame  as  any  other  day. 

Aa  AdTAmtav*  B*i  fe«a«  mH  aajr  •tli«r  S«lM*l.~8t«donts  win  hm 

the  opporMnity  not  on>y  of  reviewing  any  branch  they  may  desire,  but  of  witasHl^ 
the  Normal  methods  practically  applied  In  the  class  room,  as  all  of  tho  ngnlardsmM 
will  be  sustained  daring  Uils  term.    Daily  recitations  In  each  branch. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  among  teachers  that  tse  do  fairgti.  Althoogh  ws  may  btesa- 
stantly  engaged  In  school  work,  yet  we  become  so  familiar  with  oar  own  ptatM  sb4 
methods  that  we  forget  many  of  the  anderlylng  facts  and  principles  of  the  snt^^els  «• 
teach.  As  a  resalt,  mnch  of  oar  intorsst  and  ODthnslMm  is  loot,  while  with  thiw 
branchei  which  we  do  not  teach  we  become  almost  wholly  anfamlUar. 

There  is  another  class  who  forget.  It  Is  composed  of  those  who  hare  been  sngigil 
for  several  terms  la  stadying  branches  not  taaght  In  oar  Commoa  and  High  SchooM. 

It  Is  too  trae  that  graduates,  geoerally,  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  examiaatlos  far 
a  teacher*s  certificate  at  the  cloee  of  thoir  Oollege  OonrsO  as  they  were  when  they  bacm 
simply  beoaase  they  have  so  long  aeglectod  the  common  branehes.  What  they  aesd  h 
a  brief  review. 

To  afford  all  not  only  a  means  of  thoroaghly  reviewing  these  braachea,  bat  aisoss 
opportanity  of  exchanidDg  Ideas  with  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Unitod  Stales  sal 
the  Canadas,  this  Instltate  term  is  organized.  This  provides  a  way  whoreby  all  asT 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  coming  Tear,  either  to  enter  tho  school  reea  • 
«wU  Iralaed  Isodbsr,  or  ik$  ctam  room  fmll  of  mom  life,  ener^,  and  ealAofiasm. 

KABff«  •f  W«rk.~There  will  be  not  only  the  regalar  classes  bat  rsview  cIbmh 
in  i\\  Qi  the  sn^ects  Indicated  In  the  *'OQtllne  of  Study,"  as  givoa  In  the  Oataleiai, 
or  in  oar  regalar  term  circalar,  so  that  oo  one  need  fear  that  ho  will  not  be  aceomBS 
dated. 

Polato  •f  Sapcrlorltjr.— I.  This  being  the  largest  Normal  School  In  Ihslsai, 
an  opportanity  of  meeting  with  a  greater  namber  of  teachers  thaa  at  any  other  plSM 
will  bt»  afforded. 

II.  The  iDStrnotors  are  practical  teachers  and  have  for  many  years  giron  their  ealin 
attention  the  particnlar  branches  in  which  they  give  instruction. 

III.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  daring  the  summer  term  and  oontlnas  thdr 
studies  during  the  short  term,  as  regalar  classes  will  be  snstalned. 

IT.  The  classes  will  be  so  sectioned  that  each  student  will  have  an  opportaaltj  of 
applyinc  principles  as  he  may  learn  them. 

Y.  The  ndvantages  of  superior  apparatus  for  lllastratiag  each  saltfoet,  aad  Oe  se- 
cess  to  a  fine  reference  library. 

YI.  Xxpenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  place  where  Instltutea  will  be  help. 
Tuition  for  term,  $5.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room,  fS.50  per  week.  Bosrd  Is 
private  familif^,  $.    Ample  opportunitlbs  for  self-boarding. 

YII.  BOOKS  —Students  need  not  purchase  any  new  books.  Tho  onsa  they  msj 
bring  with  tliem  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Talparalflo  mi  a  Snaiaier  Bcs^rt.— Those  who  have  been  eonflnod  to  thi 
school  room  during  the  year,  and  desire  to  combine  recreation  and  ImproveOMat,  wOl 
find  this  city  a  most  suitable  pluoe,  belna  located  within  two  honrs*  rido  of  Chiesge, 
and  fifteen  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  having  In  Its  violnlty  a  bcauttfkl  lake. 

Onr  citiaens  are  court<-ous,  kind,  and  soolable  to  studeuts.  Add  to  this  fact  that  it  li 
one  cf  the  most  healthful  locations  in  the  West,  and  we  think  for  polnto  of  ocaibrt 
and  pleasure  It  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  hope  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  plesmsl 
and  profitable  Institutes  In  the  West.  We  have  alrealy  secured  the  servlcss  of  sll  si 
onr  regalar  teachers,  and  also  those  of  other  instructors,  and  to  make  the  work  mere 
effective,  have  so  arranged  that  no  teacher  shall  have  charge  of  more  than  three  resits- 
tions  each  day.  It  Is  earnestly  desired  that  all  those  who  can  will  be  preeest  at  As 
opening  of  the  session.  In  connection  with  this,  read  the  regalar  term  olrsular,  sat 
then  send  for  catalogoe,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge. 

6-tf  M  H.  B.  BKOWS,  PrUielpid. 
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Central  Normal  School 

AND 

COMMERCIAL    INSTITUTE 

Wm  REMOVE  to 

DANVILLE, 

JULT  5th,  1878. 


The  Institute  Term  of  four  weeha,  commencing  July  9th, 
will  be  held  at  DANVILLE. 

CALENSAB. 

Institute  Term  will  open  July  9th,  187 S. 

Annual  Comntence^nent  will  occur  August  2d. 

Fall  Term  will  open  September  3d,  1878. 
Winter  Term  will  open  November  19th. 

Spring  Term  will  open  February  4th,  1879. 
Summer  Term  will  open  April  22d,  1879. 

Cause  of  Removal :  Inadequacy  of  the  school  building  at  Ladoga 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Institution  ;  also,  lack  of 
rooms  for  students. 

Danville  donates  large,  substantial  buildings  to   the 

CENTRAL  NORMAIj,  and  will  move  the  entire  Institution  free, 
the  Instructors  and  Students,  the  Library,  the  extensive  line  of  apparatus 
and  large  cabinet,  all  included. 

(0) 


EZFENSSS  STILL  LESS  TEAN  S7SB  BS70BS. 

« 

The  rent  of  furnished  rooms  will  not  exceed  50  cents  per  week  to  each 
student.  Good  table  board  $2.00.  Accommodations  have  been  secured  for 
all  at  these  figures. 

Tuition  for  Normal  Institute  of  4  weeks,         .         .         .        $3-00 
Tuition  for  term  of  1 1  weeks, 8.00 

If  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  his  room,  hoard  or 
instruction,  HIS  MONET  WILL  BE  BEFUNDED. 

The  Building  will  be  completed,  repaired,  and  refurnished  according  to 
the  Principal's  plans  and  specifications.  In  convenience,  size,  ventilation 
and  general  adaptability  to  the  purpose  intended,  it  will  be  superior  to  the 
building  of  any  Independent  Normal  School  within  our  knowledge.  It  is  a 
large,  substantial,  brick  structure,  and  contains  a  chapel  that  will  seat  COO 
people ;  also  an  abundance  of  commodious,  well-ventilated  rooms,  that  will 
be  utilized  for  Office,  Library,  Apparatus,  Laboratory,  Cabinet,  Societies  and 
Recitations.  These  rooms  will  be  in  fine  condition  by  the  9th  of  July,  the 
opening  of  the  Institute  term.  The  entire  building  will  be  refitted  and  re- 
furnished with  the  most  approved  school  furniture. 

TEE  CENTBAL  NOBMAL  SCHOOL  AND  CGIOCEBCIAL 

INSTirUTE 

was  organized  September  5th,  1876,  with  48  students.  A  majority  of  these 
had  been  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principals  in  the  National  Nonnal. 
The  eminent  ability  and  wide  reputation  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
this  new  Institution,  the  Central  Iforfnalf  have  attracted  students  from 
thirteen  different  States  and  from  over  half  the  counties  of  Indiana.  Al- 
though the  School  has  been  in  session  less  than  two  years,  the  present  3rear 
will  enroll  between  400  and  &00  students.  This  success  has  been  due  to 
the  indomitable  energy  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  teachers.  Every 
student  has  gone  forth  a  living  advertisement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods 
used,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  accomplished. 

After  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  building  that  would  par- 
tially accommodate  the  growing  demands  of  the  Institution,  the  citizens* 
committee  reported,  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  **  hard  times,"  it  would 
be  impossible  to  erect  such  a  building  as  tJuy  had  decided  to  be  necessary. 
At  this  juncture,  solicitations  for  the  school  were  received  from  several  towns. 


each  offering  excellent  inducements.  After  due  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  each,  Danville  was  selected  by' the  Principal  and  Faculty  as  the  most 
desirable  location,  for  the  following 

BEASOITS. 

I.  DanviUe  A.cade$ny  is  donated  to  the  Central  Normal  School, 
and  thus  the  permanency  of  the  Institution  is  assured  in  a  way  impossible 
when  occupying  rented  property. 

II.  No  Saloons* — There  have  been  no  saloons  in  Danville  for  years. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  the  moral  and  temperance  sentiment  that  saloonists 

steer  clear  of  its  limits.  There  is  not  a  single  saloon  in  Hen" 
drichs  county •  Parents,  selecting  a  place  to  send  your  children  to  be 
educated,  cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hats. 

III.  The  arrangements  made  at  Danville  for  rooms  and  boarding  at  rea- 
on  able  rates  we  have  never  known  equalled. 

IV.  The  Location  is  Central  and  Easy  of  Access.— D^n^ 

ville  is  the  county  seat  of  Hendricks  county.  It  is  situated  20  miles  west  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  It  can  be  reached 
from  every  direction  at  almost  any  hour.  Trains  always  make  good  connec- 
tion at  Indianapolis.  Danville  is  in  every  respect  the  best  location  for  a  Nor- 
mal School  in  Central  Indiana. 

V.  The  people  are  noted  for  their  intelligence,  morality,  generosity,  soci- 
ability and  kindness.  The  Principal  of  the  Central  Normal  was  once  Jani- 
tor in  the  same  building  that  is  now  donated  to  him. 

VI.  The  churches  are  large  and  comfortable,  and  all  members  of  the 
school  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  services.  The  M.  E.,  Presby- 
terians, Missionary  Baptists,  Old  School  Baptists,  Christians  and  Friends  have 
regular  services.     The  M.  E.  are  building  a  fine  new  church. 

AIT  ADDITIONAL  ADYANTAaE. 

A.  text^hooTc  library  will  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Nor- 
mal, before  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term.  Students  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  reduce  their  expense  from  $2  to  $5  per  term  to  40  or  50  cents.  Bring  all 
the  text-books  in  your  possession  with  you. 

The  same  Faculty  is  retained  for  next  year  with  but  slight 
change.     All  old  students  will  be  pleased  with  the  following 
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BOAED  OF  mSTEUCTION. 


W.  F.  HARPER,  Principal. 

Metaphysics,  Higher  Mathematics,  Training  in   Theory  and  Practice,  and 

Elocution. 


F.  P.  ADAMS. 

Natural  Science,  English  Grammar,  Literature  and  Greek. 

MISS    DORA   LIEUELLEN. 

Rhetoric,  History  and  Geography. 

MI3S  A.  KATE  HURON. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra  and    Latin. 

W.  T.  EDDINGFIELD. 

Book-keeping,  and  in  charge  of  Actual  Business  Department. 

M.  T.  TRAVERS. 

Penmanship,  Industrial  and  Perspective  Drawing. 

J.  F.  STEPHENS. 

Vocal  Music, 

The  Course  of  Study  and  General  Management  of  the 
School  will  remain  the  same  as  heretofore. 

THE  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 

Besides  the  training  in  methods  and  governments,  the  Teachers'  Course 
includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  Orthography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Ge- 
ography:, Physiology,  U.  S.  History,  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Constitution  U.  S.,  and  Morals;  practical  drills  in  Penmanship,  Objective 
Drawing,  Map  Drawing,  Elocution,  Letter  Writing,  Composition,  Debating 
and  Vocal  Music.  The  instruction  is  professional  in  tone,  organic  in  chanuUr, 
and  practical  in  results.  Our  system  is  based  upon  these  nine  principles  of 
Pestalozzi : 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood  :  accustom  the  child  to  do — educate  the 
hand. 


i.R) 


2.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order :  first  form  the  mind  and 
then  furnish  it. 

3.  B^in  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself. 

4.  Reduce  each  subject  to  its  elements :  one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  a  child. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step — be  thorough. 

6.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  point. 

7.  Develop  the  idea,  then  give  the  term. 

8.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

9.  Synthesis,  then  analysis :  not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature. 

yatural  Sciences  Illustrated — Apparatus. — ^This  depart- 
ment is  liberally  supplied  with  rtiw  apparatus ^  including  two  excellent  skele- 
tons, a  German  manikin,  models  of  the  Ear,  Eye,  Brain,  Nerves,  Skin,  Heart 
and  Lungs ;  a  microscope,  magnifying  160,000  areas,  a  Tellurian,  Terrestrial 
and  Celestial  globes,  maps  and  charts  (Geographical,  Historical,  Anatomical 
and  Chemical);  a  frictional  electrical  machine,  a  magnetic  battery,  two  air- 
pumps,  and  other  philosophical  apparatus  sufficient  to  perform  over  200  ex- 
periments; chemical  apparatus,  both  simple  and  complex,  for  the  perform- 
ance not  only  of  all  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  text-books, 
but  many  others  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Students  JPerform  the  Xkcperiments  Themselves^ 

and  thus  learn  the  practical  use  of  apparatus  and  the  theory  of  phenomena 
more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method. 

Geology  is  illustrated  by  a  good  cabinet,  to  which  the  pupils  have  daily 
access.  Excursions  are  made  to  the  natural  formations,  specimens  are  col- 
lected and  labeled,  and  thus  each  student  begins  a  cabinet  for  himself. 

In  the  study  of  Botany  the  pupils  go  to  the  fields  and  gardens,  gather 
flowers,  analyze  them,  press  and  label  them,  thus  forming  for  themseelves 
nuclei  of  Herbariums  of  common  and  rare  plants,  to  which  they  can  after- 
ward add  with  great  satisfaction  and  profit. 

Pupils  are  not  drummed  and  drilled  over  the  long  hard  names  in  Physiol- 
ogy without  knowing  their  meaning,  but  are  taught  to  dissect  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  thus  learn  practically 
the  structure  and  functions  of  these  important  and  interesting  organs. 
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aSNEBAL  ITEMS. 

NON-SECTARIAN  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Although  the  entire  atmosphere  and  influence  of  the  school  is  that  of 
simple,  genuine,  Christian  Religion,  the  teachers  are  members  of  sereral 
different  churches,  and  no  denominational  influences  or  restrictions  are  im- 
posed upon  students. 

Students  will  hardly  fail  to  And  congenial  church  connections.  The  M. 
E.,  Baptist,  Disciple,  Presbyterian  and  Friend  churches  are  all  represented 
in  the  village,  and  welcome  all  members  of  the  school  to  their  services. 

The  Normal  weekly  prayer  meeting  is  largely  attended,  and  the  interest 
is  most  truly  gratifying. 

The  morals  of  the  pupils  are  carefully  guarded.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
high  moral  sentiment  in  the  school  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pupil  to 
fall  into  evil  habits  or  dissolute  company. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  Library  has  been  so  much  used,  and  the  students  have  received  so 
much  benefit  from  it,  we  are  buying  a  great  many  new  and  valuable  works. 
The  Library  already  contains  two  sets  of  Chambers*  New  Encyclopedia,  Cy- 
clopedia Britanica,  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Appleton's  Annuals,  Lippin- 
cott's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  Pronouncing  Gazeteer  of  the 
World  and  Cabinet  Histories,  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  Hitchcock's  Analy- 
sis, Hildreth's  U.  S.,  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  Constitutional  History 
and  Middle  Ages,  Hume's  and  Macauley's  England,  Gibbon's  Rome,  Smith's 
Greece,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Spark's  Biographies,  Universal  History,  Carring- 
ton's  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  Geological  Surveys  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
Draper's  and  Dal  ton's  Physiologies,  Leidy's  and  Gray's  Anatomies,  Dana's 
Geologies,  Tenney's  Zoology;  a  teacher's  library,  containing  such  works  as 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Sheldon's  Object  Lessons,  Holbrook's  Normal 
Methods  and  School  Management,  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  North- 
end's  Teachers'  Assistant,  Cobb's  Corporal  Punishment,  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Ogden's  Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Barnard's  Methods 
for  Primary  Schools  and  School  Architecture,  Everett's  Practical  Education, 
and  several  hundred  other  works  on  Sciences,  Art,  Literature,  Mathematics, 
History  and  all  subjects  connected  with  the  course. 

Students  have  access  to  the  Library  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  are 
waited  upon  by  an  obliging  Librarian.  They  are  taught  how  to  use  books 
and  how  to  investigate  subjects.  This  power  is  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  itself. 

The  Reading  Room  is  regularly  supplied  with  the  Indianapolis  daily  pa- 
pers. New  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  Chicago  Standard,  Cincinnati  Stand- 
ard, Indiana  School  Journal,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  National  Teachers' 
Monthly,  Chicago  Teachers'  Weekly,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Scribner's 
Monthly,  The  Atlantic,  Harper's,  The  Phrenological  Journal,  and  a  number 
of  other  papers  and  magazines. 

in 


"WHAT  CLASSES  DO  YOU  HAVE?" 

A  Teacher's  Training  Class  is  one  of  the  leading  features.  In  this 
<;lass,  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  and  plans  of  school  govern- 
ment are  carefully 'developed  with  special  reference  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  mind.  The  difficulties  which  every  teacher  must  meet  receive  specific 
attention. 

Orthography. — Great  care  is  taken  to  make  good  spellers.  This  sadly 
neglected  branch  receives  daily  attention. 

Reading  and  Elocution.— Pupils  not  only  receive  a  thorough  drill  in 
the  principles  oi  good  reading,  but  also  constant  practice  in  the  management 
of  the  voice,  expression,  gestur'^s  and  every  department  of  a  free  and  easy 
■delivery. 

Arithmetic.-^— There  are  always  at  least  three  grades  of  classes  in  Arith- 
metic :  one  beginning  at  the  first  of  the  subject,  another  at  Fractions,  and 
the  third  at  Percentage. 

English  Grammar. — There  are  two  classes  in  Grammar:  the  first  an 
elementary  class,  commencing  at  the  beginning ;  the  second  an  advanced 
class,  which  discusses  the  principles  systematically  and  masters  the  difficul- 
ties and  intricacies  of  the  language. 

Geography  and  Map  Drawing. — These  subjects  are  so  conducted  as  to 
enlist  the  attention  and  arouse  the  energies  of  all. 

Physiology  is  thoroughly  taught  by  outlining,  illustrations  and  actual 
dissections. 

U.  S.  History. — **I  never  liked  history  before,"  is  a  frequent  remark 
from  members  of  our  classes.  In  teaching  History  we  have  two  grand  aims: 
one,  to  secure  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  the  second,  to  awaken 
an  intelligent  appreciation  and  a  love  for  historical  study ,  to  m%Y\K^^  propelling 
^nihusiasvi  that  will  carry  the  pupil  beyond  the  class-room  into  a  life-study 
of  History, 

Algebra. — There  are  three  grades  of  classes  in  Algebra.  The  first  com- 
mences at  the  beginning;  the  second  at  Simple  Equations;  the  third  at 
Quadratics. 

Rhetoric, — There  are  two  classes  in  Rhetoric — one  beginning,  another 
for  those  prepared  to  pursue  the  subject  in  its  higher,  more  enticing  forms. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  study  of  this  superlatively  useful  and  truly  fasci- 
nating branch  is  so  generally  neglected.  To  correct  this  fault,  especial  ef- 
forts are  made  to  render  it  the  most  highly  useful  possible.  To  any  one,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  studied  text-books  on 
Rhetoric  entirely  or  chiefly,  the  study  will  be  novel  and  exciting,  and  the 
daily  practical  drills  here  enjoyed  can  not  fail  to  open  up  an  entirely  new 
field  whose  value  it  would  not  be  easy  to  compute. 

Latin  is  taught  in  a  variety  of  classes  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils. 
There  are  never  less  than  three  classes,  sometimes  five.  Pupils  thoroughly 
versed  in  English  Grammar  can,  in  one  term,  begin  to  read  Caesar,  while  in 
two  terms  they  can  master  his  most  difficult  constructions  and  translate  his 
most  intricate  sentences  with  rapidity,  ease  and  certainty ;  just  what  stu- 
dents in  the  Normal  are  mnv  doing, 
-  ■     ■  ■  — - 
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Book-keeping,  in  both  SingU  and  Double  Entry^  from  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples  and  entries,  through  Partnerships  Simple  Q^mmissioHj  Bankings  etc.,  etc., 
to  the  complicated  entries  of  Compound  Company  Business,  Throughout  the 
entire  course  constant  connection  is  made  with  the  affairs  of  real  business^ 
with  the  aim  of  meeting  the  great  demand  for  ^practical  as  well  as  thecretical 
business  education. 

Penmanship  by  one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  country. 

Drawing  upon  a  plan  differing  in  many  important  feaiures  from  that  in  use 
in  any  other  institution. 

Debating  and  Parliamentary  Law. 

Vocal  Music  beginning  and  advanced. 

Instrumental  Music  by  a  teacher  who  thoroughly  understands  the  art 
and  how  to  teach  it. 

fi^CLASSEs  in  Scientific  and  Classical  Courses  According  to  Cur- 
riculum. 

There  are  classes  for  every  possible  degree  of  advancement.  We  always  pro- 
vide classes  for  every  one  in  attendance. 

CENTBAL  NOBMAL  SUUMEB  INSTITTTTE 

Of  Four  Weeks,  Beginning  July  9th,  at  DanviUe,  Hen* 

dricks  County,  Indiana. 

Already  questions  are  being  asked  about  the  Summer  Institute. 
Teachers  have  learned  that  it  is  cheapest  to  attend  an  Institute  conducted 
in  connection  with  a  regular  Normal  School. 

Some  of  the  most  patent  advantages  are  the  following : 

1.  The  instructors  are  all  regular  Normal  teachers,  who  are  making  the 
training  of  teachers  a  life-work. 

2.  The  use  of  a  large  and  well-selected  library.  Teachers  are  not  able  to 
own  all  the  books  they  desire  and  need.  By  attending  this  Institute  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  all  the  important  works  on  School 
Teaching  now  extant,  besides  the  best  books  on  the  common  and  higher 
branches,  the  standard  Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  Histories,  etc. 

3.  The  use  of  apparatus  in  the  illustration  of  every  subject  taught.  AH 
the  apparatus  of  the  Normal  will  be  brought  into  use  during  these  four  weeks. 

4.  The  expenses  are  much  less  here  than  at  most  Institutes.  Compare 
these  figures  with  what  it  will  cost  you  anywhere  else : 

Tuition  per  term  of  four  weeks,  $3.00. 

Room  rent,  for  furnished  room,  ^er  term  of  four  weeks,  $2.00. 

Board,  per  week,  $2.00 ;  for  the  term,  $8.0Q[( 

Tuition,  Board  and  Room  Rent,  for  the  term,  $13.00. 

By  bringing  your  old  books  with  you,  you  will  not  need  to  purchase  any 
new  ones. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  thinking  person  that  it  will  cost  him  less  here 
than  at  a  County  Normal. 

We  have  regular  arrangements  here  the  year  round — accommodations  and 
conveniences  for  regular  students.  All  these  are  used  during  the  Institute, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  summer  school  to  condrt>ete  with  us. 


5.    The  wide  range  of  classes.     The  following  is  only  a  partial  programme: 

Training  in  Theory  and  Practice;  Orthography,  Reading,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Physiology,  U.  S.  History, 
Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  Botany,  Penmanship,  Drawing  and 
Vocal  Music. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Natural  Sciences.  Our  apparatus  is 
new  and  complete,  and  will  be  used  by  the  students  daily. 

Every  arrangement  is  being  made  to  render  this  the  most  profitable  and 
most  truly  delightful  Institute  to  be  held  this  summer.  Actual  work  will  be 
done  in  all  the  classes.  Come  determined  to  get  and  to  do  all  the  good  pos- 
sible. 

The  Training  Class  will  more  than  repay  any  one  for  his  time  and  money. 

Although  we  are  receiving  scores  of  letters  of  inquiry  every  week,  we  are 
glad  to  answer  all  in  regard  to  every  particular  they  may  desire  to  know. 
Write  us  at  once  for  any  further  Information. 

THE  IIOST  FICTUBZSaUS  TOWU  IN  TEE  STATS. 

( Laura  Ream's  Letter  in  Indianapolis  Herald.) 
Arrived  at  the  station  at  half-past  nine.  A  sleigh  and  two  horses  were  in 
waiting  from  the  Wilson  House,  and,  together  with  other  passengers,  I  was 
soon  spinning  over  the  hiUs  and  across  the  valley  to  Danville.  I  had  not  left 
a  suspicion  of  snow  in  the  streets  of  Indianapolis,  and  here  the  sleighing  was 
fine.  The  air  was  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  moonlight  so  clear  that  the 
town,  with  its  tasteful  dwellings  and  shade-trees  drifted  with  snow,  lay  before 
me  a  vision  of  beauty.  Danville  is  altogether  the  most  picturesque  town  in 
the  State.  It  is  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  statioh,  upon  one  of 
the  several  general  eminences  which  give  variety  to  the  landscape.  The 
sightly  Court  House  forms  the  central  point  whence  at  right  angles  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  streets  is  soon  merged  into  pleasant  dwellings.  Many  of 
the  latter  stretch  off  to  the  neighboring  hills  and  are  pictures  of  rural  delight. 
The  impression  was  not  dispelled  with  the  daylight,  and  the  morning  walk 
through  the  town,  with  vistas  of  the  lovely  country  around  gladdening  the 
eye,  was  simply  charming.  It  was  quite  the  most  pleasing  view  I  have  had 
of  Danville.  When  last  there  the  earth  was  clothed  in  autumn  splendor. 
Instead  of  a  mantle  of  snow  the  low  green  hills  were 

**  Half  veiled  in  purple  mist, 
Whereon  the  maple  and  the  sumachs  wear 
Scarlet  and  amethyst." 

HABTKTONT  07  ACTION. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  hereby 
express  our  approval  of  Prof.  Harper's  decision  to  remove  the  institution  to 
Danville.  We  believe  this  step  necessary  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the 
institution.  It  is  our  judgment  that  its  future  will  be  marked  with  that  de- 
gree of  success  for  which  its  founders  have  labored  so  assiduously. 

F.  P.  Adams.  Dora  Lieuellen. 

A.  Kate  Huron,  W.  T.  Eddingpield. 

M.  T.  Travers.  J.  F.  Stephens. 


BSS0LI7TI0N  OF  THANES 

FROM    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    NORMALITES   WHO    WENT 
TO  DANVILLE  TO  VIEW  THE  SITUATION. 

Ladoga,  -Ind.,  April  20,  1878. 
Whereas,  Upon  our  visit  to  Danville  yesterday  and  to-day,  we  were  so 
kindly  received  and  so  generously  entertained  by  the  citizens  as  to  make  it 
an  occurrence  long  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  happiest  in-  our  lives, 
and,  wishing  to  return  some  token  of  aur  appreciation  of  those  favors  and  of 
the  high  opinion  formed  of  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  the  towu,  and  of 
the  hospitality,  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  citizens;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  Danville  for 
the  pleasant  reception  given  us  on  Friday  evening,  April  19,  and  for  the 
many  favors  shown  us  upon  our  visit.  We  alse  express  out  approbation  of 
the  choice  of  Danville  as  the  permanent  location  of  the  Central  Normal. 
We  believe  the  students  will  be  delighted  with  the  place  and  its  many 
friendly  people. 

Annie  Mitchell,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
'  MoLLiE  Jackman,  Summit,  DeKalb  County,  Ind. 

Nannie  E.  Owen,  Fowler,  Benton  County,  Ind. 
J.  G.  Snyder,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
M.  T.  Travers,  Mt.  Erie,  111. 
S.  M.  Cutler,  Troy,  Spencer  County,  Ind. 

WHAT  TO  DO  UFON  ASBIVIlTa  AT  DANTILLZ. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  depot,  students  should  inquire  at  once  for  the  Nor- 
mal School.  Come  without  delay  to  the  Principal's  office,  where  you  arc 
sure  to  find  the  Principal  or  his  Clerk  ready  to  give  you  any  information  yon 
may  desire  concerning  the  School. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  special  attention  to  securing  desirable 
boarding  places  for  all  who  come.  The  students  room  and  board  in  families, 
or  in  small  clubs  of  from  20  to  30,  and  not  in  large,  crowded  boarding  kails. 
This  throws  around  everyone  the  restraints,  privileges  and  conveniences  of 
home-life.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  in  this  particular.  No  one  need  fear 
that  he  will  fail  to  obtain  room  and  board  at  our  advertised  rates.  To  allay 
any  fears  that  might  arise  in  this  regard,  we  make  the  following  proposi- 
tion:  Should  we  fail  to  provide  board  and  furnished  room  al,  not  to  exceed, 
%2.^o  per  week  to  any  student  who  may  desire  it,  we  agree  to  pay  his  traveling  ex- 
penses to  and  from  the  School, 

After  reading  this  circular,  should  any  questions  arise  in  your  mind  not 
already  answered,  or  should  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  concerning 
any  point,  please  write  at  once.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  explaining  the 
work  of  the  institution.  Address 

W.  F.  HARPFR, 
Until  July  i,  at  Ladoga,  Ind.;   after  that   time,    at   Danville,    Hendricks 

County,  Ind. 


The  SchooUroom  Test  Applied  to 

HARPER'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mr.  M.  Seller,  one  of  the  strongest  graduates  of  the  State  Normal,  now 

sap't  of  schools  at  Auburn,  Ind.,  makes  the  following  strong  and  discrimi" 

noting  statements,  after  fairly  testing  these  books  in  his  schools : 

J.  M.  Olcott:  Dear  Sir — Having  now  given  Harper*s  Geographies  a 
thorough  trial  in  my  schools,  I  feel  myself  competent  to  pronounce  upon  their 
merits,  fairly  and  positively.  Harper's  Geographies  have  been  in  the  schools 
here  nearly  two  years.  I  have  never  used  any  other  geography  that  I  con- 
sider as  good.  I  like  them  because  they  contain  no  "  stuflf.'*  In  their  plan 
there  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  a  school  geography 
and  a  gazeteer.  They  present  facts  of  prime  importance  importance  only. 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  strictly  consistent  with  a  fixed  general  prin- 
ciple. The  language  is  dignified,  direct,  and  clear.  The  teachers  are,  with- 
out exception,  pleased  with  them.  The  pupils  like  them.  They  usually  have 
their  lessons  well  prepared,  and  recite  with  animation.  The  map  questions 
are  direct  and  pointed.  The  verdict  of  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers  here  is 
unanimously  in  favor  of  these  books.  In  conclusion,  I  add  that  Harper's 
Geographies  have  my  own  unqualified  approval,  and  I  shall  endorse  their 
adoption  wherever  I  go.  Yours  truly,  M.  Seiler. 

From  J.  H.  Martin,  SupU  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind, 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  since  last  September,  I  am 
free  to  say,  that  while  we  anticipated  good  results  from  our  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  books  before  adopting  them,  we  have  realized  better  results  than 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  anticipated.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing the  series  an  exceptional  success. 

The  Introductory  Geography  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  amount 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  methods  of  the  author  as  to  give  eminent 
satisfaction  wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 

From  H.  B.  Hill,  County  Superintendent  of  Dearborn  County, 

Harper's  Series  of  Geographies  have  been  in  use  in  Dearborn  county  for 
more  than  a  year,  and,  since  their  first  introduction,  have  had  no  rival  in  our 
common  schools.  They  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Especially  do  we  commend  the  primary  work.  Childen  are  de- 
lig^hted  with  it  at  first  sight.,  and  the  study  of  Geography  becomes  to  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Ha];per's  the 
best  Geographies  now  in  use. 

From  J.  C  Gregg,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Brazil, 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  for  six  months,  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  statement :  I  have  used  four  other  series  of  Geographies 
at  different  times  as  a  teacher,  but  I  prefer  Harper's  to  any  of  them. 

1.  Because  of  their  cheapness,  they  having  only  two  books  in  their  series^ 
while  others  have  three  or  four. 

2.  Because  the  work  is  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  pupil  and  for  the 
teacher.    All  of  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  them. 

3.  Because  the  maps  are  so  well  executed,  the  map  questions  so  clear  and 
direct,  and  the  matter  of  each  lesson  is  so  well  selected  and  arranged. 

4.  Because  these  books  are  not  filled  up  with  minutiae  that  no  pupil  ever 
can  learn  or  ought  to  learn ;  and  not  least,  because  the  typographiod  appear- 
ance  of  the  books  is  so  excellent. 

W^r^  Complete  Course  in  Physical  and  Political  Geography  is  presented  in 

Two  Books. 
For  Introductory  rates  address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

6-tf  A  Indianapolis. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


The  Principles  of  Bhetoric  and  fheir  Appllentlon,  by  Adam  S.  Hill, 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  an(ji  Oratory  in  Harvard  College. 
Introductory  Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  the  latest  Text-book  on  a  very  important  subject  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,  written  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  published  by  Harper  9t  Bros. 


^ram  Z>,  S,  Gregory ^  D,  D.^  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  ZMerahirt 

Univereiiy  of  Wooster^  Ohio, 

*' Hill's  Rhetoric  is  a  very  superior  work.  Its  topics  are  the  essential  ooes, 
its  order  logical  and  lucid  (banning  with  the  simple  and  concrete  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  complex  and  abstract),  its  presentation  dear,  modem,  and  sys- 
tematic. For  the  average  class  in  the  High  School,  Academy,  and  College^ 
Prof.  HilPs  book  seems  to  me  better  suited  than  any  other  work  with  whidi 
I  am  acquainted.  We  shall  probably  use  it  in  the  Freshman  Class  in  the 
University  during  the  next  Collegiate  year. 


Thb  Youth's  Health  Book.  By  the  author  of  the  Bazar  Boob  of 
"Health,"  of  ** Decorum,"  and  of  "The  Household."  Introductory  price, 
17  cents. 

A  Primer  of  English  Literature:  Romance  Period.  By  Eugene  Law- 
rence. 32mo,  Paper,  25  cents.  Uniform  with  Lawrence's  Primen  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mediseval  Literature.    Introductory  Price,  17  cents. 

LiDDELL  &  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  Heniy 
George  Liddell.  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.  D.,  Desn 
of  Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Augmented,     4to,  Sheep.     Introductory  Price,  $10. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  smaller  Greek-English   Lexicon.     Introductory  Price, 

$1.50. 

Haswell's  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry.    Introductoiy  Price,  68c 
Loomis's  Algebraic  Problems.     Introductory  Price,  68c. 


A  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  School  and  College  Text-books 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application.  Corres- 
pondence regarding  books  for  examination,  terms  of  introduction,  etc.,  is  so- 
licited. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  18  West  Washington  St, 

Agent  for  Harper  6*  Brothers^  Ed,  Works.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Z  PO*  ID  X  .A.  PO* 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


J.  F.  GOOKINS,  Director.  J.  W.  LOVE,  Assistant  Director. 

Ferdinand  Mersman  Prof.  Sculpture  and  Wood  Carving. 
John  H.  Warder,  M.  £.  Professor  Mechanical  Drawing. 
H.  C.  Chandler,  Instructor  Wood  Engraving. 


Full  course  of  instruction,  under  competent  professors,  in  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ing, Machine  and  Architectural  Draughting,  Perspective,  Artistic  Anatomy, 
Sculpture,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Decorative  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 
Engraving,  Lithography,  Ceramic  Art,  Wood  Carving,  and  Industrial  Art  in 
all  its  branches. 

A  fine  coilectton  of  Antiques  has  been  procured,  and  Models  in  historical 
costume,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  for  Life  Classes. 

Neither  pains  nor  expense  spared  to  give  pupils  the  most  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  art  work. 

Scholars  can  enter  the  school  at  any  time,  and  pay  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
as  they  may  prefer.  The  school  is  open  the  year  through  without  intermis* 
sioD. 


Terms  of  tuition,  ten  dollars  per  month,  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

A  speeial  rate  will  be  giren  to  Professional  Toachers^  of  pabllc 
«r  prlrate  schools^  during  the  summer  yacation. 

Information  concerning  the  school  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 

CLIKTOIT  C.  KILE7,  Sec, 

Room  25,  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C 
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CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 


Have  just  issued  from  the  press  Thomson's  New  Practical  Algebra, 
Sample  copy  to  teachere,  60  cents. 

Beecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller^  or,  First  Lessons  in  the  art  of  Writing 
Words.     Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents. 

Anderson's  History  of  Rome.    Keetel's  Collegiate  Course  in  French. 
Address,                                                  ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 
5-tf     46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Frankfort  and  Kokomo  Railroad. 


Passenger  trains  arrive  at  Kokomo  at  12:49  P.  M.,  and  at  8:20  P.  M.  They 
leave  Kokomo  at  7:00  A.  m.,  and  3:30  P.  M. 

Trains  leave  Frankfort  at  11:00  A.  M.,  and  at  7:00  P.  M.  They  arriot  at 
Frankfort  at  8:20  A.  M.,  and  at  5:14  P.  M. 

Close  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  with  the  L.  M.  ft  B.  R.  R.  for  Li- 
fayette,  and  with  the  L.  C.  &  S.  W.  for  Crawfordsville  and  Terre  Haute. 

The  1 2:49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  south. 

Trains  leaving  Peru  at  1:50  P.  M.,  and  at  5:37  A.  m.,  and  the  train  leavii^ 
Indianapolis  at  12:25  P.  M.,  make  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort 

Trains  run  by  Indianapolis  time.  E.  Y.  COMSTOCK, 

3-tf Sup\  Frankfort. 

STRAIQHT-^WOOD   FURNITURH. 


♦  •» 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

Recitation  Seats,  Silicate  Slating^  Cmyans, 

Teacher's  Desks,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes, 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Our  Factory  is  in  full  running  order,  and  we  can  furnish  large  quantities  of  famitne 
at  short  notice.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  prkn 
and  fuU  particulars  to  TEAL  &  PUTERBAUGH, 

7-tf  Greenfield,  Ind. 


"7)5^  Standard  School  Geography  of  Indiana.*^ 

INDIANA  EDITION 

OF 

THE   ECLECTIC   GEOGRAPHIES. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  TEACHERS    AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  find  the  Eclectic  Geographies  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
pressure  for  time,  economy,  and  practical  excellence. — Sup't  Phelps,  Reming- 
ton. 

I  know  of  no  other  work  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased. — Sup't  Cooper, 
Richmond. 

Have  proved  to  be  the  delight  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. — Sup*t  Kummer, 
South  Bend. 

Without  a  rival. — County  Sup*t  Dobson. 
Deserve  to  take  the  leading  place. — Sup't  Hunt,  Spencer. 
Almost  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. — ^J.  P.  Funk,  Corydon. 
Far  superior  to  any  other  series. — Sup't  Everman,  Camden. 
Of  superior  excellence  in  every  respect. — County  Sup't  Marlow. 
The  best  I  have  yet  examined. — Sup't  Royer,  Monticello. 
Best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools. — G.  B.  Irwin,  Naples. 
The  nearest  perfection  of  any  I  ever  saw. — Allen  Moore,  Washingtom 
The  best. — L.  E.  Lander,  Prin.,  Rossville. 

I  tblnk  we  are  safe  in  sayiog  It  ia  the  beet.— Prei.  Froner,  HarttTllle  UniTereity. 
The  I ndiena  Geography  plaoee  them  beyond  the  reach  of  rirali.— Co.  8ap*t  Danbea- 
aeyer. 
Unheeltatingly  proDoanee  them  raperlor  to  any  other.— A.  J.  Statler,  Ft.  Wayne. 
The  beat  snited  to  onr  want*.    Unanlmeoely  adopted.— Co.  Sap*t  Thompson. 
Tb«  beet.— Snp't  Legg,  Marion. 

No  other  geography  of  which  I  baTO  any  knowledge  can  eqnal  them.— Snp*t  Trieler, 
Lawrencebarg. 

Moot  complete  and  accarate  geography  of  the  State  I  hare  eeen.— Snp't  Stoat,  North 
TeraoB. 
The  best  on  every4>oint.— Co.  8ap*t  Swing. 

A  Ions  step  in  adTance  of  anything  elee  of  the  kind.— Dr.  Henderson,  Salem. 
No  other  geography  has  met  my  wants  so  fully,  either  in  the  library  or  the  school 
room. — 8ap*t  Wilkinson,  Bowling  Oreen. 

The  beet  published  in  the  United  States.    Have  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  map  and 
text  of  Indiana.— Co.  Sup't  Cbrisler. 
The  moat  thorough  course  as  welt  as  the  cheapest. — Co.  Sup*t  Norton. 
I  feel  a  Just  pride  in  conceding  to  it  a  superiority  oTer  all  its  competitors.— County 
Snp^t  Spriogstun. 

Board  adopted  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  belieying  them  to  be  the  rery  best.— County 
8Dp''t  Heckathom. 

An  examination  ought  to  conyince  any  teacher  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  system. 
The  maps  are  the  best.— J.  C.  Chilton,  Prin.,  Orleans. 

I  like  It  the  best.— M .  R.  Smallwood,  Prin.,  Harrodsbnrg. 

Superior  In  many  respects.    Used  in  our  Normal  Department  with  entire  satisfas* 
tlon  —Prof.  Beattle,  Bedford  College. 

The  beat  erer  offered  —0.  Whitted,  Prin.,  Owensburg. 

Certainly  ahead  of  all  others  in  every  respect  — Snp*t  Carr,  Adams. 

I  am  certain  they  are  ahead  of  any  others.— J.  S.  Sharkey,  Prin.   New  HaTen. 

Superior  to  any  other.— Prof.  Hoaghton,  State  UnlTersity. 

Tbe  beat  in  all  respects.- H.  W.  Pearson,  Prin.,  Mexico. 
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Eclectic  Geographies — Indiana  Ediiion. 


I  regard  them  as  the  best,  haying  nsed  them  for  some  time. — Snperintendait 
Britton. 

A  household  necessity. — Co.  Sup't  Caress. 

Unequaled  in  elegance,  clearness,  and  simplicity. — Sup't  Roth. 

The  best  I  have  examined. — ^T.  M.  Tincher,  StilesWUe. 

The  Eclectic  Geographies  are  the  best  I  have  examined. — J.  M.  HaAim^ 
Tl-oy. 

llie  best  I  have  ever  taught. — A.  J.  Shields,  Solsbeny. 

Give  universal  satisfaction. — ^J.  M.  Crawford,  Warsaw. 

SorpsMM  all  othen  I  have  «Md.— W.  B.  If  nncie,  Oenter  Polaft. 

Superior  to  any  otheri  I  have  examined. — L.  L.  Harbaosh,  BaiMilHi. 

The  beet  I  have  examined  or  need.->8ap*t  Hartford,  Tevay. 

The  meet  complete  eoaree  I  have  met  with.— 8.  Oampbell,  Bowling  Orean. 

The  moet  acoorate  and  applicable  to  modorn  methode  of  teaching. — 8np*t  MeOw. 

We  find  In  two  booke  more  than  we  formerly  had  In  flTo.— Snp't  Dnnkto,  Temoa. 

Thle  enreiy  comblnee  oTety  poeeible  element  of  attraction  and  merit. — ftiip*ft  Fieuih» 
Danrille. 

HaTC  been  more  ■ocoemfnl  with  them  than  ever  before.— M.  W.  Frasklia,  Prindpel, 
KaahTllle. 

Superior  to  any  other  I  have  ever  examined. — D.  W.  McOllntock,  Prin.,Kai^CffiIk. 

The  Ctoography  of  Indiana  makre  the  work  Indlepenaabie  to  IndHana  nchoola.   8af  t 
Harlan. 

Mo  room  for  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mapi.— 8np*t  Fertleh,  Mande. 

Jnet  the  book  Indiana  echoole  have  been  wanting  for  yeare  paet.— F.  Jackaon,  Flto.» 
Mllroy. 

Bxcels  all  others  I  have  examined.— 0.  M.  Ooheen,  Areola. 

The  beet  treatment  of  onr  State  Oeography  I  have  eeen  — Oo.  8ap*t  Bamea. 

The  Indiana  part  meets  my  approTal  in  every  particular.    We  nee  th«  work.— Sqtt 
Hallock,  Miehawaka. 

The  beet  yet.— Oo.  8np*t  Gamble. 

Snrpaee  any  other  I  have  ever  eeen.— 8.  0.  Goener,  Prin.,  Hnron. 

Haye  never  eeen  a  work  on  geography  that  eo  fnlly  meeta  my  idea  of  a  good  Int. 
book  — J.  L.  Hontehen,  Prin.,  Brownstown. 

Tfa-e  Bclectic  Oeographiee  are  choice— B.  A.  Ogg,  Prin.,  Mitohell. 

Far  enperior  to  any  other.— L.  L.  Homey,  Wareaw. 

Our  teachere  say  they  are  beet.— W.  Twibell,  Montpeller. 

The  Bclectic  Geography  is  my  favorite.— David  Oole,  Prin.,  Dundee. 

Superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  heretof<»«  pnbliehed.— J.  K.  P.  Stovona,  TempMee. 

The  Indiana  part  la  the  moet  complete  of  any  I  have  seen.— W.  Y.  KoUj,  Prindpel^ 
Amity. 

Unri  valed  In  any  text-book  hitherto  published.— Sup't  Goodwin,  JoflbnoavOiei 

Give  perfect  satisfhction.— 8np*t  Prather,  Oegood. 

The  best  I  have  examined.— 0.  P.  Hedae,  Prin.,  Lebanon. 

The  Geography  for  our  school.— 8ap*t  Wagner,  Kewanna. 

Superior  to  any  other.— J.  H.  Pate,  Prin.,  Blelog  Sun. 

The  beet  I  have  ever  need. — D.  Sprang,  Prin.,  Po 

Superior  to  all  olhere. — F.  J.  Hough,  Prin.,  Areola. 

**  There  Is  no  extravaganue  in  representing  this  seriei  as  the  raaximum  of  text^esk 
exrellence.  *  *  *  It  preeente  the  beet  knowledge  in  the  beet  possible  form.  •  •  • 
As  a  text-book  it  hM  never  been  equaled,  and  It  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  cxoeHed.**— Je- 
dtoflopolfe  /ownal.  * 


The  Indiana  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  famished  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  regular  edition. 

Introduction. 


Eclectic  Primary  Geography $  45  .53 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Indiana  Edition), 90  .60 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  (Indiana  Edition) 1.05  .78 

Single  Sample  Copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introdactioo, 
sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  ofBcers,  on  receipt  of  the  Intro- 
duction Price. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

4-tf  Cincinnati  and  New  Yokk. 
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THE  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

O/fmr  weeJks^  hegmning  July  9.    Natural  Science  a  Specialty,    Review  0/ 

aU  the  Common  Branchee,     IVaining  in  Teaching 

by  the  Natural  Method, 

DAJ^riLLE,    .      .      .      .      .    IJTDIAJ^A. 


TaMh«n  have  la«ni«d  that  It  i*  obeapMt  to  attend  an  lottf tiite  eondnetad  ia 
tlon  with  a  regular  Hormal  School. 

SoMo  of  the  aioet  patent  adTantagei  are  the  following ; 

I.  TIm  iBctmotora  are  all  regnlar  Hormal  teaohere,  who  are  naklag  the  traialag  of 
taafthera  a  life* work. 

8.  The  nee  of  a  large  and  well  eeleeted  llbrarj.  Teaohen  are  not  able  to  own  all 
the  booke  tbey  deeire  and  need.  By  attending  thie  ^Inetltnte  they  will  have  opportn- 
■ity  of  referring  to  all  the  Important  worke  on  School  Teaching  now  extant,  beeidet 
tba  bent  books  on  the  oommoa  and  higher  branchee,  the  itandard  ■noyelopedlaa,  Bio- 
ti«Barlei,  HIetorlee,  etc. 

3.  The  nee  of  apparatus  in  the  illnstratloa  of  every  sntject  tanght.  AH  the  appa- 
ratal  of  the  Nomwl  will  be  bron^t  Into  nee  daring  these  fonr  weeks. 

4.  The  expenses  are  mach  lees  here  than  at  meet  Instltates.  Oompare  these  flgnres 
with  what  it  wni  cost  yoa  anywhere  else : 

Taltion  per  term  of  fonr  weeks,  $3. 

Boom  rent,  for  famished  room,  per  Urm,  f2. 

Good  board,  per  week,  $i. 

By  bringing  year  old  books  with  yoa,  yoa  will  need  not  to  parehase  any  new  onei. 
It  mast  be  plain  to  every  thinking  person  that  It  will  cost  him  less  here  than  at  a 
Ooanty  Normal. 

We  have  regular  arrangements  the  year  ronnd— accommodations  and  conTenleaces 
for  regiilar  stadents.  All  theee  are  need  daring  the  Institnto,  so  that  it  is  Imposslbls 
for  a  eammer  school  to  compete  with  as. 

6.    The  wide  range  of  classes.    The  following  Is  only  a  partial  programme : 

Training  In  Theory  and  Practice ;  Orthography,  Beading,  Arithmetic,  XngUsh  Gram- 
mar, Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Physiology,  U.  S.  History,  Algebra,  Bhetorlo,  OItI 
OoTorament,  Botany,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  Tocal  Music. 

Kvery  arraagement  Is  being  made  to  render  this  the  meet  profitable  and  meet  truly 
ddlghtfol  Institute  to  be  held  this  summer.  A«huil  work  will  be  done  in  all  the  classes. 
Oomo  determined  to  §et  and  io  do  all  the  good  possible. 

Tbo  Training  Glass  will  more  than  repay  any  one  for  his  time  and  money. 

Parsons  who  enter  the  Normal  at  any  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Instltnte,  can 
go  on  to  its  close  without  any  interruption  whatever. 

Although  we  are  recelTlug  scores  of  letters  of  inqniry  every  week,  we  are  glad  to 
answer  all  in  regard  to  every  particular  they  may  desire  to  know.  Write  us  at  ones 
for  any  further  Information.    Addrees, 

W.  r.  BABF1B»- 

4-  Danville,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


Harkness's  Latin  Series, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD. 


A  NEW  LATIN  READER, 


B7  ALBEBT  EABS3TESS,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  TJniTenitj. 


Exchange  price ,  60  cents.     Introduction  price ,  84  cents. 


Tm  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  to  fnmish  the  leaner 
a  short,  easy,  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading  and  writing  Latin. 

It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise  Book  in  Latin  Composition.  It  ahnslo  fur- 
nish the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  cosi- 
prises  Reading  Lessons,  Exercises  m  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Nstci^ 
a  Latin-English  and  an  English- Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  grammatical  fdras, 
inflections,  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables,  Anecdotes,  and 
History.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at  cottvenient  intervals. 


Copus  far  Examinatian^  60  cents. 


Send  for  Descnpt/ve  Circulars  giving  courses  in  Latin,  eta 


CORNELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  Thoroughly  Rovisod  la  Baps 

and  Matlor. 


ADDRESS 


D.  Applton  A  COi,  Fublisliers, 


Or, 


lO-tf 


H 


C.  E.  LANE,  ttoa'l  Agoal, 

117  State  Street,  Chuago,  JU. 

D.  B.  VEAZEY,  Trav'g  Ag*i, 

Same  Address., 


S0RI6NER.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

743  AND  745  BROADWAY,  H.  T. 


This  well  known  publishing  house  has  on  its  list  a  new 
series  of  Readers  and  Spellers,  written  and  compiled  by 
the  well  known  educator,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
These  Readers  and  Spellers  are  most  excellent  in  matter, 
gradation,  and  mechanical  execution;  they  are  very  low  in 
price,  and  are  very  popular  with  all  who  use  them. 

The  same  house  publishes  Guyot's  new  series  of  Geog- 
raphies, written  by  the  world  renowned  geographer,  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Guyot,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  These  geogra- 
phies were  awarded  the  Jiiglust  medal  of  honor  at  the 
world's  exposition  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  and  again  by  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 

They  also  publish 

Felter's  New  Arithmetics  (new), 

Tenney's  Zoologies  (new), 

Perry's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy  (new), 

Hopkins's  Outline  Study  of  Man  (new), 

Smeaton's  Etymology  (new), 

and  many  other  excellent  and  valuable  books. 

For  terms  of  introduction  address  the  publishers  or  their 
agent. 

O    S.  COOK, 

63  and  65  Washingtoii  st, 
4.1f  Chicago,  III. 
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INDIANA 


STATE  UOHMAL  SCHOOL 


♦  •♦ 


♦  ♦♦ 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

bUliMid  bjthi  SEVmL  ASSEXBIT  of  thi  STATS  Of  mUli 

For  the  fecial  purpoM  of  iBStructiiif  and  traimnf  (preparing)  teachen  fer  tkc  Fob- 

Uc  Schools  of  the  State. 

QRADUATBS  ™om  the  el^entary  course  diplOHA, 

.   Which  ia,  by  law  of  the  Sute,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


eye  of 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organised. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 

Connected  with  the  Institution.    The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School 
charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.    Here  the  students  are  required, 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the 
the  critic  teacher.    S/teuU  iruinin£  u  givtn  in  kmhiU  of  study  and  mtthodt  ^  n 
goHon, 

0BA0VATE8  AfiX  OOmAVDim  nOX  $60  TO  $160  FSB  WNTB, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  dfiggn^  to  tkor> 
oughly  qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coiomon  schools.  The  Advanced 
Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepara  the  ' 
dents  for  the  highest  podtions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  state,  or  the 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  32,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  3,  and  ends  March  36,  1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  31,  187S. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  TONES,  Pre«ident. 
J 


HIDFATH'S  HISTORIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICE  LIST.  Introductory.    Exchange.     For  Exun'n. 

Acadeauc  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo.  |        $1.15       |         $.85        |        $x.oo 

* 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  xa  mo.     |        $  -75       I         $  'So       |        f  .7s 


as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  avarywliera. 
1B0,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Goods^  Trunks  k  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


1' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

i-tf  K  18  West  Washington  Street. 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NORTHERN  INDIANII  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


♦  •♦ 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  knows. 

EVERT  COVSTT  IH   THE  STATE  IS  BEPRESEHTEB. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  nnpreja> 
diced  mind  that  THE  work  is  satisfactory. 

ExtenslTe  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Tertm^ 
which  will  open  Augnst  37. 

We  are  prepared  to  ofifer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  than 

EVER  BEFORE. 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Nonnal: 

I.  STUDENTii  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
STUDIES,  AND  ADl^ANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Onr 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  ao  many  dilTerent  grades  that  each  sto* 
dent  is  certain  to  find  the  vtry  grcuU  ht  nuty  with.  M^th  reference  to  this  we  have 
never  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $3.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MA  Y  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  hmd.  No  extra  charrn 
V.  BEGINNING,  AD VANCED,  and  REVIEW^  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers'  Class  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  00  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocution  and 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
«//  the  /aciiitie*  offered  by  any  0/  our  Institutions  of  Learning,  and  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $19,000  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $xo»ooo  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  cverj  want  of  the  stndeat 
thus  far  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  nock  in  and  find  the 
instruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  1  Ths  secret  tt/  tiu 
Normal  is  the  earnest,  practical  work  performed  in  the  class  room.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  living  recommendatioas 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  osr  catalogue  giving  full  poulicnJars 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

C AI«Elf  DAB.— Beview  term  will  open  July  2,  and  continne  6  weeks.  Fall  tern 
will  open  August  27,  and  continue  11  weeks.  WiDtar  term  will  open  November  12,  and 
eontinne  11  weeks.  ^^^- 

6-tf  H.  B.  BBOWir,  PriBetfkiU« 


A  THOROUGH  REVIEW 

Of  all  Ihe  Branches  Taught  in  our  Common  and  Graded  Schools, 

TSACHB&S  BBAD  THIS  OIBGULAB  OAUFVLLT. 

A  REVIEW  TERM  AT  THE 

NORTHERN   IND.   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

TAI^PABAISO,   INDIAITA. 


At  the  eloM  of  the  lut  school  year,  owing  to  the  earnest  and  continued  lolioltatlons 
•f  our  fttndeots,  and  the  almost  Imperative  demand  of  teachers  who  were  engaged  in 
their  work  doring  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Normal,  we  consented  to  hare  a  term  of 
fix  weeks.  The  nnparalieled  success  that  attended  the  first  session  conrinoed  us  that 
it  met  a  want  for  which  no  prorision  had  heretofore  been  made. 

We  hare  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  arrangement.  No  labor  or  expense  will  be 
spared  in  order  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  best  Institutes  in  the  land.  The  term  will 
open  July  2,  and  continue  six  weeks.  We  will  hare  school  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
same  as  any  other  day. 

Am  Adwaiit«ir«  not  fonnd  at  anj*  other  Sehool.-> Students  will  hare 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  reriewing  any  branch  they  may  desire,  but  of  witnessing 
the  Normal  methods  practically  applied  in  the  class  room,  as  all  of  the  regular  classes 
will  b«  sustained  during  this  term.    Dally  recitations  in  each  branch. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  teachers  that  tetdo  forg^.  Although  we  may  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  school  work,  yet  we  become  so  familiar  with  our  own  plans  and 
methods  that  we  forget  many  of  the  underlying  facts  and  principles  of  the  subjects  we 
teaeh.  As  a  result,  much  of  our  interest  and  enthnsUsm  is  lost,  while  with  those 
branohe*  which  we  do  not  teach  we  become  almost  wholly  unfamiliar. 

There  is  another  class  who  forget.  It  is  composed  of  those  who  hare  been  engaged 
for  seTeral  terms  in  studying  branches  not  taught  In  our  Common  and  High  Schools. 

It  is  too  true  that  graduates,  generally,  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  examination  for 
a  teacher's  certificate  at  the  close  of  their  Oollege  Course  as  they  were  when  they  beean 
simply  because  they  have  so  long  neglected  the  common  brancues.  What  they  need  is 
a  brief  review. 

To  afford  all  not  only  a  means  of  thoroughly  reviewing  these  branches,  but  also  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  with  teachers  from  all  parts  uf  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Canadas,  this  Institute  term  is  organixed.  This  provides  a  way  whereby  all  may 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year,  either  to  enter  the  school  room  a 
W€U  trained  teacher,  or  ihe  elau  room  full  of  iMto  /{fs,  onwgyy  arA  a»<AiMiaM». 

■RaiifC«  Of  Work.— There  will  t>e  not  only  the  regular  classes  but  review  elasaea 
in  all  of  the  subjects  indicated  la  the  **Oatline  of  Study,"  as  given  in  the  Catalogue, 
or  in  our  regular  term  circular,  so  that  no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  acoommo* 
dated 

Points  of  Snporiorltj'.— I.  This  being  the  largest  Normal  School  in  the  land, 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  a  greater  number  of  teachers  than  at  any  other  place 
will  b«)  afforded. 

II.  The  instructors  are  practical  teschers  and  have  for  many  years  given  their  entire 
attention  the  particular  branches  in  which  they  give  instruction. 

lit.  Student!  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  summer  term  and  continue  their 
studies  during  the  short  term,  as  regular  classes  will  be  sustained. 

IV.  The  classes  will  be  so  sectioned  that  each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
applylnc  principles  as  he  may  learn  them. 

Y.  The  advantages  of  superior  apparatus  for  illustrating  each  subject,  and  the  ae- 
eeas  to  a  fine  reference  library 

YI.  Bxpenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  place  where  Institutes  will  be  help. 
Tuition  for  term,  $6.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room,  f2.60  per  week.  Board  in 
private  families,  $.    Ample  opportunities  for  self*boarding. 

YII.  BOOKS  — Students  need  not  purchase  any  new  books.  The  ones  they  may 
bring  with  them  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Talparatoo  as  a  Smniner  Resort.— Those  who  have  been  confined  to  tho 
school  room  during  the  year,  and  desire  to  combine  recreation  and  improvement,  will 
find  this  city  a  most  suitable  place,  being  located  within  two  hours*  ride  of  Chicago, 
and  fifteen  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  a  beantifni  lake. 

Our  citixens  are  courteous,  kind,  and  sociable  to  students.  Add  to  this  fact  that  It  is 
•ne  «  f  the  most  healthful  locations  in  the  West,  and  we  think  for  points  of  comfort 
and  pleasure  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  hope  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  Institutes  in  tbe  West.  We  have  already  secured  the  services  of  all  of 
our  regular  teachers,  and  also  those  of  other  Instructors,  aud  to  make  tbe  work  more 
affective,  have  so  arranged  that  no  teacher  shall  have  charge  of  more  than  three  recita- 
tions each  day.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  those  who  can  will  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  In  connection  with  this,  read  the  r^nlar  term  circular,  and 
then  send  for  catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge. 

6-tf     .       M  H.  B.  BROWir,  PriBeipal. 
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1  an  Itul  tl  Om  uuif  la  Si 


J  via  nrtitiwiHi  uvl 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

To  T«Hh«rt  Had  ProfwIoDsl  Hra,  iDil  lo  ill  whs,  In  cdhmihiiih  ar  mnmk,  ful 

provptDtH  th4l  at  ouoB  krreiti  tb*  il0*D»ferd  drift.    Thli  naw  Afflnt  li 

Ciompo'u.rxO.  Osis^'sezi.. 

Tan  uk,  Whst  it  CompoDDd  Oijg«D7    It  li  a  wmblnitlan  of  OijgBn  ind  Hltrnfn, 


a  for  for  lalj,  197T.  b<  Hia 


lltM^r;  walk  aa  Ksna  foraiw.    But  almMt  'rou  tha  isry  b^nalni  o(  o»r  msftV 

•IMUtJ  DOt  Ml  for  jaan,  and  Itaii  aJowlT  bnt  itndllT  Incriaaad.    Lltararj  warl  wtt 

Iron  lb*  eld  aaou  af  neailsni  and  eibanilloii.  A  bet»r  dIgMtlDB,  an  almaal  HLlra 
f[a«doK  fntn  aenre  atlncka  olD'rioiia  hoadacha  from  whicb  wabadiaffcnd  fortwaBl) 
jaati,  and  from  a  llablUly  to  lake  ould  on  tbu  l^aat  aipoioTe,  •■»  Iha  ranlUDf  tbi 


far  lb*  iMit  -«rk  tbat  oe  baia  dona." 
COHPOKIID  OXTCIEir  U  admiglalared  bj  •impla  Infaalatloa  at  sar  offlo^oi 

OXTOBM  HOm'e  TKEATMBITT.-Tbla  can  ba  aaf«lj  acnt  taj  dlataso  la  a 
amall  and  comaaei  packags.  Prl««  f*F  two  monUi'a  aasBlT,  *ltb  tahalii) 
■pparatoa  and  full  and  fioDclt  dlnctlona.  tlS. 


bstaut  rrB«  bj  mall  ii 


I.  BTARKET  A  FALBH,  t 


rard  ■■.,  rblladelphla. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  procem.    as  simple  as  slMple  addltinn. 

Used  uid  recammended  by  over  two  bundled  High  Schooli  and  Collin 
in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  QrcuUr  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

i-6t  506  Maisbfield  Ave^  Cbicago,  IlL 
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GET  THE  STANDARD. 

"  The  best  authariiy,  ,    ,     ,  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Library ,  also  in  every 
Academy  and  in  every  School.^* — Hon.  Giarles  Sumner. 
"  7%e  best  existing  English  Lexicon" — London  Athenaeum. 

WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY, 

A  large^  handsome  volume  of  1854  pages^  containing  considerably  more  than 

100,000  Words  in  its  Vocabulary^  with  the  correct  Pronun" 

ciation^  Dejinitum^  and  Etymology, 

7«ll7  niutrated  k  ThaMdged.  Lilrtrj  fihetp,  ICarblid  ttg%%  |10, 

^  WOBCXSTEB**  is  now  re|ard«d  m  th«  Standard  Antborlty.  and  isso  recom- 
in»Bded  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  ^Hiittier,  Snmner,  Holmes,  IrTing,  winthrop,  AgaMis, 
Martb,  Henry,  Srerett,  Mann,  Quincy.  Felton,  Billiard,  and  the  majority  of  onr  moit 
dlatingniabed  aeholart,  and  la,  bealdae,  recognised  aa  authority  by  the  Bepartmenta  of 
onr  National  Oorernment. 

*'  Now,  when  common  achoola  aro  becoming  unlTeraal,  it  la  a  more  obrlona  dnty  to 
eelect  with  greater  care  the  tezt-booka  and  dlctionariea  beat  adapted  to  the  wanta  of 
American  yonth.  It  ia  an  alMmportant  qneatlon  and  ahonld  never  be  regarded  lightly. 
*  *  *  It  la  known  that  Woroeater'a  haa  long  been  oonaldered  the  atandard  dictionary 
of  the  XngUah  language  by  anch  eminent  philologiats  aa  Atarah,  anoh  acientlata  aa 
Agaaain,  anch  poeta  aa  Longfellow,  anch  atateamen  aa  Snmner,  anch  edncatora  aa  Mann; 
and  that  Ita  apelling  ia  the  atandard  of  the  National  Printing  Office  at  Waahingion.  It 
follows  from  thia  with  unerring  accuracy  that  Worceater*a  Dictionary,  being  preferred 
orer  all  othera  by  acholara  and  men  of  letters,  should  be  uaed  by  the  yonth  of  the  coun> 
try  and  adopted  In  the  public  achoola."— ilTew  Yoah  Etmtimg  Pod. 

**  The  beat  Sngllah  writera  and  the  moat  particular  American  writera  oae  Woroeater 
aa  their  authority  ."--IT.  Y.  EmriM. 

"After  lur  recent  strike  we  made  the  change  to  Woroeater  aa  our  authority  for  apell- 
ing,  chiefly  to  bring  ouraelvea  into  conformity  with  the  accepted  uaage,  aa  well  aa  to 
gratifjr  the  deaire  of  most  of  our  ataff,  including  anch  men  aa  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
Mr.  Ckorge  W.  Smalley,  and  Mr.  John  B.  0.  Haaaard."— A^.  T.  TrOmm: 

The  Complete  Series  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Quarto  Dictionary.    Profuaely  lUnatrated.    1864  pp.    Library  Sheep.. ....f  10  00 

Half  Busaia  or  Half  Morocco,  $12 :  Full  Bussia  or  Full  Turkey,  $16. 

OctaTO  (UniTcrsal  or  Critical)  Dictionary,  966  pp.    Library  Sheep 4  26 

Academic  DictlonarT.    Illustrated  Appendix.    676  pp.    Crown  8to.   Half  roan...    2  00 

OomprehenaiTe  Dictionary.    Profnaely  Ulna.    606  pp.    12me.    Half  roan 1  76 

School  (Blementary)  DictlonarT.     Ilia.  Appendix.    412  pp.    12mo.    Half  roan...    100 
Primary  Dictionary.    Profuaely  lUuatrated.    384  pp.    16mo.    Half  roan............       60 

Pocket  Dictionary.    Profuaely  Illuatrated.  810  pp.  34mo.  Cloth,  63  centa:  Boan, 
flexible,  86  centa  :  Boan,  tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1. 

Many  special  atda  to  atudenta,  in  addition  to  a  rery  full  pronouncing  and  deflning 
vocabulary,  make  the  aboTe>named  booka,  in  the  opinion  of  our  moat  diatlnguisheil  ed- 
ucators, the  moat  complete  aa  well  aa  by  &r  the  cheapeat  Dlctionariea  of  our  language. 


•^^    For  aale  by  all  Bookaellera,  or  will  be  aent,  carriage  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
by  tho  Publlahers.    Liberal  terms  for  Introduction.  Correspondence  solicited  with  that 

T<ew. 

Published  by  J.  B.  LIFFINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717'  Market  St.»  PlUladelpbia. 

E.  H.  ELT,  Agent  for  the  Northwest, 

160  S.  Clark  St.,  Chloago,  111. 

MABTIN  Y.  CALVIN,  Agent  for  the  Southern  SUtes, 

183  Broad  St.,  Augusta,  Qa.  4-3t 
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INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

THE  THJRD  ANNUAL 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

Will  be  held  at  tlie  Ait  Rooms  of 

Bq^inning  on  Monday,  Jily  S,  187S.    For  Ciiculais,  address 

L  S  TBOKPSOtr, 

*-8t Imlmelor  In  Immimi  Art.  L»fajttt«,  lad. 

Indiana  State  University, 

The  Winter  Term  of  ihe  University  -will  open 
on  Thursday,  January  3. 1878. 

For  Catalogue*  or  information  oddreu  the  undereignod. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 


rr^ni  loa**  iBdUaipolii  M 
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SUMMER   INSTITUTE 


AT 


|skU(|1  I&1UK9  |om3l  |6l|00l 


DANYILLE,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  IND., 

Gomxnencing  JUL7  16tli,  1878,  and  Continxiing  FOUB  WEEES. 


The  large  and  commodioua  buildings  lately  donated  to  the 

Ifarmal  School  by  the  citizens  of  Danville  will  be  occupied  by  this  In- 
stitute. The  rooms  have  been  recently  painted  and  calcimined,  new  black- 
boards prepared,  the  school-rooms  furnished  with  elegant  new  furniture,  an 
excellent  stage  with  curtains  placed  in  the  large  and  beautiful  chapel,  and 
the  entire  building  completed  in  the  most  convenient  and  tasteful  manner. 

TEE  LIBBABT^  UUCE  ENLABGE]). 

We  have  lately  added  to  the  Library  Appleton^s  Hfew  Encyclope- 
dia of  i6  volumes,  and  the  Annuals  from  i860  to  1878 ;  also  Encylcopedia 
Britanica,  of  21  immense  volumes,  the  largest  and  most  complete  Encyclo- 
pedia ever  published.  Besides  these  invaluable  works,  each  forming  a  com- 
plete library  in  itself,  we  are  placing  on  the  shelves  several  hundred  addi- 
tional books  of  the  rarest  merit,  all  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  School.  This  has  made  the  purchase  of  several  new  cases 
necessary. 

A  LARGE  JLIBRART ROOM,  20x/^i ittt,  has  been  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience  for  the  students.  The  leading  political,  religious 
and  educational  papers  are  kept  on  file,  and  students  have  access  to  the 
lAbrary  and  Reading  Room  at  all  hours*  An  "obliging  Libra- 
rian is  always  ready  to  give  assistance  in  finding  the  particular  work  desired. 
The  Library  is  used  by  the  best  students  in  the  preparation  of  nearly  every 

lesson.  Every  pupil  has  FREE  USE  of  all  the  books,  peri" 
odicals  and  papers* 
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SEVERAL  THOUSAND  OEOLOaiCAL  A 
T0B7  SFECIUEITS  JtTST  SECS 
PHUADBLPniA. 

We  «te  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  a 
our  aireadj;  well-filled  cabinet  will  be  in   place  bel 

Ay  IMPROVED  BRASS  OBRERi 
of  chemicals  and  additional  apparat- 
ment  have  been  purchased,  and  will  be  in  daily  i 

TBE  ENTIRE  CORPS  OF  REG 
TORS  will  remain  and  give  instruction  in  th 
therefore,  assure  those  in  attendance  at   least  lwi< 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  ^ALTHFUI 

Danville  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
country  for  miles  about  is  undulating  and  fertile,  a 
nence,  forms  a  picture  upon  the  mind  not  soon  foij 

CENTRAL  AN'D  EASY  OF  ACCES 

seat  of  Hendricks  county.  It  is  situated  zo  miles 
(he  Indianapolis  and  St.  l^uis  Riilroad.  It  can  t 
reclion  at  almost  any  hour.  Trains  always  maki 
dianapolis.  Danville  is  in  every  respect  the  be: 
School  in  Central  Indiana. 

THE  UOST  FICTUHESaUE  TO^O  I 

iLanri  Ruu't  Lclter  in  Indiuinpolii 
Danville  is  altogether  the  most  picturesque  town 
ated  half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station,  upon  oi 
eminences  which  give  variety  to  the  landscape. 
forms  the  central  point  whence  at  right  angles  thi 
streets  is  soon  merged  into  pleasant  dwellings.  M 
off  to  the  neighboring  hills,  and  are  pictures  of  ru 
sion  was  not  dispelled  with  the  daylight,  and  the  n 
town,  with  vistas  of  the  lovely  country  around  glu 
ply  charming.  It  was  quite  the  must  pleasing  viei 
When  last  there  the  earth  was  clothed  in  autumn  s 
hills  were 

"  H*1f  Ttiled  in  purple  miit. 

WhcRon  (hi  maple  and  the  laiiuch 

Scarlet  and  amettiTit." 

NO  SA LOONH.— Tiieie  have  been  no  saloo: 

Such  is  the  strength  of  the  moral  and  temperance 

steer  clear  of  its  limits.      There  is  not  a  «*«: 

dficks  county.     Parents,  selecting  a  place  to  . 

educated,  cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hats. 
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EZFSNSE8  LESS  THAN  SVSB  BSFOBE. 

The  people  of  Danville  have  opened  up  their  houses  to  students  with  a 
readiness  which  we  have  never  seen  equaled.  Every  one  seems  to  vie  with 
his  neighbor  in  showing  proper  attention  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  students. 

THE  BEST  ACCOMMODATIONS  are  furnished  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

Nicely  furnished  rooms  (carpeted)  per  week,        •  »50 

€h>od  table  board,  per  week,       •       •       •         •  •    $2,00 

Tuition  per  tern^  of  11  weeks,  (payable  in  advance)  •      8.00 

Tuition  for  Institute  Term,           •            •            •  3*00 

We  know  of  no  other  school  at  which  equally  good  accommodations  are 
furnished  at  rates  so  low. 


A  LABGE  TEZT-BOOE  LIBBAB7  ESTABLISEED. 

Students  can  hereafter  rent  their  books,  and  thus  reduce  this  expense  from 
several  dollars  per  term  to  a  few  cents. 

THe  Institute  is  equipped  as  it  has  never  been  before; 
every  department  is  furnished  with  the  latest  improve^ 
ments  in  apparatus  and  appliances. 

NO  EFFORTS  NOB  EXPENSE  ABE  SPABED  TO 
MAJKE  THE  SCHOOL  JUST  WHAT  PUPILS  NEEI>. 

After  repeated  solicitations  to  hold  an  Institute  this  summer,  at  a  time  at 
which  aU  teachers  can  attend,  we  have  decided  to  accommodate  the 
largest  number  possible,  by  opening  a  Scientific  and  Practical  Institute, 
JuVy  1 0th.  Harvest  will  be  over,  the  busy  season  on  the  farms  concluded, 
and  all  teachers  who  labor  during  the  summer  will  have  a  rare  opportunity 
for  reviewing  the  common  branches,  or  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  sciences,  by  which  they  will  add  untold  interest  to  their  schools 
next  winter. 

Since  Summer  Normals  have  become  so  numerous,  teachers  should  ask  the 
following  questions,  before  deciding  where  they  will  attend : 

1 .  What  will  be  taught  ? 

2.  What  advantages  are  offered  for  illustration  ? 

3.  Are  the  Instructors  practical  Normal  teachers  ?  Do  they  teach  or  simply 
lecture? 

4.  What  advantage  is  offered  for  consulting  the  various  standard  works  of 
reference  upon  the  different  subjects  taught  ? 

5.  What  will  be  the  expense  ? 

6.  What  is  the  location  ?  WiU  it  be  a  pleasant  place  in 
1  ihich  to  spend  my  short  vacation  ? 

In  arranging  our  programme,  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  teachers  have 
1   •«n  kept  constantly  in  view,  with  one  object  ever  before  us,  namely,  the 

'*PP^y  of  those  needs» 


iP' 


THE  lEACHISS'  TSAOmiC 

"  How  shall  I  awaken  an  interest  in  Gtammar?  I 
pils  to  love  study  better  than  mischief?  How  shal 
'  boy  or  an  obstinate  girl  ?  What  shall  1  do  the  first  i 
tain  the  interest  to  the  very  last  day  ?  How  shall  1 
*  pleasure,  an  enjoyment,  a  profitable  life  pursuit  ? 
stU?  These,  and  scores  of  like  questions,  meet  et 
ftee  discussion  by  practical  school-room  workers  is 
to  the  really  energelicr  inquiring,  truth -seeking,  tea 
of  our  profession  have  been  kept  silent  entirely  too 

cause.  In  this  Training  Class  opportunity  will  be  given  for  aZf  to  expreo 
'  themselves,  and  thus  practical  methods  will  be  brought  ont  and  illnstralcd 
by  the  members  of  the  class  themselves.  The  best  authorities  on  Pedagagj 
will  be  consulted  and  hints  and  helps  brought  in  from  every  possible  soorct. 
The  fnndamcnial  Pestalozzian  principles  will  be  developed  and 
their  practical  utility  fully  exemplified. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  and  OMTHOEFT.— Do  you  Vaow  all  At 
letters?  Can  you  leach  them  to  your  pupils?  Can  you  tell  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  words  by  the  diacritical  marks  of  the  Dictionary  ?  Do  you  teach 
your  pnpils  to  use  the  Dictionary  ?  If  so,  for  what  ?  Do  you  underslud 
~the  principles  of  Spelling  and  Orthoepy,  or  is  it  all  a  matter  of  guess-work 
with  you  ?  If  you  are  deficient  in  these  two  important  subjects,  make  it  i 
'  point  to  supply  that  deficiency  before  entering  the  school-room  next  winter. 
A  class  will  be  formed  at  the  Institute,  which  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  actual  needs  of  teachers  in  these  vital  particulars. 

READIIfG, — The  entire  education  of  an  individual  depends  jcrj 
largely  opon  his  ability  to  read  undersiandingly.  The  principles  of  correct 
interpretation  and  proper  rendering  will  be  presented  by  b  variety  of  the 
most  effective  methods.  Teaching  reading  to  all  the  different  grades  of 
pupils  will  be  a  valuable  part  of  these  exercises.  Come  determined  to  be  * 
member  of  this  class. 

PElfMAltSHIF.— This  sadly-neglected  branch  will  receive  daily  at- 
tention. How  to  make  penmanship  a  success  in  the  country  school  wijl  be 
answered  by  a  thoroughly  compeleni  and  successful  teacher,  who  has  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem.  There  is  no  eitra  charge  for  an  elementary  or 
advanced  course. 

DMA  WING  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  among  the  common  school 
branches.  A  brief  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  Institute  term.  Out 
system  is  exceedingly  simple,  quite  novel  and  alrtactive,  and  is  jim-ti/iaar 
M^  ikitdren.      Don't  fail  to  learn  it. 

^BI  TSJlf E  TIC— Inverting  the  Divisor  in  Division  of  Fraction. 
Analysis  of  Compound  Numbers,  Ixmgitude  and  Time,  Writing  and  Readin 
Decimals,  Proportion,  Percentage,  Business  Methods  of  Computing  Jnleres 
Insurance,  Banking,  Illustration  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Root — these  ar 
many  other  subjects  of  like  interest,  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  arithmet 
classes.     Mental   solutions  and  the  proper  expression  of  written  work  a 
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always  made  very  prominent  at  t^e  Normal.  Have  you  found  yourself 
bound  to  rules  ?  Do  you  have  trouble  in  getting  your  pupils  to  break  loose 
from  the  book  and  solve  every-day  prol^lems  by  a  simple  process  of  reason- 
ing ?     The  Normal  system  of  analysis  will  be  invaluable  to  you. 

JBNOLISH  OMAMMAjR.—^hAt  constructions  have  Participles 
and  Infinitives?  What  disposition  do  you  make  of  the  double  Relative ?  Of 
the  Interrogative?  Have  you  given  analysis  the  position  in  your  teaching 
its  importance  demands  ?  The  beauties,  intricacies  and  philosophy  of  our 
language  are  made  the  axes  around  which  all  our  teaching  of  grammar 
arranges  itself  in  a  beautiful  and  logical  order.  Instead  of  Grammar  being 
the  most  hateful  and  repulsive  subject  taught,  it  will  be  shown  to  be  the  most 
interesting  and  truly  fascinating  in  the  curriculum.  The  fact  that  Professor 
Adams  will  have  charge  of  the  class  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work 
done  will  not  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

G^EOQBAPHY  AND  Jtf-4P-l>JB^irJiV^G.— Geography,  the 
portal  to  all  the  sciences,  is  no  longer  a  mass  of  meaningless  names.  Map- 
drawing  is  robbed  of  its  terrors  and  made  one  of  the  most  pleasant  recrea- 
tions. The  Normal  system  of  Map-drawing  in  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
popular  plan  ever  invented.      The  children  all  like  it. 

Day  and  night  the  seasons,  tides,  currents,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  its  yearly  motion  about  the  sun,  the  movements  and  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  all  the  principal  phenomena,  are  illustrated  with  a  new 
Q eared  Tellurian.  A  splendid  new  Orrery  will  also  be  before 
the  class  for  illustrating  the  relative  size  of  the  planets,  their  movements, 
and  the  interesting  phenomena  of  our  planetary  system.  Late  maps  and 
globes,  with  other  valuable  apparatus,  will  be  used  in  the  daily  recitations. 

UNITJEn  STATES  HIS  TORT.— A  plan  has  been  invented  by 
Miss  Lieuellen,  by  which  she  successfully  combines  History  and  Geography, 
and  thus  fixes  both  more  securely  than  is  possible  by  their  exclusive  study. 
Charts,  maps,  diagrams  and  outlines  are  made  and  used  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  class- work.  "I  never  liked  History  before,"  is  a  frequent  remark 
from  members  of  our  classes. 

In  teaching  History  we  have  two  grand  aims ;  One,  fo  secure  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject;  the  second,  to  awaken  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  a  love  for  historical  study ^  to  inspire  a  propelling  enthusiasm  that 
will  carry  the  pupil  beyond  the  class-room  into  a  life^study  of  History. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Anatomy  will  be  taught 

by  actual  dissections  of  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Liver,  Stomach,  Eye,  Brain  and 
other  organs  of  animals.  Two  excellent  skeletons  and  beautiful  German 
models  of  the  vital  organs  will  be  used  constantly  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  Our  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  is  not 
equaled  by  any  Normal  school  within  our  knowledge. 

If  these  subjects  have  been  dry  and  uninteresting  to  you,  do  not  fail  to  be 
a  member  of  this  class,  and  learn  that  in  no  object  of  creation  has  the  work- 
manship of  the  Creator  been  more  divinely  set  forth  than  in  the  adaptability 
of  the  human  organism  to  all  the  purposes  of  its  existence. 

jBOT^JV^will  be  taught  in  a  series  of  daily  drills,  in  which  the  pupils 
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will  go  tn  the  lields  and  gardens,  gather  flowers, 
label  them,  thus  form iog  for  themselves  noclei  of 
and  rare  plants,  to  which  they  can  larierwarils  adi 
and  profit. 

GEOLOGY,  also,  will  be  taught  in  a  series 
n'mnr,  will  be  made  to  the  natural  rormalions,  specin 
and  thus  each  student  will  begin  a  cabinet  for  him! 
'further  illustrated  with  (lie  aid  of  an  extensive  cabi 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 

EXPERIMES  T8  IN  NA  TURAL  PI 
CHEMISTRY.— P-ipih  will  be  drilled  in  the 
of  these  subjects.  The  Normal  is  liberallv  sappliet 
rams  for  ex  peri  men  tat  ioD.  Drill  will  be  given  in 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  adapted  to  the  wants  uf  the  t 

ASTRONOMY.— A  new  Orrery  has  been 
Maps,  globes  and  charts  will  also  be  used  daily. 

RHETORIC  AlfD  COMPOSITION 
hateful  to  you,  and  a  burden  to  your  pupils?  If  ( 
may  become  the  mo.st  novel  and  exciting  exercise  o 
practical  drills  of  this  Institute  will  open  up  a  new 
pleasure  whose  value  it  would  not  be  easy  to  compi 

BOOK-KEEPiyO.-Thete  will  be  a  prat 
designed  to  give  teachers  a  better  knowledge  of  bi 
correspondence,  single  and  double  entry,  etc.  Co 
made  with  the  affairs  of  rtal  hiiimss. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AND  GERMAN  v 

lent  and  successful  teachers.  There  is  no  extra  ch 
INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC— An  exce 
given  for  study  and  practice.  The  Normal  has 
gives  her  lime  and  energies  to  the  higttest  advanc 
litruction  is  given,  both. upon  the  Piano  and  Organ, 
Those  desiring  a  line  musical  education  will  hn 
the  Normal. 

There  are  Cla&nea  for  all  poaaible  E 

IVe  defy  fomPfiiiioH  m  Iht  range  of  clastej,  lie  roK 
ranxemtnts,  the  fomfUUtuss  of  ear  apparatut,  Ike  pro 
litm  and  Ike  general  spirit  and  lone  of  the  selwel. 

If,  after  trial,  any  one  is  not  satisfied  that  the  Ii 
to  be,  a  praeliial  ttaiHing  school  for  the  basinea  ef  Uj 

THE  TEA  CHERS  are  all  live,  practical  w 
the  school  which  they  have  built  up,  in  less  than  I 
dence  that  they  fully  understand  the  business  in 
Their  students  are  in  every  part  of  the  Union.     T 
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cess  speaks  volumes  in  commendation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used, 
and  the  energy  with  which  they  have  been  applied. 

JEVJEBY  rjRJEPABATION  has  been  made  far  the  opeti- 
ing  of  the  FALL  TERM,  HEFTEMBER  3d,  187 8. 

Large  and  interesting  classes  will  be  organized  in  every  Department, 
The  prospects  are  bright  for  a  largely  increased  attendance  over  last  fall. 
With  our  improved  accommodations  we  shall  be  able  to  do  better  work  than 
ever  before.     Write  for  the  Course  of  Study. 

TME  SAME  FACULTY  IS  liETAINEn  FOB   NEXT 

YEAR. 

Just  as  rapidly  as  new  improvements  are  necessary,  they  will  be  supplied 
without  regard  to  cost. 

TME  INSTITUTION  IS  NOW  UF ON  A  PERMANENT 

BASIS. 

The  buildings  have  been  deeded  to  the  Principal,  and  he  can  afford  to 
equip  every  department  much  more  fully  than  ever  before.  The  entire  in- 
come will  be  used  in  providing  every  desirable  facility  for  the  fullest  and 
highest  success  of  every  individual  student. 

The  citizens  of  Danville  have  made  liberal  donations  to  the  School,  and 
are  aiding  in  every  way  possible  to  further  its  interests. 

OUR  BAFIDLY  INCBEASINQ  NUMBEBS  since  the 
location  of  the  Normal  in  Danville,  indicates  the  confidence  and  esteem  with 
which  the  Institution  is  regarded.     Students  are  coming  in  from  all  quarters. 

SSNTIMEITTS  OF  TEE  STUDEITTS. 

We,  the  students  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  wishing  to  bear  some  tes- 
timony of  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  faculty  and  the  institution,  and 
to  express  our  approbation  of  the  choice  of  Danville  as  the  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  Normal,  desire  to  have  published  in  the  leading  papers  and  school 
circulars  the  following  tokens : 

1.  The  Central  Normal  School,  Danville,  Ind.,  has  our  hearty  endorse- 
ment. We  have  found  its  system  of  instruction  practical,  its  teachers  ener- 
getic, faithful  and  competent,  and  its  present  location  pleasant  and  inviting. 

2.  We  recognize  Prof.  Harper  as  being  without  a  superior  as  a  Normal 
School  manager ;  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  stu- 
dent, his  indefatigable  industry,  his  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  genuine  moral 
worth,  form  examples  eminently  worthy  our  study  and  imitation. 

His  associate  teachers  have  all  impressed  us  with  their  earnestness  and 
zeal  and  their  fitness  for  the  places  they  occupy, 

3.  The  citizens  of  Danville  have  received  us  with  kindness  and  cordiality. 
Their  homes  are  open  to  us,  their  interests  for  us,  and  their  hands  and 

hearts  are  ready  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  happiness. 

4.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the  Central  Normal  School  to  all  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough,  practical  education  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

These  expressions  of  respect,  confidence  and  satisfaction  were  presented  by 
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a  student  at  Chapel  Exercises,  Saturday  morning,  June  1st,  1878,  and  passed 
by  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  school — 200  students  in  attend*; 
ance* 

WEAT  TO  DO  UPON  ABSITINa  AT  DAN7ILLS. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  depot,  students  should  inquire  at  once  for  the  Nor- 
mal School.  Come  without  delay  to  the  PrincipaPs  office,  where  you  are 
sure  to  find  the  Principal  or  his  Clerk  ready  to  give  you  any  information  you 
may  desire  concerning  the  School. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  special  attention  to  securing  desirable 
boarding  places  for  all  who  come.  The  students  room  and  board  in  families, 
or  in  small  clubs  of  from  20  to  30,  and  not  in  large,  crowded  boarding^  kalis. 
This  throws  around  everyone  the  restraints,  privileges  and  conveniences  of 
home-life.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  in  this  particular.  No  one  need  fear 
that  he  will  fail  to  obtain  room  and  board  at  our  advertised  rates.  To  allay 
any  fears  that  might  arise  is  this  regard,  we  make  the  following  proposi- 
tion :  Should  we  fail  to  provide  board  and  furnished  room  at  not  to  exceed  $2.50 
per  week  to  any  student  who  may  desire  it,  we  agree  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses  to 
and  from  the  School, 

After  reading  this  circular,  should  any  questions  arise  in  your  mind  not 

already  answered,  or  should  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  conceming 

any  point,  please  write  at  once.     We  take  great  pleasure  in  explaining  the 

work  of  the  Institution.  Address 

W.  F.  HARPER, 

Danville^  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 
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The  Hancock  CoimTY  Normal,  to  be  held  at  Greenfield,  July  1$,  will 
be  under  the  special  chai]ge  of  W.  H.  Sims,  saperintendent  of  the  Greenfield 
ichools,  and  Walter  S.  Smith,  principal  of  the  New  Palestine  school,  both 
good  and  experienced  institute  workers.  Besides,  the  schools  will  have  the 
additional  important  feature,  viz :  a  Model  School,  to  be  taught  by  Miss  Kate 
R.  Geary,  of  Greenfield.  2  t-s. 

The  best  route  East  is  by  the  Pan-Handle  and  Pennsylvania  Central. 
The  route  goes  to  New  York  City  via  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of  the  quickest,  safest,  and  cheapest  lines  that  can  be  taken.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  for  beauty  and 
Tariety.  The  noted  Horse-shoe  Bend  is  on  this  road,  and  b  well  worth  trar- 
■eling  many  miles  to  see.  Persons  going  to  Europe,  or  simply  going  to  the 
Eastern  coast,  would  contribute  to  their  own  pleasure  and  convenience  by 
taking  the  Pan-Handle  route. 

I^repaid  SampUs.  Metric  School  Register,  containing  a  complete  Daily 
and  Examination  Record  in  one  book  of  80  pages,  21x35  cm.  for  67  cents. 
Class  Meter,  a  tenfold  rule,  6  cents.  Metric  Manual,  64  pages,  15x10  cm., 
best  book  for  Teacher,  22  cents.  (Unbound  Edition,  11  cents.)  School  Meter, 
73  cents.  Best  Metric  Chart,  $1.62.  100  sheets,  12^x20  cm.,  2\  K.  Metric 
pi4>er,  26  cents.  50  Metric  Envelopes,  i^}i  cm.,  white,  16  cents.  Corres- 
pondents may  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on  their  periodicals  by  ordering 
through  us.  H.  S.  McRas  &  Co. ,  Munde,  Ind. 
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The  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
viost  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  is  27x36  inches  in  siz — abun- 
dantly large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correcdy 
every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  every 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  one  dollar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 
such  a  rate. 

W^^  Agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Address  W,  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis, 
for  circular  and  terms. 

Directors.— By  writing  immediately  to  the  Aid  Bureau  you  can  receive 
good,  live  teachers.    We  recommend  none  but  those  who  are  trained  in  their 
profession.    Give  a  brief  statement  of  your  wants,  stating  salary,  etc. 
Address,  Directors'  Aid  Bureau, 

6-2t  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Box  432. 

S.  J.  Wright  and  E.  O.  Kennard  will  hold  a  four-weeks*  normal,  at 
Spiceland,  Henry  county,  Ind.,  beginning  July  22.  Lewis  Jones,  of  the  In- 
dianapolis normal,  and  the  county  superintendent,  will  assist.  6-2t 

jI^^Any  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  save 
money  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholarship  he  will 
sell  at  a  reduced  rate. 


Th«  School-room  Tost  Applied  to 

HARPER'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mr.  M.  Seller,  one  of  the  strongest  graduates  of  the  State  Normal,  nov 

snp't  of  schools  at  Auburn,  Ind.,  makes  the  following  strong  emd  disarimi^ 

noting  statements,  af^er  fairly  testing  these  books  in  his  schools : 

J.  M.  Olcott:  Dear  Sir — Haying  now  given  Harper's  Geographies  a 
thorough  trial  in  my  schools,  I  feel  myself  competent  to  pronounce  apon  their 
merits,  fairly  and  positively.  Harper's  Geographies  have  been  in  the  schools 
here  nearly  two  years.  I  have  never  used  any  other  geography  that  I  con- 
sider as  good.  I  like  them  because  they  contain  no  '*  stuff."  In  their  plan 
there  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  a  school  geography 
and  a  gazeteer.  They  present  facts  of  prime  importance  importance  on^. 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  strictly  consistent  with  a  fixed  general  priiw 
ciple.  The  language  is  dignified,  direct,  and  clear.  The  teachers  are,  with- 
out exception,  pleased  with  them.  The  pupils  like  them.  They  usually  have 
their  lessons  well  prepared,  and  recite  with  animation.  The  map  quesdcns 
are  direct  and  pointed.  The  verdict  of  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers  here  is 
unanimously  in  favor  of  these  books.  In  conclusion,  I  add  that  Harper's 
Geographies  have  my  own  unqualified  ai^noval,  and  I  shall  endorse  dieir 
adoption  wherever  I  go.  Yours  truly,  M.  Seilee. 

From  J.  H.  Martin,  Suft  ScJkools,  FrankUn^  Ind. 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  since  last  September,  I  an 
free  to  say,  that  while  we  anticipated  good  results  from  our  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  books  before  adopting  them,  we  have  realized  better  results  than 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  anticipated,  llie  teachers  are  unanimous  in  prcK 
nouncing  the  series  an  exceptional  success. 

The  Introductory  Geography  is  so  well  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  amount 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  methods  of  the  author  as  to  give  <*mineBt 
satisfaction  wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 

From  H.  B.  Hill,  County  Superintendent  of  Dearborn  County, 

Harper's  Series  of  Geographies  have  been  in  use  in  Dearborn  county  for 
more  than  a  year,  and,  since  their  first  introduction,  have  had  no  rival  in  our 
common  schools.  They  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Especially  do  we  commend  Sie  primary  work.  Gulden  are  de» 
lighted  with  it  at  first  sight.,  and  the  study  of  Geography  becomes  to  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Harper's  the 
best  Geographies  now  in  use. 

From  J.  C  Greog,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  BrasU, 

After  using  Harper's  Geographies  in  our  schools  for  six  months,  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  statement:  I  have  used  four  other  series  of  Geographies 
at  different  times  as  a  teacher,  but  I  prefer  Harper's  to  any  of  them. 

1.  Because  of  their  cheapness,  they  having  only  two  books  in  their  series^ 
while  others  have  three  or  four. 

2.  Because  the  work  is  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  pupil  and  for  the 
teacher.    All  of  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  them. 

3.  Because  the  maps  are  so  well  executed,  the  map  questions  so  clear  and 
direct,  and  the  matter  of  each  lesson  is  so  well  selected  and  arranged. 

4.  Because  these  books  are  not  filled  up  with  minutiae  that  no  pupil  ever 
can  learn  or  ought  to  learn ;  and  not  least,  because  the  typographical  appear- 
ance of  the  books  is  so  excellent. 

KfS^A  Complete  Course  in  Physical  and  Political  Geography  is  presented  ne 

Two  Books, 
For  Introductory  rates  address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

6-tf  A  Indianapolis. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


The  Prineiples  of  Ehetoric  and  their  Application,  by  Adam  S.  Hill, 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College. 
Introductory  Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  the  latest  Text-book  on  a  very  important  subject  for  High  Schoob 
and  Colleges,  written  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  published  by  Harper  Sc  Bros. 


J^rotn  Z?,  S.  Gregory ^  D.  Z).,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature^ 

Univereity  of  fVooster,  Ohio. 

"  Hill's  Rhetoric  is  a  very  superior  work.  Its  topics  are  the  essential  ones, 
its  order  logical  and  lucid  (beginning  with  the  simple  and  concrete  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  complex  and  abstract),  its  presentation  clear,  modem,  and  sys- 
tematic. For  the  average  class  in  the  High  School,  Academy,  and  College, 
Prof.  HilPs  book  seems  to  me  better  suited  than  any  other  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  We  shall  probably  use  it  in  the  Freshman  Class  in  the 
University  during  the  next  Collegiate  year. 


The  Yoitth's  Health  Book.  By  the  author  of  the  Bazar  Books  of 
<*  Health,"  of  .«*  Decorum,"  and  of -"The  Household/'  Introductory  price, 
17  cents. 

A  Primer  of  English  Literature:  Romance  Period.  By  Eugene  Law- 
rence. 32mo,  Paper,  25  cents.  Uniform  with  Lawrence's  Primers  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mediaeval  Literature.     Introductory  Price,  17  cents. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  Henry 
George  Liddell.  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.  D.,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Augmented,     4to,  Sheep.     Introductory  Price,  $10. 

Liddell  &  Scott's   smaller   Greek-English   Lexicon.     Introductory  Price, 

$1.5^-  • 

Haswell's  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry.    Introductory  Price,  68c. 

Loomis's  Algebraic  Problems.    Introductory  Price,  68c. 


A  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  School  and  College  Text-books 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application.  Corres- 
pondence regarding  books  for  examination,  terms  of  introduction,  etc.,  is  so- 
licited. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  18  West  Washington  St., 

Agent  for  Harper  6*  Brother^  Ed,  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


J.  F.  GOOKINS,  Director.  J.  W.  LOVE,  Assistant  Director. 

Ferdinand  Mersman  Prof.  Sculpture  and  Wood  Carring. 
John  H.  Warder,  M.  E.  Professor  Mechanical  Drawing. 
H.  C.  Chandler,  Instructor  Wood  Engraving. 


Full  course  of  instruction,  under  competent  profenors,  in  Free  Hand  £>ibw- 
ing,  Machine  and  Architectural  Draughting,  Perspective,  Artistic  Anatomy, 
Sculpture,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Decorative  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colois. 
Engraving,  Lithogn4>hy,  Ceramic  Art,  Wood  Carving,  and  Industrial  Ait  in 
all  its  branches. 

A  fine  collection  of  Antiques  has  been  procured,  and  Models  in  historiail 
costume,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  for  Life  Classes. 

Neither  pains  nor  expense  spared  to  give  pupils  the  most  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  art  work. 

Scholars  can  enter  the  school  at  any  time,  and  pay  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
as  they  may  prefer.  The  school  is  open  the  year  through  without  inteimis-^ 
sion. 


Terms  of  tuition,  ten  dollars  per  month,  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter,, 
payable  in  advance. 

A  8peelal  rate  will  be  flTen  to  ProfeMional  TMcken,  of  pmblie 
•r  prtrate  schools,  dnringr  ihe  summer  Taeatton. 

Information  concerning  the  school  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 

CLINTOlir  C.  EILE7,  Sec, 

Room  25,  Fletcher  A  Sharpens  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind* 

C 
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CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

Have  jast  istaed  from  the  press  Thomson't  J^etu  Practital  Algibra. 
Sunple  copy  to  tetchers,  60  ceoU. 

Beectier's  Primary  Normal  Spttttr,  or.  First  Lessons  in  the  act  of  Writing 
Words.    Sample  copy  for  exuninUion,  t  j  centt. 


Andenon'i  History  of  Rome.     Keete)')  Collegiate  Coune  in  French. 
Addren,                                                 ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 
5-tf 46  Midison  St,  Cticsgi 

Frankfort  and  Eokomo  Railroad. 


Pauenger  tnunt  arrivt  at  Kokomo  at  11:49  ^-  "n  =>"<'  ^  ^'^"^  *•  ^-  They 
Uavi  Kokono  at  Ttoo  A.  W^  and  3:30  P.  W. 

Trains  Uavt  Frankfort  at  11:00  A.  H.,  and  at  7:00  F.  M.  They  arrivt  at 
Frankfort  at  8;ao  a.  m.,  and  at  5:14  p.  m. 

QoK  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  with  the  L.  M.  ft  B.  R.  R.  for  La- 
fayette, and  with  the  L,  C,  &  S.  W.  (or  CrawfordsviUe  and  Teire  Haate. 

Hie  1x49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  south. 

Trains  leairing  Fern  at  1:50  p.  m.,  uid  at  5:37  A.  u.,  and  the  train  leaving 
Indianapolis  at  12:35  ^-  **■>  ■»»'"  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort. 

Trains  mn  by  IndianapolU  tjnie.  E.  V.  COMSTOCK, 

3-tf Snp't,  Franklort. 

STBAiaHT-WOOD   PUENITUEE. 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

RtatiitUm  Seati,  Siiicale  Slating,  Crayotu, 

Ttatier'i  Disks,  Maps,  Charts,  Gloies. 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  famished  on  short  notice. 

Onr  Factory  ia  is  full  riuBing  order,  uiij  wc  cmm  Turnuh  Ur|E  quuitilitm  of  fanuluie 

at  ihort  Botict.     BtfoR  piirchuinf  clMwben,  SAVE  HONEY  b;  wrili>l(  fiH /ncH 

ukd  foU  putiCBliii  u  TEAL  &  PUTERBAUGH, 

r-tf  Gncnadd,  Ind. 
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INDIANA  EDITION 

OF 

THE  ECLECTIC  gEOQRAPHIES. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  TEACHERS   AND   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  find  the  Eclectic  Geographies  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  ever  increaai^ 
pressure  for  time,  economy,  and  practical  excellence. — Sup't  Phelps,  Reoiiog- 
ton. 

I  know  of  no  other  work  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased. — Snp't  Cooper, 
Richmond. 

Have  proved  to  be  the  delight  of  both  pupils  and  teacheis. — Sup't  Kommer. 
South  Bend, 

Without  a  rival. — County  Sup*t  Dobson. 
Deserve  to  take  the  leading  place. — Sup*t  Hunt,  Spencer. 
Almost  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. — ^J.  P.  Funk,  Corydon. 
Far  superior  to  any  other  series. — Sup*t  Everman,  Camden. 
Of  superior  excellence  in  every  respect. — County  Sup*t  Marlow. 
The  best  I  have  yet  examined. — Sup't  Royer,  Monticello. 
Best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools. — G.  B.  Irwin,  Naples. 
The  nearest  perfection  of  any  I  ever  saw. — ^Allen  Moore,  Washington 
The  best. — L,  E.  Lander,  Prin.,  Rossville. 

I  think  we  are  safe  iD  Baying  it  ii  the  bMt.— Pret.  Pmner,  HarttTllle  Univenity. 
The  Indiana  Oeofraphy  plaoea  them  beyond  the  reaoh  of  rlTala.— Go.  8ap*t  D««b«a- 
oeyer. 
Unhesitatingly  pronoanoa  them  anperior  to  any  other.— A.  J.  Stailer,  Tt.  Wayaa. 
The  best  tnited  to  onr  want*.    Unanimonily  adopted. — Co.  Snp't  Dhompoc»D. 
The  best.— Snp't  Legg,  Marion. 

Mo  other  geography  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  ean  eqnal  them.— 8«p*t  Trtaler, 
Lawrenceburg. 

Most  complete  and  accarate  geography  of  the  State  I  hare  aeen.— 8np*t  Stoat,  Rertik 
Vernon. 
The  best  on  every  point. — ^Oo.  Snp*t  Swing. 

A  long  step  in  advance  of  anything  else  of  the  kind.— Dr.  Henderson,  Salem. 
No  other  geography  has  met  my  wants  so  fully,  either  In  the  library  or  the  aehool 
room.— 8npH  Wllklneon,  Bowling  Oreeu. 

The  best  published  in  the  United  States.    Hare  seen  nothing  eqnal  to  the  map  aa4 
text  of  Indiana.— Oo.  SnpH  Ghrlsler. 
The  most  thorough  course  as  well  as  the  cheapest. — Oo.  Sup't  Korton. 
I  feel  a  Just  pride  In  conceding  to  It  a  superiority  over  all  Ita  competltort.— Goaaty 
Snp*t  Springstnn. 

Board  adopted  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  believing  them  to  be  the  very  beat.— Goanty 
6np*t  Heckathorn. 

An  examination  ought  to  convince  any  teaeher  of  the  raperior  Borlta  of  the  syatw— , 
The  maps  are  the  best.-^.  G.  Ohilton,  PrIn.,  Orleans. 

I  like  It  the  best— M.  B.  Smallwood,  Prin.,  Harrodsbnrg. 
Superior  in  many  respects.    Used  in  onr  Normal  Department  with  OBtlra  aai 
tlon  —Prof.  Beattie,  Bedford  Oollege. 
The  beic  ever  offered  — C.  Whltted,  PrIn.,  Owensbnrg. 
Certainly  ahead  of  all  others  In  every  respect  — Snp*t  Oarr.  Adams. 
I  am  certain  they  are  ahead  of  any  others.— J.  S.  Sharkey,  Prin.  New  Haven. 
Superior  to  any  other.— Prof.  Houghton,  State  UniTsrsity. 
The  beat  ia  all  reepects.— H.  W.  Pearaen-  Prin.,  Mexico. 
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I  regard  them  as  the  best,  haring  used  them'for  some  time. — ^Superintendent 
Britton. 
A  household  necessity. — Co.  Sup't  Caress. 
Unequaled  in  elegance,  clearness,  and  simplicity. — Sup*t  Roth. 
The  best  I  have  examined. — T.  M.  Tincher,  Stilesville. 
The  Eclectic  Geographies  are  the  best  I  have  examined. — ^J.  M.  Haskins, 

Ilie  best  I  hare  ever  taught. — ^A.  J.  Shields,  Solsberry. 
Give  universal  satisfaction. — ^J.  M.  Crawford,  Warsaw. ' 

SnrpftflMf  all  oth«n  I  b*Te  used.— W.  B.  MoneiA,  Center  Point. 

Superior  to  any  others  I  hare  examined.— L..  L.  Barbaagh,  ZaneeviUe. 

The  beet  I  have  examined  or  need.— Snp*t  Hartford,  Yevay. 

Tbe  moot  complete  eoaree  I  hare  met  with.— 8.  Oampbell,  Bowling  Oreen. 

The  meet  aconrate  and  applicable  to  modem  methodi  of  teaching.— Snp*t  McQee. 

We  find  In  two  books  more  than  we  formerly  had  in  flTe.— 8np*t  Dnnkle,  Yemen. 

Thla  enrely  combinee  erery  poeelble  element  of  attraollon  and  merit.— Snp't  Vreneh, 
DanviUe. 

Have  been  more  enoceeefnl  with  them  than  ever  before.— N.  W.  Vranklln,  Principal, 
XaUville. 

finperior  to  any  other  I  hare  ever  examined.— D.  W.  McOlintocki  Prln.,  Knlf^teviUe. 

The  Geography  of  Indiana  makes  the  work  Indlipeneable  to  Indiana  ■ehoou.— Bnp*t 
Harlan. 

Mo  room  for  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mapi.— Snp't  Fertich,  Mnaoie. 

Jnet  the  book  Indiana  schoole  have  been  wanting  for  yean  past.— P.  Jackson,  Prin., 
Milroy. 

■xoels  all  others  I  have  examined.— 0.  M.  Ctoheen,  Aroola. 

The  beet  treatment  of  onr  Sute  Geography  I  have  seen  —Co.  Snp*t  Barnes. 

The  Indiana  part  meets  my  approTal  la  every  particular.  We  nse  the  work.— Bnpt't 
Hallock,  Mishawaka. 

The  beet  yet.— Co.  8np*t  (Gamble. 

Surpass  any  other  I  have  ever  seen.— 8.  C.  Oosner.  Prin.,  Huron. 

Have  noTer  seen  a  work  on  geography  that  so  rally  meets  my  Idea  of  a  good  text- 
book — J.  L.  Houtchen,  Prin.,  Brownstown. 

Th'O  Bclectlo  Geographies  are  choice.— B.  A.  Ogg,  Prin.,  Kltchell. 

Par  superior  to  any  other.-^L.  L.  Horney,  Warsaw. 

Our  teachers  say  they  are  best.— W.  Twibell,  Montpeller. 

The  Bolectio  Geography  Is  my  ft^vorite.— David  Cole,  Prin.,  Dundee. 

Superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  pobltshed.-- J.  K.  P.  Stevens,  Tempieton. 

The  Indiana  part  is  the  most  complete  of  any  I  have  seen.— W.  Y.  Kelly,  Principal, 
Amity. 

Vnri  valed  In  any  text-book  hitherto  published.— Snp't  Goodwin,  Jelfarsonvllle. 

Give  porfMt  satlshotion.-^up't  Prather,  Osgood. 

The  beet  I  have  examined.— O.  P.  Hedge,  Prin.,  Iiebanon. 

The  Geography  for  onr  school.— Snp't  Wagner,  Kewanna. 

Superior  to  any  other.— J.  H.  Pate,  Prin.,  Bisiog  Sun. 

The  bent  I  have  ever  used.— D.  Sprang,  Prin..  Po. 

Superior  to  all  others. — F.  J.  Hough,  Prin.,  Aroola. 

"There  is  no  extravaganue  in  representing  tbis  series  as  the  maximum  of  text-book 
excellence.  *  *  *  It  presents  the  beet  knowledge  in  the  best  possible  form.  «  e  e 
As  a  text-book  it  has  never  been  equaled,  and  it  is  doubtftil  if  It  can  be  excelled."— in- 


Ths  Indiana  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  famished  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  regular  edition. 

Introduction.    Bxchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography %  45  .33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Indiana  Edition), .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography)  (Indiana  Edition) 1.05  .78 

Single  Samfls  Copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction, 
sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  ofScers,  on  receipt  of  the  Intro- 
duction Price. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

4-tf  Cincinnati  and  New  York« 
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INDIANA 

STATE  ITOHMAL  SCHOOL. 


♦  ♦♦ 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

SiUbUdud  bj  the  6ESSm  ASSSm?  of  the  STATE  OF  miAU. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  iBstrucung  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Pab- 

lic  Schools  of  the  ^te. 

QRADUATBS  '"'""  ^"^  i^^ilVJ^'"''  ^^^^''^  DIPLOMA, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 

Special  atteauon  is  called  to  tha 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School 
charge  of  ikitiful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  reqnired,  §fst,  t» 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  condoct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.  S/Mmi  truinmg  *s  giv^m  im  hakitt  0/  study 4uui  9m0tk0tis  €f  immifi- 
gation. 

a&ADUATES  ABE  COXMANDZKa  FBOIC  $50  TO  |150  PSB  lOBITE, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  alwajrs  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.    The  Elementary  Conrse  is  d«ngned  to  thor- 
oughly (qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the\:oiiimon  schools.    The  Advan 
Course  IS  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepare  the 
dents  for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  5,  and  ends  Dec.  22,  1877. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  26,  1878. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1878,  and  closes  June  2i»  1878. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  TONES,  PrcMdem 
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HIBFATH'S  HISTOHIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting  HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Introductory. 

Exchange. 

For  Exam'n. 

Acad«fliic  Edidon,  493  pp.  Ocuvo. 

1        $«.i5       1 
1         $  .75        1 

$.85        1 
$.50    '  1 

$1.00 

GnMomar  School  Editioii,  378  pp.  ta  mo. 

».75 

as  THE  BEST  bjf  Educators  avarywhara. 
lOOpOOO  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO,.  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

dents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


!• 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  i;i.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i-5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  {^1.75 

WEBSTER^S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

Wtt  hsTe  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

i-tf  H  18  West  Washington  Street. 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NORTHEeN  mDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


■♦•♦ 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 

ETKBT  C017HTT  UT  THE  STATE  IS  BEPBESBHTEE. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  onpfcjn- 
diced  mind  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

CSxtenstTe  Prejj^aratioilS  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Tenit 

which  will  apen  Aagost  27. 

We  are  prepared  to  otfer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  than 

EVER  BEFORE. 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Normal: 

I.  STUDElTTh  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  TUMilt  OWW 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIMiB^  OtB 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  rt&- 
dent  is  certain  to  find  tkt  very  grade  he  may  voisk  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
never  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  SV  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Thbie. 
eludes  all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  fumuhcd  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $8.40 per  week.  XXI.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOO/CS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  VYITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  TH£  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  Na  ejciru  dkmfvm 
V.  BEGINNING,  AD  YANCED,  and  RE  VIE  fV  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers*  Class  affords  advw- 
tages  found  at  bo  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship.  Elocatioa  sad 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VXI.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
ali  (he  faciUtU*  offered  hy  any  of  onr  Instttuiion*  0/  Learning^  and  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  iato  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donatkMis  from  the 
city.  One  of  $19,000  wa»  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $io»ooo  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter.  , 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  every  want  of  the  student 
thus  far  be  supplied,  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
instruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  secret  of  At 
Normai  is  the  earnest,  practical  work  performed  in  the  class  room.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneur  money,  and  go  forth  living  recommendadoss 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  our  catalogue  giving^  fiiil  panicalBis 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address.  ^ 

CAIjEHDAB.— Review  term  will  open  July  2,  and  coniinne  6  weeki.  Fall  term 
will  open  August  27,  and  continue  11  weoks.  Winter  term  will  open  Hovomber  12,  and 
continue  11  weeks. 

Mf  H.  B.  BKOWH,  Pri««lpiU. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Ofu  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

landy  established  at 

▼AI.PABAlftO,  IVDIAMA. 

—       ■    ♦•♦    ■ 

While  the  OoBmereial  DeiMurtment  ia  o<»iiiiectloii  with  the  Nomal  School  hM  mcob- 
pUihed  »  greet  worh,  jet  the  oontlniied  growth  of  the  iehool,  and  the  high  ttendard  to 
which  the  other  departnenU  have  been  nieed,  hnre  neceeslteted  %  ehnnge. 

Before  taking  thla  iten,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boneher,  a  graduate  of  two  oommerdal  echoole, 
and  a  thotongh,  energetie  teacher,  made  a  tonr  of  InTeetlgation,  Tieitlng  aeTeral  of  the 
belt  Oommerdal  OolTegei  In  the  Und,  thne  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
latest  improvemente,  and  with  the  methods  of  oondnctlng  snoh  a  soholl. 

A  large  and  oommodions  room  has  been  fitted  np  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
most  extensive  line  of  ofBoes  ever  attempted  in  any  oommeroial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  bnt  a  complete  Bosiness  OoUege. 

An  Idea  of  its  completeness  can  he  had  by  a  brief  oatiine  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  st«dent  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  oonrse.  Hers  he  beoomes  fhmiliar 
with  making  ]>ay«Book  and  Jonraal  entries,  opening  and  dosing  the  Ledger  in  both 
Single  and  Double  Bntry;  with  all  forms  of  luTentories,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac.,  with  the 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Oommisslon  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam- 
boating  and  Ballroading,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Oommerdal  Oomspondence,  Bng- 
lish  Orammar,  and  Debating.    After  oompleting  this  cenrie,  he  enters  into  the 

Praetlcal  D«MirtHi«lit,r^Here  he  will  be  ftornlshed  with  manuscript  work. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  wo^k  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  erery  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
ment be  will  pass  from  one  olBoe  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
thoroghlsr  acqnainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  ImI  liUit  OflOI.  In  this  he 
buys  and  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  doses  mort- 
gsgee,  has  the  nroperty  sold,  aiid  performs  all  of  the  business  connected  with  real  ee- 
tate.  Trort  ttib  he  nassea  into  the  ZsiVIBN  fiOM.  Here  he  organlMS  a  company,  in- 
sures property,  pays  losses,  declares  dlTidands,  and  enters  In  detelt  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law  gOTemIng  such  a  company.  •  From  this  he  passes  into  the  ^hmmlflllT 
BOBM.  Here  he  recelTcs  inrdces,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
■Isdon,  makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  onties  as  found  in  this  bouse. 
From  this  to  the  Ttiliportitta  Ud  Shlpplag  OflM.  Here  he  makee  ont  bills  of  lading, 
sBters  Into  eoatraeie,  ani  becomes  responsible  for  goods  ehlpped;  ddlTero  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  &e.,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  Jobbbg  ild  upoitllg  MM.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  lor  oash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac  The  porchaser  ma^  fhil— 
an  InToiee  is  taken,  the  store  dosed,  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
from  thie  to  the  Vivdkaatl'  iBMriUL  Here  all  artielee  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
sitber  In  large  or  small  quantltns;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  In  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  lilhwra  OJkt.  Here 
Railroad  Book- keeping  In  all  Its  forms  is  Illustrated,  from  the  organisation  of  a  com- 

Kny  to  the  declaring  of  diTldends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Ofllce,  thence  to  the 
[prsis  Ofllce,  and  then  to  the  Post  Ofllce,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  budness  con- 
nected therewith  is  AiIIt  Illustrated.  From  this  to  the  BmL  Here  he  performs  oon- 
ncutlTeiy  the  duties  of  BecelTing  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Olerk,  Cashier,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  In  Odd  Certlfleates,  U.  S.  Bonds,  Foreign  Iz- 
Aange,  disoonnts  Commercial  Paper,  reodres  drafu,  and  does  a  general  Banking 
Business. 

We  haTc  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 
■0  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  In  actual  bnslnees. 
Sblpments  made,  commlsdons  received,  rsal  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  banks  at  different  placee,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
tboroui^ly  practical  one  ever  •rranged. 

CoBumereflal  Iiaw. — In  connection  with  the  work  In  eaeh  office,  the  law  gorem- 
lag  Its  transactions  will  be  taught  in  detail,  and  all  technicalities  carefully  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be 
leemed  In  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  Is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  any  plan 
tbat  can  be  devised. 

We  ibel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Buslnem 
Idneatlon,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school,  we  have  made 
•verytUng  so  practical  tbat  the  course  will  be  ot  incalculable  valne  to  any  young  per- 
ion  whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

H»pf— .  While  at  meet  Oommerdal  Collogee  the  tuition  is  ftom  faS  to  foO  per 
tim,  and  board  lh»m  $i  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  18,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  Into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  department 
of  tbe  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  |S 
io  defrayexpense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
w>yd  18.40  per  week.  If  every  thine  is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  as 
r^inssented,  no  tnltion  will  be  charged.    For  Ihrther  information  address 

7-»f  i  H.  B.  BBOWHy  Priaelpia. 
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OP  SPECIAL  INTERC8T 

Ihal  thvjar*  •lowlr  1«1d(  TlUllt/nad  tka  powar'to  de  t^c  bst.    Te  all  nek  it 
olTrr  ■  Dvwurnt  af  Ban  lad  rotDriliaD,  wlilih  uM  h  ■  rMlUltKr,  ud  lUi  wM( 

C3on3.x>o\izi.ca.  O^cj^sen. 

ToSMt,  WbBt  li  Oanpoand  OijceaT    It  ta  nsomblnallaD  of  Oi)(*i>  Mid  nmtH, 

r«Dd»r  It  riolHr  la  th*  iltil  or  llfi-glTlag  altBent.    Wb  gin  bn(  ■  dn^  iiillaiJiil 
<i<iin(hai><ni«.i>n>iri>><__ir»i.  tn  [ha  FsBi>rk>ti1<  and**  powtin  st  ihU  MW  lll^ 

■>b*a*Bula|  tbto  TrstBiBt.    1J»*a4ri 


irJaU,  un,  btnyi 


pf>rl<>rloST)i«llh  had  bnaitaadllT  di „.  ... 

mw,  bat  froH  OTsrvork  and  oaaiaqasBI  phn'oal  aaa  ■»rTwaaM»ima.  «■■ 
wi-lghl  at  tlia  bod;  had  b«ODiB<  tlntont  takaar,  and  wa  nurdad  oar  4m.tm^titm 
lltaimr;  itork  aa  Ksna  foniTar.  Bat  almoit  inn  Ik*  Tarr  W»alu  or  oar  aadll 
~iia|»and0i7g>n,  aalaiproTtiBFnt  bagaa.  Tktn  wai  aMaaiof  phTateal  ooaiMMa 
■-■  )  auvdil;  iBcraalHl.    UtanrjinAi 


It  far  Jiari,  aod  thia  Blairit  bBt  aUW 
.  .B  a  few  aiaatbi,  tba  KlBdastlsivi 

B  aevcra  atlaaka  of  barToot  htadacka  tnm  vhtcli 
turn  •  llabllllT  to  laka  sold  oii  tfai 


fllk  tha  pabllo  aajlM  r^rdad  ai  mnf  Hataf  iM  qqalltj,  KB 
VonpOVHn  OXTeEH  li  adulBlilsrad  by  alnpla  Isbalatien  at  sar  emai,m 

OxS'eBN'llaH'K  TBEATKKMT^Thla  oas  ba  laMj  aaat  aof  dMaaca  laa 
■mail  and  oonpacl  package.  Priee  Tar  twa  .■■•nUa's  ■■■•Ix,  with  lalnliBf 
■pjoralui  aad  full  and  eiplkll  dir«;tlai».  tlS. 

rilBK  t  A  Traaltaa  [vro  pp.1  on  OoBtponnd  Oifgan,  lt>  aoda  of  aoHOD  aad  nHlU, 
to  which  ar*  appaadrd  a  larga  nanlHir  of  lEitlBiDDlali  to  oiaat  raBarkabla  aana  will 
br  M-BI  rr««  kv  mall  tn  all  whu  wtllo  to  bi  (Or  It.    Addraaa, 

1-«D  Uai.  eTABKItl  *  PALEH,  1112 Oliwd at.,  nnadalpkk. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

Br  an  enUrelj  new  pr«c«S8.    Ai  BiMple  u  ilM|de  sMitlM. 

Used  and  recummcnded  by  over  two  handled  High  SdiooU  and  Coll^^ 
in  Ihe  Nonhwest. 

Send  tor  arcnUr  describing  Ihe  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

i-6t  506  HanhGeld  Ave^  CTiicigcs  IH 


Spiceland  Academy  and  Kormal  School, 

KPIC'ELIND,  HENRY  COtlNTV,  tMUIANA. 


LnulioB  bmllhfal.    No  ulodni  In  IhirillXK.     Burdlug  u  ehwp  u  ■! 


Indiana  State  University, 

The  'Winter Term  of  ihe  University  -will  open 
on  Thursday,  January  3, 1878. 

For  CaUlogUM  or  information  address  the  undorsigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 
ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  SbCy. 


r*nn.  ud  *la  BlooailDitom  toi  A  Pud,  lteiiJaM,~b~BbmV«,  iind  alt'iialBU  In  North- 

•10  t.  BL-  dUnipolli  Til  DamlUe,  D««tiir,  Sprlagteld,  JutfonTlIK  QuIncT 
■Id  HuBDIbal,  maklDf  so  clikBti  at  «ti  lo  Kiuhi,  and  tiii  ona  ohnaKS  lo  polou  og 
iHhiMn,  Topoka,  and  Shu  Fh  ud  Xanni  Ptelflo  Rallvaj,  and  thrcaib  Iht  Indian 
•htrttoTj  tt  Tnai.    No  othtr  lins  san  nAir  tkl>  adTaolaca. 

1 1  '^n  n  U  Tr^'o  >■"  BMMaini:  Okair  HlMptna  Oat,  vllk  Suu  Booaa,  to 
ii*aW  «  .  U.  P»ria,  aad  nachu  OalMbnrt,  BbiIIbiIdd,  Olliim«m,  Bock 
fitaid,  and  DiTacpert  In  adTanci  af  atlin  llnaa.  Tbll  liula  alKcoanevH  Tia  Bnr. 
UaMoB  or  Book  Iilaod  for  all  rolsti  In  leva,  Nrbraak*  and  CalllsTBia,  Md  Tia  BtooB- 
<M;Uin  for  11  Paao,  MaadoU,  bnbiii]a>,  Htoil  Oltjr,  and  TaDkloo,  and  all  poInU  Id 
■anbara  IDliioli,  lava,  and  tha  Blank  Bill*  *K  Tankloa  and  Ft.  PIrna. 

Thla  train  altb  makei  dlracl  dobukUoii  Tia  DanTllla  to  Dwalar,  8prin(<«ld,  Jack- 
•aaTllli.  Qaliej,  Kaofai  Cltj,  Atklion,  St.  JoHpb,  l.«T«Dwartb,  and  polnM  on  Atobl- 
■on.Topaka,  and  Ranlaraa  and  Kanaaa  Facing  Ballwaj.  And  t la  Hannibal  for  Bada- 
Ua,  rt.  SmII,  PanoBi,  Sanlaon,  HanMoa,  BalnaloB,  and  all  pgloti  in  T>»i. 

■r««lal  W*Ue«  t*  IiMBd  HkbMi*  and  KHl|^mBls.--lr  ion  ■ani  a 
Und  liplorinK  Ticket,  or  nllakia  lafDrmatlon  abant  Unds  In  tkc  Wail,  or  ir  jon  ban 
koB|hl  a  homa  tkara  and  want  to  bot*  wltb  jonr  fUillr,  honaabald  (udi  and  alock, 

OaO.  B.  WBIOHT,  BaeeliaT. 

JNO.  W.  BBOWN,  Oon'l  Paai.  and  Tliikat  Afant, 


ECLECTIC  EPUCATIOJiALSemES, 

ANNOUNCEMENT-NEW  BOOBS. 


I. 

Nortovfs  Chendstry . 

The  Elements  OF  Chemistry,  by  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.M., 
lyi.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege ;  and  author  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Elements 
of  Physics,     12  mo,  cloth,  304  pp.     Illustrated. 

Designed  for  use  as  a  Text*  Book  for  schools  and  prxvste  stndentSy  aad  not 
simply  a  reference  book  for  the  teacher.  Such  chemical  phenomena  ban 
been  selected  as  represent  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  science,  and  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  those  which  are  easily  reproduced  by  the  student  and 
which  enter  into  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

Price  :  For  first  introduction  into  schools,  90  cents ;  for  first  introdadioB 
into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in  use,  65  cents; 
Single  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  fint 
introduction,  90  cents. 


BuUefs  First  Lessons  in  French. 

First  Lessons  in  French,  by  Emma  £.  Bullet,  Teacher  of 
French  in  Bartholomeuf s  Classical  School^  Cincinnati.  i2mo., 
cloth,  108  pp. 

Very  few  rules  are  introduced,  and  the  young  learner  is  aided  by  numenjos 
attractive  illustrations.  Teachers  of  primary  classes  in  French  are  invited  to 
give  this  little  work  a  careful  examination  and  trial. 

Prick  ;  For  first  introduction  into  schools,  43  cents ;  for  first  intr6dii€tioii 
into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in  ose^  50  cents; 
Single  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  fitst 
introduction,  43  cents. 


BISUIUFrXVI  aHOULAn  OV  APnJDATM. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  A  Co.,  PubUshen, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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BUSINESS    INSTITl 


LADOGA,   MONTGOMEEY    COUNTY. 


CALENDAR. 


THIRD    YEAR. 


The  First  Term  will  betin  S-spfember  3. 1878. 

The  Second  Term  will  bcjin  Sovoniber  >9.  1678. 

The  Third  Term  will  begin  Februiry*.  1679. 

The  Fonrlh  Term  will  bejtin  April  22.  1879. 

Th«  Normal  IntilUuleor  Fourweeke  will  begin  Jul^  8, 

The  Third  Annual  Commencement  will  occnr  Jul;  31,  ] 

All  the  terms  exc^t  the  Normal  Institate  c(    " 


LOCATION. 

T.«dog*  is  a  growing,  enterprising  (own  of  J,SOO  inbabii 
*ll  travelers  more  thoroughly  alivs  with  bof^iness  sctivitj  th 
lae  State.  It  is  Aituatod.  on  the  LouisTitle,  New  Albany  & 
miles  sonth  of  Lsfnjelte,  and  20  uiileti  north  of  Orcencastle. 

ForhealthfulneRS  Ladopa  is  umsubpassbd  in  the  State. 

The  SorDial  ijchool  buildings  are  more  pleasantly  sitna 
Other  Momial  School  in  ibc  State,  in  a  benuliful  gruie  of  iieTi 
part  of  town. 


BOARD  OF  I 

WAHREN  DA 

ent  Languages,  Giglish  Litcratur 

Eoglish 

THOMAS  B.  HcMANIS 

Metaphygica,  Natural 

HisB  £MM. 

Bigher  Hatbematios,  < 

Hisa  LTZZ1 

Bhdtoric  I 

J.  H.  W( 

Book  Keepiog.  Arithmetic, 


is  department  is  intended  for  all 
rses,  who  ma^  wish  to  review  or  i 

nningft  ^duanced,    an 
Formed  at  the  Fii 

:he  common  brancbea,  Algebra, 

of  Whatever  AdTanoemeii 
Their 

(idcH  the  classes  named  above,  xt 
or  it,  will  have  nccosH  diirin;;  lh< 
phy,  Botnny.  Zoology,  Geology, 
iship,  Objective  Drawing,  Debat 
nd  many  others. 

glasses  are  Always  Organized 
Requi 
Q  school  is  designed  to  mout  the  i 
.D  can'jing  out  Ibis  design. 


orery  band  is  it  affirmed  snd  rea 
imonScboolsandiheirteachcrs.  ! 
las  there  been  so  great  a  demand 
time.  Happily,  competition  is  r 
I  bope  long  to  bold  theii-  position: 
I  thorough  professioual  training. 
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i\  effort,  the  mental  power  and  discipline  secured  by  our  peculiar  and  cffect- 
fk  analytic  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  invaluable  culture  derived  from  a 
le  study  of  the  Classics,  Apcient  History,  and  Metaphysics,  this  department  af- 
1b  important  pecuniary  inducements  to  teachers. 
It  is  well  known  that  teachers  who  have  taken  a  collegiate  course,  enjoy  a  de- 
ided  superiority  over  those  who  have  not  done  so,  for  reasons  that  will   readiiy 
suggest  themselvus  to  any  intelligent  mind;  and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of 
their  salaries  and  their  advancement  to  higher  positions,  make  it  a  matter  qf  econ- 
omy for  them  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  their  work.    Look  around 
Lmong  your  acquaintances.     You  will  see  that  teachers  so  prepared  almost  invarr 
^biy  have  the  most  money,  besides  the  social  and  other  innumerable  advantages 
Lhey  enjoy  over  their  follows. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  growth  of  the  Normal  the  first  year  of  the  school  was  so  grvat  as  to 
kake  it  evident  to  all  that  it  wuuld  soon  be  necessary  to  erect  now  buildings  to 
tccommodate  the  large  and  increasing  attendance.     As  an  assurance  that  new 
»uildings  would  be  erected  when  needed,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  solid  business  men  of 
the  town  and  community*  : 

••Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  Ladoga  and  vicinity  we  fully  appreciate  the 
forts  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  in  their  labors  to  promote  its  success 
usefulness,  and  are  proud  of  its  rapid  growth,  its  judicious  management,  and 
[the  spirit  of  life  and  energy  it  has  infused  into  society  ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
■to  stand  by  its  faculty  and  uphold  them  by  our  means  and  influence,  to  support 
[the  school  by  our  patronage,  and  provide  bdildikgs  scitable  fob  any  emer- 
JGEXCT  that  hay  ARISE.  Wo  welcome  students  to  our  town,  and  fthall  always 
juse  our  henrtiest  endeavors  to  make  their  stay  as  pleasant  and  home-like  as  pos- 
istbie." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  the  growth  of  the  school 
has  been  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  attendance  next  ye^r  will  be  greater 
than  the  present   buildings   will  accommodate,   and     that  the    citizens  will 

ERECT,     BY   the    FIRST  OF     SEPTEMBER,     1878^  A    NEW,   TWO  STORY    BRICK     SCHOOL 
BUILDING,    CONTAINING     A    HALL     CAPABLE     OF   SEATING  600     FKOPLB.      HoOMS     FOR 

600  STUDENTS  ARE  NOW  READY,  at  the  unprecedentedly  low  price    of  from   40 
cents  to  50  cents  per  week.    No  room  more  than  50  cents  per  week. 

Tuition  only  (8  per  term  of  11  weeks,  payable  in  advance.  Room  rent  for 
farnisked  rooms,  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.  Board,  $1.75  to  $2  per  week. 
By  self- boarding,  many  of  our  best  students  reduce  this  expense  one- half. 


kXrx 


iPxarBXB. 


Vocal  Music,  ObjecHve  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  German,  free. 

No  extra  charges  except  for  instrumental  Music,  which  is  taught  at  fifty 
cents  per  lesson. 

A  great  saving  is  made  by  our  litudents  on  fuel,  which  is  cheaper  here  than  at 
any  other  institution  we  know  of,  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  at  many 
others. 

XA&sa0     xxp&0TaxaatT8* 

It  is  our  determination  co  make  the  Central  Indiana  Normal  School  second  to 
none  in  the  land.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  improvements  for  the  coming 
year.    Ever  onward  is  our  watch woid. 

All  our  old  APPARATUS  has  been  disposed  of  and  a  fund  is  already  raised  to 


\ 


replace  it  with  a  new  supply  at  least  three  timks  as  rxtensive  as  was  rsa 
IN  THE  KCHOOL  BEFORE.  We  hold  oufselves  strictly  responsible  for  this  stite- 
xuent.    The  new  apparatus  will  be  ready  for  the  first  of  next  year. 

The  library  has  been  largely  increased  and  will  soon  rect'iTe  other  additiong, 
which  places  it  on  a  footing  at  least  50  per  cent,  butter  than  over  before. 

Another  great  iraprovemont  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all,  is  our  new,  com- 
modious school  building,  with  its  large  college  hall,  and  clean,  cheery  recitation 
rooms. 

An  invaluable  advance  is  the  arrangement  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  thor- 
oiTon  course  of  studies  than  is  offered  by  any  other  normal  school  in  the  country. 
For  explanations  of  this  improvement,  see  remarks  on  Scientific  cour^^e. 

Many  other  advances  might  be  named;  as,  a  more  compot*^nt  and  thoroQ^h 
board  of  teachers,  reduction  in  expenses,  better  facilities  fur  students  to  obtain 
books,  better  opportunities  to  obtain  situations  for  our  students,  a  more  system^ 
atic  organization  of  the  school,  etc.,  etc..  etc. 

The  above  statements  are  made  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  in  good  faith. 
We  invite  students  here  because  we  feel  fully  justified  in  saying  that  it  i^  onr 
honest  conviction  that  with  our  increased  facilities  we  can  and  will  do  more  for 
students  in  a  given  length  of  time  than  any  other  normal  school  in  the  Slate. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Should  any  person  not  find  good 
accommodations  for  board  and  room  rent  at  the  rates  herein  advertised,  we  will 
cheerfully  pay  his  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  tUo  School. 


]gxpensas    ]^e$$   than  £voi(  Kefot|e. 

For  farther  information  address, 

WARREN  DARST,  Principal,  or 
THOS.  B.  McMANIS,  Financial  Manager, 
W  Ladoga,  Montgomery  County,  Indiana. 
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THE  SECOND  EDITION 


OF  THE 


Second  Annual  Catalogue 


OF  THE 


Gentral  Sormal  School, 

DANVILLE, 

Hendricks  County,  Indiana, 

Wm  be  Published  An^iut  Ist,  1878. 
Send  for  a  eopy  at  onee»   Address. 

W.  P.  HARPER,  Principal, 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DanvUle,  Hen^bicks  Co.,  Ind. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

FnBBAnATOnT,  COMMOir SCHOOL,    TEACHBBS', 

SCIBNTIFIC,  BFJBCIAL  SCIENCE,  CLASSICAL, 

BUSINESS,  SUEVETING  and  MUSICAL. 

There  are  elaeeee  for  aU  degrees  of  advaneetnent.  Stu^ 
dente  eon  eelect  any  course  or  any  study  frotn  the  curric- 
uiutn* 

The  Second  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  Aug.  9,  1878. 

OALXNSAB  FOB  TBIBD  7ZAB. 

Fan  Term  of  11  weeks  will  open September  8, 1878, 

Winter  Term  of  ii  weeks  will  open November  19,  1878. 

Spring  Term      ««         "         «<       «*     February  4,  1879. 

Summer  Term  «*        "        «*      "     April  22,  1879. 

Summer  Institute  of  4  weeks  will  open July  8,  1879. 

Third  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  ~ July  31,  1879. 

CENTRAL  ANI>  EAST  OF  ACCESS.  — BanyiUt  is  the 
cottnty*seat  of  Hendricks  county.  It  is  situated  20  miles  west  of  Indianapo- 
lis, on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

NO  SALOONS.— There  is  not  a  single  saloon  in  Hen* 
irieks  county • 
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FACULTY. 


Yi,  F.  HARPER,  Principal, 

Metaphysics,  Higher  Mathematics,  BUoeuHon,  and  in 
Special  Charge  of  Teachers'  Class* 

0.  H.  SMITH,  Associate  PrincipaZ, 

Ancient  Languages,  and  in  SpeeitU  Charge  of  Classical 

Department. 

■  FEAJVK  P.  ADAMS, 

natural  Science,  Advanced  Rhetoric,  English  lAteraiurcj 
English  Grammar,  and  in  Special  Charge  of 

Scientific  Class* 

MISS  DORA  LIEVELLEK, 

,  History,  Geography,  JRhetoric,  Letter-Writing  and 

Composition, 

MISS  A.  KATE  HUROJT, 

ArithmetiCy  Algebra,  Latin  and  ^Primary  Methods. 

S.  M.  CUTLER, 

German  Language  and  I>ebating, 

W.  T  EBBmGFIELB, 

Book-keeping,  and  in  Special  Charge  of  Business 

I>epartment» 

M.  T.  T RAVERS, 

Penmanship^  Industrial  and  Perspective  Ihrawing, 

/.  F.  STEPHEJfS, 

Vocal  Music  and  Voice  Culture* 

MRS.  LUA.  BEJVJ\rETT, 

Instrumental  Music—^iano,  Organ  and  Cluitar, 
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NEW  ADYANTAaSS. 

Our  improved  facilities  and  the  permanency  of  the  Institution  enable  us 
to  present  many  nnv  and  attractive  features, 

1.    A  BEGULAB  CLASSICAL  nEPABTMENT. 

That  we  might  make  the  Department  superior  in  every  particular  to  sim- 
ilar Departments  in  other  Kormal  Schools,  we  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  PBOFm  O.  H»  SMITH,  as  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Ancient  History.  Prof.  Smith's  successful  career  as  an  educator  is  well 
known  throughout  the  State.  He  was  Principal  of  Danville  Academy  for 
several  years,  and  was  so  successful  in  building  it  up,  that  at  the  time  he  left 
there  were  300  students  in  attendance. 

The  announcement  of  his  return  to  take  a  position  in  the  Normal,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  of  Danville  and  all  his  old  pupils  in  this  section  of  the 
State  with  great  delight. 

Prof.  Smith  is  a  thorough  classical  graduate,  and  has  had  eighteen  years' 
successful  school-room  experience.  For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been 
the  popular  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  JeflfersonviUe  and  Rock- 
port.  In  1876,  when  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, his  old  pupils,  wherever  he  had  labored,  worked  for  him  without  regard 
to  party  affiliations ;  an  evidence  of  his  class-room  power  and  influence. 

We  invite  correspondence  in  regard  to  our  Classical  Course,  as  there  are 
many  points  that  we  can  not  bring  into  a  small  circular. 

//.    BBOF.  ADAMS 

Will  open  a  practical  Science  School  as  a  new  Department  of  the  Nor- 
mal, at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term. 

We  believe  the  course  in  Science  and  Literature  planned  by  Prof.  Adams 
is  the  most  practical  one-year  course  ever  presented.  Apparatus  and  materi- 
als for  Laboratory  practice  are  furnished  by  the  Institution  free  of  COSt  to 
the  students.  A  full  line  of  new  apparatus  will  be  in  constant  use.  FhyS" 
iolagp,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Zool^ 

Ogy  will  be  taught  n>ery  iertn.  Botany  all  the  time  except  the  winter  term. 
If  you  wknt  to  study  the  Natural  Sciences,  write  to  any  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Scientific  class  as  to  Prof.  Adams's  method  of  instruction  and  the  advan- 
tages here  enjoyed  for  original  and  thorough  work  in  every  branch. 

l^resewt  Scientific  Class, — S.  M.  Cutler,  Troy,  Ind.;  Annie  Mitch- 
ell, New  Philadelphia,  Ohio ;  Mary  Huron,  Avon,  Ind. ;  R.  C.  Darnell, 
Bainbridge,  Ind.;  J.  D.  Nysewander,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Mollie  Jackman, 
Summit,  Ind.;  R,  C.  Drake,  Boxley,  Ind.;  J.  G.  Snyder,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
E.  G.  Farris,  New  Maysville,  Ind.;  C.  L.  Prugh,  Gratis,  Ohio;  W.  T.  Ed- 
dingfield,  New  Ross,  Ind.;  W.  S.  Tom,  Logan,  Ohio. 

These  persons  may  be  addressed  at  Danville,  Ind.,  until  Aug.  9,  1878. 

Persons  completing  the  Special  Science  course  satisfactorily,  will  receive 
an  appropriate  Diploma  as  an  evidence  of  their  success. 

The  regular  Scientific  course  remains  the  same  as  heretofore,  with  one 
slight  modification.      Write  for  full  particulars, 

III.    SUBVEYING   ANn   ENGINEEBING  DEPABT" 

MENT  ESTABLISHED. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  persons  desiring  a  special  course 
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in  practical  maihemaius^  either  in  preparation  as  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
as  practical  Surveyors  and  Engineers,  this  Department  will  be  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fall  Term.  Pupils  will  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  Svr- 
veyor,  using  the  proper  instruments. 

The  Department  will  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  PrindpaL 
Full  particulars  as  to  course  of  study  and  plan  of  work  will  be  given  npon 
application.     Address,  at  once,  W.  F.  Harper,  Danville,  Ind. 

IV.    COMMON  SCHOOL  DEFABTMJBNT. 

Many  persons  realize  the  great  disadvantage  of  attending  a  common 
school  where  one  teacher  must  hear  from  twenty  to  thirty  recitations  per  day. 
He  has  all  grades  from  the  abcdarians  to  advanced  classes  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  physiology  and  history,  and  sometimes  a  class  in  algebra.  The 
recitations  are  necessarily  short,  apparatus  is  lacking  and  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  partially  taken  up  in  keeping  order.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
advanced  pupils  the  time  rightly  demanded  for  the  proper  teaching  of  any 
branch.  In  the  graded  schools  the  matter  is  little  better — ^sometimes  wone. 
The  principal  teacher  is  frequently  crowded  with  classes,  there  is  no  appa- 
ratus or  library,  and  the  bright,  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  is  held  back  with  the 
indolent  and  inattentive. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  class  of  young  people  who  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time  and  money,  we  have  established  a  €)lWI»iWW 
School  I>epartfnent. 

Pupils  in  this  Department  receive  instruction  from  the  Srsi  teaders  m  ike 
faculty.  Their  recitations  are  fifty  minutes  in  length,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Library  and  all  the  privileges  of  students  in  the  other  de* 
partments. 

No  pupil  is  held  back  on  account  of  those  who  nMip  he 
slow  or  less  advanced.  Neither  is  any  one  rushed  over 
subjects  that  he  does  not  understand.    Our  range  of  classes  is 

so  great  that  we  are  able  to  place  every  pupil  not  only  in  his  proper 
gradCf  but  with  those  of  like  natural  ability. 

The  requisite  for  admission  to  this  department  is,  that  the  pupil  shall  be 
able  to  read  in  the  ordinary  text-books  on  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Geog- 
raphy, as  we  commence  at  the  first  of  these  su^^ectSm 

Some  may  suppose  that  our  classes  advance  too  rapidly  for  those  who  are 
young  or  timid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  eHomentWTJf 
classes  for  this  grade  of  pupils,  and  the  instruction  is  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacity. The  work  is  systematic  and  thorough,  and  the  rapidity  depends  en* 
tirely  upon  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  pupils. 

Students  of  the  Common  School  I>epartment  will  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  studies  in  the  other  Departments  just  as  soon  as  they  ctn 
do  so  with  profit. 

One  reason  why  parents  have  hesitated  to  send  their  children  firom  home 
to  school  is  the  fear  that  they  might  fall  in  with  bad  associates  and  contract 
bad  habits.     We  have  found  this  a  serious  drawback  in  towns  where  there 

were  saloons.  There  has  not  been  a  saloon  in  I>anviUe  wr 
Hendricks  county  for  years.  We  can,  therefore,  invite  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  Danville  to  school,  because  we  feel  certain  that  the 
absence  of  those  dens  of  iniquity  is  a  great  aid  to  ns  In  preserving  the  good 
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chttracter  of  our  students.  The  teacbers  are  acquainted  with  every  pupil  in 
school  and  make  a  special  point  to  help  them  to  live  good  lives,  as  well -as  to 
prepare  good  lessons. 

In  case  of  sickness,  pupils  receive  every  attention  that  kind  hands  can 
provide  or  loving  hearts  devise. 

F.    MUSICAL  BBTARTMENT. 

The  Central  Normal  now  has  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  popular  Mu- 
sical Departments  to  be  found  in  the  West.  The  rates  of  tuition  are  low, 
the  Instructors  first-class,  the  Instruments  of  the  best,  and  every  facility  care- 
fully provided. 

Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr-s.  Lu  A.  Bennett  (Huron),  an  excel- 
lent musician  and  a  thorough  teacher,  as  principal  Instructor  upon  the  Piano, 
Organ  and  Guitar,  we  can  invite  persons  desiring  a  fine  musical  education  to 
attend  the  Normal  for  that  purpose. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Stephens  having  given  universal  satisfaction  as  an  Instructor 
in  Vocal  Music,  is  retained  at  the  head  of  this  Department.  A  thorough 
musical  course  has  been  arranged. 

VI.     WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK 


Students  can  rent  their  books  at  a  nominal  sum,  and  thus  save  from  $2.00 
to  $5.00  per  term.     The  books  are  all  new.     Bring  your  old  books  with  you. 

VIL     THE  LIBBAEIE8  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH 

ENLABQEn. 

Some  of  the  works  lately  added  are — Appleton's  New  Eneyctope- 
M4ik  of  16  volumes  and  the  Annuals  from  i860  to  1878,  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
anica  of  21  immense  volumes,  and  Bees* 8  Encyclopedia  of  48  vol- 
U/wneSm  Besides  these  the  Library  contains  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  and 
several  smaller  works  of  like  character.  The  collection  of  Teachers'  works 
is  especially  valuable.     Value  of  Library,  $2000. 

The  McClure  lAhrary. — Students  also  have  access  to  this  library, 
which  contains  valuable  works  on  History,  Literature  and  Political  Economy. 

HendricTce  County  Library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  school. 
It  contains  rare  works,  seldom  found  in  public  or  private  libraries. 

EndUMta  Township  Idbrary  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Normal  Li- 
brarian. It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  several  hundred  volumes  of  stand- 
ard Histories. 

Prof.  Adams*  Idhrary  is  a  choice  selection  of  books,  all  new  and 
purchased  for  the  special  benefit  of  his  pupils  in  Natural  Science  and  Litera- 
ture.    It  does  not  contain  a  single  worthless  book.     Value,  $500. 

JProA  Smith's  Library  is  a  growth  of  more  than  20  years,  and  has 
been  gathered  for  his  own  study  and  the  aid  of  his  pupils. 

The  other  teachers  also  have  valuable  libraries  of  books  in  their  special 
departments,  to  which  pupils  have  ready  access  at  all  times. 

There  is  no  extra  expense  for  use  of  any  of  these  Befer' 
enee  Libraries. 

SXVZBAL  TEOnSANS  aEOLOaiCAL  AND  NATUBAL  BI8- 
TOBT  SPZOnCSNS  JUST  BECSZVSI)  FSOM 

PHILAPgLPHIA. 

AN  IMPBOVBD  BBASS  OBBEBT,  a  large  quantity 
of  (Jhemicals,  and  additional  apparatus  for  every  depart- 
ment  have  been  purchased  and  are  in  daily  use. 

The  Institution  is  equipped  as  it  has  never  been  before^ 
every  Department  is  furnished  with  the  latest  in^prove- 
ments  in  apparatus  and  appliances. 
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jro  EFFOBT8  NOB  EXPENSE  ABE  SB  ABED  TO 
MAKE  THE  SCHOOL  JUST  WHAT  rUPILS  NEED. 

nil.    BED  UCTION  OF  EXFENSES. 

The  exhorbitant  rates  charged  at  most  Institutions  p'^event  hundreds 
from  educating  themselves  as  they  desire.  From  an  experience  in  several 
Institutions  and  an  observation  of  the  workings  of  a  great  many,  we  Jbtew 
the  prices  generally  charged  are  unnecessarily  high. 

By  means  of  our  much  improved  facilities  for  buying  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale rates,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  board,  fuel,  lights,  books  and  station- 
ery at  lower  figures  than  ever  before.  To  bring  the  expenses  within  the 
reach  of  every  industrious  person,  however  poor,  is  a  problem  which  we 
believe  we  have  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  people  of  Danville  have  opened  up  their  houses  to  students  with  t 
readiness  which  we  have  never  seen  equaled.  Every  one  seems  to  vie  with 
his  neighbors  in  showing  proper  attention  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  students. 

THE  BEST  ACCOMMODATIONS  are  furnished  at  the  fol- 
lowing  rates: 

Nicely  furnished  rooms  (carpeted)  per  week,  ^O  to  50  cU» 
Good  table  boardy  per  week,  •  •  $1.75  to  $2.00 
Frivate  board  with  room,  per  week,  .  .  .  .  2.50 
Tuition  per  term  of  11  weeks,  (payable  in  advance)  .  8.90 
Tuition  for  Institute  Tertn, 3.00 

These  are  the  regular  rates.  Most  Institutions  advertise  their  tmDot 
rates,  while  a  majority  of  their  students  pay  a  great  deal  more.     For  Onr 

lowest  rates,  please  torite  at  once. 

SFECIAL  TEBMS  to  those  desiring  to  attend  a  year 
or  more. 

No  energetic,  diligent  person  need  be  without  an  education.  Our  terms 
are  made  to  suit  the  times.  Don't  fail  to  address  the  Principal  for  fall  in- 
formation.    All  questions  fully  and  promptly  answered. 

TEE  NOBHAL  BUILSma 

Was  dedicated  June  29th,  1878.  It  is  a  splendid  brick  structure,  a  pride  to 
the  town  and  the  Institution.  The  main  building  is  45x100  feet.  The  north 
portion  is  three  stories  high — the  south  part  and  wing  two  stories.  The 
Chapel  is  45x70  feet,  is  handsomely  finished,  and  is  one  of  the  neatest  andi- 
ence-rooms  to  be  fbund  anywhere.  The  Offices,  Library  and  Recitation 
Rooms  are  large  and  airy,  tastefully  finished  and  furnished.  The  east  vHng 
is  30x60  feet,  two  stories  in  hight.  The  tower  is  built  from  the  ground,  is 
16x16  feet,  four  stories  in  hight.  The  building  has  been  arranged  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  a  Normal  School  and  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  students. 

SUMMAST  OF  ASVANTAaES  AT  THE  CENTRAL  NOBKAL 

1.  You  can  enter  at  any  time. 

2.  You  can  select  any  study  you  may  desire,  from  the  lai^est  programme 
ever  presented  by  a  Normal. 

3.  One  tuition  admits  to  every  department.  (Instrumental  Music  is  the 
only  extra.) 

4.  The  expenses  are  less  than  at  any  other  school  for  equal  accommoda- 
tions. 

5.  An  experienced  and  successful  faculty  of  Un  teachers, 

6.  Use  of  good  libraries. 

7.  Healthful  location. 

8.  You  are  sure  to  find  the  proper  grade  for  vour  advancement. 
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9-  Yoa  will  feel  at  home  here,  because  teachers^  students  and  citizens 
are  sociable,  accommodating  and  kind. 

lo.     No  saloons,  but  good  churches  and  Sunday-schools. 

CAUTION  I 

Since  the  removal  of  the  Central  Normal  School  to  Danville,  certain 
parties  have  circulated  many  false  reports  in  regard  to  the  matter — among 
them  that  the  Principal  wets  deady  that  the  school  had  not  been  removed^  etc. 
These  reports  are  all  received  with  great  amusement' by  the  students  and 
those  who  understand  the  facts,  but  they  may  mislead  those  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances.  Persons  hearing  any  reports  in  any  way  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Institution,  are  respectfully  solicited  to  write  to  any  persons  named 
in  this  circular  as  to  the  causes  and  success  of  the  removal  or  the  character 
of  the  school.  The  mere  fact  that  certain  parties  have  circulated  or  caused 
to  be  circulated  such  rumors,  and  have  even  attempted  to  steal  the  name  of 
the  Institution,  is  sufficient  proof  to  thinking  minds  that  the  Normal  is  wor- 
thy of  the  extensive  patronage  it  is  receiving.  While  many  unfair  things 
have  been  said,  written  and  published  concerning  us,  by  those  who  are  jeal- 
ous of  our  success  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Central  Normal,  we 
have  not  stooped  to  reply  in  a  single  instance.  We  have  no  time  to  fritter 
away  in  controversy.  Our  work  is  too  important,  the  interests  of  our  stu- 
dents too  precious,  our  contempt  for  those  who  envy  us  too  great,  to  permit 
a  waste  of  time  in  replying  to  their  falsehoods.  Those  desiring  to  know  the 
facts  can  easily  learn  them  from  us  or  any  of  otfr  students^  to  whom  reference 
is  always  made. 

Our  work  stands  upon  its  merits. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Danville,  Ind.,  having  observed  the 
prosperous  career  of  the  Central  Indiana  Normal  School  lately  moved  to  this 
place  from  Ladoga,  Ind.,  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  those  who  desire  a  thorough  practical  education  for  an  economical 
outlay  of  time  and  money. 

The  Instructors  of  this  Institution  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  culture, 
experience  and  positive  force  of  character.  The  Principal,  W.  F.  Harper, 
is  enckinently  fitted  for  the  position  he  occupies.  He  is  particularly  noted  for 
his  energy,  vigilance  and  entire  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school.  The  students  have  won  our  admiration  and  esteem  by  their  manly 
behavior  and  their  earnestness  in  their  work. 

We  express  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Danville  when  we  say  we  wel- 
come all  such  students  to  our  town  and  invite  them  to  our  homes,  our 
churches  and  our  society.  We  will  try  to  make  their  stay  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.'  The  complete  success  of  the  Removal,  the  transporting  to  our 
midst  of  nearly  200  students  of  the  highest  type  of  character  and  intelligence, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  personal  worth  and  popularity  of  the  faculty. 

In  conclusion  we  congratulate  the  faculty,  students  and  all  interested  in 
making  the  Central  Normal  the  leading  Normal  of  the  State,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Prof.  O.  H.  Smith  to  the  Board  of  Instruction.  Prof.  Smith  was  for- 
merly Principal  of  the  Danville  Academy  and  is  well  known  to  the  people  of 
this  community  and  other  parts  of  the  State  as  a  very  able  Instructor.  He 
is  a  man  of  broad  culture,  thorough  scholarship  and  a  teacher  of  many  years 
of  successful  experience. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Campbell.  Thos.  Welshans. 

Eld.  W.  S.  Tingley,    Pastor  Chris-  C.  F.  Hall,  P.  M. 

tian  Church.  Geo.  Chamberlain,  Dealer  in  Boots 

Hon.  John  V.  Hadley.  and  Shoes. 

Wm.  Irwin,  Clerk  Hendricks  Co.  H.  and  B.  F.  Howell,  Grocers. 

J.    G.    Miles,    Deputy   Clerk    Hen-  R.  B.  Blake,  Attorney  at  Law. 

dricks  Co.  W.  J.  Hoadley,  Physician  and  Sur- 

A.  B.  Bryant,  Sheriff  Hendricks  Co.  geon. 

E.  H.  Hall,  Auditor  Hendricks  Co.  J.  W.  Tinder,  County  Commissioner. 

Alf.  Welshans,  TreasurerH  endricks  Shirley  &  Crabb,  Merchants. 

Co.  Jno.  H.  Stevens,  Merchant, 
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Leroy    Bairlings,    Recorder     Hen-  T.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

dricks  Co.  C.  H.  Griggs,  Teacher  in  Hendricks 
Wm.   Patterson,  ex-Recorder   Hen-        Co. 

dricks  Co.  Isaac  Pearsol. 

Marshall  Todd,  Abstractor.  G.  W.  Bower,  Pastor  M.  E.  Ghvidu 

Benj.    F.    Thomas,     Cashier    First  Chas.  A.  White,  M.  D. 

National  Bank,  Danville.  L.  S.  Watts,  ex-Treasurer. 

J.  T.  Albin,  Principal  Public  Schools.  W.  L.  Wilson. 

E.  G.  Hogate,  Attorney  at  Law.  Joel  T.  Tinder,  Druggist. 

N.   T.     Hadley,    Cashier    Danville  Tno.  Bousman  &  Co. 

Banking  Co.  S.  H.  Moore,  Confectioner. 

£.  D.  King,  Editor  Hendricks  Co.  H.  L.  Dickenson,  Pastor  of  Presby- 

Democrat.  terian  Church. 

J.  N.  Scearce,  Editor  and  Prop,  of  W.  H.  McPhetridge,  Merchant. 

the  Danville  Union.  S.  R.  Craddick,  Grocer. 

Thomas  J.  Cofer,  Attorney  at  Law.  Moses  Keeney,  Trader  and   Livery 


Newton  M.  Taylor,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Charles  Foley,  Attorney  at  Law. 

J.  N.  Vestal,  Editor  Citizen. 

L.  H.  Kennedy,  M.  D. 

Henry  G.  Todd,  M.  D. 

James  O.  Parker,  Attorney  at  Law. 

C.  C.  Nave,  Attorney  at  Law. 

A.  N.  Towles,  M.  D. 

J.  A.  Downard,  Law  Student. 

H.  M.  Smith,  Druggist. 

C.  E.  Harlan,  Dentist. 

J.  K.  Moore. 


man. 

W.  R.  McCelland,  Merchant. 

James  Nichol. 

J.  J.  Bell,  Saddle  and  Harness 
Maker. 

Geo.  Harding,  Merchant. 

J,  W.  Morgan,  Representative  Hen- 
dricks Co. 

Thos.  N.  Jones,  Watchmaker  and 
Jeweler. 

John  Mesler. 

W.  H.  Wade. 


J.  B.  Homan. 

SZNTDaiNTS  OF  TBI  fflUDINTS. 


We,  the  students  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  wishing  to  bear  some  tes- 
timony of  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  faculty  and  the  institntion,  and 
to  express  our  approbation  of  the  choice  of  Danville  as  the  ]>ermanent  loc»> 
tion  of  the  Normal,  desire  to  have  published  in  the  leading  papers  and  school 
circulars  the  following  tokens : 

1.  The  Central  Normal  School,  Danville,  Ind.,  has  our  hearty  endorse- 
ment. We  have  found  its  system  of  instruction  practical,  its  teachers  ener- 
getic, faithful  and  competent,  and  its  present  location  pleasant  and  inviting. 

2.  We  recognize  Prof.  Harper  as  being  without  a  superior  as  a  Nonaal 
School  manager ;  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  stu- 
dent, his  indefatigable  industry,  his  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  genuine  moral 
worth,  form  examples  eminently  worthy  our  study  and  imitation. 

His  associate  teachers  have  all  impressed  us  with  their  earnestness  and 
zeal  and  their  fitness  for  the  places  they  occupy. 

3.  The  citizens  of  Danville  have  received  us  with  kindness  and  cordiality. 
Their  homes  are  open  to  us,  their  interests  for  us,  and  their  hands  and  hearts 
are  ready  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  happiness. 

4.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the  Central  Normal  School  to  all  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough,  practical  education  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

These  expressions  of  respect,  confidence  and  satisfaction  were  presented 
by  a  student  at  Chapel  Exercises,  Saturday  morning,  June  ist,  1878,  and 
passed  by  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  school — 200  students  in 
attendance. 

Write  for  further  information.     Address, 

W.  F.  HARPER, 

DftnTille,  Hendricks  G<s  bd» 

After  reading  h%nd  to  your  friend  who  wants  to  attend  school. 


N£W  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 

OF  THE 

EOLECTIO  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


I*     Special  Exchange  Price* — For  supplies  for  first  introduction  into 
schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series 
in  use  in  the  schools. 
II*     Special  Introdnctioil  l^ice* — For  supplies  for  first  introduction 
into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.   ' 
111*    Begnlar  Price* — For  supplies,  not  for  first  introduction,  sent  by  ex- 
press or  freight  on  receipt  of  price.    If  ordered  by  mail,  one-sixth 
must  be  added  for  postage. 
SiBgle  Sample  Copies  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  *'  introduction**  price,  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  -they  are  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
first  introduction.  I.  II.  III. 

Kxctaaac**    Introdaetion.    R«gnlar. 
Harvey's  Graced  School  Speller  (just  pub- 
lished), with  a  familiar  system  of  Diacriti- 
cal marks.     i2mo,  152  pp.   Illustrated |o.ii        0^.15  0^18 

Bartholomew's  Graded  Lessons  in  Latin  (just 

published).     i2mo,  150  pp 50  .65  .80 

Bartholomew's  Caesar^..., 55  .75  .90 

Ballet's  First  Lessons  in  French 30  43  .50 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry .' 65  .90  i.io 

Thalheimer's  General  History 75  i.oo  'r.2o 

Ray's  New  Pnmary  Arithmetic 10  .13  .15 

Ray's  Kew  Intellectual  Arithmetic 17  .21  .25 

Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 30  42  .50 

on.  BXRioir  or  icligtxo  oioobapbos: 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  No.  I.. 33  .45  .55 

Eclectic  Intermediate,  Geography,  No.  2,  In- 
diana edition...,.., • 66  .90  I.IO 

For  Higher  Schools: 
Eclectic  School^Geography,^No.  3.  Ind.  ed...     .78  1.05  1.30 


McGuffey's  Readeis,«i0        Venable's  U.  S.  History, 

Harvey's  Readers,  Andrews's  U.  S.  Constitution, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

Holbrook's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Elementary  Geometry, 

VHiite's  Arithmetics,        K^ Evans's  School  Geometry, 

Ray's  Algebras,  Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  White's  Registers  and  Records, 

Brown*s  Physiology,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  etc.l 

Compute  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circulars  on  application, 

VAX  ANTWSBP,  BBAG9,  *  CO.,  Pnttislien, 

8-tf  B  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


TRUE  ECONOMY  AT  LASTI 

IRON  BOUXD  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  thef 
have  perfected  arrangements  wiih  Mr.  Howard  M.  Hoyt  by  which  they  secure 
for  their  publications  the  exclusive  use  of  Hoyt's  patent 

IKDESTRTJCTIBLE  BOOE-BINDINO. 

This  remarkable  invention  entirely  does  away  with  the  too  frequent  conn- 
plaint  that  books  come  to  pieces  in  the  student's  hands  before  they  have  done 
reasonable  service.  The  IRON  BOOKS  are  warranted  to  serve  a  dozen  gen- 
erations of  scholars.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  their  endurance,  and  it 
may  truly  be  claimed  that  they 

NEVER    WEAR    OUT. 

The  inventor  thus  modestly  describes  the  details  of  his  great  improvement: 

'*  The  point  of  ftdvanUge  in  tbii  bIndUg  !■  limply  tbaijn  opening  and  oloalBgof  the 
book  tbere  U  no  friction,  wblch  ii  the  d(»iitraeCiT»  element  in  all  ordinary  binding. 

**  By  the  patent  method  the  leaTes  of  the  book  are  fastened  by  wire  pine  ieaertal 
near  the  back  margin,  the  ende  of  thf»  pine  being  turned  down  and  lying  parallel  vllk 
the  margin,  clamping  the  leaTot  toKether. 

**  A  back  of  (bin  metal  ie  pr«<Med  on  the  book,  with  flang^i  overUppinc  the  eadi  of 
the  pine,  which  prevent!  the  I-  avee  from  tMtring  from  the  pine,  aa  ie  the  caen  with  win 
•ewtng  or  tape  work. 

**  By  a  pe<-nliar  curve  in  the  pin«,  perfect  flexibility  ie  eeonred  in  the  opening  of  A* 
Tolnme,  the  wh'le  farming  a  piactlcal  and  lubetantlal  biudlng,  ab«olat«ly  in4aetrKl> 
Ible  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear." 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SUCH  BINDING 

needs  no  further  demonstration.  It  fully  doubles  the  value  of  any  volone  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  appearance  of  a  popular  seiies  of  school  boob 
thus  invincibly  clad  will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  Teachers,  Trustee!^ 
Parents,  and  Pupils.  In  Families  the  same  book  will  suffice  for  each  child  ia 
succession,  and  School  Boards  which  adopt 

THE  FREE  BOOK  SYSTEM 

may  purchase  a  single  supply  which  will  last  for  years,  passing  from  hand  id 
hand. 

In  neatness,  convenience,  weight,  and  general  appearance,  the  Iron  Books 
do  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  ordinary  editions.  The  latter  will  be  coa- 
tinued  as  long  as  called  for,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Hoyt  edi- 
tion will  rapidly  take  their  place,  as  the  advance  in  price  is  but  trifling,  wfaik 
a  general  introduction  of  this  improvement  will  effect  at  least 

AN  ANNUAL  SAVING  OF  ONE-THIRD 

in  the  amount  at  present  expended  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
school  books.  A  large  number  of  '*  free  books,"  rebound  by  the  Hoyt  pro- 
cess, are  now  in  use  in  the  New  Yotk  City  Public  Schools,  with  the  best  n- 
suits,  so  far  as  to  their  durability. 

A.  S.  BABNIS  ft  CO.. 

Sole  Pub.  of  Indestructible  School  Books  bound  under  the  lluyt  Patent 
8.-2t  c 


ANTIOGH    COLLEGE. 


Begins  in  all  departments, 
COLLEAE,   HIGH  SCHOOL,   AND  NORMAL, 


The  College  possesses  a  good  Library,  is  well  supplied  with  Apparatus^ 
and  aims  to  maintain  in  Scolarship,  Colturei  and  Character,  the  high  standard 
set  by  its  first  President, 

HORACE   MANN. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

S.  C.  DERBY,  President,  or 
8-  J.  B.  WESTON,  Secretary. 


S.  S,  HAM  ILL, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

Win  locate  in  Chicago,  September  i,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  special 

instruction  in 

8-it  ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  READING, 

Spiceland  Academy  and  ITormal  School, 

gPICELAlfDy  HENBT  COUNTT^  INDIANA. 

▲  Ml  vorp*  of  able  and  experienotd  taaotaen  eonatantly  •mployed.  The  eoarse  of 
ttadjT  kas  been  eareftiUy  arraogod  ibr  gfTlng  a  praetloal  bniiiiMM  edaeatlon.  IL  ipe- 
dalty  la  aade  of  preparlDg  stadenti  for  Oollege. 

Th«  V«maal  Connie  proTldee,  lint,  for  tboroagb  lattmotloB  In  tbo  raliJeeC- 
■atter;  then,  mofhods  of  taaebing,  orgaaltatton,  and  tbe  pbllotopby  of  edvoatlon. 

Iiooatlon  bealtbfal.  No  lalooai  In  tbe  TlUafe.  Boarding  aa  cbeap  aa  at  aay  other 
■ebool  ia  the  Bute. 

Oatalognee  sent  oa  applitetion.  OLABKSON  DAVIB, 

T-tf  flnperiatendenti 

4  » 


sooo  cnaani/ms.  U40  paocs  quar 

Four  Pages  Colored  P] 

A  Whole  library  in  It 

InvalnaUe  in  any  Pami 

And  in  any  GJohool. 
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pa 


_  ,'oniiins  3OO0 . - 

\^    u  muT  u  In  Buy  other  DkUonaiy. 

X    lot 


THE  BEST 

rr  Sohoo]*,— ncommanded  by  State  Sap 
dlffannl  autcs  uid  by  fiO  Cojlega  ft  .     . 
-   „....»=  »»».. 1. pf.oedlnPnblloBohooli 

neuly  three  timea 

»lp  Iq  tnlnlDB  ohildnD  to  beaome 

itelttgent  men  wid  ■omen. 
— , or  ffsbiter  li  SO  tlmeaunreat  u  that  ofuj 

B    other  MilBi  of  DicUosarles. 

The  followlnff  are  amongr  Ue  oommendA- 
tions  re«elT«d  §liie«  Dec  lit,  1877 : 

Webstar  hold*  almon  the  entEn  n<""id  In  Hts- 
nsBola.— £«.  D.  Burt,  BtaU  fkipt,  Mlimaota. 
EducatioDal  lenllment  of  UloDewila  a  Quit  fbr 
Wabeter.— .UiVBTd  Stia.  of  Jfliw.  8latt  CBamiifm. 
Beit  Id  orthoepT,  orthoKrapfay,  etymoloicy  and  def- 
lDlUona.-i^/.  J.B.TSvtr.  ffomoj ScAdo;,  IFu. 


rilo  pn>[M  Webatsr  i«  like  eompHmanling  afr  ■ 
JL  ■anahiDa.—nm  KC  BtiBUt,  lLd^  Hi.  iVom.  U 

Enrj  way  worthy  the  anccesa  It  hu  BO  alRially 
lalned.— IVtif.  a  B.  CatpnUr.  LI^D.,  wU.  Om 
Webatar  ai  the  aUndard 
m  CbtUn,  SlaU  anpt.  Pub.. 

ITEBSTER  IS 

_.  -uUoKb/  In  Ihs  use  oroarn 
/.  ra«.  /.  Dodd.  D.  D.,  Fundir 


Every  excellence  In  r 
•naicStr,  D.  D.,  Iowa 

IFEBSTER  IS 
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fnhe  only  Dictionary  we  can  approach  wlthconfl- 
JL  denoe  and  oleae  with  sadafactlm.— £n.  <Aibui 
PU£li»r,A.iL,BartK^Ban.,N.  Y. 

WEBSTER'S  NtTI0N*1.''p1cT0RIU  DICTIONUT. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.   600  Engravings. 
Pnblialwd  by  O.  ft  C.  MERRXAM ,  Spriiicfl«U,lli» 


CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

H*ve  just  is«a«d  from  the  press  Tbomson's  Ntm  PradUal  Algthra. 
Sample  cop}r  lo  teachers,  60  cenls. 

Bceder't  Primary  Normal  Speller,  or.  First  Lessons  in  Ihe  art  of  Writing 
yiards.     Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents. 


Anderson's  History  of  Rome.    Keelel's  CoIIq^te  Course  in  French. 
Addrets,  ABRAH  BROWN,  agent, 

S-tf 46  Madison  St,  Ctica(;o. 

Frankfort  and  Eokomo  Railroad. 

\  

'        PaascDEer  trains  arrive  aX  Kokomo  at  12:49  P'  **.,  and  at  8:20  p.  m.    They 
F   Uavt  Kokomo  ai  To°  *•  "■•  "'^  3'30  '•  *<. 

^        Trains  leave  Fnmkrort  at  11:00  A.  M,  and  at  7:00  F.  U.    They  arrive  at 
'    Frankfort  at  8;30  A.  u.,  and  at  5:14  r.  u. 

\        CloK  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  vrith  the  L.  M.  &  B.  R.  R.  for  La- 
^    fKJttte,  and  with  the  L.  C  &  S.  W.  for  Crawfordi*ille  and  Teire  Haute. 
.    The  1x49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  south. 

Trains  leaving  Peru  at  1:50  f.  m.,  and  at  5:37  A.  u.,  and  the  train  leaving 
IndiMtftpolis  at  13:25  '■  **■•  make  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort. 
Trains  nm  by  Indianapolis  time.                           E.  Y.  COMSTOCK, 
3-tf Sup't,  Frankfort. 

STMiaHT-WOOD   FDEHITUES. 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

Reeitatiim  Seaii,  Silkate  Slating,  Crnyotu, 

Teae^s  Vests,  Mafs,  Charts,  Glades, 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  furnished  on  short  notice. 
Oar  FacUry  is  la  foil  luaulag  order,  u 
■t  SlMTt  BOticc.     Bifon 
■ad  tail  partiealanto 


INDIANA 

STATE  NOEMAL  SCEOOL 


^^^P^>v«^M»« 


♦  •• 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

bliliMii  bfthi  lEVmL  ASSQOLT  tf  ilte  STATS  OF  OOUU, 

For  the  special  pnrpoM  of  tastrucdng  and  tniniag  (prepariiif  )  uach^n  fiar  tii«  Pub- 

lie  Schools  of  the  Stmte. 

QRADUATSS  ""^  ™»lfe52ilS"r^  «'"'^*  DIPLOMA, 

Which  it,  by  law  of  tho  Stato,  equxTaloat  to  a  Stato  Corlificate. 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Bvery  Department  is  Thoroai^y  Organised. 

special  attontion  is  called  to  the 


COBBtcted  with  the  Institntion.  The  different  grades  of  this  TraiaiBg  Schod 
charge  of  skillful  aad  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  require^  irst,  0 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.    S^§eUU  trmUUng  u  gofen  in  kmiiU  ^  timdy  and  auikmU  ^f "' 


OSAEVATK  AUIOCnaCillSim  FBOX  150  TO  HU  nS  HBRB. 

And  the  sendees  of  successful  graduatis  are  always  in  deataBd. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 


dents  for  the  highest  portions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  Stat^  or  the 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 
aUTo   Tnfiftd#aa.t>l 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4t  and  ends  Dec.  24,  1878. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  19,  1879. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  27,  1879,  and  closes  June  18,  1879* 

For  ftirther  infonnation  address 

WM.  A.  JONB8,  PnaideBt 


mSFATE'S  HISTORIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
^vided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS  of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICB  LIST.  Introductory.    Exchange.     For  Ezam'n. 

Aondenic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo.  |        $1.15       |        $  .85        |        $x.oo 

Graminar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  za  mo.     |        $  .75       |         $  .50       |        $  .75 


Eadorsatf  m  THE  BEST  by  Ed«Mtors 

150,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  PubHshers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Fumishmg  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  hATft  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  aionthly 
fist  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 


St«v7ari  &  Go., 

i-tf  H  18  West  Washington  Street. 


L.. 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


»•» 


Tlie  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 
STKRT  €OUHTT  IK  THE  STATE  IS  KEPKBSEH 


This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  minority 
%i  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  eveij  vnpfqn- 
diced  mind  that  THE  wobk  is  satisfactory. 

EitenstTe  Prep«nitloiis  tre  being  made  for  the  Fall  Tem, 
which  will  open  Aagiist  27. 

We  are'  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  ratbs  tbah 

EVRRBSFORE. 


Th6  following  are  a  fow  amooff  the  many  ccmveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Nenni 

I.  STUDENTS  CAN  EITTBR  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWM 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Ov 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  diiferent  grades  that  each  sb^ 
dent  is  certain  to  /Sfui  the  very  gnuU  he  may  with.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
never  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  ^  per  term,  Thisia. 
dudes  all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  oott 
not  to  exceed  Sa.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  m  the  land.  N^  Axim  ckmtwa 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  REVIEW  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  mucing  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
who  have  but  a  ahort  time  to  remain  at  schooL  The  Teachera*  Class  affords  advaa* 
tages  found  at  ao  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship.  Bocntion  sad 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  tne  advantage  of 
mU  UufeuiiitUt  offtrtd  by  any  of  our  Intfiiutious  of  Learning,  and  the  above  naaed 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $ia,ooo  was  made  during  the  sommer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $i(voao  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advaa- 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  everj  want  of  the  stadcat 
thus  far  be  supplied^  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  and  find  the 
iaatructioa  to  be  of  no  avafl,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  Mcrtt  ^ikt 
Normal  is  the  earnest,  practieai  work  performed  in  the  close  room.  Those  who  itirai 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  liviag  reootnmeadstioas 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  osr  catalogue  giving  full  parffcohis 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 


CAIiBVBAB.— Bevlew  term  will  open  Jnly  8,  and  eondnne  6  weeka.  lisU  \mm 
will  open  August  27,  and  continue  U  weeks.  Winter  term  will  opea  November  U;  sad 
eentlnne  11  weeks. 

6-tf  H.  B.  BBOWV,  Frtartpal. 

I 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

land^  established  at 

TiXPARAIBO.  IVDIAHJu 

WhOe  th«  Oommeroial  Depftrtment  In  oonnaetfon  with  the  Konnal  School  bM  Mooa- 
pllthed  »  great  work,  yet  the  oonttnned  growth  of  the  echool,  and  the  high  standard  to 
whieh  the  other  departments  hare  been  raised,  have  neoessltated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boncher,  a  graduate  of  two  oommerelal  schools, 
and  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  tonr  of  Investigation,  visiting  several  of  the 
boat  Oommeroial  OolTeges  In  the  land,  thns  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
lAtaat  Improvements,  and  with  the  methods  of  oondnotlng  snch  a  schoU. 

A  large  and  eommodlons  room  has  been  fitted  np  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
Boat  extensive  line  of  oflBces  ever  attempted  In  any  commercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  Is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Business  OoUege. 

An  Idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
TIm  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  IkmiUar 
-with  making  Day*Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  In  both 
Single  and  Double  Kntry;  with  all  forms  of  Inventories,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac,  with  the 
iMokk  and  forms  as  used  in  Oommisslon  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam-^ 
boating  and  Bailroadlng,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Oommeroial  Correenondenoe,  Ing- 
Uah  Grammar,  and  Debating.    After  completing  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

PnMtleal  D«mirtiii«iit.~Here  he  will  be  fomlshed  with  manuscript  work. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  Inspected  by  the  teacher  In  charge, 
and  nothlnc  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
■lent  he  will  pass  from  one  oflBce  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
thoroghly  acquainted  with  Ite  actual  work.  The  first  Is  the  BmI  Mitt  OflM.  In  this  he 
bays  and  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  closes  mort* 
Ca^os,  has  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  connected  with  real  es- 
tate. Trom  this  he  passes  into  the  XutlUM  OfflOI.  Here  he  organises  a  company,  In- 
snures  property,  pays  losses,  declares  dividends,  and  enters  In  detail  into  the  technlcall- 
tias  of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  OnwlMVi 
Boilt.  Here  he  receives  invoices,  conslguBMnts,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  corn- 
Mission,  makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  the  TiMipartotleB  tad  SUpplag  OflM.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
enters  into  contracts,  and  becomes  responsible  for  goods  shipped^  delivers  goods  at  for- 
aln  ports,  ftc,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  JebblBg  Ml  mpOfUag  OiBM.  Here  merchandise  of 
an  kinds  Is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac  The  purchaser  may  iUl— 
an  invoice  is  taken,  the  store  dosed,  tbe  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  *o. 
From  this  to  the  atfehuti'  Imporlnm.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  IftUnid  Ofloi.  Here 
Ballroad  Book-keeping  in  all  its  forms  Is  Illustrated,  ftrom  tlie  organlaatloa  of  a  com- 
pany to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Ofllce,  thence  to  the 
llxpress  Office,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  is  ftilly  Illustrated.  From  this  to  the  Buk.  Here  he  performs  con- 
•eeutlvely  the  duties  of  Becelving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Olerk,  (Ashler,  Book- 
keeper, and  Oollectlon  Olerk;  deals  In  Gold  Oertlflcates,  U.  8.  Bonds,  Foreign  Bx- 
ehange,  discounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  and  does  a  general  Banking 
Business. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  dlfTerent  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  ITnlted  States, 
io  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  businesi. 
Riipmeute  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  de« 
posited  la  the  banks  at  different  places,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  one  ever  arranged. 

C«Bim«velal  I«aw.— In  connection  with  the  work  in  each  office,  the  law  gevern* 
inc  its  transactions  will  be  taught  In  detail,  and  all  technicalities  cAreftelly  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Oolleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  ba 
learned  in  any  other  way.  Besides,  It  Is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  any  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Businesi 
Bdncatlon,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school.  We  have  made 
everything  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  Incalculable  value  to  any  young  per* 
■on  whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  bo<A*keeping  or  not. 

KzpeiMMi.— While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  f^m  936  to  $00  per 
term,  and  board  from  94  to  %%  per  week,  here  tbe  tuition  is  but  18,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  In  any  department 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  |S 
to  defhtyexpense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  famished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  9S.40  per  week.  If  everything  is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  aa 
tepresented,  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  further  information  address 

7-tf  J  H.  B,  BBOWH,  PrinatFAl. 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  bei^lng  Septeml>er  5, 1878. 
WINTER  TERM  begrins  Jftmiary  8^  1879. 

SPROe  TERM  iMgins  March  27^  1879. 


Embraces  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Qtssia; 

The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladus  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Genttemen, 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presidsmt. 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sbc'y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

L  Vtw  AfiBt  of  Ous  Aotlac  ta  Bimnj  wltk  FhyridtoglMl  Uva 


-    OP  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

To  TMoben  ftad  ProfeHional  If  eiii  and  to  »U  who,  ia  coueqaeaoo  of  ovMiraik,  hit 
that  tb«j  MO  >lowI/  losing  Titality  and  the  power  to  do  their  best.  To  nil  nokit 
offer  n  new  aoenk  of  eore  and  reetomtlon,  wUoh  ncti  m  »  reritnUner,  nnd  thlt  ilika 
promptneM  tnnk  at  onoe  arreete  the  downward  drift.    Thi«  new  agont  la 


Ton  ask,  Whet  le  Gomponnd  Oxygen?  Jt  U  a  oombination  of  Ozjgen  and  MitncMi 
the  two  element!  which  make  np  common  or  atmoepherio  air  in  aneh  propoxtknu  ai  to 
render  it  richer  In  the  Tiul  or  life>giving  element.  We  giro  bnt  a  single  leetineBlil 
out  of  hnndrede  In  onr  poeeeielon,  to  the  remarkable  onratlTO  powers  of  this  new  tnet* 
ment  of  dUease,  that  of  T.  8.  AbthuBi  the  well-known  ABerioan  author.  In  his  Himi 
Magasioe  for  for  July,  1877,  he  says: 

**  Kearly  seren  years  have  passed  since  we  began  using  this  Treatmont.  Vp  to  tbat 
period  our  health  had  been  steadily  declining ;  not  In  oonsequenoe  of  any  orgasio  iif 
ease,  bnt  ftom  OTerwork  and  oooseqnent  physical  and  nerToos  ezbanstlon.  Tlie  t«c7 
weight  of  the  body  had  become  tiresome  to  bear,  and  we  regarded  o«r  days  of  ssnsit 
literary  work  as  gone  foreter.  But  almost  irom  the  rery  beginning  of  our  use  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen,  an  improTement  began.  There  was  a  sense  of  physical  comfott  sa4 
vitality  not  felt  for  years,  and  this  slowly  but  steadily  Increased.  Literary  woii  to 
resumed  within  a  few  months,  the  mind  acting  with  a  new  vigor,  and  the  bo4y  tm 
fipon  tbe  old  sense  of  weariness  and  exhaustion.  A  better  digestion,  an  almost  fntlit 
freedom  f^om  severe  attacks  of  nervous  headache  f^m  which  we  had  suffered  fortvmt/ 

Sears,  and  f^om  a  liability  to  take  cold  on  tbe  least  exposure,  wore  the  results  eftht 
rst  year's  use  of  the  new  treatment ;  and  this  benefit  has  remained  permanent.  A« 
to  literary  work  in  these  years,  we  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  oonstant  and  esrstil; 
and  if  iu  acceptance  with  tbe  public  may  be  regarded  as  any  test  of  its  quality,  it  li 
far  tbe  best  werk  that  we  have  dooe.*' 

<}OMPOIJIfO  OXTeSir  is  administered  by  simple  inhalation  at  our  offoikor 
at  tbe  petieut's  owa  home. 

OXTGElf  JBOMlfi  TBSATMElfT.— This  can  be  safely  sent  any  distsnot  Isa 
small  aod  compact  package.  Priee  for  two  moatli'a  wapp^^  with  isitsliii 
apparatus  and  full  and  explicit  directions,  816. 

FBS£  X  A  Treatise  [300  pp.]  on  Oompound  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  aotloa  and  cisslti, 
to  which  are  appended  a  large  number  of  testlmouials  to  moat  remarkiWe  cam  viU 
be  sent  fk«e  bjr  nutll  to  all  who  write  to  us  for  It.    Address, 

4-6m  Dni.  8TABKET  k  PALIH,  1112Girard  at.,  PhiladelrUs. 


Is  What  Ladoga  has  DONATED  This  Year 

TO  THE 


AND- 


-  Business  Institute, 


•5 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


•cO«- 


JVew  Library  J 

J^ew  G-eological  Cabinet, 

JVew  building, 

Three  New  Departments  of  Study, 

New  Apparatus, 

New  French  Manikin, 


AZA  X72TZTX  TO  PROCZiAZAff 

That  this  young,  vigorous  and  popular  institution  has  survived 
the  uncertain  years  of  its  beginning,  and  now  presents  itself  among 

ESTABLISHED 

Institutions,  with  its  head  above  the  waves  and  its  hands  free. 

The  Normal  School  buildings  have  been  pbkhanbntlt  lbaskd 
to  the  Principals,  the  school  placed  on  a  substantial  baais,  a  fUll 
£scultj  of  BXPBBiENGED  NORMAL  TBACHBB8  employed,  and  all  ai^ 
rangements  completed  to  make  it  fibst  class  in  ever j  respect. 

One  Year'i  Tuittony  Soard  ^  Soom  Sent,  $//0. 

The  Best  Offer  Ever  Made  in  the  United  States. 

BEAD  I  COMPARE !  DECIDE  I 

The  education  of  the  masses  is  the  hope  of  the  country.  How 
to  bring  Uie  expenses  within  thq  reach  of  all  has  been  our  constant 

(N) 


stady.  Finally,  we  have  succeeded  in  redacing  them  to  a  point 
below  any  offer  ever  made»  either  here  or  elsewhere.  We  will  fur- 
nish Tuition,  Boom  Bent  and  Gk)OD  Board  for  the  year  of  forty-four 
weeks  for  $110,  payable  in  advance. 

OTTTL-A-IT: 

Rooms  Neatly  Furnished,  carpeted,  per  week,  iO  to  50  eenta 
»ood  Board,  per  Week.  -  -  -  $1.76 1«  $2.00 

Tuition,  per  Term  of  11  weeks,  in  adranee,     -  •  $8*00 

Tuition,  for  Summer  Institute,       ....       $8.00 

Fuel  is  Cheaper  here  than  at  any  otner  Normal  School  within  our 

Knowledge. 

INDISPUTABLE    FACTS^ 

I.  The  school  will  furnish  a  better  supply  of  apparatus  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  independent  school  m  the  State.  A  nbw 
French  Manikik,  the  only  kind  worth  naming,  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  Physiology. 

II.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  economical  school  for  its 
students  in  existence.  Surrounded  by  the  gardek  spot  of  Indiaiia, 
and  favored  by  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  here,  students  are 
enabled  to  obtain  at  the  lowest  rates,  not  only  the  neoessities,  but 
also  the  luxuries  of  life. 

III.  At  home  is  the  place  to  test  the  character  of  a  man  or  ef 
an  Institution.  We  have  a  large  and  permanent  local  patronage,  which 
is  increasing, 

IV.  Its  patronage  is  not  entirely  local,  having  already  received 
students  from  thirteen  different  states. 

V.  It  enjoys  the  confidence,  not  only  of  its  students,  but  of 
eminent  educators  who  have  examined  it  in  its  actual  workings. 

VI.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Should  we  &il  in  any  caae  to  fur- 
nish to  any  one  board  and  room  rent  as  advertised, we  will  cheerfully 
pay  his  traveling  expenses  to  and /rom  the  school. 

VII.  Seeing  is  believing.  Teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  see  the  Central  Indiana  Normal 
before  going  elsewhere.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Teachers' 
Department  superior  to  that  of  any  other  school. 

VIII.  From  the  great  variety  and  number  of  branches  tauglit- 
eyery  term,  students  can  hardly  fail  to  find  clases  suited  to  their 
wants  at  any  time.  New  classes  are  always  organized  when  necessary ,  to 
accomtnodate  new  students, 

IX.  As  a  very  natural  and  just  result,  of  its  superior  induce 
ments,  it  has  received  a  most  liberal  support  from  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  enjoys  prospects  for  the  future  of  a  much 
larger  increase  in  attendance  than  ever  before.  Letters  of  encour- 
agement and  approval  of  its  new  improvements  reach  us  from  every 
quarter. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  advertisement  to  speak  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  are  prej^ared  to  offer.    For  explanation  of  New  Depart- 
ments of  Study ^  Special  Terms  fcr  Tmtiony  Koom-rent  and   Boeird  or 
any  other  information  desired  write  to  either  of  the  Principals, 
First  Term  of  Third  Tear  beprins  September  8, 1878, 
Write  for  new  circular,  just  issued,  giving  fuller  information. 

WARREN   DARST, 
J.  C.  MURRAY, 

Principals.  Central  Indiana  Normal  School, 
(O)  LADOGA,  Montgomery  Co.,  Indiana. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ;  24TH  YEAR. 

NATIONAL    NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

Lebanon^   Warren  County ,  Ohio, 

The  National  Normal  School  commences  its  twenty-fourth  year  under 
better  ruspices  than  ever;  a  wider  range  of  patronage,  a  more  able  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  more  liberal  appointments  and  facilities  than 
ever  before,  or  than  other  Normal  School  can  ofi'er;  whether  sustained  by 
State  funds  or  independent  patroaage. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  3;  First  "Winter  Term,  November  12;  Second 
Winter  Term,  January  21 ;  Spring  Term,  April  I ;  Summer  Term,  June  10; 
Commencement,  August  2d  and  3d. 

Each  of  the  terms  continues  ten  weeks,  except  the  Summer  term,  which 
this  year  will  continue  eight  weeks,  making  the  school  year  forty-eight  weeks. 

Branches  Taught. — Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  classes  will  be 
formed  in  all  the  common  branches,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Elementary  Algebra,  Penmanship,  Orthography,  Reading.  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music,  Letter  Writing  and  Debating ;  also,  in  higher  branches,  including 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physiology,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Surveying,  Railroad  Engineering,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Rhetoric,  English 
Composition,  Book-keeping  by  Double-entry,  etc. 

The  TEACHERS'  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  requires  two  terms,  while 
many  by  spending  only  one  term,  review  the  common  branches,  and  take  a 
course  in  Theory  and  Practice,  which  enables  them  to  manage  a  school  with 
more  satisfaction  and  success  than  many  who  have  had  years  of  experience. 
All  such  receive  a  Teachers*  Certificate  and  recommendation.  For  Colle- 
giate, Business  and  Engineering  Courses,  sec  Catalogue. 

Owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  ROOM  RENT  is  reduced  to  50 
cents  per  week,  only  two  in  a  room.  TABLE  BOARD  at  cost;  $i.cxd  for 
ladies,  $1.25  for  gentlemen.  Few  students  pay  over  $1.50  per  week  for  ta- 
ble board.  Other  institutions  furnish  board  at  $2.00  or  $3.00,  and 
evidently  make  a  profit.  Many  who  know,  testify  that  they  get  as  g^ood 
board  here  at  $1.25  per  week,  as  elsewhere  at  $2.00  or  $3.00  per  w^ek. 
Thus,  much  more  is  saved  on  board  than  to  compensate  for  cheap  tuition, 
where  much  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  students. 

The  ENTIRE  EXPENSE  here  is  thus  reduced  to  $35.00  per  term,  while 
the  facilities  and  advantages  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  school. 

R.  H.  HOLBROOK  is  back  again.     Old  and  new  pupils  will  be  please<I ' 
to  learn  that  *•  Heber"   is  in  his  old  place,  after  a  most  triumphant  success 
in  the  application  of  Normal  Principles  to  the  schools  of  Vineland,  New 
Jersey. 

He  will  have  charge  of  the  Scientific  Class,  and  devote  his  time  otherwise 
to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

SO  POPULAR  ARE  THE  METHODS,  invented  and  pursued  here, 
that  more  than  twenty  of  our  graduates  are  carrying  on  paying  institutions 
of  their  own,  using  the  same  methods  as  far  as  they  are  able.  Still,  the 
original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effective  methods  of  training  and  drill 
is  ever  in  advance  by  new  improvements,  and  by  employing  teachers  trained 
especially  in  and  for  this  work  here; 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  UNEQUALED  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  STUDENTS,  both  graduates 
and  non-graduates,  in  all  the  professions,  as  well  as  in  teaching  and  business, 
gives  assurance  to  those  who  come  here  of  like  success. 

In  most  cases  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables  teachers 
to  secure  a  better  position,  with  increased  wages,  enough  so  to  reimburse 
them  speedily  for  their  outlay. 

Our  students  come  in  COMPETITION  everywhere  with  the  graduates  of 
colleges  and  of  OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  who  have  spent  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  time  and  money  in  their  education  ;  and  yet  those 
trained  here,  more  frequently  secure  the  best  positions  and  retain  them  with 
increased  salaries. 

Our  catalogue  which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  gives  full  information  on 
all  desirable  topics  pertaining  to  the  school.     Address 


Lebanon,  O. 


ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

Principal,  National  Normal  School. 


-:o:- 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

[Editorial  from  Lebanon  Gazette  of  July  5,  IS78.] 

We  have  been  familiar  with  the  workings  of  this  institution  from  its 
organization,  and  feel  competent  to  speak  intelligently  of  its  growth  and 
present  condition.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  this  article,  to  points  in 
which  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  Normal  school  within  our  know- 
ledge. 

Long  Success. 

1.  It  has  been  longer  established.  Since  its  organization,  in  1855,  it  has 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  success.  Thousands  of  its  students  are  now  making  a 
great  success  in  all  the  professions,  and  in  every  line  of  business.  Its  char- 
acter for  most  thorough  work,  was  settled  years  ago. 

Management. 

2.  It  has  been  under  the  same  most  able  management.  Other  schools  are 
rising  and  falling.  This  continues,  extending  its  influence  and  reputation 
year  after  year. 

Source  of  Educational  Improvements. 

3.  It  is  intensely  progressive.  It  has  sent  out  thousands  of  live  teachers, 
many  able  lawyers  and  earnest  preachers,  multitudes  of  successful  business 
men,  all  of  whom  are  making  their  mark  in  their  respective  fields  It  has 
initiated  most  of  the  improved  methods  now  in  use  in  other  Normals.  It  has 
clone  more  to  vitalize  the  common  schools  of  the'West  than  all  other  influences 
combined.  Other  independent  Normals  have  copied  very  closely  the  pro- 
gramme, curriculum,  methods  and  means,  obtained  by  their  founders  here, 
and  the  closer  the  similarity  the  more  effective  and  successful  are  they,  as  is 
admitted  by  themselves. 

No  Students  Employed  as  Teachers. 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  old  Normal  are  all  selected  from  the  thousands 
that  are  trained  here,  and  any  one  of  them  is  as  capable  of  conducting  a 
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'Konnal  school,  as  any  who  are  thus  engaged.  The  beginning  classes  are 
taught  by  skillful  and  experienced  teachers,  and  not  by  students,  as  in  most 
ether  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Normal  Secret. 

» 

5.  The  National  Normal  gives  power.  The  true  end  of  all  education  is 
to  put  the  individual  in  possession  of  himself;  to  inspire*  him  with  a  working 
enthusiasm.  That  this  institution  has  a  secret  power  in  this  direction,  which 
is  not  understood  or  equaled  by  any  of  its  competitors,  is  acknowledged  by 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  character  and  the  men  and  women  it  has  sent 
forth. 

Reaches  for  the  Masses. 

6.  It  is  democratic.  It  admits  to  its  fellowship  any  person,  without  regard 
to  dress,  appearance  or  scholarship.  It  reaches  for  the  masses.  A  good, 
honest  purpose,  makes  a  man  or  woman  at  the  Old  Normal. 

No  Vacations. 

7.  No  time  is  wasted  in  vacations.  The  whole  year,  save  four  weeks  in 
August,  is  made  available.  Thus  the  student  can  accomplish  the  most  pos* 
sible  in  the  least  time. 

Every  Student  Cared  For. 

8.  It  gives  every  student  a  fair  chance.  None  are  weakened  by  lecturing 
professors;  but  every  suitable  device  is  used  to  encourage  every  one  to  act 
and  speak  for  himself.  The  classes  are  not  so  large  but  that  every  teacher  is 
interested  in  every  pupil;  especially  if  he  is  timid  ot  backward. 

Debating  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

9.  In  no  other  institution  are  the  pupils  so  practically  and  successfully 
trained  in  debating,  in  parliamentary  usage  and  in  rhetorical  exercises.  Able 
teachers  are  put  in  charge  of  each  of  these  lines  of  training  respectively,  and 
the  results  are  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired.  Most  other  institutions 
furnish  no  teachers  for  these  exercises,  leaving  them  chiefly  to  be  conducted 
by  the  students  themselves  in  societies.  The  long  history  of  such  societies, 
testifies  to  their  comparative  worthlessness  to  most  of  those  who  engage  in 
them,  while  the  students  are  involved  in  unexpected  expense. 

Republican  Government. 

10.  The  Government  is  based  on  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The  old 
Normal  was  the  pioneer,  ahd  continues  to  be  the  leader  in  all  gentle  methods 
of  discipline.  Students  come  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  being  treated  as 
such  are  placed  under  no  restrictions  whatever,  except  such  as  prevail  in  all 
good  society  and  such  as  their  own  good  judgment  dictates. 

Health  Department. 

11.  The  National  Normal  is  the  only  institution  that  has  established  a 
health  department.  It  has  proven  of  great  service  to  all  the  teachers.  Many 
Students,  and  citizens  also,  have  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  testified  to  the 
efhcacy  of  the  lifting  exercise.  A  half  hour  daily  is  found  to  give  new  en- 
ergy for  study,  and  to  make  other  exercise  unnecessary.  Many  have  been 
cured  or  greatly  benefited  in  chronic  difficulties.  Not  a  few  persons  have 
come  from  a  distance  for  treatment  of  various  diseases.  Nearly  all  such  have 
enjoyed  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  its  general  exercises,  its 
reunions,  its  various  recitations  and  drills,  according  to  their  own  taste  or  in- 
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clination.  It  has  been  found  that  the  combination  of  school  exercises  wiA 
the  lifting  cure,  has  been  most  effectual  in  restoring  health,  cheerfulness  and 
vigor.  While  this  line  of  treatment  is  infinitely  more  enjoyable  than  the 
water  cure,  it  has  at  the  same  time,  proven  more  certain,  speedy  and  peniu- 
nent  in  its   results. 

N^w  Students  Always  Accommodated. 

12.  Students  are  received  at  any  time.  The  force  of  teachers  is  so  nmcli 
stronger  than  at  any  other  school,  that  classes  will  be  found  at  any  time  to 
suit  the  advancement  of  all  who  may  enter. 

Expense  Less  than  at  any  Other  School. 

13.  Facilities  and  advantages  are  entirely  superior  to  those  of  any  more 
recently  established  school.  The  expenses  are  less  than  at  any  other  school. 
Tuition  is$i  per  week.  Table  board  (not  club  board)  is  furnished  at  $iper 
week  for  ladies,  $1.25  for  gentlemen.  The  board  thus  furnished  is  at  cost 
Other  schools  make  a  profit  on  board,  charging  from  $2  to  $3  per  week  for 
board  no  better,  as  is  attested  by  many,  than  that  furnished  here  at  the  aboTe 
prices.  Rooms  comfortably  furnished  and  carpeted,  are  now  rented  at  sixty 
cents  per  week,  only  two  in  a  room.  Text  books  can  be  rented  for  a  trifle. 
Thus  the  entire  expense  can  be  brought  within  $3  per  week,  or  $30  per  ses- 
sion.  With  improvements  not  yet  copied  by  competitors,  ten  weeks  in  tlie 
Old  Normal  are  worth  far  more  than  eleven  anywliere  else. 

We  have  thus  given  what,  by  careful  observation  of  the  facts,  we  know  to 
be  a  candid  statement  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  National  Nonnal 
over  any  other  school  now  urging  its  claims  upon  the  public.  We  are  confi- 
dent  that  these  statements  will  be  more  than  sustaineo,  in  every  particular, 
by  the  investigation  of  any  parties  who  are  competent  to  judge. 

NOTES. 

During  several  past  years  many  students  have  attended  from  the  State 
Normals  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  J erscv,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  to  supplement  the  courses  of  those  schools,  in  the  An- 
cient Languages  and  Higher  Mathematics.  Most  of  these  have  returned 
East  and  have  found  good  positions  in  Public  Schools  and  Academies,  where 
the  Western  normal  methods  are  meeting  with  their  usual  marked  success. 
They  all  admit  that  they  accomplish  more  here  in  two  terms  than  in  their 
respective  Stale  Normals  in  a  year. 

There  will  be  a  larger  gathering  for  commencement  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  **  Exposition  "  and  Alumni  Meeting  will  take  place  on  the  17th 
of  July,  The  Commencement  Exercises  on  the  F8th  and  19th.  Professor 
W.  H.  Venable  will  read  a  poem  entitled  "The  Western  Man."  R.  H. 
Bulla  will  deliver  the  oration  of  the  occasion.  Generous  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  alumnal  banquet.  Fifty-six  Scientifics  will  graduate, 
also  ten  Classics.  The  programmes  will  be  sent  to  any  friends  who  wish  for 
them. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Durling,  who  was  recently  elected  Superintendent  of  city 
schools  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,   will  be  the  orator  of  the  next  alumnal  meeting. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  State  School  Commissioner,  will  be  present  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  this  year. 

The  Scientific  prospectives  for  next  year  now  number  over  13a 

The  Classic  prospectives  for  next  year  are  over  thirty. 

These  will  be  larger  classes  than  ever  before 

The  Summer  session  will  continue  eight  weeks  instead  of  six  as  heretofore. 
This  will  give  opportunity  for  much  better  work  during  this  session  than  io 
previous  years. 


\ 


School  and  College  Text-Books, 

Fvblishtd  by  J.  B.  LIPPmCOTT  Jb  CO.,  PhUadelphU. 


<JinTER*8  PHTBIOLOCIIES.  Bevlsad  Bdition.  Firat  Book  on  AnalTtlo 
Anatomy,  Ph jglology  and  Hygiene,  Hnman  and  GomparatiTe.  By  Calvin  Cntter,  M.D. 
"With  164  lUnatratione.    ISmo,  196  pp.,  half  roan,  80  cents. 

Seoond  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Pliy«ioIogy,  and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Oompara- 
'tlTO.    With  Qnestiung,  Diagrams,  and  illnstrations  for  Analytical  Stnd)  and  Uuiflc 
Topical  Review.    By  GaWin  Ontter,  M.  D.    With  186  Illostrations.    12mo,  809  pages, 
«Mlf  roan,  $1.36. 

Hew  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  Hnman  and  GomparatiTe.    With 
<)ueationB,  Diagrams,  and  Illostrations  fi*r  Analytic  Study  and  Synthetic  E«*vlew.    By 
OalTln  Gutter,  M .  D.    With  290  Illustrations.    12mo,  838  pp.,  half  roan,  fl.fiO. 
%*  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  Oharts. 

CKA17TlUrBT*S  MATBKMATICS.  Blements  of  Oeometrr.  With  Appen- 
-dlc^s,  containing  a  ooploos  Cfillection  tif  ez(*rcises  for  the  studect,  aucf  an  Introduction 
to  Modern  Geometry.    By  Prof.  William  Ghanvenet.    Large  ISmo,  el^tb,  tl.76. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Hew  and  reylsed  edition.    By  Professor  William 
Ohanyenet.    8to,  sheep,  fl.60. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Least  Squari^ ;  or.  The  Application  of  the  Theory  of 
ProhaMlitles  in  the  GomUnatioas  of  Obsenratioas.  By  William  OhanTenet.  8to,  cloth, 
^1.00. 

SAIVrORD*S  ARirBTMISTICB.  An  Analytical  Series  of  Arithmetics,  com- 
MnlDg  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  each  book.  By  P^of.  8.  P.  Sanford,  Mercer 
Unlteraity,  Georgia.  First  Lessons,  illustrated,  87  cents;  Intermediate,  46  cts.;  Gom- 
«Bon  School,  80  cenU;  Higher,  $1.16. 

'Walkei^a  Bclenee  of  Wm^KIi,  A  Manual  of  Political  Bcnnnmy.  Imbraclng 
fhe  Laws  of  Trade,  (  urrency  and  Finance.  Condensed  and  arranged  for  popular  read- 
fBK  and  use  as  a  Text* book.  By  Amasa  Walker,  LL.  D.  Student's  edition.  18mo, 
«loth  extra,  $1.60. 


I'  ITnlted  8tat«a  Hlstorjr.  A  History  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Inclnding  some  important  facts  mostly  omitted  in  the  smaller  history.  DeoiKned  for 
general  reading  and  for  Academies.    By  Josiah  W.  Leeds.    ISmo,  extra  cloth,  $1.76. 

I^nrjr'a  United  States  History.  A  History  of  the  tJotted  States,  for  schools 
and  academies.  By  Jost'ph  T.  Derry,  Professor  of  Ancient  LaoKnagee  in  Acad<>my  of 
&lobmond  GoUege,  Augusta,  Ge»/rgia.  ^ith  numerous  illustrations.  12mo,  extra  cloth, 
#136. 

llFt«k«rskaiii's  Works.  Methods  of  Instmctlon ;  or,  That  part  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Bdocation  whlcb  Treats  of  thf*  Nature  of  the  Sereral  Branches  of  Knowlnige, 
and  the  Method  of  Teaching  Them.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Wl^ikersham.  12mo,  ol  tth,  $1.75. 

School  Economy.  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  OrgaDlxatlnn,  Employments,  Got- 
«mment,  aad  Authorities  of  Schools.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  WIckersham.  Umo,  doth,  $1.60 


WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

• 
Quarto  Dictionary.    Illustrated  and  Unabridged.    Library  sheep,  $10. 
OotaTO  (UnlTersal  and  Gritical)  Dl  ^tlonary.    Library  sheep,  $4.:I6. 
OomprehenslTe  Dictionary.    Illnetrated.    l^mo,  half  roao,  $1.76.  » 
Academic  Dictionary.    Grown  8to,  half  roan,  $9. 
School  (Elementary)  Dictionary.    l2mo,  ha  f  roan,  1^1. 
Primary  Dictionary.    Illustrated.     16mo,  half  reao,  60  cents. 
Pocket  Dictionary.    Illustrated.    24mo,  cloth,  68  cents;  ruan,  flexible,  86  cents; 
roan,  tncks,  kIU  edges,  $1. 

Many  special  aids  to  students,  In  addition  to  a  very  full  prrnouncing  and  defining  to« 
cabolary,  make  tbe  abore-named  books,  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  edu- 
oaU>n,  the  most  complete  as  well  as  by  far  the  cheapest  dictionaries  of  our  language. 


*A  Descri^ve  Catalogue  of  Educational  JVorks  mailed  on  application* 
X,iberal  rates  for  examination  and  introduction.     Address  the  publishers, 

9-2t  B 
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CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DanvUle,  Hendricks  County,  Ind. 
Th»  rail  Ttnn  will  open  Sept,  d^  1878. 

THE  SAME  WELL  KNOWN  FACULTY,  with  soferai  valuabU addi- 
turns.     The  School  for  thi  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich. 

Our  improved  facilities  and  the  Permanency  of  the  Normal  in  Danville, 
enable  us  to  offer  advantages  far  more  favorable  than  any  of  our  competetois* 
Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and  are  properly  classified  at  once. 


Preparatory— ^C9iti\ii  preparation  for  either  of  the  regular  courses.  Com- 
mon School — Thorough  study  of  all  the  conunon  branches.  Teacher^ — Prac- 
tical preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Business — Drill  in  actul 
business  operations.  Regular  Scientific — Thorough,  rapid,  complete.  Qasn 
sical-^Vcw,  interesting,  masterly.  Surveying — Practical  field-woik.  Afth 
steal — ^Vocal  and  instrumental.  Elocution — Special  Drill.  Penmatiskipy 
Drawing,  Painting, 

Students  select  their  own  studies.  One  tuition  admits  to  every  departmeot,, 
(Instrumental  Music  and  Painting  are  the  only  extras.) 

REGULAR  RATES. 
The  best  accommodations  are  furnished  at  the  following  rates : 

Kioely  ftimitbed  rooait  (carpeted)  per  week. 40  to  60 etc 

Good  table  beard,  per  week ^..mm. ........ .........  $1.76tDflM 

PrlTAte  board  witb  roome,  per  week %S0 

Tuition  per  term  of  11  weeks,  payable  in  adrance 8.00 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Central  Normal.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  secret^ 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 

UNQUESTIONED  REASONS: 

1.  We  do  Jnet  what  we  agree  to  do ;  hence  our  aTertlaementa  can  be  relied  upon  te 
strictly  correct. 

2.  we  conduct  the  Instltntion  upon  strictly  baslness  principles,  and  hence  ve  haTs 
the  confidence  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  community. 

3.  We  employ  only  flrst-clasf  Instructors.  The  superiority  of  our  Faculty  Is  anlver* 
sally  recognised. 

4.  The  instruction  is  intensely  American  and  thoroughly  Normal. 

6.  The  expenses  are  suited  to  the  times.  Porerty  need  not  stand  In  the  waj,  pro- 
vided the  Inoivldual  be  Industrious  and  energetic. 

6.  Onr  stndenip  are  a  mooeM  after  they  leave  ua,  and  thus  the  real  merits  of  the 
School  are  adTertlsed  In  the  most  substantial  way. 

7.  The  Institution  has  the  earnest  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  the  entire  com* 
munlty. 

8.  students  have  pleasant  homes  in  the  most  refined  and  Intellgent  families  In  the 
village 

9.  There  are  ne  Saloens  In  Hanwille.  As  a  consequence  the  high  morsi 
inflnencw  of  the  community  forms  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  rice  and 
immorality. 

Calendar  I6r  the  Third  Tear.  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3, 1678;  Winter 
Term,  Mot.  19,  1878 ;  Spriug  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879 ;  Summer  Term,  April  22,  1879,  Sim- 
mer Institute,  July  8, 1879.    Third  Annual  Commencement  will  oocur  July  31, 1179. 

New  Oatalogue  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address, 

0-U  0  W.  F.  MABPER,  DauTllls,  Ind, 


PXTRDUE  mnVEHSITT, 

LAFAYETTE.    INBIAJ^A. 


A  Bare  Opportnnity  to  Obtola  \  Sdt&tUe  or  Praotkal  ldueafio&. 

PUBBUE  UNITEBSITT  is  well  organized,  with  an  efficient  Faculty 
and  excellent  facilities  lor  instruction. 

The  University  Academy  ofTords  young  people  a  fine  opportunity  to  review 
the  common  branches  and  take  an  elementary  course  in  Physiology,  United 
States  History,  Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  Zoology.  Botany,  Physics,  In* 
dustrial  Drawing,  and  Book>Keeping.  Applicants  for  the  first  year's  course 
are  admitted  without  examination,  if  they  have  devoted  sufficient  attention  to 
the  common  branches  to  indicate  a  fair  knowledge  of  them.  Applicants  for 
the  second  year's  course  are  examined  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  Physiology.  United  States  History 
-will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  Physiology. 

The  regular  course  in  the  College  of  General  Science  cover  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  physical  sciences  (Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Astronomy,  and  Geology)  constitute  the  leading  element  of  the  course.  Ap« 
plicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  examined  in  the  common 
branches,  and  also  in  Elementary  Algebra  (including  quadratic  equations)^ 
United  States  History,  Physical  Geography,  and  Physiology.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  these  preparatory  studies  must  be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  teach-^ 
er's  certificate  of  good  grade.  Applicants  for  an  elective  course  are  also  re* 
quired  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  above  branches  of  study. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  College  classes  and  also  to  the  second 
year's  course  in  the  Academy  will  be  held  Sept.  lo,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  The 
Fall  Term  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  ii,  at  9  A.  M. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  attending  Purdue  University  are  very  low.  The 
entrance  and  incidental  fee  is  only  $2  per  annum.  The  cost  of  board  is  $3 
per  week,  and  of  room  rent,  heat,  and  light,  50  cents  per  week.  Boarding 
can  be  obtained  in  private  families,  in  Chauncey,  on  very  favorable  terms^ 
Accommodations  for  self-boarding  and  for  club-boarding  can  be  secured  in 
Chauncey,  and  the  expenses  may  thus  be  reduced  to  about  %2  per  week. 

Students  appointed  by  County  Commissioners  are  entitled  to  tuition,  room,. 
heat,  and  light,  without  charge.     Each  county  can  thus  send  two  students. 

For  further  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue.    Address, 

PTTRDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

9-lt  Lafayette,  Indiana* 


READING  MADE  ATTRACTIVE. 

SHELDON'S  READERS, 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Professor  Sheldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primaiy  and 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  Thcjr 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Br)OKS  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  choice 
literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  reading, 
and  to  enlaige  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  steps; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  weari- 
ness, and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  firm  pa- 
per, and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instruction  m  a 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


« 


REDUCED  EXGHANeE  PRICES. 

*  ^  •  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  corresponding  old 
books  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Pucis. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader lOOs 

"         New  Second  Reader 2octs. 

*•         New  Third  Reader 25  cts. 

New  Fourth  Reader 35  cti. 

New  Fifth  Reader 45  <^ 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 50  cts. 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography •  60  ds. 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Feller's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers.. 13  cts. 

Felter's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers,  cloth- 30  cts. 

Felter's  Advanced  Arithmetic  Inew),  cloth.... 30 cts. 

Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  adv.,  bound  together), 
cloth.. 50  cts, 

CHAfiLSS  SCSIBNSB'S  SONS,  Pnbllshirs, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  &  745,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (e)  9- 


J 


IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALt  COMPETITORS. 

THE  CENTRAL  INDIANA'noRMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BTJSiisrESS  i3srsa?ia?TJa?JB3, 

JLAjDOGA,  Montgomery  County,  INDIAN  Ay 


Has  placed  herself  in  the  lead  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  by 
adopting  a  MORE  LIBERAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  ih^n  is  oflfered  by 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  has  reduced  expenses  below  those  of  any  other 
school,  ^ 


•no  will  iMijr  for  Room  Bent,  GOOD  BOABD,  and  TalCion  for  a 

year  of  44  weeks. 


The  Vigor  and  Prospects 

of  the  Institution  are  shown  in  the 

T£Iir  THOCSAIVD  BOI.I.AB  DOBTATIOIir 

it  has  received  this  year,  and  its 

iVSra;  Building ,  New  Library,  New  Geological  Cabinet,  New  Extensive  Line 
of  Apparatus,  Three  New  Departments  of  Study,  Superior 
*  Faculty,  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  an 

Intelligent  Public, 


SUFEBXOB  ADVAOTAUS  AT  TBE  NOBMAL. 

I.     BeArrangement  of  the  conries  of  study,  secaring  more  thoroagb  work  than  it  to 
be  fonnu  io  any  other  Normal  In  the  land.    2.  Expenses  less  than  at  any  other  school. 
8«nd  for  particulars.    3.   A  more  liberal  Course  of  Study  and  greater  Thoroughness  of 
work  done  make  11  weeks  worth  more  here  than  In  other  Noi  mals.    4.  A  new  Text* 
Book  Library,  where  many  of  the  books  nsed  In  oar  classes  can  be  rented  at  a  trifling 
expense,  thns  saTing  many  dollars  for  onr  students.    6.  No  vacations  between  terms. 
tt.  Stndeots  can  enter  at  any  time  in  the  term,  stndy  what  they  desire,  and  advance  as 
rapidly  as  they  wish.    7.  New  Glasses  are  formed  at  any  time  In  the  term  to  meet  the 
De«>ds  of  new  students.    8.  The  Teachers  of  this  Institution  bare  had  more  experience 
in  the  public  schools  than  those  of  other  Normals.    They  consequently  know  the  wants 
of  their  students  better.    9.  The  New  Bevlsed  Scientific  Course  is  admitted  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  similar  course  now  offered  to  the  public.    10.  The  College  Preparatory 
Course  is  not  fonnd  in  any  established  Normal  School.  'Students  can  here  fit  them- 
aeWes  thoroughly  to  entf  r  college,  or  our  Classical  Department  at  much  less  expense 
than  in  College.    11.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music  all  tanght  with- 
out extra  charge.    12.  Superior  Commercial,  Surveyiog,  and  Engineeriog  Departments 
free  to  all  our  students.    IS.  Uneqnaled  facilities  for  Telegraphy.    A  special  school  lioe 
is  established,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  make  fir't  class  operators.    14.  Students 
are  not  employed  as  Teachers,  as  in  many  other  institutions.    First  class  ability  i*  em- 

$loy«d  in  all  departments,  Preparatory  not  excepted.  16.  The  Normal,  or  Batlonal 
[ethods  of  instruction  and  study;  In  harmony  with  Nature,  with  the  Laws  of  Mind, 
as  constituted  by  a  beneficent  Creator.  ID.  An  Important  Additional  Improvement 
will  be  asnounced  in  our  new  Catalogue. 

CALENDAR.— First  Term  of  Third  Year  begins  Sept.  3,  1878;  Second 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  Third  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Fourth  Term,  April  22, 
1879;  Normal  Institute,  July  8,  1879.  Caulogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 
In  writing  for  catalogue,  write  plainly  your  P.  O.  address,  county  and  state. 

WARREN   DARST, 
J.  C.  MURRAY, 
9-iyr  F  Principals, 


JTTST   PUBLISHED, 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING, 

BY  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


"  In  lhi»  book  the  >uibor  has  endeavored  to  examine  edacalion  from  die 
standpoint  of  modern  thought,  and  to  coatribute  something  to  the  solatioa  of 
the  problems  that  are  forcing  themselves  npon  the  attenCioa  of  edacatots." 
—Bxtraa  from  Prtfatt. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  vork  will  be  indicated  bf  its  content^  is 
follows:  I.  What  is  Education?  3.  The  Mental  Poweis:  their  Older  of 
DevslopmenC,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Nonnal  Growth.  3.  Ob- 
jective Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  Principles.  4,  Subjective  Teadi- 
ing:  its  Aims  aod  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instruction.  5.  Object  Lcoods; 
their  Value  and  Limitations.  6.  Relative  Values  of  the  DiSereat  Studies  in 
a  Course  of  Instruction.  7.  Pestalozii,  and  bis  Contributions  to  Edacational 
Science.  S.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  9.  Agassii:  and  Science  in  its 
Relation  to  Teaching.  10.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  11.  Physical 
Culture.  1%.  ^thetic  Culture.  13.  Moral  Culture.  14.  A  Course  b&  Study. 
15.  Coantiy  Schools. 

Price,  tl.50,  post-paid.  Reduction  to  Clnbi,  as  follows;  Three  tia^ts,  %^ 
six  copies,  (7.50;  twelve  copies,  f  12.     Sent  by  express  to  one  address. 

Published  by  D.  Applbtoh  &  Co.,  549  Broadway,  New  York. 
Address,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Ag't,  161  aod  163  Summit  st,,  Toledo,  O, 

Persons  wishing  to  examine  A{^le(on's  Readers  are  requested  to  addtesi 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  as  above.  9-a 

aim  iMin  lodUaapoUa  u  W- 
jO  F.  U.    Tbro-Voa" 


,  SprlncBelrj.  JiakunrlllF,  Dl^ 
_ InitlDn   fur  KaniH  CHlr,  Al^- 

HanBlbalvllbH  B.a't.  bl1w»  foi  HolMrl*,  tot\  Beoll,  ^■t»i»,  »«  tb>  N^iks 
ViUij.  und  tU  Blosnlnitaa  for  Cl  Puo,  MaidBla,  Dnbaqnt,  and  all  polau  la  Kattk. 
■rn  IllloDla  iBiI  iDiri. 

8-1 C   O     If     HmBasaavdTezuBpeelBl,  buaThKHitliOoulifnnla. 
■10   X,   JUL     dLntpnUi  Tt»  DsDiIlK  UKXnr,  Bpri>«fl>ld,  JhiiobHII..  QalBcj 

n-On   C     V     Train  hi>  BxcllBtui  ChiireiKplBsCar.  with  Stau  KooBi,  to 
'iAi   S,   J&.  P»ria.  aod    iHchH   Oalubari,    Bgrllaitoa,  Oltamva.  B«k 

llBClDB  or  Bock  IiUnd  far  all  colon  lo  Iowa.  N.'bwka  aod  CalirorDla,  aod  Tia  BI»b- 

DorlharD  Illlooli,  Iowa,  and'lba  B°*'cii'Hlli'a  Tia  Tanklon  aud"rt.°pi.Tn 

•BBTllls.  QalMj,  Kaaua  Cllj,  Alklwn,  St,  JiiKpb,  LaaTeDSoTth,  and  palBU  oo'aielil- 
■on,  Toptka.  and  Banu  FeaaDd  Kanau  Faoifle  Ballwajr.  And  via  Kinalbal  Toe  Btdi- 
lla,  Ft.  Scalt,  PansDi,  Dnlaoo,  HonKon,  OalTHtop,  and  all  polnta  In  Taxai. 

Suetel  K»ll««  1*  lABd  HwBMra  aad  EiBlKnBls.-ir  yon  mat  • 
Laod  Explorloa  TIcktl,  or  nllabia  iBformatlou  about  laDd>  In  Ibe  Weit,  or  If  joi  ban 
iKinf bt  a  boua  thtr*  and  Kaot  10  moia  wlib  foor  tamllT,  honxhald  (ooda  and  itaek. 

a  BO.  B.  WRIGHT,  BaHlTai. 

JNO.  W.  BBOWH,  Oes'l  Pau.  aad  Tickat  Acsit, 


APPLETONS"  NEW  READERS, 


JBy  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Suv't  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AJ^DREW  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M., 

Sup't  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  0. 

MARK  BAILEY.  A.  M., 

Inst,  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 


27 EW  FEATURES, 

BETTER  METHODS, 

LOWER  PRICES. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  BOOKS, 

Be  sure  and  see  these. 


BOOKS.  In  IzohftBge.      Not  in  Bz. 

>.ppl€teiis'  Flivt  RMMler, lOe. 

**  SeeoiMl  Beader,  •■.-•.    15e. 

**  Third  Beader, »0c. 

**  Fourth  Beader, 25e,  56c 

( Appletont*  Fifth  Beader  will  be  reftdy  Jnly  80,  when  it«  prioee  will  be  giren.) 


No  Spelling  Book  is  required  with  this  Series  of  Readers. 

These  Books  will  amply  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Address,  c.  E.  LANE,  Agent, 

7-tf  117  State  St.f  Chicago. 
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1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NOBTHERN  INOIIIIIIk  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


♦•^ 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 

ETKBT  C017HTT  IM  TUB  STATE  IB  BXPSEBEHTED. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  THE  work  is  satisfactory. 

ExtensiTe  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Temi» 
which  will  open  Aagnst  27. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  than 
EVER  before. 


The  following  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  Norm] 

1.  STUDENTii  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWH 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Oor 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  each  stu- 
dent is  certain  to  find  the  very  grade  he  may  wish  With  reference  to  this  we  havt 
never  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO 3£ 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Thb in- 
cludes all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  Sa.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  extra  ckarrn 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  REVIEW  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachera  and  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachera*  Class  affords  advaa- 
tages  found  at  do  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocution  sad 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
all  the  facilitiea  offered  by  any  of  our  Instituiion*  of  Learning,  and  the  above  naaicd 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $19,000  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $10^000  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advia- 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  every  want  of  the  studeat 
thus  far  be  supplied^  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  nock  in  and  find  the 
inatruction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  secret  of  At 
Normal  is  the  earnest,  practical  work  performed  in  the  eUu*  room.  Those  who  attend 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  living  recommenda^oos 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  oar  catalogue  giving  full  particahrs 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  i^ddreaa. 

CAIiBH'nAK.^BeTiew  term  will  open  Jaly  2,  and  coatlnne  6  weeks.  Fall  turn 
will  opt'n  August  27,  and  continne  II  weoks.  Winter  term  will  open  November  12,  sad 
soniinne  11  weeks. 

A-tf  H.  B.  BBOWV,  PrlBdpid. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

€)fu  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

landj  established  at 

TAI«PASAIS<^  INDIAHA. 

»•♦ 

While  the  Gommerolal  Department  in  oonnection  with  the  Normal  School  hM  accom- 
plishf'd  a  ffrrat  work,  yet  the  continued  growth  of  the  echool,  and  the  high  etantfard  to 
"Which  the  other  departments  hare  been  raised,  haTe  necessitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  C.  W.  Boucher,  a  gradaate  of  two  commercial  schools, 
and  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  tour  of  iuTestlgation,  Tisltlng  several  of  the 
beat  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  land,  thns  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
latest  ImproTements,  and  with  the  methods  ef  condactlng  such  a  schol!. 

A  large  and  con.modious  room  has  been  fitted  np  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
moat  eztensiTe  line  of  oflDces  ever  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Business  College. 

An  ide<  of  its  completfoess  can  be  bad  by  a  biief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  familiar 
with  making  Pay -Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  In  both 
Single  and  Double  Entry;  witb  all  forms  of  InTentories,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac,  with  the 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam- 
boating  and  Bailroatling.  Commercial  Arithm'tic,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Eng- 
liah  Grammar,  and  Debating,     After  completing  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

PrACtical  D «jparf  men t.— Here  he  will  be  furnished  with  manuscript  work. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect  In  this  Depart- 
ment be  will  pasi>  from  one  office  to  another,  remsining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
tboroghly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  SmI  BiuU  Offlct.  In  this  he 
bays  and  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  clones  mort* 
gages,  has  the  propeity  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  cmnected  with  real  es- 
tate. Trom  this  he  passes  into  the  lannnM  Offlct.  Here  he  organises  a  company,  in- 
aares  property,  pays  losses,  declares  diTidt-ads,  aud  enters  in  dc-tail  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law  governing  sncb  a  company.  From  this  be  passes  into  the  CoaalniOB 
Boftia.  Here  he  receives  invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
mission, makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  the  TrtuporUtlea  tad  Shippiag  Offlct.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
enters  into  rrntracts,  ana  becomes  rt  sponsible  for  goods  shinped;  delivers  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  &c.,  Ac.  Frt  m  this  to  the  Jobbiag  tad  Xmpcrtlag  Offle«.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  Is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac.  The  purchai er  may  fall — 
an  invoice  is  taken,  the  store  closed,  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
From  this  to  the  ICwcbtata'  ImporlaB.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantliles;  the  gi'ods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  SftlllOid  Offlct.  Here 
Railroad  Book  keeping  In  all  its  forms  is  illustrated,  from  the  organisation  of  a  com- 
pany to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Ottce,  thence  to  the 
Express  OiBce,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  is  fullv  illustrated.  From  this  to  the  Biak.  Here  he  performs  coi-> 
secntively  the  duties  of  Receiving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Clerk,  Cashier,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  in  Gold  Certificates,  U.  S.  Bonds,  Foreign  Ex- 
change, discounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  aud  does  a  general  Banking 
Bnainess. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  difTerent  Commercial  Colleges  In  the  United  States, 
to  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  business. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  do- 
posited  in  the  banks  at  different  placer,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
thorcughly  practical  one  ever  trranged. 

C<»iii]|iereial  Law.— In  connection  with  the  work  in  each  office,  the  law  govern- 
ing its  traLsactions  will  be  taught  in  detail,  and  all  technicalities  eareftally  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be 
lesrned  in  any  other  wsy.  Besides,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  any  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Business 
Education,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school.  We  have  made 
everything  so  practical  that  the  ciurse  will  be  of  incalculable  valne  to  any  young  par- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

B^ys»ll»<(i«  While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  from  $35  to  $00  per 
term,  and  board  from  14  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  18,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  C(>mmercisl  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  department 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  $8 
to  defray  expense  of  bocks,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  92.40  per  week.  If  everything  Is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  as 
leprok  anted,  no  tvition  will  be  charged.    For  further  information  address 

7-fcf  J  H.  B.  BBOWVy  Frlnelpal* 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  begins  September  5,  1878. 
WIlfTEB  TERM  begins  JanuAry  8,  1879. 

SPRDCe  TERM  begins  March  27,  1879. 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics ;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladies  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen, 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 
ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

▲  ]!•▼  Agist  pf  CsM  Aetlag  ia  BirmoBj  wltk  FhyilOlegloil  Liwi. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

To  T«Aoh«n  and  ProfeMional  Men,  and  to  all  who,  in  conaeqaonce  of  OT»rwork,  ftA 
that  they  nro  slowly  loalng  vitality  nnd  the  powi*r  to  do  their  beok.  To  all  snob  w« 
offer  a  new  agent  of  onre  and  rantoration,  which  acts  as  a  reTitalizer,  and  thia  with  a 
promptness  that  at  once  arrests  the  downward  drift.    This  new  agont  ia 


Yon  ask,  Wh-it  is  Gomponad  Oxygen?  It  Is  a  combination  of  Oxygen  and  Hitrogea, 
the  two  elements  which  make  np  common  or  atmospheric  air  in  snch  proportions  as  to 
render  it  richer  in  the  vital  or  life-giving  element.  We  give  but  a  slogle  testtaonlal 
ont  of  hundreds  Id  our  possession,  to  the  remarkable  dhrative  powers  of  this  new  treat- 
ment of  disease,  that  of  T.  S.  AaTHua,  the  well-known  American  author.  In  bis  Hnsis 
Maicaalne  for  for  July,  1877,  he  says : 

**  Nearly  seven  years  have  passed  since  we  began  using  this  Treatment.  Up  to  that 
period  our  health  had  been  steadily  declining;  not  in  couseqoence  of  any  organic dis- 
oase,  but  from  overwork  and  consequent  phy«ieal  and  nervous  exhaustion.  The  very 
weight  of  the  body  had  become  tiresome  to  bear,  and  we  regarded  onr  days  of  earnest 
literary  work  as  gone  forever.  But  almost  >rom  the  very  beginning  of  onr  nseof  the 
Oomponnd  Oxygen,  an  improvement  began.  There  was  a  sense  of  physical  oonfort  and 
vitality  not  felt  for  years,  and  this  slowly  bnt  steadily  increased.  Literary  work  was 
reeumed  within  a  few  months,  the  mind  acting  with  a  new  vigor,  and  the  boly  f^ 
from  the  old  sense  of  weariness  and  exhaustion.  A  better  digestion,  an  almost  eatirt 
freedom  fk-om  severe  attacks  of  nervous  headache  fkt>m  which  we  had  suffered  for  twenty 
years,  and  from  a  liability  to  take  coid  on  the  least  exposure,  were  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  nseof  the  new  treatment;  and  this  b<»neflt  has  remained  permanent.  As 
to  literary  work  in  these  years,  we  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  constant  and  earnest; 
and  if  its  acceptance  with  tbe  public  may  be  regarded  as  any  teat  of  its  quality.  It  is 
far  the  best  werk  that  we  have  done." 

COXPOITIf  D  OXTQBlf  is  administered  by  simple  inhalation  at  onr  ofllos,  or 
at  the  patient's  owu  home. 

OXT6E!g  MOXifi  T BEAT M BNT.— This  can  be  safely  sent  any  dlsUnoe  in  a 
•mall  and  compact  package.  Priee  for  two  month's  sayyly*  with  Inhaling 
apparatus  and  fail  and  explicit  directions,  %Vi. 

FSEB I  A  Treatise  [200  pp.J  on  Oomponnd  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action  and  rasnits, 
to  which  are  appended  a  large  number  of  testimoaials  to  most  romarkable  carat  will 
be  sent  free  bjr  mall  to  all  who  write  to  n«  for  It.    Address, 

4-6m  I>A8.  8TABKET  ft  PALBN,  1112  Qirard  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TRUE  ECONOMY  AT  LASTI 

XBON  BOUND  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  annpunce  that  they 
liave  perfected  arrangements  with  Mr.  Howard  M.  Hoyt  by  which  they  secure 
Tor  their  publications  the  exclusive  use  of  Hoyt's  patent 

IXTDESTRXrCTIBLE  BOOE-BINDIXTa. 

This  remarkable  invention  entirely  does  away  with  the  too  frequent  com- 
plaint that  books  come  to  pieces  in  the  student's  hands  before  they  have  done 
reasonable  service.  The  IRON  BOOKS  are  warranted  to  serve  a  dozen  gen- 
•erations  of  scholars.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  their  endurance,  and  it 
may  truly  be  claimed  that  they 

NEVER    WEAR    OUT. 

The  inventor  thus  modestly  describes  the  details  of  his  great  improvement : 

**  The  point  of  sdTantage  in  this  binding  !■  simply  that,  in  opening  and  closing  of  the 
^M>ok  there  is  no  friction,  which  is  the  destructlre  element  in  nil  ordinary  binding. 

**  By  the  patent  method  the  leavea  of  the  book  are  fastened  by  wire  pins  inserted 
near  the  back  margin,  the  ends  of  the  pins  l>eing  turned  down  and  lying  parallel  with 
thm  margin,  clamping  the  leaves  together. 

**  A  back  of  thin  metal  is  pressed  on  the  book,  with  flanges  overlapping  the  ends  of 
the  pins,  which  prevents  the  leaves  from  tearing  ttom  the  pins,  as  is  the  case  with  wire 
«ewing  or  tape  work. 

"  By  a  pecaliar  carve  in  the  pins,  perfect  flexibility  is  secnred  in  the  opening  of  the 
volume,  the  whole  forming  a  practical  and  snlMtanttal  binding,  absolutely  indestruct- 
ible by  ordinary  wear  and  tear." 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SUCH  BINDING 

needs  no  further  demonstration.  It  fully  doubles  the  value  of  any  volume  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  appearance  of  a  popular  series  of  school  books 
thus  invincibly  clad  will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  Teachers,  Trustees, 
Parents,  and  Pupils.  In  Families  the  same  book  will  suffice  for  each  child  in 
succession,  and  School  Boards  which  adopt 

THE  FREE  BOOK  SYSTEM 

may  purchase  a  single  supply  which  will  last  for  years,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand. 

In  neatness,  convenience,  weight,  and  general  appearance,  the  Iron  Books 
<lo  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  ordinary  editions.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  called  for,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Hoyt  edi- 
tion will  rapidly  take  their  place,  as  the  advance  in  price  is  but  trifling,  while 
a  general  mtroduction  of  this  improvement  will  effect  at  least 

AN  ANNUAL  SAVING  OF  ONE-THIRD 

in  the  amount  at  present  expended  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
school  books.  A  large  number  of  "  free  books,*'  rebound  by  the  Hoyt  pro- 
cess, are  now  in  use  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  with  the  best  re- 
sults, so  far  as  to  their  durability. 

A.  S.  BASNSS  &  CO., 

Sole  Pub.  of  Indestructible  School  Books  bound  under  the  Hoyt  Patent. 
S.-zt  L 


EIDFATH'S  EISTOHIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  arc 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Introductory. 

Exchan^. 

For  Fjcaa'a. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo. 

1         $i-i5        1 

$■85        1 

$1.00 

Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  12  mo. 

1         5  .75        1 

$.50        1 

f    75 

Endkirsad  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators 

I6O9OOO  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams^ 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Cents'  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  $i,y> 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

W«  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Boiscrezi,  S'berscraft  &  Co., 

x-tf  M  18  West  Washington  Street. 


CLARK  &  MAYNARD. 

Have  ju;(  issued  from  the  press  Thomson*!  ATtta  Practical  Atgtbra. 
Sample  cop;  to  teachers,  60  cents. 

Beecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller,  Or,  First  Lessons  in  Ihe  art  of  Writing 
'W/'ordB.    Sample  copy  for  examioation,  15  cents. 


K,E3A.DTr   JXJL'2'   X. 

Anderson's  Hisioiy  of  Rome.     KeeteVs  Collegiate  Course  in  French. 
Addreta,                                                 ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 
5-lf  46  Madison  St..  Chicafio. 

Frankfort  and  Eokomo  Railroad. 


Passenger  trains  arrive  at  Kokomo  at  13:49  ^-  ^1  '"^^  Bt  8;K>  p.  u.  They 
ZdTv  Kokomo  at  7:00  a,  m.,  and  3:30  f.  u. 

Trains  leave  Frankfort  at  11:00  A.  m.,  and  at  7:00  P.  M.  They  arrive  at 
Frankfort  at  8:30  A.  H.,  and  at  5:14  p.  H. 

Close  connection  is  made  at  Frankfort  with  the  I.  M.  &  B.  R.  R.  for  La- 
fayette, and  with  the  I-.  C.  &  S.  W.  for  Crawfordsvttle  and  Terre  Haule. 

The  13:49  train  connects  at  Kokomo  with  trains  both  north  and  soatb. 

Trains  leaving  Peru  at  1:50  p.  m.,  and  at  5:37  a.  u.,  and  the  train  leaving 
Indianapolis  at  12:15  P.  m.,  make  connection  at  Kokomo  for  Frankfort. 

Trains  run  by  Indianapolis  time.  E.  Y.  COMSTQCK, 

3-tf Sup't.  Frankfort. 

STEAiaHT-WOOD   FURNITUES. 


Straight-wood    School    Desks, 

Secilatiim  Seals,  Silieate  Slating,  Crayims, 

TcacA^t  Desks,  Mafs,  Charts,  Glebes, 

And  all  other  School  Supplies  furnished  on  short  notice. 
Our  ficlorj  is  id  full  running  order,  ud  wc  cin  fumiib  Lirgc  quantiiici  af  (urnuurc 
at  short  notice.    Before  purchaung  eUeirhere,  SAVB  HONEV  by  wciiiDg  for  friat 
ud  1^11  puticulan Id  TEAL  ft  PUTERBAUGH, 

T-tf  Creeulieid,  lad. 


ii^x>x.a.:n' 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


J.  F.  GOOKINS,  Director.  J.  W.  LOVE,  Assistant  Director. 

Ferdinand  Mersman  Prof.  Sculpture  and  Wood  Carving. 
John  H.  Warder,  M.  £,  Professor  Mechanical  Drawing. 
H.  C.  Chandler,  Instructor  Wood  Engraving. 


Full  course  of  instruction,  under  competent  professors,  in  Free  Hand  Draw* 
ing.  Machine  and  Architectural  Draughting,  Perspective,  Artistic  Anatomj, 
Sculpture,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Decorative  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colois» 
Engraving,  Lithography,  Ceramic  Art,  Wood  Carving,  and  Industrial  Ait  in 
all  its  branches. 

A  fine  collection  of  Antiques  has  been  procured,  and  Models  in  histodcal 
c6stume,  ^tc.,  will  be  furnished  for  Life  Classes. 

Neither  pains  nor  expense  spared  to  give  pupils  the  most  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  art  work. 

Scholars  can  enter  the  school  at  any  time,  and  pay  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
as  they  may  prefer.  The  school  is  open  the  year  through  without  intermis- 
sion. 


Terms  of  tuition,  ten  dollars  per  month,  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

A  special  rate  will  be  given  to  Professional  Teachers,  of  pnbllc 
or  private  schools,  dnrlnsr  the  summer  racation. 

Information  concerning  the  school  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 

CLINTON  C.RILE7,.  Sec, 

Room  25,  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O 

6-tf 


INDIANA 

STATE  FOEMAL  SCHOOL. 


♦  •♦ 


♦  •» 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

BiUbMad  bj  thi  SSKmi  A88S1QL7  of  the  STATS  OF  QIBIAXA, 

For  the  special  purpose  of  iBstructini:  and  training  (preparing)  teachers  ft>r  the  Pub* 

lie  Schools  of  the  Sute. 

OBADUATBS  ™°«  ^«^  Iklli^^i^''^  ^"""^^  DIPLOHA, 

Which  iSy  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 

Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  skUlfuI  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  mana^^e  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
Uie  critic  teacher.    Special  training  ts  given  in  hahiit  of  study  and  methods  of  investi- 


GEASUATES  ABE  COiaCAKSBTa  FBOX  $60  TO  $160  FEB  X02ITE, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly <)ualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coii.mon  schools.  The  Advanced 
Course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  any  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4.  and  ends  Dec.  24,  1878. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  19,  1879. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  27,  1879,  and  closes  June  18,  1879. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  JONES,  President. 

P 


/ 


ANTIOGH    COLLEGE. 


Begins  in  all  departments, 
COLLEGE,    HIGH   SCHOOL,    AND   NORMAL, 

SE3I>T:Ei]^BEIR   11,    1878- 


Tbe  College  possesses  a  good  Library,  is  well  supplied  with  AppantiB, 
and  aims  to  maintain  in  Scolarship,  Culture,  and  Character,  the  high  standard 
set  by  its  first  President, 

HORACE    MANN. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

S.  C.  DERBY,  President,  or 
8-  J.  B.  WESTON,  Sccreiaiy. 

S.  S.  HAMILL, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

Will  locate  in  Chicago,  September  I,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  ^>ecial 

instruction  in 

8-it  EL  OCUTION  AND  DRAMA  TIC  READING, 

Spiceland  Academy  and  Normal  School, 

SPICELANB,  HENBT  COUNTT,  IHDIAHA. 


A  ftill  corps  of  able  and  ezperienoad  teacben  constaotly  employed.  The  ooane  of 
study  hM  been  carefblly  arranged  for  giTing  a  praotloal  bnslneie  edaeatloo.  ▲  tpe- 
oialty  It  made  of  preparioff  etndents  for  College. 

Tbe  Nomuil  Course  prorides,  first,  for  tboroagh  instruction  In  the  snblcet- 
matter;  tben,  metbods  of  teacbing,  organixatlon,  and  the  philosophy  of  ednoaUea. 

Location  healtbfbl.  No  saloons  in  the  Tillage.  Boarding  as  cheap  as  at  aay  other 
school  iu  the  SUte. 

Catalogues  seat  on  application.  OLABKSON  DAYIS, 

7-tf  Superintaadeat. 
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INDIANA 

STATE  ITOHMAL  SCHOOL 


♦  •• 


■    »•• 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

EiUbliiiud  by  tki  SSUmi  mm  of-  thi  8UTS  or  niDIAXA, 

For  the  special  porpoie  of  iastructinf  and  training  (preparinf )  teachers  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  Sute. 

QRADUATBS  '*°»*  ™'=  lfe?S^^,^*^  ^^^""^^  DIPLOMA, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  Sute,  equivalent  to  a  Sute  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 


Connecttd  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
charge  of  skillful  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
obserye  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.    S/^imi  training  it  giotn  in  hahit*  of  study  and  method*  of  invotti- 


dEASUATSS  ABEIOOlOCAKDINa  rfiOlC  $60  TO  $160  FEB  ICOKTB, 

And  the  serrices  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  £lementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coiumon  schools.  The  Advanced 
Course  as  for  those  who  have  completed  ^e  Elementary  Course,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  anj  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 

SUTo    ZaeULMxtaa    3B 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4,  and  ends  Dec.  24,  1878. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  19,  1879. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  27,  1879,  and  closes  June  18,  1879. 

For  further  information  address 

WM,  A.  JONES,  President. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

DanviUe,  Hendricks  County,  Ind. 
The  Fall  Term  will  o»en  Sept  3|il878. 

THE  SAME  WELL  KNOWN  FACULTY,  with  several  vabtahU addi^ 
tions.     The  School  for  the  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich, 

Oar  improved  facilities  and  the  Permanency  of  the  Normal  in  Danvilley 
enable  us  to  offer  advantages  far  more  favorable  than  any  of  our  coiiq>etetais. 
Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and  are^roperly  classified  at  once. 


Preparatory — Careful  preparation  for  either  of  the  ^regular  courses.  Com' 
mon  School — Thorough  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  Teachers^ — ^Prac- 
tical preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Business — Drill  in  actual 
business  operations.  Regular  Scientific — Thorough,  rapid,  complete.  CZos- 
sical — New,  interesting,  masterly.  Surveying — Practical  field-work.  Mtt- 
sical — ^Vocal  and  instrumental.  Elocution — Special  Drill.  Penmanship 
Drawing,  Painting, 

Students  select  their  own  studies.  One  tuition  admits  to  every  department^ 
(Instrumental  Music  and  Painting  are  the  only  extras.) 

REGULAR  RATES. 

The  best  accommodations  are  furnished  at  the  following  rates : 

Nioely  fomltbed  rooas  (oarpelad)  p«r  wedu .._.•...<....  40  to  fiOdk 

Oood  table  beard,  per  week ..^......m.^.....*..........  $1.75  to  VjW 

Private  board  witb  rooms,  per  week m........ ........,.^. ..>... S.^ 

Tuition  per  term  of  11  weeks,  payable  In  advance ^ju  tLW 

Tnltlon  for  Infltitate  Term SO0 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  incxeasnig 
popularity  of  the  Central  Normal.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  secret, 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 

UNQUESTIONED  REASONS: 

1.  We  do  Jntt  wbat  we  agree  to  do ;  hence  onr  avertiienienta  can  be  relied  spoa  m 
■trictiv  correct. 

2.  We  conduct  the  Inatitntlon  npon  etrletly  bnstaese  principles,  and  hence  we  hsTt 
the  confidence  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  eonmnnity. 

3.  We  employ  only  flrst*cla8«  instructors.  The  superiority  of  our  Vacuity  is  nniver- 
sally  recognised. 

4«    The  instruction  is  intensely  American  and  thoroughly  Normal. 

5.  The  expeuMes  are  suited  to  the  times.  Poverty  need  not  stand  in  the  way,  pro> 
vided  the  iodlTidnal  be  industrious  and  energetic. 

6.  Onr  students  are  a  MieoeM  after  they  leave  ns,  and  thus  the  real  merits  of  the 
School  are  advertised  in  the  most  substantial  way. 

7.  The  Institution  has  the  earnest  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

8.  Students  have  pleasant  homes  in  the  most  refined  and  intellgeat  famlUes  in  the 
village 

9.  There  are  no  SAleems  in  IMuiwf lie*  As  a  oonsequenoe  the  high  morel 
influenc«  of  the  community  forms  one  of  the  strongeet  safeguards  against  vies  sad 
immorality. 


Cftleiidar  fer  tlie  Third  Tear.  7all  Term  opened  September  S,  1878»  wltt 
fifty  per  cent  more  students  than  first  term  last  year ;  Winter  Term,  Nov.  19, 1178 ; 
Spring  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Summer  Term,  April  SS,  1879,  Summer  Institute,  July  8, 
1879.    Third  Annual  Commencement  will  ooenr  July  31, 1879. 

New  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address, 

»-tf  0  W.  F.  HAWPKB,  Daavfllt,  lad, 


EIDFATH'S  EISTOHIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  accordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICE  LIST.  Introductory.    Exchange.     For  Exam'n. 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Octavo.  |        $1.15       |         $.85        |        $1.00 


Grammar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  xa  mo.     |        $  .75        |         $  .50       |        $  .75 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  bjf  EducatiNrs  •v«rjfwhor«. 

100,000  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

d-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  1 1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  Uor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i,75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  have  tlie  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Soycreaa,  Ste^xraxi  &  Co., 

i-tf  T)  18  West  Washingtontetreet. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  ^ 

land,  established  at 

TAIiPABAIBO,  OTDIAJTA. 


While  the  Oommercial  Department  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  has  ••eo^ 
plished  A  great  work,  yet  the  continued  growth  of  the  echool,  and  the  high  ttaadard  to 
which  the  other  departments  haTe  heen  raised,  have  neceacitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boncher,  a  graduate  of  two  commereia] 
and  a  thorongb,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  toar  of  inTcstlgation,  Tisiting  aeverml  of 
best  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  land,  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of 
latest  improTements,  and  with  the  methods  ef  conducting  such  a  scholl. 

A  large  and  commodions  room  has  been  fitted  up  without  regard  to  ezpOTso,  and 
most  extensive  line  of  offices  eT«r  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  hi 
ranged.    So  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  BnaincM  Gcdiaee. 

An  idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  ba 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  beeomfea  fisariliar 
with  making  Day-Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  in  tetk 
Single  and  Double  Entry;  with  all  forms  of  luTentoriee,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac.,  wltii  tk9 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Oommission  and  Shlnping,  Partnership,  Banking,  8f 
boating  and  Bailroading,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Corrcepondence, 
liuh  GmmmHr,  and  Debating.    Afleroompleting  this  canrse,  be  enters  into  the 

Practical  DeiMurtiiiCiit.~Here  he  will  be  furnished  with  manuscript  v< 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  Ail  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  this  Depari- 
ment  he  will  pass  from  one  olDce  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  hecoms 
thoroghly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  laftl  Initt  Ofiot.  In  tkia  he 
buys  end  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgsfee,  dosea  aH»(p 
gages,  has  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  'connected  with  real  «•- 
tate.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  IsnxuM  OflOI.  Here  he  o!^(aaiaes  a  compaiBy,  i»- 
snres  property,  pays  losses,  declares  dlTidends,  and  enurs  in  detail  into  the  technlcall* 

ties  of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.    From  this  he  passes  into  the ~ 

SovM.  Here  he  receives  Invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sella  on 
mission,  makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  In  this  1mmi»i., 
From  this  to  the  TrauporUtlen  ud  Sbippbff  Oflei.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  ladtag. 
enters  into  contracts,  and  becomes  responsible  for  goods  shipped;  delivers  goods  at  far- 
eign  ports,  &o.,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  Jebbhg  A&d  OlpertllC  MOI.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac,  The  purchaser  may  fall — 
an  invoice  Is  taken,  the  store  closed,  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  doilar,  Ac 
From  this  to  the  XirehftStl'  ImpoilUB.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  aad  acM, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  thepronsr 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  BiSliMd  Oflet. 
Ballroad  Bookkeeping  In  all  its  forms  is  illustrated,  flrom  the  organisatloB  of  i 

Sftny  to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  OHoe,  thenoe  to 
zprees  Offlce,  and  then  to  the  Post  Offloe,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the 
nected  therewith  is  fnllv  Illustrated.  From  this  to  the  BuL  Hera  he  perfbi 
secutively  the  duties  of  Beceiving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Olerk,  Caahier, 
keeper,  and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  in  Gold  Certificates,  U.  8.  Bonds,  Foreign  Kz- 
change,  discounts  Commercial  Paper,  reoetves  drafts,  and  does  a  general  ^^^r^'^g 
Business. 

We  haTe  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Oollegsa  in  the  United  Statas, 
so  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  bswtacaa. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  recelTed,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  wHl  be  da- 
poslted  in  the  banks  at  different  places,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  naaat 
thoroughly  practical  one  CTer  arranged. 

Commercial  Ijaw.— In  connection  with  the  work  in  each  oflce,  the  law  sot<wb- 
ing  its  transactions  will  be  taught  in  detail,  and  all  technicalities  oareftilly  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  ba 
learned  In  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  woik  of  anj  plaa 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  completa  BimI] 
Bdncation,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school.    We  have 
everytbing  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalculable  Talue  to  any  young  par- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keepinf  or  not. 

Kxpcnsea.— While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  from  $S6  to  t60  per 
term,  and  board  f^om  $4  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  IS,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  departaMot 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  studant  will  pay  a  fee  of  fS 
to  defray  expense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $2.40  per  week.  If  every  thing  is  not  as  thorough,  oomplata,  and  praoticai  m 
represented,  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  farther  iafonnatlon  addrsM 

7-tf  a  H.  B. 


IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


THE  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 


JLADOGA^  Mmtgomery  C(mnty,  INDIANA^ 


Has  placed  herself  IN  the  lead  of  Nonnal. Schools  in  the  United  States  by 
adopting  a  MORE  LIBERAL  COURSE  OF  STUD  Y  than  is  offered  by 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  has  reduced  expenses  below  those  of  any  other 
schooi. 

91ia  will  pay  for  Sooin  Bent,  GOOD  BOARD,  aad  Tvltloii  for  a 

year  of  44  weolui. 


The  Vigor  and  Prospects 

of  the  Institution  are  shown  in  the 

TEN  THOVSAIVB  DOIXAB  DONATION 

it  has  received  this  year,  and  its 

A^pw  Building i  New  Library,  New  Geological  Cabinet,  New  Extensive  Line 

of  Apparatus,  Three  New  Departments  of  Study,  Superior 

Faculty,  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  an 

Intelligent  Public, 


SUPEBXOB  ADVAVTAOSS  AT  TES  170BMAL 

1.  Bearrangement  of  the  coartes  of  stady,  securing  more  tfaorongb  work  tb*n  it  to 
be  foand  in  tny  other  Normal  in  the  land.  U.  Sxpense*  lesa  than  at  any  other  lofeooi. 
8«nd  for  partlcnlari.  3,  A  more  liberal  Oonrae  of  Study  and  greater  Thoroughness  of 
work  done  make  11  weeks  worth  more  here  than  In  other  Notmals.  4.  A  new  Text- 
Book  Library,  where  many  of  the  books  nsed  In  onr  classes  can  be  rented  at  a  trifling 
expense,  thus  sarlng  manj  dollars  for  onr  students.  6.  No  vacations  between  terms. 
6.  Stn^ents  can  enter  at  any  time  in  the  term,  study  what  they  desire,  and  advance  as 
rapidly  as  they  wish.  7.  New  Glasses  are  farmed  at  any  time  in  the  term  to  meet  the 
needa  of  new  students.  8.  The  Teachers  of  this  Institution  have  had  more  experience 
in  the  public  schools  than  those  of  other  Normals.  They  consequently  know  the  wants 
of  tbeir  students  better.  9.  The  New  Revised  Scientific  Ooorse  is  admitted  to  be  snpe- 
rior  to  any  similar  course  now  oflTered  to  the  public.  10.  The  Oollege  Preparatory 
Coarse  Is  not  found  in  any  established  Normal  School.  Students  can  here  flt  them- 
selTos  thoroughly  to  entnr  college,  or  our  Olassieal  Department  at  much  less  expense 
than  in  Oollege.  11.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music  all  tanght  with- 
out extra  charge.  12.  Superior  Commercial.  Surveying,  and  Engineering  Departments 
free  to  all  onr  students.  13.  Unequaled  facilities  for  Telegraphy.  A  special  school  lino 
is  established,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  make  flmt  class  operators.  14.  Students 
are  not  employed  as  Teachers,  as  in  many  other  institutions.  First  class  ability  is  em- 
ployed in  all  departments.  Preparatory  not  excepted.  1ft.  The  Normal,  or  Rational 
Methods  of  instruction  and  study;  in  harmon j  with  Nature,  with  the  Laws  of  Mind, 
.as  constituted  by  a  beneficent  Greater.  Itf.  An  Important  Additional  ImproTement 
will  be  announced  in  our  new  Oatalogue. 

CALEHDAB.— First  Term  of  Third  Year  begins  Sept.  3,  1878;  Second 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  Third  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Fourth  Term,  April  22, 
1879;  Normal  Institute,  July  8,  1879.  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 
In  writing  for  catalogue,  write  plainly  your  P.  O.  address,  county  and  state. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  C  MURRAY, 
9-iyr  F  Principals, 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  begrlns  September  5,  1878. 
WINTER  TERM  bearing  Januarj  3,  1879. 

SPRDfe  TERM  begrlns  March  27,  1879. 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coaise  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladies  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  Ike  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen. 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

July  19,  1878.  g-tf 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 

A    VALUABLE    WORK    FOR   TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING, 

BY  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 


'^In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  examine  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  modem  tho;ught,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  solndon  of 
the  problems  that  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  educators." 
— Extract  from  Pre/cue, 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  by  its  contents,  as 
follows:  I.  What  is  Education?  2.  The  Mental  Powers:  their  Order  of 
Development,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  to  Normal  Growth.  3.  Ob- 
jective Teaching :  its  Methods.  Aims,  and  Principles.  4.  Subjective  Teadh 
ing:  its  Aims  and  Place  in  the  Couise  of  Instruction.  5.  Object  Lesoos: 
their  Value  and  Limitations.  6.  Relative  Values  of  the  Difierent  Studies  io 
a  Course  of  Instruction.  7.  Pestalozzi,  and  his  Contnbutions  to  Educatiooal 
Science.  8.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  9.  Agassiz:  and  Science  in  iis 
Relation  to  Teaching.  10.  Contrasted  Systems  of  Education.  11.  Physical 
Culture.  12.  iCsthetic  Culture.  13.  Moral  Culture.  14.  A  Course  of  Study. 
15.  Country  Schools. 

Price,  ^1.50,  post-paid.  Reduction  to  Clubs,  as  follows:  Three  copies,  I4; 
six  copies,  ^^7.50;  twelve  copies,  ;^I2.     Sent  by  express  to  one  address. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  Broadway,  New  York. 

Address,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Ag't,  161  and  163  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  0. 

Persons  wishing  to  examine  Appleton's  Readers  are  requested  to  addxcs 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  as  above.  9-2t 


CLARK.  &  MAYN ARD. 


Have  just  issued  from  the  press  Thomson's  New  Practical  Algebra, 
Sample  copy  to  teachers,  60  cents. 

Beecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller,  or,  First  Lessons  in  the  art  of  Writing 
Words.     Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents. 


Anderson's  History  of  Rome.    KeetePs  Collegiate  Course  in  French. 
Address,  ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 

5-tf  46  Madison  St,  Chicago. 

Spiceland  Academy  and  ITonnal  School, 

SPICELANB,  HENBY  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


A  lUl  oorpt  of  »Ue  and  ezperienoMl  teachers  comtantly  employed.  The  conrte  of 
•tady  has  been  oareftally  arranged  fbr  giTing  a  praotleal  bnidneM  ednoatloii.  A  ipe- 
elalty  ia  Made  of  preparing  etndenta  for  OoUege. 

Tke  Moraaal  C«u«e  prorldee,  first,  for  thorongb  InstmetiOB  in  tbe  snli|eet- 
nattar;  then,  methods  of  teaching,  organisation,  and  tbe  pblloaopby  of  edncation. 

Loaatlon  bealtbfal.  No  saloons  in  the  Tillage.  Bearding  as  cheap  as  at  any  other 
sebool  In  the  State. 

Oatalofaes  sent  on  application.  GLABKSON  DAYI8, 

7-tf  Snperintendmit. 

Leading  MnHe.  Books  of  the  Section! 

^^^OOOLl&pIiCL    Pi'bli^bd! 

Say  80M  aB(in^Botik.    X'^^li^^^^tt   f 

Price  BOc.   |BPsRDoz.JCiVJDLWS    X 


BMjaodeharmlnK  tanet.   Pan  and  noble  MBtlmmt.    Oho' 
Qoajtsttei,  Trlot,  DaeU  and  Bokw.    Attnetir*  BtaiMii- 


%M7  D0p«rtin«nt  Large  Type.  Moeh  anporlor  utordlearj  daj 
Mhool  Btncing-booka.  A  earefalexamtBatton  InwwtfadjptJpn. 

CONVENTION  <new  > 

•^s^^r.*'  AND  CHOIR 

'*Th*bMtbook  fbr  Slsfinf  ClauM,  Choirs  and  (3oBT«BdoBa 

vfw  p«wtaiiod."-A .  a.  rieritafs.  Many  Eminent  TMctiert 
and  Choristers  have  adopted  this  Grand  Book. 

nDfllilU  AE  HI  flDV  A  CollootloB  of  Splmdld  Vtv 
Ulf  U  W  N  ^^  PLUII  I  Sanday  Sehool  Songi.  S6  ela. 
■    ■   ■  ■  S».<M)  pordoiOD,    TRY  IT. 

No  Better  Sunday  School  Singing  Book  in  Exislenoo. 

finnn  nilCCD  l  ForSlaslaf  ClaHM.Jke.  BoTtodaad 

allUU  unfefeR  I  •»taft?.f «*»."».  p^^.mx^ 

'  The  Best  Book  for  the  Honey. 


These  splendid  books  are  by  M.  W.  STBAITB,  tbe 

popular  composer  and  convention  conductor.  Eitktr 
ooch  sent  on  rtceipt  of  prict,    Spedmen  pp.  free. 
JANSEN,  McCLURQ  h  CO.,  PuUMiort,  CMoago, 


H 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


♦  •» 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 

STXRT  COVirTT  Of   THS  STATS  IB  RKPRBSEJITD». 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  nnprga- 
diced  mind  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

KxtensiTe  PreiMUrati01l«  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Tl  ■  ■, 

wUdft  will  •pen  Aasust  97. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  LOWER  rates  tua>' 
BVIR  BEFORE. 


Th«  itXkumag  are  a  few  among  the  many  conveniences  and  advanta^ ee  of  the  Nonaal 

I.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWS 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Oar 
hffge  attendance  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  eack  sca> 
dent  is  certain  to  find  the  very  grade  he  ffiay  wish.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
ftevar  haard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Tim  in- 
cludes all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furnished  room  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $2.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  Nc  extra  ekatrm 
V.  BEGINNING,  ADVANCED,  and  RE  VIE  IV  CLASSES  are  sustained  in  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachera  and  those 
who  have  but  a  abort  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachera*  Claaa  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  bo  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Eloctttiaa  and 
Vocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of 
eUt  the  faeilUiet  offered  by  any  of  our  Institutions  of  Learning,  va^.  the  above  named 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  studentt  is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $13,000  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  another  of  $10^000  by 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 

Outride  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  adTsa- 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Suppose  everv  want  of  the  student 
thus  Ikr  be  supplied^  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  nock  in  and  find  the 
inatniction  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  1  The  secret  of  ike 
Normetl  is  the  earnest,  practical  work  performed  in  the  class  room.  Those  who  attend 
the  insdtution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  living  recommendatioBS 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  oar  catalogue  giving  full  pautfculsrs 
concerning  the  school.    Sent  free  to  any  addresa. 

CAIiKHDAB.— Review  term  will  open  July  2,  and  continue  6  weeka.**  ITall  tsra 
will  open  Angnst  27,  and  continue  11  weeks.  Winter  term  will  open  Hovember  IS,  and 
eantlnae  11  weeks. 

»-tf  H.  B.  BBOWV,  Pi4iMlpal. 
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IN    SOU 

IWEDC 


ADS 

IE  DOLLAR 


TSB^TiE 

RE  ONLY  PERFECT  FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  REAL  DIAMOND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

rBanuBgdbTth«Ae«d«myofFfwc«tliM  J/:J«At*»JM'Tf^r»<<«f«rf«'*t<"*Mj'<fa<r«AMM^ 
to  1|>«I»  of  Ouat  nma  vi  Dure  erntala  Ibund  Id  tba  Blem  Nendu.  from  wbeiuM  tbar  an  ciporud 
>U>a  IioftTTe  Labonuicy  In  nuMi  naain,  wtiera  tberu«  nibmllted  to  a  Btasmlol  luiil  toIuJo  ptqqih, 
BT  WmCH  THEIR  SCBPICES  IBI  C0TEB8D  TTITn  A  COtTINn  OF  PURE  DIAflORm,  , 
apBrtD*  to  tliam  all  th*  Briu-tahcy.  HAiiDHim,  mid  refrutlTeqnallllM  oftha  nalanl  cllamond.aiid 
ikklntr  fbem  a*  dadrabla  Ibr  Wear,  Brilllanejr,  and  Benair.  aa  ih«  varltaW*  (enia  thenwalvt* 
to  BIDS,  ainda.  Mid  Ear  Drapa.  aa  dliplajed  In  IbU  mnonn Dement,  an  aoonisw  »iif™Tlnia  M 
UB  OOLI)  WUHIIIIIU.  OORIIWIOT  TBI  WOinitrOL  LEraru  DUltOm  nnuM  tT«ntUGiM 

m  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR  ^TCi^  ?^;r.?,l?,r.",":s;.S  Ji^'^I^SS 

—  -     -wlthllHl«tr»tHiiiaorartl8t]oDLainonaJewelT7lpaollrl(Hk.)»old,in»Iledtre«. 

Ua  tt  rltoiHvli  tnl  nnr  mwt  Ihu  i»14  ainl  <bi  L*km  Mmui.— 11.  KLI.RKT.  BumhH.  nun. 
bTiih  IToinjKftl  !**"»  Km  nmni.  Ihi  on<  iWtari  »  1^  [hu  1  m  fUMe«  •Ll»  Ik™  iwdlj  ■"•  "• 
— lUnSKir  KOBBTB,  HonirflnHm.  N.  Y.  ,,  ^  ^^^_ 


iinted  In  BalU  OaM, 


■T'WeRWinuitMtlia'WoiiderfDI  Lefcrre  IHamonda  tor  One  I»oiri 
■d  will  cbeorfuUr  nroDd  tbe  laoner  irrouod  unuUsftcUir}',    Addreaa 

IKEBICAN  JEWELRY  COMPANT,  6  Arnjaej^CINClNNATI,  0. 

ilna  leaia  IndUnpolla  u  M- 

OP.  MijsrV.;: 

I  U  Iowa,  Nabiaaka,  OaUtornIa 
i«  Black  HIIli,  Tla  SIdnay  and 


ij  for  Haborly,  Fori  » 
B)  Pato,  UandeU,  Dob 


mnd  Usnalbtl,  kUIde  no  chMigv.  .. ,  - , 

AIBhlioD,  Topoka,  aad  Banta  Th  and  Kaaaaa  PaoiBc  Ballwar,  aad  Ikronfh  tha  ladUa 
Tarrilorr  lo  Taiai.     No  other  lint  oao  offer  (bli  adrantapi. 

11'flft  B  Ur  Train  baa  BeoKDlnc  Chair  Sl.epl»«  Oar,  with  Btate-Ruonii,  ta 
1I*aU  t.  JUL.  PeoHa,  and  rMcbr.  flalMbn'iE,  BorllDRtoa,  Otlniuwa.  Bock 
faland,  aad  Satenport  In  advance  of  oiber  tinea.    Tliti  lra<n  a1>o  coaneoU  ila  S*r- 

Ingtoo  for  11  Paaa.  Meadota,  DBbnqns.  Blnii  Oilj,  and  Tankton.  aad  all  polaU  1b 
noTtbim  Illlnali,  laaa.  and  lb<  BUok  Rllla  Tia  Tankton  and  Ft.  PIrrta. 

Thii  train  altu  makea  direct  eannHllon  tU  Daoillle  to  Vecatnr,  SprtscBnId,  Jack- 
aoBTlilo,  QolDtJ,  KaniaiOIlT,  AtkiioD.  Rl.  Joaenb,  LeaTenirorth,  and  pDlnU  on  Alsbl- 
•DB,  Toneift,  and  SaiU  Foe  and  Kanui  PaolHo  ftallwai.  And  *■■  UasDlbal  for  Bad*- 
lla,  F(.  SwM,  Parioni,  DenlaoB,  Houitan,  OaDHlaB,  and  all  poloU  In  Teiaa. 

MmcImI   II*Uea  t*  l^aad  XCnalerm  ■>«  Emlxm  ta.— Ir  tob  «ant  a 

I.aDd  ■■ploiing  TIcknl,  or  reliable  Inrormatlon  abont  UBdi  In  tbu  Weat,  or  ir  }i>b  bna 

boBKht  a  hoiae  tbire  and  «an(  tn  doti  wlib  ronr  famltr,  konaebold  (noda  SBd  itook, 

nddnaa  tbe  eeoerBl  Paaaanfer  AKent  aaBiiid  below,  and  (it  our  rata*  and.mapa. 

GBO.IB.  WBIQBT,  BwelTer. 

iSQ.iv.  BBOWK,  dan'l  Faaa.>Bdrnok>trA(aBt. 


Indiana  State  University, 


FiXL  TERM  hegbBM  September  6,  1878. 
WINTEB  TERM  beflrlns  Jannarj  8,  1879. 

SPRINe  TERM  iN^irliu  March  87, 1879. 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coaree  in  Modern  Gassics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladies  admitted  to  ail  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen. 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

July  19,  1878.  *-tf 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 


Have  just  issued  from  the  press  Thomson's  New  Practical  Algebra, 
Sample  copy  to  teachers,  60  cents. 

Beecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller ,  or.  First  Lessons  in  the  art  of  Writing 
Words.    Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents. 


Anderson's  History  of  Rome.    Keetel's  Collegiate  Course  in  French. 
Address,  ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 

5-tf  46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Spiceland  Academy  and  XTormal  School, 

8PICELA5D,  HEHBT  COUirTT,  INDIANA. 


A  ftill  oorpi  of  abl«  »nd  ezperieDOMl  teaohert  coMtantly  amployed.  Tha  oram  «f 
•tody  hat  bMB  earefttlly  arranged  for  glTtsg  a  praoMeal  buloMt  edaeatloB.  Afp»* 
olalty  it  made  of  preparing  itudente  for  OoUege. 

Tke  JforaiAl  G«vra«  proridee,  flret,  for  tkorongh  instmotioa  la  the  m^utX- 
matter;  then,  methode  of  teaehing,  organlBatloB,  and  the  philoeophy  of  odQcatioa. 

Loeation  bealthfai.  No  ealooni  In  the  Tillage.  Bearding  as  eheap  at  at  eay  eth«r 
tohool  in  the  State. 

Oatalognet  tent  on  application.  OLABKSOST  DATIS, 

7-if  Snperteteadnit 
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CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Danville,  Hendricks  County,  Ind. 

The  Fall  Term  will  oi^cn  Sept  3,kl878. 

THJB  SAME  WELL  KNOWN  FACULTY,  with  seoeral  valuahU  addU 
tions.     The  School  for  the  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich^ 

Out  improved  facilities  and  the  Pennanency  of  the  Normal  in  Danville, 
enable  vs  to  offer  advantages  far  more  favorable  than  any  of  our  competetors. 
Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and  are  properly  classified  at  once. 


Preparatory — Careful  preparation  for  either  of  the;  regular  courses.  Com- 
men  School — ^Thoroagh  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  Teacher^ — Prac- 
tical preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Business — Drill  in  actual 
business  operations.  Regular  Scientific — ^Thorough,  rapid,  complete.  CAis- 
siatl — New,  interesting,  masterly.  Surveying — Practical  field-work.  Mu' 
sical — ^Vocal  and  instrumental.  Elocution — Special  Drill.  Penmanship, 
Drawing,  Painting, 

Students  select  their  own  studies.  One  tuition  admits  to  every  department, 
(Instrumental  Music  and  Painting  are  the  only  extras.) 

REGULAR  RATES. 

The  best  accommodations  are  furnished  at  the  following  rates : 

Ni«6l7  fnrofsbed  roomi  (CArpetad)  per  waek^ ...m.. ^  40  to  60  eta. 

Good  table  board,  p«r  week .........m.^ .....«« ^..^.^  $1.76  to  fi.OO 

Private  board  wftb  rooms,  per  week ..m.......mm.....».....m..  S.60 

Tvttlon  per  term  of  11  weeks,  payable  in  adTaneo. m.. ......... ....•m..m.... ......  8.00 

Tuition  for  Inetltote  Term m...............................  8  00 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Central  Normal.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  secret, 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 

UNQUESTIONED  REASONS: 

1.  We  do  Juft  wbat  we  agree  to  do ;  hence  our  avertitementa  ean  be  relied  upon  at 
■trietly  correct. 

2.  We  condnct  the  Institntion  npon  itrldtly  bniinoM  principlee,  and  hence  we  have 
the  confidence  of  all  tbe  basinees  men  of  tbe  commnnity. 

5.  We  employ  only  flret-claM  instrootors.  Tbe  anperiority  of  onr  Vaonlty  ii  nniver- 
■ally  recognised. 

4.    Tbe  initrnctlon  is  intensely  American  and  thoroogbly  Hormal. 

6.  Tbe  expeniies  are  snited  to  the  times.  Poverty  need  not  stand  in  the  way,  pro- 
vided tbe  IndiTidnal  be  indnstrions  and  energetic. 

A.  Onr  students  are  a  MceeM  after  they  leave  na,  and  tbns  the  real  merits  of  the 
School  are  advertised  in  tbe  most  substantial  way. 

7.  Tbe  Institution  bas  the  earneet  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  the  entire  com- 
manify. 

8.  Stadents  have  pleasant  homes  in  the  most  refined  and  iateUgent  (kmlUea  lu  tbe 

Ttllago 

9.  Tliere  are  no  Salooms  !■  INiiiTille*  As  a  consequence  tbe  high  moral 
inflnoiice  of  the  community  forms  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  viee  and 
immorality. 

CAleBdar  f6r  tli«  Third  Tetir.  Fall  Term  opened  September  8, 1878,  with 
flfly  per  cent  mere  students  than  first  term  last  year ;  Winter  Term,  Not.  19, 1878 ; 
Spring  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Summer  Term,  April  22,  1879,  Summer  Inatitiite»  July  8, 
1879.    Third  Annual  Commencement  wlil  occnr  July  81, 1879. 

Hew  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address, 

•-tf         0  W.  F.  HARPKB,  DanrlUo,  Iad« 


niDFATH'S  EISTOHIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Prepared  expressly  for  Schools,  on  a  new  and  Comprehenshre 
Plan,  embracing  the  Features  of  LYMAN'S  CHART.  They  are 
divided  into  PERIODS,  in  acdordance  with  the  NATURAL  DIVI- 
SIONS of  American  History.  The  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  of  pre- 
senting HISTORICAL  FACTS  is  pursued  throughout,  each  period 
being  illustrated  with  finely  colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Pro- 
gressive Geographical  Maps. 

PRICB  LIST.  Introductory.   £xchuig«.     For 

Academic  Edition,  493  pp.  Ocuvo.  |        $z.z5       |        $.85        1        $ijao 

Grmmmar  School  Edition,  378  pp.  za  mo.     |        $  .75       |         $  .50       |        $  .7S 


EndoTMd  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators 

WOpOOO  COPIES  IN  USE. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send  for 

Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts,  Diagruns, 

etc.  JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6-tf  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  ¥alises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |I7$ 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  have  the  Un^ett  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  sjid  will  be  glad  to  send  our  BOadJjr 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

i-^  i>  18  West  WashingtonJStitd. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Compute  and  Extensive  Commercial  CoUeges  in  the 

landy  established  at 

TAIiPABAIBO,   UTDIAHA. 

■  ♦•» 

While  the  Oomneroial  Depurtment  in  oonnaction  with  tke  Normiil  School  has  aocom 
pltefacd  •  creat  work,  yet  the  contlniied  growth  of  the  echool,  and  the  high  ttantf  ard  to 
vhleh  the  other  departmente  ha^e  been  raised,  hare  necessitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boucher,  a  graduate  of  two  commercial  schools, 
aad  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  tour  of  investigation,  Tisiting  seyeral  of  the 
beut  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  land,  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the. 
latent  Improrements,  and  with  the  methods  of  conducting  such  a  scholl. 

A  large  and  commodious  room  has  been  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
Moet  extensive  line  of  ottees  ever  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Business  College. 

An  Idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  familiar 
with  making  Day-Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  in  both 
Single  and  Double  Bntry;  with  all  forms  of  Inventories,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac,  with  the 
boohs  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam- 
hoatlng  and  Bailroading,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Bng- 
liah  Grammar,  and  Debating.    After  completing  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

Pvactical  Departmeiit.— Here  he  will  be  furnished  with  manuscript  work. 
That  U  so  much  to^o  each  day.  All  work  will  be  Inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
ment he  will  pass  from  one  office  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
thoroghly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  iMl  Iitfttt  Offlpt.  In  this  he 
hays  and  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  closes  mort" 
gnS**>  bat  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  tmsiuess  connected  with  real  es- 
tate. From  this  he  passes  into  the  Ibiuibm  Offlot.  \Here  he  urganisee  a  company,  in- 
fnree  property,  pays  losses,  declares  dividends,  and  enters  in  detail  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  Ooamlwifli 
BotN.  Here  he  receives  invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  bujm  and  sells  on  com- 
mission, makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  ths  Tnuuportttioa  tsd  ShipplBg  Ofllct.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
sntere  into  contracts,  and  becomes  responsible  for  goods  shipped;  delivers  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  Ac.,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  JehU&g  mA  UfOrUag  (««•.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  for  eash,  on  time,  lor  notes,  Ac.  The  purchaser  may  fall- 
en Invoice  is  taken,  the  store  closed,  the  account  settlea  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
From  this  to  the  lltr€hutl'  Impnlftm.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  IftUiQftd  OOM.  Here 
Bailroad  Book-keeping  in  all  its  forms  is  illustrated,  from  the  organisation  of  a  com- 

Si^ny  to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Office,  thence  to  the 
zpress  Office,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  is  fully  Illustrated.  From  this  to  the  Bask.  Here  he  performs  con- 
secutively the  duties  of  Receiving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Clerk,  Cashier,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  in  Gold  Certificates,  U.  8.  Bonds,  Foreign  Ex- 
change, discounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  and  does  a  general  Banking 
Business. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  business. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  de^ 
posited  in  the  banks  at  different  places,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  one  ever  arranged. 

CommcrefAl  liaw.— In  connection  with  the  work  in  each  office,  the  law  govern* 
ing  ite  transactions  will  be  taught  In  detail,  and  all  technicalities  carefhlly  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be 
learned  in  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  is  the  nearesi  to  ths  actual  work  of  any  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Business 
Bduoation,  ws  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school.  We  have  made 
every  thing  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  any  young  per- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

Exp^BSes,— While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  Is  from  $86  to  $60  per 
term,  and  board  from  $4  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  $8,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  department 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  $S 
to  defray  expense  of  books.  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
•zoeed  $8.40  per  week.  If  everything  is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  praetlcal  ae 
represented,  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  further  information  address 


IK  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  COMPETItORS. 


THE  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 


'9 

LADOGA,  MoHigamery  County,  INDIANA, 


Has  placed  herself  in  THK  LKA^d  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  Statei  bjr 
adopting  a  MORE  LIBERAL  COURSE  OF  STUD  Y  than  i&  offered  by 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  has  reduced  expenses  below  those  of  any  other 
schooL 

#110  Win  »igr  for  SooiD  Bent,  GOOD  BOARD,  mmA  T«iU«B  tera 

yeAT  of  44  weeks* 


The  Vigor  and  Prospects 

of  the  Institution  are  shown  in  the 

T£]f  THOVSANB  DOIXAR  DONATION 

it  has  received  this  year,  and  its 

New  Building,  New  Library,  New  Geological  Cabinet,  New  Extensive  Ume 
of  Apparatus,   Three  AVv  Departments  of  Study,  Superior 
Faculty^  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  cm 
Intelligent  Public, 


SQPIBIOE  ASVANTAaU  AT  TSB  KOBMAL. 

1.  BeftrmngemeBt  of  tbe  oonriM  of  itndy,  teeiirf of  more  thorough  work  than  If  to 
be  found  In  any  other  Normal  in  tbe  land.  2.  Bzpenaee  leee  than  at  aaj  other  iAboL 
Send  for  particular!.  8.  A  more  liberal  Oonree  of  8lody  and  greater  Thoroighaaii  of 
work  done  make  11  weeks  worth  more  here  than  In  other  Moimala.  4.  A  aewTNEt- 
Book  Library,  where  many  of  the  books  need  in  onr  olassee  can  be  rented  at  a  trifliig 
expense,  thus  saTlng  manj  dollars  for  onr  students.  6.  No  vacations  between  Isros. 
6.  Students  ean  enter  at  any  time  in  tbe  term,  stndy  what  they  desire,  aad  sdraaeesi 
rapidly  as  they  wish.  7.  New  Glasses  are  farmed  at  any  time  in  the  term  to  meet  thi 
needs  of  new  stadents.  8.  The  Teachers  of  this  Institution  have  had  more  ezperienoi 
in  the  pnblic  schools  than  those  of  other  Normals.  They  consequently  know  the  wants 
of  their  students  better.  9.  The  New  Bevised  Scientific  Ooarse  is  admitted  to  besup»> 
rlor  to  any  similar  course  now  offered  to  the  public.  10.  The  College  Preparatoiy 
Course  is  not  fonnd  in  any  established  Normal  School.  Students  can  hers  ft  thea- 
Mires  thoroughly  to  entur  ooUege,  or  our  Classical  Department  at  much  lessez]Mns» 
than  in  College.  11.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music  all  tangh:  with- 
out extra  charge.  IS.  Superior  Commercial.  Surveying,  and  Bngineering  DepartoMnci 
free  to  all  our  students.  13.  Uneqoaled  facilities  for  Telegraphy.  A  special  school  Use 
is  established,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  make  flrot  class  operators.  U.  Students 
are  not  employed  as  Teachers,  as  m  many  other  institutions.    First  class  ability  is  em* 

Sloyed  In  all  departments.  Preparatory  nut  excepted.  16.  Tbe  Normal,  or  Batioaal 
[ethods  of  instruction  and  stndy;  in  harmony  with  Nature,  with  the  Laws  of  Mind, 
as  constituted  by  a  benefloent  Creator.  16.  An  Important  Additional  Imprsfomeat 
win  be  announced  In  onr  new  Catalogue. 

CALENDAB.— First  Term  of  Third  Year  begins  Sept.  3, 1878;  Second 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  Third  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Fourth  Term,  April  22, 
1879;  Normal  Institute,  July  8,  1879.  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 
In  writing  for  catalogue,  write  plainly  your  P.  O.  address,  county  and  state. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  C  MURRAY, 
9^iyr  F     .  Prine^Mls. 


^ 


The  Normal  Debater 

For  the  Condtict  of  all  kinds  of  Business  Meetings^ 

Is,  by  far,  the  simplest  and  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary Law  now  offered  to  the  public. 

SEVENTH  EDITION  NOW  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Shortly  after  its  publication,  lOo  copies  were  sent  to  the  Moimoii  UmTO^ 
stty,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Brigham  Young. 

'*The  Normal  T)ebater  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  manual  upon 
debating  " — Nno  York  Tribune, 

*'  It  is  a  useful  manual,  explaining  clearly  and  minutely  the  rules  for 
organizing  a  meeting,  election  of  officers,  and  their  duties,  rights  of  mem- 
bers, etc." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"A  practical  guide  in  all  matters  indicated  by  the  title. — Phrenclogied 
Journal, 

**An  uncommonly  well-Rllcd  hand-book  for  debating  clubs." — Michigm 
Teacher, 

"We  heartily  commend  The  Normal  Debater." — ffon.  E,  E.  White, 

"The  time  has  come  when  every  young  person  should  be  taught  these 
things  and  this  book  is  just  the  right  book  to  use." — Maine  faumal of  Edm^ 
cation, 

TIte price  has  been  redtued  to,  post-paid,  50  cents."^^ 

Address, 

O.  p.  KINSEY,  Lebanon,  Onia 


TEACHERS!    If  you  want  tlie  tnost  accurate  as  tvell  as  cheo^ 
est  Encyclopedia  in  tlie  world,  secure 

CHAMBERS'! 

Thirty-Seven  Sets  of  this  Encyclopedia  were  sold  in   Three  Weeki 

To  the  members  of  the  Teacher's  Institute,  Lebanon^  Ohio, 

in  its  July  session,  1877. 

Nothing  but  words  of  the  highest  praise  are  ever  heard  from  those  vho 
have  purchased  this  work.  The  finest  talent  of  Europe  was  employed  upon 
It  for  half  a  century.  It  is  peculiarly  a  Cyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature, 
Art,  and  Biography,  and  not  a  mass  of  rubbish  through  which  the  reader 
must  glean  for  the  material  he  may  desire.  « 

I  have  a  special  contract  with  the  publishers,  and  can  supply  it  at  the 
lowest  rates,  about  one-half  the  former  retail  price. 

Latest  Revised  Edition,  in  10  large  vols.,  with  numerous  cats,  full  page  en« 
gravings,  and  beautiful  and  most  accurate  maps  of  every  country  in  the 
world,  at  from  $18  to  $22  according  to  style  of  binding. 

It  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness.  Every  one  who  lays  any  claim  to  intellt- 
gence  needs  it. 

Make  your  school  a  success,  teacher,  by  having  your  School  Board  secnic 
a  set  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

O.  p.  KINSEY,  Lebanon,  Oku. 
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92ml  Sess.  LEBANON,  WARREN  CO.,  O.,  OCT.  1878.  No.  12. 

Home  again,  and  at  work  of  course.  The  old  Normal  is  the  good,  hearty, 
homey  place  that  it  always  was,  only  more  so.  You  should  see  us  all  at  our 
tasks.  You  say  you  have  been  here  and  know  all  about  it.  Good ;  then  you  are 
familiar  with  the  early,  decided  rinjf  of  the  bells  for  breakfast,  with  the 
scene  of  Normalites  hurrying  to  their  first  meal — not  half  awake  or  half 
dressed,  as  I  have  seen  college  boys  going  to  morning  prayers,  but  like  per- 
sons who  have  been  astir  some  time — although  it  is  only  half  after  six.  You 
can  tell  just  how  sweetly  and  forcibly  the  academy  bell  announces  the  seven 
o*clock  classes.  You  remember  how  these  classes  are  always  the  brightest  of 
the  day;  how  promptitude  is  the  proud  rule  and  tardiness  the  blushing  ex- 
ception. Besides,  it  is  the  longest  period  during  the  day,  being  a  full  hour, 
while  the  other  periods  of  fifty  minutes  seem  so  short.  Then  comes 
the  General  Exercise  bell,  and,  like  magic  the  quiet  streets  are  thronged  with 
Normalites  issuing  by  dozens  and  half  dozens  from  almost  every  house  on 
every  street,  all  hastening  by  routes  converging  to  the  hall.  In  a  moment 
the  Washington  Hall  is  swarming,  humming,  smiling,  singing,  worshiping, 
listening  to  announcements,  attending  to  miscellaneous  business,  (lots  of  fun), 
listening  to  ten  minutes'  speech  of  instruction,  exhortation  or  entertainment 
from  some  one  of  the  Faculty,  and  at  last  at  the  PrincipaPs  **  Excused!" 
every  one  starts  as  if  he  had  a  place  to  go  to  and  was  determined  to  reach  it ; 
some  to  recitation,  some  to  study,  some  to  the  library,  but  many  remain  to  be 
'members  of  the  **  Professor's  "  celebrated  grammar  class. 

Now  begins  the  day's  work.  How  full,  how  flying,  how  free  is  every  hour ! 
How  familiar  is  it  to  every  one  who  has  fallen  in  with  it!  How  flurrying  to 
the  new  comer,  who,  accustomed  to  the  precision  and  forced  regulations  of 
many  institutions,  sees  in  the  absence  of  usual  restraints,  seeming  disorder!lnd 
apparent  demoralization.  How  frequently  the  stranger  becomes  thus  discour- 
a(jed  because  no  <z«///^«/j' pursues  him,  no  regulations  restrain,  no  punishments 
threaten  him.  Things  are  certainly  going  to  pieces,  and  he  feels  like  going  to 
pieces  (or  home)  himself.  But  soon  he  learns  that  this  seeming  defect  is  the 
boast  of  the  school;  that  of  all  things  that  might  be  done,  the  correction  of 
this  is  the  last  thing,  the  Faculty  would  do.  The  defect  is  only  apparent, 
superficial,  and  beneath  it  is  a  healthy,  spontaneous,  steady,  strong  current  of 
self-controlled  purposes,  which  gives  direction  to  the  whole  institution.  Into 
this  current  he  soon  falls,  and  with  it  he  is  soon  moving,  not  swept  along, 
but  sweeping  along;  not  borne,  but  bearing. 

How  interestedly  pupils  and  teachers  watch  new  comers  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  great  Normal  flood  ready  to  plunge.  Ordinarily,  in  they  go,  to 
sink  or  swim,  live  or  die;  giving  their  hands  and  their  hearts  to  the  work 
with  pluck  and  persistence.  How  we,  who  know  all  about  it,  wait  patiently 
for  the  doubting,  for  the  trembling,  for  the  indifferent ;  listen  to  their  criti- 
cisms, complaints;  encourage  them  to  make  a  bold  test  not  of  the  school, 
but  of  themselves;,  for  how  well  we  all  know  that  the  old  Normal  is  just  what 
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any  pupil  makes  it ;  just  as  in  the  world,  men's  judgment  of  things  gener- 
ally, is  as  much  a  judgment  of  themselves  as  of  the  things;  so,  if  a  pupil 
**  likes  '*  we  know  he  works ;  or  conversely,  if  he  works  he  '*  likes.*'  Hence, 
frequently  does  it  turn  ^out  that  the  one  who  shrank,  and  doubted,  and 
hesitated  most  to  begin  with,  is  at  last  the  pluckiest,  sturdiest  and  most  effi- 
cient of  the  strivers. 

There  is  one  thing  needful  to  &  good  Normalite  as  there  is  to  a  good  me- 
chanic, or  a  good  merchant,  or  a  good  Christian ;  it  is  this:  Go  in  and  ^  t» 
alli/vert  How  many  people  spend  their  lives  on  the  edge  of  the  great  ocean 
of  existence,  whimpering,  putting  a  toe  in  and  shiveringly  withdrawing  it, 
complaining,  doubting,  hesitating,  timidly  venturing  in  to  the  knees,  getting 
chilled,  falling  back;  while  on  the  bank,  within  their  view,  are  hundreds  plung- 
ing in  with  a  run  and  a  jump,  head  foremost,  battling  and  breasting  every 
tide,  courageousljr,  cheerily.  So  it  is  in  the  great  ocean— well,  Take  of 
Normalcfom.     It  is  good  to  be  here,  and  to  be  in,  and  to  be  in  all  over. 


WORTH  CONSIDERING. 

Let  those  who  are  thinking  of  attending  school  consider  well  before  de- 
ciding where  they  shall  go. 

They  should  remember,  first :  thi  expense.  As  the  most  costly  education 
is  not  the  best,  so  the  cheapest  is  not  the  most  desirable.  A  bad  education, 
at  any  price,  is  costly.  The  old  Normal  has  made  the  reduction  of  a  good 
education  to  the  limit  of  the  least  expense  of  time  and  money  a  study  longer 
than  any  institution  in  the  country,  and  while  it  has  had  greater  experience 
in  this  direction,  it  has  also  greater  facilities  with  which  to  accomplish  it. 
Hence,  if  other  institutions  under-bid  us  it  must  be  at  the  txp^nsi  of  ()u  in* 
ttruction^  and  because  of  meagerness  of  facilities.  The  eniin  expenses  forati 
iducatioH  at  the  old  Normal  an  less  than  at  any  institution  in  tkt  Unitid  Siaies, 

Second. —  The  Instruction,  This  is  the  important  consideration.  A  skilled 
teacher  can  save  a  pupil  as  much  in  time  a^d  money  as  can  an  experienced 
guide  the  traveler.  If  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced,  classes 
under  their  charge  may  suffer  serious  wastage,  and.  the  pupils  be  made  to 
incur  a  loss  which,  though  not  perceptible  at  the  time,  will,  when  realized,- 
be  calamitously  great.  1  his  is  especially  true  when  the  directing  head  of  the 
institution  is  young  and  inexperienced.  The  pupils  will  later,  if  not  sooner, 
reaKze  that  they  are  being  experimented  upon.  Young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
should  remember  that  an  unskilled  teacher-can  do  more,  damage  than  an  un> 
tried  physician  or  lawyer. 

There  is  probably  not  in  the  country  a  teacher  who  has  successfully  trained 
more  pupils  and  teachers  than  has  the  principal  of  the  Old  Normal.  No 
portion  of  his  management  can  be  said  to  be  empirical  or  mere  ejrperiment. 
To  whom  could  a  young  man  or  woman  more  confidently  entrust  his  or  her 
education  ? 

Third,  —  The  charaeter  of  the  schooU  Is  this  established  ?  Has  it  done  work 
that  is  creditable?  Have  its  graduates  proved  successful?  Are  they  effi- 
cient lawyers,  physicians,  business  men  ?  Are  they  teaching  prosperous 
schools?  If  these  questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  that  is  the  school 
to  be  relied  upon.  How  true  all  this  is  of  the  Old  Normal,  there  are  thou- 
sands to  testify.  Every  year  we  send  forth  young  men  and  women  who  step 
to  responsible  positions  and  maintain  themselves  with  credit.  What  we 
have  done  for  our  graduates  heretofore,  we  are  now  better  able  to  do  than 
ever  before.  Our  superiority  in  this  particular  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  continually  receiving  from  younj^rr  in<;titutions  pupils  w*ho  conclude  that 
parent  institution  of  Normal  Schools  is  the  best  of  all  the  Normal  Schools. 
The  original  is  better  than  any  of  its  imitators,  though  they  may  be  very 
creditable,  nearer  at  home,  and  apparently  less  expensive. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:  24TH  YEAR. 

NATIONAL   NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

Lebanon^   Wamn  County^  Ofuo. 

Tlie  National  Normal  School  commences  its  twenty-fourth  year  under 
better  auspices  than  ever;  a  wider  range  of  patronage,  a  more  able  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  more  liberal  appointments  and  facilities  than 
ever  before,  or  than  other  Normal  Schools  can  offer ;  whether  sustained  by 
State  funds  or  independent  patronage. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  3;  First  Winter  Term,  November  12;  Second 
Winter  Term,  January  21 ;  Spring  Term,  April  I ;  Summer  Term,  June  10; 
Commencement,  August  2d  and  3d. 

Each  of  the  terms  continues  ten  weeks,  except  the  Summer  term,  which 
this  year  will  continue  eight  weeVs,  making  the  school  year  forty-eight  weeks. 

Branches  Taught.— Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  Classes  will  be 
formed  in  all  the  common  branches,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Elementary  Algebra,  Penmanship,  Orthography,  Reading,  Drawing,  vocal 
Music,  Letter  Writing  and  Debatin.q: ;  also  in  higher  branches,  including 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physiology,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Surveying,  Civil  Engineering,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Rhetoric,  English 
Composition,  Book-keeping  by  Double-entry,  etc. 

Three  tiew  Departmeftts  are  added  this  year: 

1.  THE  INTRODUCTORY  DEPARTMENT.^Thc  Introductory  De- 
partment  has  been  organized  to  accommodate  those  who  como  from  country 
district  schools,  and  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  Teacher's  classes.  It  will 
give  a  splendid  opportunity  to  review  Ray's  Third  Part,  or  Ray's  Practical 
Arithmetic,  and  to  begin  the  study  of  Grammar.  Those  who  enter  this  de- 
partment will  be  admitted  to  classes  in  Geography,  Composition,  Debating, 
Penmanship,  Orthography,  Elocution  and  Vocal  Music, 

The  tuition  in  tfUs  department  is  ^5.00  for  ten  weeks,  beginning 
at  any  time, 

2.  MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT.— Arrangements  are  now 
made  by  which  the  study  of  German,  French  and  Italian  will  be  in  classes. 
Instruction  in  German  will  be  given  without  extra  charge.  In  French  and 
Italian  with  extra  charge  of  50  cts.  a  lesson;  or  in  classes  at  a  much  less 
price.  Competent  teachers  are  engaged  and  it  is  expected  that  this  depart* 
ment  will  soon  become  a  marked  feature  in  the  institution. 

3.  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT.^Vocal  Music  with  the  training  oX  the 
Toice  will  be  given  in  a  beginning  class,  and  in  ^n  advanced  class  every  term, 
without  extra  charge. 

The  beginning  or  junior  class  will  entblo  those  who  attend  it  to  read 
printed  music  with  the  voice  in  one  sessioq  of  ten  weeks. 

The  advanced  or  senior  class  will  give  opportunity  to  its  members  to  be. 
come  familiar  with  the  rendering  of  much  of  the  best  and  most  difllcult  music 
of  the  great  masters.  The  training  is  made  most  effectlYe  by  the  preparation  of 
pieces  for  the  daily  General  School  Exercises  and  Reunions. 

Instrumental  music  will  be  taught  in  all  its  varieties,  iQcludlng  organ  and 
piano,  violin  and  bass'viol,  flute,  clarionet  and  cornet. 
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Instruction  on  these  instruments  will  be  attended  with  extra  charge,  de- 
pending on  the  number  in  a  class,  never  exceeding  50  cents  per  lesson; 
often  15  or  20  cents  per  lesson. 

Our  school  orchestra  will  afford  most  excellent  opportunity  for  drill  on  all 
these  instruments  in  combination. 

The  TEACHERS'  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  requires  two  terms,  while 
many  by  spending  only  one  term,  review  the  common  branches,  and  take  a 
course  in  Theory  and  Practice,  which  enables  them  to  manage  a  school  with 
more  satisfaction  and  success  than  many  who  have  had  years  of  experience. 
All  such  receive  a  Teachers'  Certificate  and  recommendation.  For  Colle- 
giate, Business  and  Engineering  Courses,  see  Catalogue. 

Owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  ROOM  RENT  is  reduced  to  50 
cents  per  week,  only  two  in  a  room.  TABLE  BOARD  at  cost;  $1.00  for 
ladies,  $1.25  for  gentlemen.  Few  students  pay  over  $1.50  per  week  for  ta- 
ble board.  Other  institutions  furnish  board  at  $2.00  or  $3.00,  and  evi- 
dently make  a  profit.  Many  who  know,  testify  that  ihey  get  as  goo*l  board 
here  at  $1.25  per  week,  as  elsewhere  at  $2.co  or  $3.00  per  week.  Thus, 
much  more  is  saved  on  board  than  to  compensate  for  cheap  tuition,  where 
most  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  students. 

The  ENTIRE  EXPENSE  here  is  thus  reduced  to  $35  00  per  term,  while 
the  facilities  and  advantages  are  far  in  advance  of  any  oilier  school. 

Students  in  the  INTRODUCTORY  DEPARTMENT  can  cover  all  ex- 
penses with  $30.     In  fact  many  in  other  departments  do  the  same. 

R.  H.  HOLBROOK  is  back  again.  Old  and  new  pupils  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Heber  is  in  his  old  p  ace,  after  a  most  triumphant  success  in  the 
application  of  Normal  principles  to  the  schools  of  VinelanJ,  New  Jersey. 

He  has  charge  of  the  Scientific  Class,  and  devotes  his  time  otherwise  to 
the  interests  of  the  school. 

SQ  POPULAR  ARE  THE  METHODS,  invented  and  pursued  her«, 
that  more  than  twenty  of  our  graduates  are  carryinnr  on  paying  institutions 
of  their  own,  using  the  same  methods  as  far  as  tiiey  are  able.  Still,  the 
original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effective  methods  of  training  and  drill 
is  ever  in  advance  by  n2w  improvements,  and  by  employing  teachet^  trained 
especially  in  and  for  this  work  here. 

Inexperienced  teachers  are  not  employed  in  any  classes,  as  in  many  other 
Normal  Schools  which  offer  cheap  tuition. 

The  UNEQUALED  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  STUDENTS,  both  graduates 
and  non-graduates,  in  all  the  professions,  as  well  as  in  leaching  and  business, 
gives  assurance  to  those  who  come  here  of  like  success. 

In  most  cases,  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables  teachers 
to  secure  a  better  position,  with  increased  wages,  enough  so  to  reimburse 
them  speedily  for  their  outlay. 

Our  students  come  in  COMPETITION  everywhere  with  the  graduates  or 
colleges  and  of  OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  who  have  spent  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  time  and  money  in  their  education ;  and  yet  those 
trained  here,  more  frequently  secure  the  best  positions  and  retain  them  with 
increased  salaries. 

Our  catalogue  which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  gives  full  informatioB  on 

all  desirable  topics  pertaining  to  the  school.     Address, 

ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 
Lebanon,  O.  .Priacipal,  National  Normal  School. 
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EXPOSITION.— MOUNTING  THE  MATERIAL. 

CHAP.  I. — INTRODUCTION. 

It  will  be  fonnd  that  the  best  method  is  the  easiest,  and  that  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  work  so  that  it  will  be  expressive  of  all  that  is  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  clearly  self  explanatory,  will  take  less  time  than  any 
.an methodic  practices.  Order  and  system  are  here  as  ever  great  time  savers,  as 
w^ell  as  great  helps  to  morality.  The  suggestions  vhich  are  to  follow  are  the 
result  of  many  experiments  and  faithful  tests.  Not  one  has  been  untried, 
and  every  one  represents  the  results  oOmany  approximative  efforts.  Just  what 
items  to  record,  in  order  to  express  the  most,  and  what  items  to  omit,  because 
practically  unnecessary,  could  only  be  determined  by  careful  tests  and  experi* 
ment.     No  mere  suggestion  of  theory  or  untried  plans  would  meet  the  case. 

**  Mounting  "  means  the  placing  of  such  marks  on  the  individual  papers,  and 
upon  collection  of  papers,  and  such  disposition  of  the  papers  as  will  make 
their  examination  easy  and  profitable.     Let  us  consider,  in  order: 

I.     Mounting  of  Individual  papers. 

21.     Mounting  of  Papers  of  a  Class. 

3.     Mounting  o(  Papers  of  the  Whole  schooL 

CHAP.  II. — MOUNTING  INDIVIDUAL  PAPERS. 

At  the  top  of  erery  exercise,  placed  low  enough  to  permit  binding,  shotilcl 
"be  a  heading  consisting  of  a  statement  of  such  facts  as  are  important  to  any 
one  examining  the  paper.  These  facts  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  stand  out 
distinctly  and  strike  the  eye  easily. 

The  following  items  are  important  in  this  connection: 

I.  The  name  of  t)u  pupil.  This  should  occupy  the  first  line  and  the  center 
of  the  heading. 

a.      The  age  of  the puptL     This  should  follow  the  name. 

3.  Th^  standing  of  the  pupil  as  obtained  by  this  exercise,  and  stated  in 
figures  according  to  the  scale  common  to  the  whole  class.  This  should 
occupy  a  prominent  place  so  that  it  may  strike  the  eye  quickly. 

4-  TJu  ranJt  of  the  pupil  in  the  class  in  this  exercise.  This  I  do  not  deem 
important  and  may  be  omitted  without  harm. 

5.  The  number cf  the  exercise  as  one  in  a  series  from  this  class  in  tl.is 
branch  of  study.  This  will  show  the  amount  of  work  done  and,  partly,  the 
point  of  progress  at  which  it  was  done. 

6.  The  grade  of  tlie  pupil,  or  the  year  of  the  ^school  course.  In  an  un- 
graded school  this  will,  of  course,  be  omitted,  b*ut  the  other  items  of  the 
heading  will  enable  any  one  familiar  with  school  gradations  to  determine 
approximately  the  grade. 

7 .  T/te  branch  ^  study  from  which  the  exercise  Is  taken.  This  should 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place. 

8.  The  date  of  the  exercise^  that  is,  the  day  of  month  and  year.  This  item 
is  very  important  as  it,  with  the  number,  enables  the  inspector  to  determine 
when  in  the  progress  of  the  school  it  was  prepared,  and  how  much  of  similar 
work  was  done,  and  it  forms  a  part  of.. 

9.  JIo\p prepared.  That  is,  whether  it  was  done  as  '*  Study,"  <*  Kecitation," 
** Review,"  ^'  Periodical  Examination,"  or  **  Final  Examination."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  with  the  next  item  will  form  the  key  to  any 
cofrect  judgment  oi  the  exercises.  Some  care  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  full  significance  and  importance  oi  these  items. 

10*  Time  used.  This  item  will  be  of,  especial  iqiportance  to  the  teacher 
in  the  management  of  his  school,  in  assigning  lessons,  &c.  It  is  of  course, 
incl:r.p<^nsable  to  any  correct -estimate  of  the  value  of  any  work  presented. 
The  Vivti^  should  be  expre^ed  in  h^ursand  fractional  parts  of  an  hour* 
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11.  Tkt  name  of  the  teacher^    This  is  important  when  the  work  of  many 
teachers  is  exhibited. 

12.  The  subject  of  the  lesson^    This  should  hare  its  usual  place  at  the  cen* 
ter  of  the  page,  and  immediately  preceding  the  exercise  itself. 

In  these  items  we  have  sufficient  data  fipon  which  to  base  an  adequate 
and  fair  judgment  of  the  work  of  the  pupil  in  every  given  exercise. 

Arranged  in  the  most  symmetrical  and  ef&cient  manner  these  items 
form  the  following  heading  s 


No PupiL 4fv......     SUmdm^ J^ank, 

Year  of  Course Branch «.•.•• ..•.•        Date •. 

Teacher. ^... How  Prepared, Time  used**^^., 

Subjeei: 


This  heading  may  be  neatly  put  upon  the  paper  by  the  pupils  themselvesy 
or  the  teacher  may  arrange  to  have  the  booksellers  furnisn  their  paper  with 
this  heading  properly  printed  upon  it»  at  the  same  rates  as  they  lurnish  the 
paper  itself.  This  I  hal^e  done  without  any  trouble.  The  heading  should 
be  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  the  space 
given  to  eachitem  must  be  according  to  its  character;  the  proper  relative 
spacing  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  form.  The  paper  ahoald  be  of  uniform 
size  ;  foolscap  is  the  most  economical. 

Now  it  is  not  insisted  that  every  one  of  these  items  in  this  headii^  must 
necessarily  be  used.  Some  teachers  may  omit  some  and  put  in  others,  yet,  I 
am  quite  confident  that  if  a  full  history  is  desired  of  the  work  and  its  prcpn- 
ration,  that  no  one  of  these  data  will  be  found  unimportant,  and  that  the 
spacing  and  disposing  of  the  items  is  as  good  as  possible. 

CHAP.  ni. — MOUNTING  THE  PAPERS  OP  A  CLASS. 

There  are  two  other  methods  by  which  the  exercises  of  a  class  may  be 
grouped.  The  first  may  be  called  the  class  method.  It  is  to  collect  the 
exercises  of  all  the  pupils  upon  any  given  subject,  arrange  them  according 
to  their  standing,  putting  the  highest  first,  and  binding  them.  This  arrange- 
ment  presents  a  species  of  instantaneous  view  of  the  class,  which  is  not  only 
very  useful  to  teachers  but  interesting  to  patrons,  since  it  compares  all  the 
children  in  each  exercise. 

The  second  method  may  be  called  the  individual  method.  It  is  to  collect 
all  the  exercises  of  each  pupil  in  each  class,  and  arrange  them  according  to 
number.  This  will  enable  each  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  exposition  to  get 
possession  of  all  his  own  papers  without  difficultv,  while,  in  the  other  ar» 
rangement,  they  will  be  distributed  through  many  bundles,  each  one  of  which 
will  have  to  be  unbound  to  get  anv  one  pupil's  papers. 

The  benefit  of  comparison  which  comes  from  the  first  method  will  recom- 
mend it;  besides,  it  will  often  be  an  object  with  the  teacher  to  see  that  the 
papers  are  not  restored  to  the  pupils,  but  carefully  put  away  and  preserved 
for  comparison  with  papers  prepared  by  the  same  school  and  other  schools 
in  future  years. 

In  this  is  the  great  value  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  true  teacher  will  em> 
phasize  its  importance.    There  will  be  few  who  will  have  enterprise  enoogli 
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to  accomplish  an  Exposition.  When  it  is  once  done,  the  time  which  is 
likely  to  intervene  before  another  one  is  prepared  by  another  teacher  or  su- 
perintendent, will  be  enough  to  make  the  comparison  of  work  very  instruc- 
tive. 

It  may  be  well  to  combine  both  methods.  The  work  of  the  lower  grade 
pupils  being  mounted  by  the  first,  the  higher  by  the  second.  When  the  first 
method  is  adopted,  a  neat  cover  should  be  adopted  for  each  bundle  of  exercises. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  written  recitation  has  been  had  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Fractions.  The  papers  of  the  class  have  been  examined  and  marked 
by  the  teacher,  have  been  returned  to  the  pupil,  and  they  have  reported  correc- 
tions of  the  errors  made.  Now  the  teacher  collects  all  these  papers  into  one 
bundle,  placing  the  highest  first,  and  over  the  first  one  lays  the  cover,  punches 
holes  through  cover  and  all,  passes  through  binding  points  and  so  fastens 
them.  Now  this  cover  should  have  displayed  upon  it  the  important  facts, 
with  reference  to  this  class  and  this  exercise.  Besides  number,  date,  grade, 
branch,  subject,  how  prepared,  time  used,  name  of  teacher,  which  are  given 
in  the  individual  heading,  it  will  exhibit  the  name  of  the  school,  the  termini 
of  the  school  year,  the  average  age  of  the  class,  the  number  in  the  class 
and  the  name  of  superintendent.  The  following  is  the  form  which  I  finally 
adopted.  I  had  this  printed  at  my  own  expense  on  tinted  paper  and  supplied 
it  to  my  teachers.     My  trustees  finally  assumed  this  expense  : 

SECOND  ANNUAL  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 

VINELAND     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS. 


Par  School  Year  Bcginning^ Ending 

REGULAR  WORK.    No  selections  made— Every  Pupil  represented. 

No I>ate 

Grade -  Year  of  Coune^ 

Subject A'jerage  Age 

Lesson ^. No.  in  Class 

(  Manner. 


Preparation^         -  ■< 

(^  Time  used 

Teacher ,  Average  Standing 

ie.  If.  HOLBROOK^  Superintendent. 


This  form  may  be  easily  adapted,  with  a  few  changes,  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  method.  In  a  country  district  school,  or  in  a  small  graded  system, 
it  will  abundantly  repay  the  teacher  or  superintendent  to  have  these  covers 
printed  on  neat  paper ;  still,  they  may  be  written  with  ink  without  much 
effort.     The  covers  of  my  first  exposition  were  all  thus  prepared. 

CHAP.  IV. — MOUNTING  THE  MATERIAL  OF  THE  WHOLE  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  school  work  was  to  be  so  placed  upon  ex- 
hibition  that  it  could  be  examined  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

First,  then,  comforiadly.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  displaying  the  work 
upon  the  regular  study  desks,  so  that  visitors  can  examine  it  while  seated, 
and  so  give  to  it  any  portion  any  length  of  time  desirable. 
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But  to  lay  the  work  loosely  upon  the  desks  would  soon  bring  it  into  confii- 
sion  and  disarrangement.  Means  must  therefore  be  adopted  to  fix  it  upon 
the  desk.  To  accomplish  this,  when  binding  let  the  binding  pin  at  the  under 
side  p.iss  through  a  tape  loop,  and  fasten  it  with  the  paper;  the  loop  should 
be  so  short  as  not  to  show  from  above  ;  then  pass  string  through  these  loops 
an  I  so  tic  the  bundles  to  the  desk  ;  they  will  thus  be  kept  in  their  place  and 
in  their  proper  order. 

Second,  cofn>enitntly\  This  means  that  the  work  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to  enable  any  one  to  find  easily  any  work  of  any  given  pupil  or  grade.  Some 
system  must  be  accepted.  There  are  here  two  methods :  The  horizontal 
and  the  vertical. 

The  horizontal  method  would  place  the  first  year's  work  first,  the  second 
year  next  and  so  on.  If  the  school  is  small,  the  primary  work  would  occupy 
the  first  tier  of  seats,  the  second  year's  work  the  second  and  so  on,  or,  if  the 
school  is  large  the  Primary  work  would  appear  in  one  room,  the  Grammar 
school  work  in  another,  the  High  School  work  in  another,  or  for  room  substi- 
tute building  if  the  schools  are  quite  large,  though  usually  the  central  or 
High  School  building  will  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose.  In  arranging  the 
work  of  any  class  of  any  grade,  the  different  exercises  may  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  number,  separately,  or,  many  exercises,  each  having  its  cover  may 
be  bound  together  to  economize  space,  or  the  s.ime  work  done  by  different 
teachers  may  be  thus  bound  together  or  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  com? 
pared  easily.  This  parallel  work  is  always  very  interesting,  particularly  to 
the  teachers  involved. 

The  vertical  method  would  group  all  the  materials  of  anyone  branch 
throughout  the  different  grades  together.  For  instance  in  one  room  would 
be  placed  the  Reading  of  all  the  grade?,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School. 
So  another  room  would  contain  the  Mathematics,  another  the  Geography, 
and  so  on.  This  method  is  more  logical  than  practicable.  It  so  scatters  the 
work  of  any  given  child  that  its  friends  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and 
since  the  purpose  of  the  exposition  is  to  make  the  material  as  accessible  to 
the  patrons  as  possible,  this  objection  is  sufficient  to  give  the  other  method 
the  preference.  This  vertical  method  is  perhaps  more  scientific,  and  would 
afford  members  of  the  profession  more  interest,  but  this  is  not  reason  enough 
for  its  adoption. 

An  engraving  of  a  room  with  material  so  disposed  in  it  is  shown  in  the 
frontis-piece.  Besides  the  written  exercises  on  the  desks,  there  appear  on  the 
wall  the  herbarium  sheets  of  the  Botany  class.  On  tables  provided  for  the 
purpose  should  be  displayed  the  zoological  cabinets  of  the  pupils.  In  some 
part  of  the  room  or  some  separate  room,  should  be  the  apparatus  of  the 
Natural  Philosophy  class,  also  the  experiments  of  this  class  and  the  Chemis- 
try class.     These  should  be  in  operation  by  the  pupils  during  the  Exposition. 

In  addition  to  the  school  work,  there  will  be  flowers  in  vases  pots  and 
baskets,  evergreen  trimmings,  pictures,  bird  cages  and  other  ornaments  such 
as  the  children  will  bring  in  an  over  abundance.  Ushers,  selected  from  the 
pupils  will  be  ort  hand  to  show  visitors  to  any  work  and  explain  it  if  necessary. 

The  Exposition  should  continue  from  one  to  three  day5.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice it  was  held  in  the  High  School  building,  and  was  open  thfe  first  three  days 
of  the  week  after  close  of  Fchool.  The  rooms  were  thronged  during  the  time 
by  multitudes  who  could  under  no  other  circumstances  be  persuaded  to  giye 
the  work  of  their  children  in  the  schools  the  slightest  attention. 

Among  the  most  patient  and  careful  visitors  arc  the  school  children  them- 
selves who  delight  to  seek  out  their  own  work  and  that  of  their  comrades. 
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NEW  DEPARTMENTS. 

MUSICAL   DEPARTMENT, 

The  Musical  Department  gives  additional  and  improved  facilities  for  music 
in  all  its  varieties.  Mr.  StauiTer  is  winning  a  high  success  in  training  the 
classes  in  vocal  music.  Miss  Carrie  Budd  is  as  popular  as  ever  in  advancing 
her  pupils  on  the  organ  and  piano.  Mr.  Van  Harlingen  will  give  lessons  on 
the  flute,  Mr.  Bundy  on  the  violin  and  Mr.  StauflTer  on  clarionet.  We  ex- 
pect soon  to  have  a  regular  and  full  orchestra  organized  and  sustained  in  th^ 
school. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Modern  Language  Department  offers  instruction  in  German  by  Mr. 
Schmitz;  in  French  and  Italian  by  Miss  Marion  Bradforvl  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  her  ten  years*  jrtudy  and  practice  of  these  languages  in  Europe. 

COURSE  OP  PUBLIC  LECTURES, 

The  Kinsey  course  of  lectures  this  year  will  give  the  school  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  hearing  Henry  Ward  Bccchcr,  Joseph  Cook,  Helen  Potter, 
Mrs.  Scott  Siddonsand  other  men  and  women  of  celebrity  in  the  lecture  field. 

The  completion  of  the  new  hall  makes  it  possible  now  to  engage  the  very 
best  talent  in  America  for  these  school  entertainments. 


PERSONALS, 

Prof.  Chandler  Pierce  gave  us  a  call  of  a  few  hours,  was  present  at  General 
Cxerciscs  and  several  of  the  recitations.  He  now  is  at  the  head  of  a  very 
successful  training  school  for  teachers  of  penmanship.  He  works  six  hours 
per  day  in  the  public  school  and  college  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  besides  taking 
charge  of  his  training  school.  His  brother  Charles  assists  him  in  the  train- 
ing school — and  they  are  doing  a  splendid  work  for  the  children  of  the  city, 
for  the  students  of  the  college,  and  pecuniarily  for  themselves.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Pierce  married  a  Normal  girl  while  attending  here; 
this  in  some  measure  accounts  for  his  working  power  and  his  success  in  hi& 
profession. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  has  resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of  Science 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  where  he  was  receiving  a  salary  of 
$2,500,  and  accepted  a  position  of  $5,000  and  traveling  expenses,  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Japan,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  of  the  distin- 
guished physicists  in  America,  Prof.  Mendenhall  should  have  been  selected^ 
vhen  it  is  remembered  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Old  Normal, 

lie  was,  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance.  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers* 
Association.  We  give  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  body  in  reference  ta 
this  matter: 

Whereas,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  who  has  been  so  long  and  honorably  identi- 
fied with  the  educational  interests  of  Ohio,  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher 
and  superintendent  in  our  common  schools,  as  a  professor  in  college^  and  aii 
President  of  this  Association,  has  accepted  a  call  to  give  instruction  in 
modern  science  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan — a  call  that  not  only 
confers  deserved  distinction  upon  him,  but  shows  with  what  earnestness  thin 
people  of  aa  ancient  civilization  have  entered  upon  their  new  and  wonderful 
educational  career  j  therefore,  be  it 

Resolzed^  That  we  regret  cur  loss,  we  congratuhate  those  who  are  to  gain  by 
it,  we  wish  our  friend  all  success,  health,  prosperity,  and  happy  usefulness; 
and  wc  hope  that  his  absence  may  not  be  long,  but  that  he  may  return  etgain 
to  pursue  his  honorable  labors  among  his  own  people. 
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Prof.  A.  W.  Mell,  Scientific  Graduate  of  1872,  appears  in  Barnes'  Educa- 
tional Monthly  in  an  able  article  on  Co>education.  Prof.  Meli  is  engaged  in 
a  successful  Normal  School  at  Glasgow,  Ky. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Creegan,  Scientific  Graduate  of  '69,  requests  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  class  prepare  for  reunion  at  the  next  commencement.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  member  of  this  class,  also  from  the  members  of  any 
other  class  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Royce  had  a  call  to  go  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  take  charge 
of  Physical  Culture  in  three  different  schools  in  that  city.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept.  The  Health  Department  in  the  Normal  is  therefore  suspended 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lukins  a  Normalite  of  long  standing,  is  in  charge  of  the  Leb- 
anon Public  School.  He  was  many  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Portsmouth,  O.,  the  Republican  Candidate  for  State  Commissioner  at  the  la^^ 
State  election.     He  found  his  wife  in  the  Normal. 

NORMAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  "Normal  Methods"  and  "School  Management"  pnblished  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  of  New  York  City,  the  <*  Training  Lessons  in  Grammar,"  and  the 
"  Complete  Grammar  "  published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  in  Cincinnati^ 
the ''  National  Normal "  through  its  five  years'  course,  and  the  "  Reunion  "  are 
all  the  publications  thus  far  which  set  forth  our  principles,  llie  '*  Normal 
Methods"  has  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  hundreds  of  training  scboolsi 
find  is  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  School  Management  gives  the  later  applications  and  improvepients  of 
the  Normal  system.  The  Reunion  contains  the  advancement  made  in  the 
Old  Normal  from  term  to  term,  and  reveals  the  new  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments as  they  result  from  new  inventions  and  experiments  here. 

Several  educational  monthlies,  published  by  our  students  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  material  thus  furnished  in  making  up  their  pages.  Only 
one  however  claims  to  be  ihe4?nfy  Normal  publication^  and  this  is  managed  by 
a  man  who  was  in  our  Teachers'  Department  one  or  two  sessions. 

Another,  however,  has  published  in  a  series  of  articles,  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  School  Management,  with  slight  modifications,  without  in  the  least 
crediting  the  sources  of  his  educational  ability.  He  was  in  the  Old  Normal 
one  iveck  as  a  visitor. 

The  Lebanon  Gazette,  gives  the  weekly  bulletin  from  the  National  Nor- 
mal. The  last  number  also  contains  an  interesting  story  written  by  an 
earnest  and  talented  Normalite,  Miss  Abbie  McKerver.  She  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  several  different  publications.  Her  articles  are  always  the 
first  read,  and  her  poetry  possesses  much  of  the  true  poetic  fire. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  our  absent  friends  to  send  for  the  Lebanon  Ga- 
zette, the  subscription  price  is  $1.50. 

INTRODUCTORY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Introductory  Department  just  established  will  enable  us  to  receive 
pupils  of  any  degree  of  advancement,  not  equal  to  the  departments  already 
established.  The  expenses  are  so  low  that  almost  any  young  person  can 
afford  to  leave  any  district,  or  graded,  or  ungraded  school.  He  will  save  time 
and  money  by  the  change.  The  advancement  here  is  generally  three  or 
four  times  as  fast^  and  immeasurably  more  thorough  than  at  any  public  school 
or  academy. 

IMPROVED   FURNISHING  OP   ROOMS. 

We  are  adding  very  much  to  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  rooms  used 
fl«  dormitories  by  students.    No  other  institution  furnishes  rooms  as  well. 
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The  items  fttrnished  now  are  bed,  bedding,  tables,  cbairs,  wardrobe,  cup- 
board)  wasfi-bowl,  two  pitchers,  two  buckets,  looking-glass  and  towels.  The 
rooms  are  taken  care  of  by  a  woman  hired  for  the  purpose;  the  bedding  and 
towels  are  changed  and  washed  without  extra  expense  to  the  student.  Such 
rooms  are  now  rented  from  thirty  cents  to  fifty  ce^ts  per  week  to  eabh  stU' 
dent,  carpet  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  extra.  This  reduction  and  improve- 
ment has  brought  down  the  price  of  rooms  in  the  town,  and  improvecl  their 
famishing  in  a  corresponding  degree.  There  are  more  students  occupying 
rooms  in  the  school  buildings  than  ever  before. 

RKFERfiNCB  LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  undergone  a  marked  improvement.  The  walls  have  been 
tinted,  dadoed  and  adorned  with  additional  pictures.  The  books  have  been 
rebound  as  needed.  New  books  are  being  purchased  and  added  as  the 
progress  of  every  science  demands,  or,  as  the  students  call  for  them.  The 
new  librarian,  Mrs.  Broyles,  \n  winning  favor  by  the  intelligence  and  cheer* 
fulness  with  which  she  waits  on  the  students  twelve  hours  daily.  She  seldom 
fails  to  find  the  book  and  the  page  for  the  ever  changing  variety  of  subjects 
brought  to  her  by  students  of  every  department,  as  they  prepare  for  essays 
and  debates  as  well  as  for  the  regular  recitations. 

The  Encyclopedias  at  present  in  the  library  are  twenty-six,  comprising  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  volumes,  quarto  or  large  octavo,  averaging  eight 
hundred  pages  fbr  each  volume. 

Among  these  encyclopaedias  are  the  Britannica,  Appleton's,  Chambers', 
Rees\  Zell*s,  etc. 

TkeSe  encyclopsodias  with  more  than  three  thousand  other  of  the  most 
valuable  books  in  literature,  and  in  every  science  are  always  free  for  use  of 
students.  No  school  or  college  can  be  thorough  in  its  instruction  without  an 
adequate  library,  and  without  the  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  incite  pu- 
pils to  its  intelligent  use. 

TABLR  BOARD  AT  COST. 

Table  board  is  now  furnished  at  several  tables  at  $1.35.  Many  person' 
abroad  not  apprised  of  the  fact  seem  to  be  incredulous  as  to  board  being 
furnished  at  this  rate  { in  fact  a  good  many  students  after  they  arrive  seem  to 
be  disappointed  in  being  able  to  get  table  board  at  the  advertised  price. 

The  truth  is  that  nearly  all  schools  make  more  on  board  and  on  the  sale  of 
text  books  than  the  tuition.  Still,  many  young  persons  in  looking  at  the  cost 
of  attending  school  look  only  at  the  price  of  tuition,  and  decide  at  once  that 
the  school  that  charges  the  least  for  tuition  is  the  cheapest  school.  In  one 
sense  such  schools  are  the  cheapest ;  They  employ  the  cheapest  teachers, 
generally  students,  for  a  mere  trifle,  especially  to  teach  beginning  classes,  if 
not  all  the  classes  in  the  common  branches.  This  cheap  tuition  gives  cheap 
instruction,  and  the  board,  books  and  incidentals  really  come  to  great  deal 
more  at  those  cheap  schools  than  all  the  expenses  at  the  Old  Normal  where 
the  best  instruction  is  furnished  for  beginners.  No  student  is  ever  employed 
here  in  teaching  classes  in  common  branches,  even  in  the  introductory  de- 
partment.    The  best  talent  has  the  charge  of  this  class. 

Board  is  now  furnished  at  the  school  table  at  $x.oo  per  week.  Many  of 
the  best  students,  those  from  the  best  homes  are  taking  board  at  this  price, 
both  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Thus  the  ENTIRE  EXPENSE  Is  Icss  at  the  National  Normal  than  at  any  other 
tchool— while  the  instruction  is  vastly  better,  especially  for  beginning  classes. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

The  plea&antest  portion  of  the  last  commencement  was  the  coming  together 
of  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  scientific  exposition  under  Prof.  Stevens'  management  was  a  beautifal 
success.  It  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  State  Sphool  Commissioner, 
Mr.  liurns,  who  made  some  pleasant  and  practical  remarks. 

The  Alumnal  meetings  were  unusually  entertaining.  The  address  by  Mr. 
K.  N.  Bulla  upon  **The  Press"  was  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  listened 
to  by  a  crowded  house.  The  address  was  followed  by  an  original  poem  by 
the  **  Poet  of  the  West  '*  Prof  W  H  Venable  His  theme  was  •'  TheWestcrn 
Man/^  and  the  po2m  was  most  delightful,  and  the  audience  listened  to  his 
poetical  reading  with  admiring  attention. 

At  the  business  meeting  following,  the  officers  elected  were  R.  H.  Hol- 
brook.  President;  L   H.  Durling,  Orator.     O.  P.  Kinsey,  Treasurer 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  hereafter  the  Alumnal  Banquet  be  held 
Thursday  noon  instead  of  Wednesday  night,  and  that  participants  and  those 
interested  pay  one  dollar  each  for  its  expenses. 

Following  this  business  meeting  was  the  banquet  at  Washington  Hall.  As 
we  promenaded  around  the  tables  before  taking  our  seats,  the  scene  was  very 
pretty  indeed.  Tables  for  three  hundred  guests  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  star.  The  repast  was  choice  and  abundant ;  the  replies  to  toasts  spicy 
and  earnest.     Among  these  was  the  following  by  W.  h\  Harper: 

««  A  MOTHER   IS   A   MOTHER  STILL,  THE  HOLIEST  THING   ALIVB," 

OUR  AL^f A  MATER. 

At  least  once  a  year  we  pause  in  our  work  and  come  back  to  our  AAna 
MiUer^  called  oid<^  not  because  age  has  placed  his  mark  upon  her,  or  decrepi- 
tude sieved  her — ^ld\xi  ^ood  works;  o'd  when  estimated  by  the  rt^^nts  oi  her 
iife;  old  because  of  the  number  xyi ,Aer  children. 

Long  service  has  not  bowed  her  form  or  emaciated  her  physique  Strong, 
vigorous,  every  power  in  its  fullest  and  freest  activity,  every  faculty  in  its 
prime,  we  behold  thee  to-day,  our  Mother. 

Just  as  some  individuals  wither,  wrinkle  and  <//<?,  while  others  grow,  ripen 
and  livg  always,  because  of  the  inherent  life,  the  soul  within  them,  so  some 
institutions  because  of  their  ^IBshness,  indifference  and  coldness,  drawing 
themselves  into  themselves,  folding  the  drapery  of  death  about  them,  pass 
into  the  region  of  forget  fulness;  while  others  by  their  nature,  liberality 
of  character  and  real  strength  of  purpose,  develop  influence,  power,  breadth 
of  nature,  and  mature  into  a  life  of  genuine  soul  influences,  always  widening, 
deepening,  strengthening. 

With  pride  can  we  point  to  our  kind,  loving,  noble  mother,  as  we  remem- 
ber with  what  care  she  6rst  taught  our  toddling  feet  to  cjimb  the  Hili  of 
Science.  How  she  helped  us  when  we  stumbled,  encouraged  ns  when  the 
way  was  rough,  and  inspired  us  a.ways  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  a  true  manly 
and  womanly  independence,  an  unchanging  determination,  a  persistent  en- 
durance, and  a  genuine  enjoyment  in  the  highest  and  most  intense  activity 
of  every  faculty  of  our  being. 

Our  Alma  Mater  may  have  her  foibles,  but  with  a  true  family  interest,  real 
Normalites,  children  of  a  worthy  parent,  stifle  the  unhallowed  voices  of  those 
who  would  judge  h'rlife,  herwotk^  by  any  fancied  or  real  error. 

I  fear  that  we  do  not  always  realize  to  how  great  an  extent  the  Old 
Normal  has  been  the  precursor  of  the  better  time  we  arc  beginning  to  enjoy 
in  the  educational  world;  how  she  has  prepared  the  way  for  that  freedom  of 
thought  which,  even  the  most  conservative  will  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt, 
or  at  least  concede  to  others. 
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Organized  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  for  special  preparation  for  teaching 
was  scarcely  recognized,  when  iron-clad  plans  of  government  and  arbitrary 
methods  of  teaching  were  practiced  by  nearly  all  classes,  she  has  battled 
single-handed  and  alone,  the  most  stultifying  and  weakening  errors  of  the 
age. 

With  grateful  hearts  do  we  behold  evidences  of  her  success  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  our  schools,  in  the  adoption  of  many  of  her  plans  in  all 
grades  of  institutions,  and  in  the  higher  spirit  and  tone  of  educational  views 
which  she  has  aided  to  develop. 

Brothers,  sisters,  do  you  remember  when  you  first  caught  a  spark  of  that 
eternal  Normal  fire,  that  immortal  energy,  that  energy  which  is  not  the  result 
of  knavery  or  theft  by  Prometheus  in  the  temple  of  the  Gods,  but  is  the  free 
gift  of  the  Creator  to  all  healthy  minds,  when  rightly  trained  ;  such  an  energy 
as  flamed  so  brilliantly  in  the  life  of  that  grand  old  character,  Scott?  We  read, 
that  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  he  resolutely  braced  up  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body  to  pay  a  debt  of  $6cx>,ooo  or  $700,000  by  literature.  In  three  years  he 
had  completed  more  than  thirty  volumes.  His  health  began  to  give  way,  his 
physicians  implored  him  to  rest.  With  a  look  of  defiance  he  shouted,  **  you 
might  as  well  say  don't  boil,  when  Mollie  puts  the  kettle  on." 

Edward  Whipple  says  the  first  element  of  genius  is  soul^  and  the  second  is 
SOUL,  and  the  third  is  SOUL.  The  Old  Normal  has  taught  us  that  the  first 
mark  of  every  legitimate  child  of  hers  is  soul^  and  the  second  is  soul,  and 
the  third  is  SOUL. 

This  lesson  is,  as  I  believe  the  real  secret  of  the  success  of  our  Alma 
Mater.  May  we  cherish  her  virtues,  extol  her  excellences,  and  be  worthy 
our  noble  parentage. 

The  scientifics  acquitted  themselves  finely.  The  classics  were  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  class  the  Normal  has  sent  out  for  some  years.  There  were  fifty 
scientific  and  ten  classic  graduates.  Next  year  our  commencement  will  be 
held  in  the  new  Opera  House  which  is  now  completed,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  commodious  hall  in  any  city,  of  our  population,  in  the 
State.  With  this  building  we  can  accommodate  all  our  friends  and  wc  give 
you  now  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  our  next  commencement,  and 
hope  you  will  at  once  begin  to  make  arrangements  to  come. 


.:o:- 


NORMALITES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  just  received  an  annual  school  report  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Finch,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  where  he  has  been  superintendent  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  the  Old  Normal,  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Middletown,  O.,  for  two  years,  then  married.  Thence  he  emi- 
grated to  California,  where  he  has  since  remained  with  from  $1,000  to  $1,500, 
his  present  salary. 

The  oldest  Ndrmalite  in  California  is  Edwin  Mastic,  Esq.,  who  moved 
from  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1856.  He  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Lucy  Mathews,  Classic  graduate  of  '70,  went  to  California  in  '73  to 
engage  in  teaching.  She  immediately  formed  a  more  congenial  engage- 
ment, and  is  now  the  mistress  of  a- happy  home 

D.  T.  Bateman,  B.  S.  '75,  J.  S.  Shearer,  B.  S.  '72,  C.  E.  Hitchcock,  15.  S. 
'73,  Hannah  Scott,  B.  S.  '71,  Maggie  Varty,  B.  A.  '77,  Mary  Coe,  B.  S.  '77, 
Mary  Pampell,  B.  A.  '75,  F.  M.  Righter,  B.  S.  '73  G.W*  Worthen,  B.  A.  *75, 
Mary  J   Hoyt,  B.  S.  '75,  J.  K.  Bateman,  B  A.  1876: 

All  these  Normalites  are  teaching  in  California  at  salaries  from  $80  to  $120 
per  month,  except  Mr.  J.  K.  Bateman,  who  is  County  Superintendent 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING 

I.    She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star,  (i)  expire^ — Byron 

3.     Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earned, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  {})to  shield  a  lucky  knave, 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool ; 
But  for  one  end  are  riches  worth  your  (•)  cart. 
This  noble  end  is  (^)  to  produce  z.  soul, 
To  make  humanity  the  (*)  miHtsieroi  Providence. — Pope% 

3.  I  (^)  Jiad  rather  hi  a  kitten  and  mew, 

Than  one  of  these  same  ballad  mongers. — ShaJkspeare, 

4.  The  world's  a  stately  bark  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  (')  seeH^  but  (^)  boarded  vX  one's  peril. 

5.  The  long  remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  reached  his  breast, 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  (')  aliowed^^-'GoidsmitK 

6.  {^)  Be  ('^^)tivi  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise. 
We  love  the  play  place  of  our  early  days; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 

Such  recollections  of  our  own  delights. 

That  (^^)  viewing  \X.,  we  seem  almost  {^^)  to  obtain 

Our  innocent,  sweet,  simple,  years  again. — Cowper^ 

7.  Oil  1  lives  there,  Heaven,  beneath  thy  dread  expansei 
One  dark  hopeless  idolator  of  chance 

Content  (^'}  tojeedytitih.  pleasure  unrefined  ? 


PARSINGS. 


(^)  Expire,  infinitive,  active,  present;  construction  of  a  noun,  the  object 
of  "saw."     R.  20  and  I. 

(2)  To  s/iiWdt  infinitive,  active,  present;  construction  of  an  adverb  of 
purpose,  limiting  •«  [arc]  dealt.** 

(8)     Care  is  the  object  of  preposition  "worth." 

{*)  To  produce  has  the  construction  of  a  noun  in  the  predicate  with  *'ls'' 
referring  to  the  same  thing  as  its  subject  «•  end," 

(5)  AUnisier  is  In  the  predicate  objective,  with  •  to  be**  understood,  re* 
ferring  to  the  same  thing  as  its  objective  subject  «*  humanity.** 

('"•)  /lad he  is  an  ancient  form  mostly  supplanted  by  "  would  be.**  Itmy 
]>c  parsed  as  an  instance  of  enallage.    It  is  correct. 

( ' )  Seen  and  boarded  are  participles,  passive,  past,  with  the  construction  of 
adjectives,  limiting  •*  bark.** 

{^)  Allffioedx  [to  be]  allowed,  infinitive,  passive,  present,  with  the  constT1l^ 
tion  pf  a  noun,  the  object  of  '*  had.'*     R.  20  and  17. 

(®)     BCy  imperative,  3d  sing.;  subject  «*it  ** 

r  I  <>)  7?,  nominative  by  expletion,  being  the  grammatical  subject  of  "Ix." 
The  logical  subject  is  the  clause, «» We  love,  etc,'* 

(11)  <(  Viewing**  participle ;  construction  of  an  adterb  of  cause  and  linlti 
"seem.** 

(12)  To  obtain^  infinitive,  construction  of  (i  predicate  adjective  and  liniti 
the  subject  *'  we.** 

(^<)  To  feedt  construction  of  an  adverb  and  llmitt  **  content,"  H.ao 
and  3. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

land,  established  at 

*  TAI1PABAI8O,  IHBIAVA. 

■■♦•♦ 

Wbil«  th«  OommereUl  Department  in  oonnectioD  with  tke  Mormal  School  baa  accom 
pllafaed  a  creat  work,  yet  the  oootiDoed  growth  of  the  school,  and  the  high  standard  to 
which  tlie  other  departments  have  been  raised,  have  necessitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boncber,  a  graduate  of  two  commercial  schools, 
and  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  toar  of . investigation,  visiting  several  of  the 
beet  Commorcial  Colleges  in  the  land,  thns  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
latest  improvements,  and  with  the  methods  of  bondacting  svch  a  scholl. 

A  large  and  commodlons  room  has  been  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   80  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Business  College. 

An  idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  biief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  familiar 
with  making  Pay- Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  cloeing  the  Ledger  in  both 
Single  and  Double  Entry;  with  all  forms  of  Inventories,  Bills,  DiscounU,  Ac,  with  the 
hooka  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam- 
boating  and  Bailroading,  Commercial  Arlthmtttc,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Xng- 
Ush  Grammar,  and  Debating.    After  com pletlDg  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

Ptmctical  DeiMurtBieBt.— Here  he  will  be  fhrnished  with  manuscript  work. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  Is  not  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
ment he  wilT  pass  from  one  office  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
thorogbly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  Ittl  la»!l»  OflM.  In  this  he 
buye  and  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  clMee  mort> 
gages,  hae  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  cinnected  with  real  es- 
tate. From  this  he  passes  into  the  luutlM  Oflot.  Here  he  organiiee  a  company,  in- 
sures property,  pays  losses,  declares  dlvidt-nds,  and  enters  in  detail  into  the  t«fchnicali- 
ilee  of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  ffimmiiftlffl 
BoVM.  Here  he  receives  Invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
mission, makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  the  TlftBiporUtlOB  aid  Sklpptac  Oflot.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
tntera  Into  contracts,  and  becomes  r«sponsible  for  goods  shipped;  delivers  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  ftc,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  JebUsf  tad  uipcitlag  Met.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  for  oaah,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac.  The  purchater  mav  fail — 
an  invoice  is  taken,  the  store  doted,  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
From  this  to  the  mfCkAlta'  bpaiui.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  lalliOM  OSM.  Here 
Railroad  Book  keeping  in  all  its  forms  Is  Illustrated,  from  the  organiaatlon  of  a  com- 

Kkuy  to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Office,  thence  to  the 
xpreea  Office,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  Is  fully  illustrated.  From  this  to  the  Btak.  Here  be  performs  col- 
secutively  the  duties  of  Beceiving  and  Paying  Tellem,  Discount  Clerk,  Cashier,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  In  Gold  Certificates,  U.  8.  Bonds,  Foreign  Ex- 
change, dipcounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  and  does  a  general  Banking 
Bualnese. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  business. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  banks  at  different  placet,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  one  evir  arranged. 

ComiBierclal  Law.— In  connection  with  the  work  in  ea'h  office,  the  law  govem- 
iDg  its  traiisactions  will  be  taught  In  detail,  and  all  technicalities  carefully  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  CoUegee  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be 
learned  in  any  other  wey.  Besides,  It  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  ai'y  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desirlna  a  complete  Business 
Education,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school.  We  have  made 
everything  to  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  any  young  per- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

Expenses.— While  at  meet  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  f^om  $36  to  |60  per 
t«rm,  and  board  fkom  $4  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  18,  which  not  only  ad- 
nlts  the  student  into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  department 
of  the  school.  On  enterlog  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  $2 
to  defray  expense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  coat  nut  to 
exceed  $2.40  per  week.  If  everythlDg  la  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  aa 
npreiented,  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  further  Information  address 

7-tf  ■  B.  B.  BBOWH,  Prlmelpal. 


IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


THE  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BTJSIITBSS   IIsrSTIT'TJTS, 

LADOGA^  Montgonury  County,  INDIANA^ 


Has  placed  herself  in  the  lead  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  by 
adopttng  a  MORE  LIBERAL  COURSE  OF  STUD  K  than  is  offered  by 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  has  reduced  expenses  below  these  of  any  other 
school. 


•110  will  pay  for  Ba^bi  1I«b«,  «00D  BOABD,  Mid  Taltt^ii 

year  of  44  weeks. 


The  Vigor  and  Prospects 

of  the  Institution  are  shown  in  the 

TEN  THOHSABrB  DOIJLAB  ]>0]f  ATIOlf 

it  has  received  this  year,  and  its 

New  Building,  New  Library,  New  Geological  Cabinet,  New  Extensive  Line 

of  Apparatus,  Three  New  Departments  of  Study,  Superior 

Faculty^  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  an 

Intelligent  Public. 


SUFSBXOB  ABYAHrTAnS  AT  TSB  NOMAL. 

1.  Bearrangement  of  the  ooaraet  of  itndy,  Mcarlog  more  tkorongb  work  tlwii  li  to 
be  found  la  any  other  Normal  in  the  land.  V.  Ixpentea  leu  than  at  any  other  acheoL 
Send  for  particnlars.  3.  A  more  liberal  Oonrae  of  Stndy  and  greater  Thorough nces  of 
work  done  make  11  weeks  worth  more  here  than  in  other  Normals,  i.  A  bow  Text- 
Book  Library,  where  many  of  the  books  need  In  onr  elaaaee  oan  be  rented  at  a  trifling 
expense,  thus  saving  many  dollars  for  oar  students.  6.  No  vaoationa  between  toras. 
6.  Students  oan  eater  at  any  time  in  the  term,  stndy  what  they  desire,  and  adrancess 
rapidly  as  they  wish.  7.  New  Glasses  are  formed  at  any  time  in  the  term  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new  students.  8.  The  Teachers  of  this  Institution  have  had  more  exp^rieoce 
in  the  public  schools  than  those  of  other  Normals.  They  consequently  know  the  waats 
of  their  students  better.  9.  The  New  Bevlsed  Scientific  Oourso  is  admitted  to  be  aape- 
rlor  to  any  similar  course  tfow  oflTered  to  the  public.  10.  The  College  Preparatory 
Oourse  is  not  fonnd  in  any  established  Normal  School.  Students  oan  here  fie  tliea- 
selTes  thoroughly  to  ent^r  college,  or  our  Classical  Department  at  much  lees  expense 
than  in  College.  11.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music  all  taught  with- 
out extra  charge.  18.  Superior  Commercial,  Surveying,  and  Sngineoriog  Departmeats 
free  to  all  our  students.  13.  Uneqoaled  facilities  for  Telegraphy.  A  special  school  Use 
is  established,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  make  flr«t  class  operators,  li.  StsdeBts 
are  not  employed  as  Teachers,  as  in  many  other  institutions.    First  class  ability  is  ea- 

Sloyed  in  all  departments.  Preparatory  not  excepted.  1ft.  The  Normal,  or  BatSoaal 
[ethods  of  instruction  ana  study;  in  harmony  with  Nature,  with  the  Laws  of  Miad, 
as  constituted  by  a  beneficent  Creator.  Itf.  An  Important  Additional  ImproTeiaeBt 
will  be  announced  in  our  new  Catalogue. 

CALENDAB.— First  Term  of  Third  Year  begins  Sept.  3,  1878;  Second 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  Third  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Fourth  Term,  April  22, 
1879;  Normal  Institute,  July  8,  1879.  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 
In  writing  for  catalogue,  write  plainly  your  P.  O.  address,  county  and  state. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  C  MURRAY, 
9-lyr  F  Principals, 


a?.A.xs.Es  a?xxE3 


ITT. 10  k>i 
.  TbTongli  Oar* 
SODDKIlBK  for  all 
r>bruka,Cilin>rDU 
lll(,  Tia  Bld»i  uid 
Ins  ana  tralDlnad' 
ar  Ud«,  anil  uilBf 
.  JaakKnilllr.  I)]., 
KanHH  at  J,  Alehl- 
IhiBoBlhwHl;  Tia 


.     ilklBt  no  chauga  of  can  lo  Saniai, 
Alehtns,  Topoka,  ani  Banu  r<aan4Kuia<  Pulls  Kallvaj,  aod  tkroaih  Ika  Indlaa 

U-On   C     V     Train  hM  RwlLnlDK  Ckair  BlteplBiCar,  with  Blale  BuoBia,  lo 
•^U   tr.  HL,  P«ria,  »d    raacbH   Oale.bnrE,    Barllxlaa,  OUnrnwa.  K«k 

tlDsUii  or  Bock  ItlaBd  fs°  ■t]M>'lnI>°ln°IuHa.  Hrbruki  and™  all  for  Dia,  aad  Tia  Bloom- 

aorlboin  IlllDoli,  iowa.  Bnd't)ia''Bl'a'<!k*Hllii  ila  TaoktoB  and'jt.  Flirni. 

Thia  tralB  alw  makH  dlr«:l  EoBDHtloB  tU  Dasillla  to  l>Hatar,  BpriBcSeld,  Jack- 
bodHIIi,  QoIldj,  KaBH>  OItT,  AlkiuB,  at.  Joarpk,  LeaTeannb,  aad  |H>lnti  on  Alckl- 
•on,  Toptka,  and  Santa  Fa*  and  KaaHw  Padfle  Bat1*a>.  And  >la  Bannlbal  for  Seda- 
ns, rt.  Sentl,  Panona,  I>*nlion.  Honaton,  GalTHUn,  and  all  polBti  In  Tiiai. 

BpMlal   K»Um  M  EAsd   BBBlwa  MBd  BmlRraiiM.-lf  joa  wani  a 

bOBflit  a  hama  tbtrr  aad  Hint  Is  nio?a  wlih  yoor  hml];,  hoDHbold  good*  and  iluck, 
addnu  Iba  OauirBl  PaiMSiar  Afint  aaaiad  bslow,  aad  gtt  oar  ralei  and  mapi. 

OIO.lB.  WBtOHT,  BaaalTcr. 

JNO.IW.  BBOWH,  a*B>l  PBH.'aad.'TlDkol  Anenl, 
^ India DBpoUi,  lU. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents*  Furnisliing  Goods,  Trunks  k  Yalises 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke.  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  }i-S(> 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for Sunday-school  Ttaehen) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L,  Fatton,  and  others,  f  1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

W«  biTC  tbe  Ur(c»  uock  of  Booka  in  Iba  liuic.  aad  will  b«  glad  to  icBd  our  monthly 
till  of  Ben  hooka  lo  any  odc  Kndbf  hit  addnu. 

BoQirsaa,  Stvorarb  &  Co., 
i-tf  18  West  WashingtonJStreet. 
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SEABPER'S  MAGAZINE,  1879. 

ILLUSTBATIS. 


NOTICES  OF  THB  PRESS. 

Barp«r*e  Magasine  ia  the  Am«rioan  Magaslne  alike  1b  Ufceratvre  and  in  art«— Boiton 
Yr^reler. 
I        The  moat  popular  MoothW  in  the  world.— N.  T.  OhaerTer. 

f        Tt  te  an  ezoellent  companion  for  the  jonng,  a  delight  to  the  mature,  a  eolaoe  for  de* 
r  fining  yeara.— LouisTilie  Courier  •Journal. 

No  other  Monthly  in  the  world  can  ehow  eo  hrilliant  a  liet  of  oontrihuton ;  nor  doea 
•ny  flirnieh  ite  readers  with  eo  great  a  Tariety  and  lo  superior  a  quality  of  literature. 
— Watchman,  Boeton. 


The  Tolnmea  of  the  Magazine  begin  with  the  numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each 
fear.  When  uo  time  is  specifted,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to 
fcealn  with  the  current  number. 

HARPIB'S  PBBIODIGALB.—Harper's  Magasine,  One  Tear 14  00 

Harper's  Weekly.  One  Tear „ 4  00 

Harper*!  Baser,  One  Tear m.m.....m -^ 4  00 

The  Three  publications.  One  Tcar....^... ...... .........  10  OO 

Any  TWO,  vine  zear ... .................. ...m«m.... ••.... #.#...    t  w 

Terms  for  large  clubs  fbrnished  on  application.  Postage  f^ee  to  all  subscribers  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

A  complete  set  of  HABPXK'S  MAOAZINB,  now  comprising  67  Tolumes,  in  neat 
•loth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  exprees,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser,  for  $8.60  per 
▼olnms.  Single  Tolumes,  by  mall,  postpaid,  $3.  Glotn  cases,  for  binding,  H8  cents, 
by  mall,  postpaid. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  18T9. 

NOTICES  OF  THB  PRESS. 

The  Weekly  remains  easily  at  the  head  of  illustrated  papers  by  its  fine  literary 
quality,  the  beauty  of  its  type  and  woodcuts.— Springfield  Bepubllcan. 

Its  pictorial  attractions  are  superb,  and  embrace  every  variety  of  sutject  and  of 
artistic  treatment.— Zion*s  Herald,  Boston. 

The  Weekly  is  a  potent  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  correct  political  principles, 
and  a  powerful  opponent  of  shams,  firauds,  and  false  pretences.— Bvening  Bxpress, 
Rochester. 

The  Aunnal  Yolumet  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  ex- 
press, froe  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not  exce<*d  one  dollar  per  volume),  for 
W  each.  A  complete  set,  comprising  24  vols.,  sent,  on  receipt  of  cash,  at  the  rate  of 
^.25  per  volume,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser. 


HARPER'S  BAZAR,  1879. 

NOTICES  OP  THB  PRESS. 

To  drees  according  to  Harper's  Baser  will  be  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the  women  of 
America.— Boston  Transcript. 

As  a  falshftil  chronicle  of  fashion  and  a  newspaper  of  domestic  and  social  character, 
It  ranks  without  a  rival.— Brooklyn  Bagle. 

This  paper  has  acquired  a  wide  popularity  for  the  fireside  eujoyment  it  affords,  and 
has  become  an  established  authority  with  the  ladles.— N.  T.  Evening  Poet. 

The  volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Besar  begin  with  the  first  Number  for  January  of 
each  year.  When  no  time  is  mentioned,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subscriber 
wishes  to  commence  with  the  number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

The  annual  volumes  of  Harper's  Baser,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express 
free  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  volume),  for  $7 
each.  A  conplete  set,  comprising  11  volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of 
$6.26  per  volume,  Treigbt  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Cloth  cases  for  each  volume,  suitable  for  binding,  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Bemittances  should  be  made  bj  Post  Offlce  Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  chance  of 
loss. 

Newspapers  are  not  to  copy  this  advertisement  without  the  express  order  of  Harper 
%  Brothers.    Address  (12)  HARPBB  A  BBOTHKRS,  New  Tork. 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  begins  September  5, 1878. 
WUTTER  TERM  befflu  JaniuiiT  8^  1879. 

SPRDre  TERM  begins  March  27^  1879. 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladies  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Genllemem, 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sec*y. 

July  19,  1878.  S-tf 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 


Have  just  issued  from  the  press  Thomson's  New  Practical  Algdra. 
Sample  copy  to  teachers,  60  cents. 

Beecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller^  or,  First  Lessons  in  the  art  of  Writing 
Words.     Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents. 


K/E^iDir  j"crXiir  1. 

Anderson's  History  of  Rome.     KeetePs  Collegiate  Course  in  French. 
Address,  ABRAM  BROWN,  agent, 

5-tf  46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Spiceland  Academy  and  ITormal  School, 

SPICELIND,  HENBT  COUNTT,  IKDIANl. 


A  fall  corpi  of  able  and  experienced  teacbera  conitantly  employed.  Tbe  eonne  <rf 
study  hM  been  careftilly  arranged  for  giving  a  practical  bniiineee  edncatton.  i  vp** 
cialty  it  made  of  preparing  ■tndents  for  College. 

The  NomiAl  Course  proridee,  flrit,  for  tborongb  Instmctloa  in  tbe  ralifwt- 
matter;  tben,  metbodi  of  teaching,  organisation,  and  tbe  pbiloeopby  of  educatloi. 

Location  healtbfol.  No  taloona  In  tbe  Tillage.  Bearding  aa  cbeap  aa  at  aay  otk«r 
■cbool  in  tbe  State. 

Catalognea  lent  on  application.  OLABKSON  DATIB, 

7-tf  SnperinteadeBL 
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<*  BEST  LITERATURE  OP  THE  DAT/'— AC  K  Times. 

THE  OHEATEST  LIVING  AUTHORS,  such  as 

Prof.  Max  Muller,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Thomas  Hardy, 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Wm.  Black,  Matthew  Arnold, 

James  Anthony  Froude,  Miss  Thackeray,  Henry  Kingsley, 

Prof.  Huzlev,  Miss  Muloch,  W.  W.  Story, 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  Geo.  McDonald,  Turguenief, 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Olipbant,  Ruskin, 

Prof.  Tyndall,  Jean  Ingelow,  Tennyson, 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Browning, 
Francis  Power  Cobbe, 

and  many  others,  are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

LITTELL'S  LIYHSTG  AGE. 

Jan.  z,  1879,  The  Living  Acs  enters  upon  its  ^6th  year,  admittedly  unrivalled  and 
continuously  successful.  During  the  year  it  will  nimish  to  its  readers  the  productions 
of  tbe  eminent  authors,  above-named  and  many  others,  embracing  the  choicest  Serial 
and  short  stories  by  lea^ng  foreign  novelists,  and  an  amount  unapproached  by  any  other 
periodical  in  the  world,  otthe  most  valuable  Literary^  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day, 
from  the  pens  of  the  leading  Essayists,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  rep- 
resenting every  department  of  knowledge  and  progress. 

TubJLivinc  Agb  is  a  wttkly  Magazin*  giving  more  than  ^TlaJBmm  suxxdL  at  Qvl«lx- 
tmx  Qna.OM  ■o.ndL  double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents 
m  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount  of  matter,  with  fresnness,  owing  to  its 
weekly  issue,  and  with  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  pubhcation, 
the  best  Essays,  Reviews^  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry, 
Scientific,  Bic^raphical,  Historical,  and  Polidcal  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of 
Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

The  importance  of  The  Living  Agb  to  every  American  reader  as  the  only  satisfactory, 
fresh,  ana  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature, — ^indispensable 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

THE  ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS, 

is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  Opinions : 

"The  Living  Age  supplies  a  better  compendium  of  current  discussion,  information, 
and  gives  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  reading  matter  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
read,  than  any  other  publication It  is  simply  indispensable."— ^(^x/^a  youmal. 

"  In  it  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  best  writers  upon  all  subjects  ready  to  our 
hand. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  The  prince  among  magazines." — New  York  Observer. 

'*  It  is  incomparable  in  the  richness,  variety,  and  worth  of  its  articles,  and  eaual  to 
several  ordinary  magarines  in  the  amount  of  matter  presented. — Tht  Standard,  Cnicago. 

"  The  choicest  literature  of  the  day."— iWiv  Vork  Tribune. 

'*  The  best  of  all  the  eclectic  publications,  and  the  cheapest.  A  monthly  that  comes 
every  week." — The  Advance,  Chicago, 

"A  pure  aud  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  entertainment  and  instruction." — 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winihrop. 

'*  It  affords  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  most  convenient  means  of  keeping  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  thougnt  in  all  its  phases." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  that  is  important  in  the  literature, 
history,  politics,  and  science  of  the  day.— -T'A/  Methodist,  New  York. 

"  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry  of  the  English  lan- 
guage are  here  gathered  together .— fllinots  State  youmal. 

"It  is  the  only  compilation  that  presents  with  a  satisfactory  completeness  as  well  as 
freshness,  a  literature  embracing  the  productions  of  the  ablest  writers  living:  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  one  who  desires  a  thoroiigh  compendium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and 
noteworthy  in  the  literary  vot\A.**— Boston  Post. 

"  The  best  and  cheapest  periodical  in  America." — Evangelical  Churchman,  Toronto. 

"It  has  no  equal  in  any  country." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  home**— New  York  Times. 

Published  wasKLY,  at  $8  a  year,  free  0/ postage. 

WSTEXTRA  OFFER  FOR  1879.-%^ 

To  all  new  subscribers  for  1879,  will  be  %ent,  rratis,  the  six  numbers  of  1878,  containing 
with  other  valuable  matter,  tne  first  parts  ot  "  Sik  Gibbib,"  a  new  serial  story  of  much 
interest,  by  George  McDonald,  now  appearing  in  the  Living  Age  from  the  author's  ad- 
vance sneets.  Other  choice  new  senails  by  distinguished  authors  are  engaged  and  will 
speedily  appear. 

Club  Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature, 

"Possessed  of  Thb  Living  Agb  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies 
a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  commando/  the  whole  situation.'* — Phil.  Eve.  Bulletin. 

For  $10.50  The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the  American  S4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's 
Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  oe  sent  for  a  year,  both  postpaid  ;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Living  Age 
and  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  Appleton's  Journal.    Addrees  LITTUiL  k  0A7,  Boftoi. 


CENTRAL  NORML  SCHOOL, 

Danville,  Hendricks  County,  Ind. 
The  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept  3,l1878. 

T^£  SAME  WELL  KNOWN  FACULTY,  wUh  several  valmbU addi- 
tions.    The  School  for  the  Poor  as  Tvell  as  the  Rich, 

Our  improved  facilities  and  the  Permanency  of  the  Normal  in  DuTiIlr, 
«nable  us  to  offer  advantages  far  more  favorable  than  any  of  our  competelocsi. 
Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and  are  properly  classified  at  once. 


Preparatory — Careful  preparation  for  either  of  the  regular  courses.  Cm»- 
mon  School — Thorough  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  Teacher^-^Ync^ 
tical  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Business — Drill  in  actoal 
business  operations.  Regular  Scientific — Thorough,  rapid,  complete.  Qasr- 
sical — New,  interesting,  masterly.  Surveying — Practical  field-woxk.  i/b- 
sical — Vocal  and  instrumental.  Elocution — Special  Drill.  Penmamski^ 
Drawing^  Painting, 

Students  select  their  own  studies.  One  tuition  admits  to  every  depaitmest, 
(Instrumental  Music  and  Painting  are  the  only  extras.) 

REGULAR  RATES. 

The  best  accommodations  are  furnished  at  the  following  rates : 

Nioely  forniBhed  rooms  (oarpetad)  per  week~ ...m...... .............mm. ........  40  U»50eti. 

Oood  table  board,  per  week ....m.mmm...m.«. ....«.».  f1.75to|LM 

Private  board  with  rooms,  per  week m.m.......~.m..m.»....«»..«..-..  tiS 

TaltloD  per  term  of  11  weeks,  payable  lo  adTaoce.................................«M..«.........  106 

Tuition  for  Instltnte  Term ..».......m.........~...m..m....».»--  309 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  incretsiog 
popularity  of  the  Central  Nonnal.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  seao, 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 

UNQUESTIONED  REASONS: 

1.  We  do  Jnst  what  we  agree  to  do ;  hence  our  ayertisements  oao  be  relied  open  u 
ttrictly  oorrect. 

2.  we  condnct  the  Instltntion  upon  strietly  business  principles,  and  hencs  we  hsvi 
the  confldenoe  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  eomm unity. 

3.  We  employ  only  flrst-class  Instructors.  The  superiority  of  our  Faculty  is  inlfer- 
sally  recognlitMi. 

4.  The  Instruction  is  Intensely  American  and  thoroughly  Normal. 

6.  The  expenses  are  suited  to  the  times.  Poverty  need  not  stand  is  the  way,  pro* 
vided  the  IndlTidual  be  industrious  and  energetic. 

6.  Onr  students  are  a  Mcees*  after  they  leare  us,  and  thus  the  real  merits  of  the 
School  are  advertised  in  the  most  substantial  way. 

7.  The  Institution  has  the  earnest  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  the  entire  eoB> 
■  munity. 

8.  Students  have  pleasant  homes  in  the  most  refined  and  Intellgent  ftimllies  In  th« 
village 

9.  There  are  ne  Saloons  In  Danville.  As  a  consequence  the  high  mors] 
influence  of  the  community  forms  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  Ties  sad 
immorality. 

Calendar  for  the  Third  Tear.  Fall  Term  opened  September  S,  1878,  vitk 
fifty  per  cent  more  students  than  first  term  last  year;  Winter  Term,  Nov.  19, 1178; 
Sprltig  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Summer  Term,  April  22,  1879,  Summer  Instltnte,  Jnly  8, 
1879.    Third  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  July  31, 1879. 

New  Cstalogue  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address, 

9-tf  W.  F.  HABPEB,  Danville,  Ind, 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 


BROWN'S  ENGLISH  QRAMMABS. 

Editod  bj  BSIIBT  SXDBLI,  A.  VL,  Sup't  Schools,  V.  7.  Oiij. 


Brown^s  First  lilnes  of  Engllsfa  Grammar. 
Bronn^fii  Institutes  of  English  Griimmar. 

C/SED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

Th«  ezcallenee  of  Brown*8  Grammara  is  Tery  generally  admitted,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  mnltitnde  of  school  grammars  which  have  come  In  competition  with  them,  they 
lftaT«  steadily  advanced  ia  public  faTor.  la  persplcnons  arrangement,  accuracy  of  defl> 
niUon,  fnllness  of  lllnstratlon,  and  comprehenslTeness  of  plan,  they  stand  nnriva-ed, 
And  are  probably  more  extenslrely  used  throughout  the  United  States  than  any  other 
irorke  on  the  snt^ect. 


£ROWA'S  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Over  looo  pages^  Royal  Svo.     Price ^  $6.25. 

The  *'  Grammar  of  English  Grammar"  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  and  every 
■cbolar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.    Ko  teacher  can  afford  to  be  withont  it. 


ROSCOETS  CHEMISTRY,    New  Edition,  Just  Published, 

Thoroughly  scientific  in  its  modes  of  prsssntation,  and  up  to  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  it  Is  yet  so  condysed  that  the  learner  is  not  di^couragf^d  when  it  is  put  into 
his  hands.  The  most  importsnt  facts  and  principles  of  modern  chemiotry  are  arranged 
In  a  plain  but  precise  and  scientific  form. 


GANOVS  PHYSICS, 

Slghth  edition,  BeTlsed  and  Xnlarged.    Illnstratsd  by  Four  Golorod  Plates  and  Sight 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Wood  Cuts. 

The  best  elementary  treatise  on  physics,  ezperlmenUl  and  applied,  that  has  appeared 
In  the  Xnrlish  language,  It  is  so  written  that  any  one  possessing  a  knowledge  of  ele> 
mentory  mathematics,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease.  It  is  profusely  aud  elegantly 
illnstrated,  particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modern  instruments  of  research. 
The  most  attractlTC  feature  of  the  book,  which  throws  itself  in  the  discussion  of  every 
subject,  is  the  fnot  that  it  Is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  furnish  many  teachers 
and  students  with  "  fresh  food"  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  withont  great 
•zpense.    Used  as  the  Text  Book  in  the  principal  Gollegss  in  the  United  States. 


LAMBERTS  PRIMARY  PHYSIOLOGY, 

A  concise,  handy  Text  Book  of  One  Hundred  and  SeTsnty-flve  pages,  for  beginner 
In  Physiolof y. 

Very  favorable  terms  for  iatrodnclion.    Address, 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

i2-6t  27  Great  Jones  Street ,  New  York. 


A  Progressive  Course  of  Language  Culture. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer,  Introduction  Price,  22  cts.   Exchange,  18  c& 
SwiNTON's  New  Language  Lessons,  Introduction,  28c.    Exchange,  23c 
Swinton's  New  English  Grammar,  Introduction,  45c.   Exchange,  35c 
Swinton's  New  School  Composition,  Introduction,  28c.    Exchange,  22c 
English  Grammar  and  School  Composition,  in  one  voluem.    Introduc- 
tion, 60C.     Exchange,  45c. 

Correspondence  regarding  copies  for  examination,  introductoiy  supplies, 
terms  of  introduction,  etcy  of  any  of  Harper's  School  and  College  Text-boob 
is  solicited.    Address,  A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE, 

I2-3t  13  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO., 


CINCINNATI, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO. 


THE  INDUCTITE  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

By  Wm.  J.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  Nev  York 
This  series  embraces  a  practical  course  in  Arithmetic  in  two  books.  They 
are  on  the  inductive  plan,  and  unite  oral  and  written  arithmetic  in  a  piacdcil 
method  of  instruction. 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Embrace  the  following  points  of  superiority :  Accuracy  and  Brilliancy  of  the 
narrative;  Qeamess  and  Elegance  of  Style;  Unity  of  Narrative;  ObjectiTe 
Presentation ;  Illustrations  of  special  excellence ;  Sd(>erior  mechanical  execc* 
tion  and  low  price. 

FORBRieER'S  PATENT  DRAWING  TABLETS, 

A  complete  course  in  seven  books.  The  Tablet  form,  presenting  a  solid  sur- 
face; their  size  and  compactness;  their  practical  character;  their  novel  cod- 
struction;  careful  gradation  of  exercises;  abundance  of  material  and  low 
price,  place  them  in  advance  of  all  other  drawing  books. 

Specimen  Pages  and  lerms  Mailed  to  any  Address, 
12-tf 


WAEE  UP  TOTTR  HISTORY  CLASS. 


A  BOX  OF 

HUNTER'S  HELPS  TO  HISTORY 

Will  do  the  work.  Pupils  that  play  with  these  cards  study  history  with  a  oev 
zeal,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  Send  postal  card  for  Circular,  or,  better 
still,  send  75  cents  for  a  box  (new  edition)  of  the  cards,  with  full  directioiis. 

Address,  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

i2fJti  Bloomington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


School  and  College  Text-Books, 

Fablished  by  J.  B.  LIFPINCOTI  &  CO.,  Fhihdelphia. 


t^tiTI'KR'S  PHTSIOLOOIES.  RotIim)  Xdition.  First  Book  on  AnaWtIc 
Anntouijr.  PhytluloKy  and  llyKi«*Dn,  Uaman  tnd  Comparstlve.  By  OalTin  Cattitr,  M.D. 
With  l6iillQ8tratloiiS.    12mo,  19tt  pp  .  bulT  ro»D,  SOcwiiM. 

SeeonH  BiM*k  on  Analytic  Aoatomv,  Phy<iioloK7,  and  Hygiene,  Hnnan  and  Oonii»ara- 
tive.  With  Qaeattiiin,  DiiiierHmB,  a'*d  IllnHtrationa  for  Analytical  St nd>  an*!  Uniflo 
Toplo»l  ilHTiew.  By  Oalvin  Oatt«r,  M.'D.  With  186  Illaatratioos.  liSmo,  8U9  page*, 
luaf  roan,  $1.35. 

Hew  A  alytic  Anatomy,  Pliyslology,  and  Hyfflene,  Human  and  Gomparatlre     With 
Quetitl 'ns,  Diagr«nis  and  I  iln«i  rations  f-r  Analytic  Study  and  Synthetic  BfYiew.    By 
Oalvla  G«tt<«r,  %l.  D.     With  8J0  II  nstratlone     ISmo,  838  pp.,  half  roan,  $1.60. 
%*  Acc4imp>iai><d  by  a  Series  of  Charts. 

CHtlTTENBT'S  MITHBMATK'S.  Blementa  of  Oeometry.  With  Appea- 
dle»s.  rootnining  a  oopionn  C'-ll<<ctioii  "f  cx>*rciB«B  for  the  stade-it,  and  ai  inrrodaction 
-to  Modern  0«H)motry.    By  Prof.  William  Uhauvenet.    Large  12mo,  cl«ith,  $1.76. 

Plane  »nd  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Mew  and  rerised  edition.  By  Professor  William 
CJhaaTeiMt.    8tu,  iiht*ep,  $1  00. 

A  Treatise  ou  th«  Heihod  of  Least  Sqaarni;  or,  The  Applioation  of  the  Theory  of 
Probahiliiies  in  the  Oombinations  of  Obstfrrations.  By  William  Ohanvenet.  8to,  cloths 
§1.60. 

SAVFORD^  A1IITHMETI€A.  An  Analytical  Series  of  Arithmetics,  com- 
Muii  g  Mftiinl  and  ^ritt**n  Anthmutio  in  each  book.  By  P<-of.  8.  P.  Saoford,  Mercer 
XToivc^rHity,  Omirvia  First  Lcsnoiis,  illastrated,  27  cents;  Intermediate,  46  ots.;  Com- 
mon Schuul,  80  cents;  Highor,  $1.26. 

'WnllcAr'n  Bel^ne^of  Wealth.  A  Manual  of  Political  Bconnmy.  Vmbraoing 
thv  Laws  ol  Tradf,  urrfncy  and  iriuan<*«.  Condensed  and  arranged  for  popular  reao- 
inir  and  n^e  as  a  Text  book.  By  Amasa  Walker,  LL.  B.  Stadent*s  edition.  12mo, 
dotk  extra,  $1.60. 

E»cedV  United  ntiit«ii  Htstorjr.  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Tnclndiiig  som"  Impurta  t  facin  mostly  omftted  in  the  smaller  history.  Dt««iicnHd  for 
general  reading  and  for  Academies.     By  Josiah  W,  Leeds.    12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1-76. 

W^rrj^n  Cnltcd  Btfkt«s  Htetovy.  A  History  of  the  United  States,  for  schools 
and  MCNdfiniee.  By  Jos  pti  T.  Derry,  Prufesnor  of  Ancient  Lan^nages  in  Acad*'my  of 
Aicfamond  Oullege,  Aogusta,  Oevrgia.  ^ith  nnmerous  illnstratlons.  12mo,  extra  cloth, 

'Wl^li^rshain'n  Works.  Methods  of  Instrnctton ;  or.  That  part  of  the  Philng. 
opliy  of  Educaiioti  which  Tieats  of  thn  Nature  of  the  Several  Branches  of  Knowledge, 
and  the  Mt-thod  of  Tcarhiug  Them.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Wi«;ker8ham.  12mo,  cl.»th,  $1.7?. 

8ch  ol  Xconomy.  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organieatlon ,  Employments,  Oot- 
ernnieat,  and  Anthorltivs  of  Schools.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  12mo,  dotk,  f  1.60 


WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

Qnarto  Dictionary.    Illastrated  and  Un>tbridg<*d.    Library  sheep,  f  10. 
Octavo  (UiiiVTSAl  an  1  Ciilicah  Di  tiunary      Library  sheep,  $4.26. 
Coaipreht'onive  Dictionary.     Illiistrat»-d.     12ipo,  half  roan,  $1.76. 
AcMd»-mlc  Dictionary.    Crown  8vo,  half  roan,  fi. 
School  (Eifment«ry    Dictionary.     12mo,  ha  f  roan,  )>1. 
Primary  hie -ionary.    I'lnstr-ftted.     IB  mo,  half  roan,  SO  cents. 

Puck-t  Dictionary.  Illnstrated.  24m  i,  cloth,  63  cents;  roan,  flexible,  86  cents ; 
roan,  m  kn,  ailt  eclKss,  $1. 

Many  specl«l  aids  to  students,  in  addition  to  a  very  full  prrnonocing  and  defining  to- 
«abaiar>,  make  t'le  ahoT«-bamHd  bo<ik».  in  the  opinion  of  onr  most  dlstingnished  edu- 
cators, the  most  complete  as  well  as  by  far  the  cheapest  dictionaries  of  onr  langaage. 


'A  Deicriptive  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works  mailed  on  application^ 
lAberal  rates  for  examination  and  introduction.     Address  the  publishers, 

9-2t  B 


CENTRAL  NORHAL  SOHOOI, 

DanviUe,  Hendricks  CourUy,  Ind. 


Tho  Fall  Term  will  oven  Sept.  3|gl878. 

THE  SAME  WELL  KNOWN  FACULTY,  wUk  several valuabU adH^ 
Horn,     The  School  for  the  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich^ 

Our  improved  facilities  and  the  Pennanency  of  the  Nonnal  in  DanviUe^ 
enable  ns  to  oXkx  advantages  far  more  favorable  than  any  of  our  competetoa. 
Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and  are^properly  classified  at  once 


Preparatory'-^Q^x^'QX  preparation  for  either  of  the^regular  courses. 
nun  5^/^^/— Thorough  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  Teacheri — Vtk> 
tical  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Business — Drill  in  actsal 
business  operations.  Regular  Scientific — Thorough,  rapid,  complete.  Ge- 
jfVo/— New^  interesting,  masterly.  Surveying^-YnxXxcaX  fi^d-woik.  Mm- 
sical-^Vocal  and  instrumental.  Elocution — Special  Drill.  PeHman^ti^ 
Drawing,  Painting. 

Students  select  their  own  studies.    One  tuition  admits  to  every  depaitmot^ 
(Instrumental  Music  and  Painting  are  the  only  extras.) 

REGULAR  RATES. 
The  best  accommodations  are  furnished  at  the  following  rates : 


■••••■■»••—  •«••«« 


Hioely  famished  rooms  (carpeted)  per  week-. 

Ctood  table  board,  per  week 

PrlTate  board  with  roome,  per  week 

Taltlon  per  term  of  11  weeks,  payable  in  adtance.. 
Tuition  for  Instiknte  Term 


•••••••«*••••••«%»•••< 
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We  are  frequently  asked  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  incretsiiig 
popularity  of  the  Central  Normal.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  scod; 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the 

UNQUESTIONED  REASONS: 

1.  We  do  Jnit  what  we  agree  to  do ;  hence  ovr  aTertiaementa  ean  be  relied  v]wi  u 
strictly  oorreet. 

2.  We  conduct  the  Institution  upon  strictly  bvsinesa  principles,  and  beace  we  ban 
the  fOBfldfnce  of  all  the  bnstness  men  of  the  commnolty. 

3.  We  employ  only  flrst-olass  iaatrncton.  The  svperiority  of  ovr  Vacuity  to  lalTer^ 
sally  reooiroii«d. 

4.  The  Instruction  is  intensely  American  and  thoronghiT  Normal. 

6.  The  expenses  are  suited  to  the  times.  Poyerty  need  not  stand  in  the  way,  pr»> 
Tided  the  iooivldual  beindnstrlons  and  energetic. 

6.  Our  students  are  a  mcocm  after  they  leave  ns,  and  thus  the  real  merits  ef  the 
School  are  adTertls«>d  In  the  most  substantial  way. 

7.  The  Institution  has  the  earnest  sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  the  entire  »■• 
munity. 

8.  Btndeata  have  pleasant  homes  ia  the  moat  refined  and  inteUgent  fhmfliss  in  th» 
village 

9.  Tli«re  are  mo  SuleeBS  im  Damwllle.  As  a  conaeqnoaoa  the  high  nsnl 
influenoo  of  the  community  forms  one  of  tha  strongest  safegnarda  acsdast  vice  sad 
Immorality. 

Calendar  Har  tlie  Third  Tear.  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3. 1678;  Vteter 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  HpriMg  Term.  F«b.  i,  1879;  Summer  Term,  April  28,  1879,  &■■• 
mer  Institute,  July  8, 1879.    Third  Annual  Commencement  wlil  occur  July  31, 1879. 

New  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  applieatlon.    Address, 

»-ll  0  W.  F.  HABPKK,  llaBTilla,  lad, 


PURDUE  UNI7EESITY, 

LAFAYETTE,   IJ^DIAJ^A. 


A  BiM  Opporioaltj  to  OWatai  a  BeUntlBe  or  Tnotlcd  Htuatlon. 

PUfiDUE  UHIYEBSITT  is  weU  organized,  with  an  efficient  Faculty* 
and  excellent  facilities  for  instruction. 

The  Univeisity  Academy  oflfords  young  people  a  fine  opportunity  to  review 
tlie  common  branches  and  take  an  elementary  course  in  I^ysiology,  United 
States  History,  Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  Zoology.  Botany,  Physics,  In- 
dustrial Drawing,  and  Book- Keeping.  Applicants  for  the  first  year's  course 
are  admitted  without  examination,  if  they  have  devoted  sufficient  attention  to 
the  common  branches  to  indicate  a  fair  knowledge  of  them.  Applicants  for 
the  second  year's  course  are  examined  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  Physiology.  United  States  History 
iirill  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  Physiology. 

The  regular  course  in  the  College  of  General  Science  cover  a  period  of 
four  yesu3.  The  physical  sciences  (Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics^ 
Astronomy,  and  Geology)  constitute  the  leading  element  of  the  course.  Ap> 
plicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  examined  in  the  common 
branches,  and  also  in  Elementary  Algebra  (including  quadratic  equations)^ 
United  States  History,  Physical  Geography,  and  Physiology.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  these  preparatory  studies  must  be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  teach* 
er's  certificate  of  good  grade.  Applicants  for  an  elective  course  are  also  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  the  above  branches  of  study. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  College  classes  and  also  to  the  second 
jfear's  course  in  the  Academy  will  be  held  Sept.  lo,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  The 
Fall  Term  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  ii,  at  9  A.  M. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  attending  Purdue  University  are  very  low.  The 
entrance  and  incidental  fee  is  only  $2  per  annum.  The  cost  of  board  is  $3 
per  week,  and  of  room  rent,  heat,  and  light,  50  cents  per  week.  Boarding 
can  be  obtained  in  private  families,  in  Chauncey,  on  very  favorable  terms. 
Accommodations  for  self-boarding  and  for  club-boarding  can  be  secured  in 
Chauncey,  and  the  expenses  may  thus  be  reduced  to  about  $2  per  week. 

Students  appointed  by  County  Commissioners  are  entitled  to  tuition,  room^ 
lieat,  and  light,  without  charge.     Each  county  can  thus  send  two  students. 

For  further  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue.    Address, 

PURDUE  UNIVEESITT, 

9-lt  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


READING  MADE  ATTRACTIVE 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Professor  SHELDON  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primaijael 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  Ilicf 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  ti 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  B<  k)KS  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  dm 
literary  selections^  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  jxactice  of  ntSa^ 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  series  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  tfepi; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presenteid  prevents  wcbk 
ness,  and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  6rm  ]» 
per,  and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instractioB  ia  i 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used ;  they  everywhere  awsken  » 
thusiasm  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satufictioo  ii the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


REDUCED  EXCHANGE  PfilCES. 

*  ^  *  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  corresponding  qU 
books  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Fmt 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader. loa 

*'        New  Second  Reader loctL 

*•         New  Third  Reader 25* 

"        New  Fourth  Reader 35cli 

«*        New  Fifth  Reader 45  A 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 3OCI1. 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography 60  A 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Fetter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers.. 13  ds. 

Felter's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers,  cloth. 30  d^ 

Felter^s  Advanced  Arithmetic  fnew),  cloth. jods. 

Feller's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  adv.,  bound  together), 

cloth.. -.  y><» 

CBABLB3  8C3IBNSB'S  S0N3,  Fub'Ulian, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong^  &  Co.,  743  &  745,  Broadway.  N.  T. 
O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (b)  9- 


IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


PHE  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 


9 

L^I>OGjif  Montgomery  County,  INDIANA^ 


placed  herself  in  the  lead  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  by 
bdopdng  ft  MORE  LIBERAL  COURSE  OF  STUDYxhsji  is  offered  by 
itliers.     At  the  same  time  she  has  reduced  expenses  below  those  of  any  other 

immo  win  pay  for  Boom  Bent,  «OOI>  BOABD,  and  Tvltton  for  a 

year  of  44  weeka. 


The  Vigor  and  Prospects 

of  the  Institution  are  shown  in  the 

T£ir  THOVSAIVB  DOIXiJB  DONATIOlf 

it  has  received  this  year,  and  its 

TWsv  JBuiiding,  New  Library ,  New  Geological  Cabinet,  New  Extensive  Line 
of  Apparatus,  Three  New  Departments  of  Study,  Superior 
Faculty^  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  an 
Intelligent  Public. 


8UPIBZ0B  ASVAHTAnS  AT  TBB  NOBXAL. 

1.     B^arrangemrat  of  the  oooivet  of  atvdj,  srcnring  noro  thorooRb  work  than  Is  to 

be  fono'i  io  nxkj  oib«>r  Normal  In  the  land.    St.  SzpeDieii  itn»  than  at  anj  other  sobool. 

Send  for  partirviari.    3.   A  more  liberal  Coiirs«*  of  Study  and  greati*r  ThorovghoMe  of 

-worlt  dOD«  make  11  weeks  worth  mort*  here  than  In  other  Nu  male.    4.  A  i>ew  Text- 

Book  Library,  «b**re  many  of  the  books  used  in  oar  olassea  cao  be  r-nt^  at  a  trifling 

azpeoa^,  thns  savlDg  m>in>  dollars  for  onr  xtnde&ts.    A.  No  ▼arations  b«-twef«n  terms. 

6.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  In  the  term,  study  what  ibey  desire,  and  advanre  as 

rapldlj  as  they  wish.    7.  New  Glasses  are  form*-d  at  any  time  in  the  term  to  meet  the 

]»«cda  of  ne«  students.    8.  The  Teachers  of  this  Institntlon  have  hiid  more  ezp«rience 

in  the  pnbiic  schools  than  those  of  other  Normals     They  conoeqnently  know  the  wants 

of  their  stodents  better.    9.  The  New  Revised  Scient'flo  Coarse  is  a<1mitted  to  b»  sape- 

rior  in  any  »im liar  coarse  now  offered  to  the  pnbiic.    10.   TbeOoilege  Preparaiory 

Gonrse  Is  not  found  in  any  e*tablisbed  Normal  Scbu<>l.    Stndents  can  here  fit  them* 

•elven  tborooKhly  to  ent*  r  college,  or  onr  Classlsal  Department  at  mach  less  expense 

tban  In  College.    11.  Pei>manBhip,  Drawing,  G*rman  and  Vocal  Husio  all  tanght  witb> 

out  extra  charge.    12.  8ap4-rior  Commercial.  SnrTe>ing,  and  Engineering  Depnrtments 

fk-ee  to  all  onr  stndents.    IS.  Uneqnalfd  facilities  for  Telegraphy.    A  »peoia'  school  lino 

is  eatablinbed,  and  eT^r\  facility  sffiirded  to  make  flr*t  class  operators.    14.  Sindenta 

*.ro  not  employed  as  Teachers,  as  *ts  mai>y  other  institotlons.     FlrPt  class  ability  U  em- 

81oyed  in  all  depnrtments,  PreparHtory  not  ezcepied.  16.  The  Normnl,  or  Rational 
[eth«>ds  of  instroi  tikn  and  stndy;  In  harmony  with  Nature,  with  the  Laws  of  Mind, 
Mm  coDktftated  by  a  bt-neflcent  Crt-ator.  111.  An  Important  Additional  Improvement 
will  he  annvuno  d  in  our  new  Catalogue. 

CALENDAR.— First  Term  of  Third  Year  begins  Sept.  3,  1878;  Second 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  Third  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Fourth  Term,  April  22, 
1879;  Normal  Institute,  July  8,  1879.  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address* 
In  writing  for  catalogue,  write  plainly  your  P.  O.  address,  county  and  state. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  C  MURRAY, 
9~iyr  F  Principals. 


JUST   PITBLISRED. 

A    VALUABLE   WORK   FOR   TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING, 

BY  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


"  In  this  book  the  author  hu  endeavored  to  eumine  edncatioa  &m  Ac 
standpoint  of  inodeni  thoughl,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  Hiladoa  of 
the  problems  that  are  forcing  themselves  upoa  the  atteatia>  of  edacUon," 
—Extract  frem  Frefaet. 

The  icope  and  character  of  the  work  will  be  indicated  bf  itt  cotitatt,  st 
follow*:  I.  What  ii  Education?  z.  The  Mental  Powen:  their  Oida  d 
Development,  and  the  Methods  most  conducive  lo  Normal  Growth.  3.  0^ 
jective  Teaching:  its  Methods,  Aims,  and  ^ociptes.  4.  Snhjei.ti»e  Tack- 
ing: its  Aims  and  Place  in  the  Course  of  Instraction.  5.  Otqect  Lestoai: 
their  Value  and  Limitations.  6.  Relative  Vahies  of  the  Different  Studies  it 
a  Coune  of  InstJuclion.  7.  Pestaloui,  and  his  CoatnbutioBs  to  Edocoiiaaal 
Science.  8.  Fioebel  and  the  Kindergarten.  9.  Agassis;  and  Science  in  in 
Relation  to  Teaching.  10.  Contrasted  System*  of  EdueUioo.  II.  Fttrscal 
Culture.  1 3.  i^sibetic  Culture.  1 3.  Moral  Culture.  14,  A  Comae  of  Sodj. 
I  J.  Country  Schools. 

Price,  tl.50,  post-paid.  Reduction  to  Gabs,  a*  follows:  Three  copes,  h^ 
ui  copies,  {7.50;  twelve  cojiies,  $tz.    Sent  by  eipres  to  one  addrtn. 

Published  by  D,  Afplbton  &  Co,  549  Broadway,  New  Y<m1c. 
Addreu,  Ota.  P.  Bkown,  Ag"!,  t6i  and  163  Sumntii  st.,  Toledo,  O. 


\  n     IT        Trala  kai 

Id  Inon,  Halinuka^Oalllw^ 


CBS  uliibl'i  lids,  tbli  ir.lu  iLlto  cuiiumiu  lur  Uoainr,  apHagflild.  JukaaavUlr.  DL, 
LoalilBoa  >od  Ifailoo,  Mo  ;  tai  tU  Qatncj  or  BlooBtnaton  for  Kmvm  CHI},  ttd^ 

HaBBlbil  vlIhM  K  a't,  BuiIiriT  foT  MoImHt.  rori  Soolt,  Puwbi.  ■■d  tka  HmA* 
Vall'T.  md  Tl>  BI<nmln(tDB  far  Kl  Pud,  HundoU,  DnbiiqiH,  ibH  ^I  polau  la  Htnk- 
era  I  111  noli  nd  lowi. 

8-1 C   Q     ir     KK>Mu»«dT«[H  Bp«e•a),huaTtlraaKhOa>ekfn■l>■ 
■iO   Jr.  J&     dl>.niipDl>til>D>ii>lll>,  Dcular.  8prfn«««til,  Ju  •aDTJIla,  4)<Ikt 


n-9n   P     W     '""'  ■•"  ""I'"!"!:  <^*^'  Slwpla*  Car,  w[tl>  State  a-w.,  m 
Iilind.iad  DtKuporl  In  idfunu  ot  olbor  llnr>.    Tftii  tn<B  alHCBBD>ci>  tIl  Bar- 

iBgton  for  II  Puo.  M«(ilau,  DDhnqnc.  Sloni  Olij.  and  Tioklon,  mad  all  o<4mu  ii 
norlhara  Illluot-,  loiI>,  and  tht  Bl>ck  Bill*  tI>  TankUn  and  ri.  Pl.rr* 

Tbil  ttilB  Bitu  niBi*t  dlrscl  cdbiikiIsd  via  DodiIII*  to  !>•»»[,  Sprln(kld.  Jtck- 
SODTlIK  qulr.cj,  Kiniu  Cllj.  Atkltoa,  8t  J'Wph,  LMiBnuarth,  and  polDH  OB  AlcU. 
BUB,  Topahl.  BDrlS*DIBr»and  KuBMI  Pulflc  &>ll«aT.     Aod  ill  Eluiiilb>l  fte  S>4b- 


JMO.  W.  BfiOWH,  Obd'I  Paai.  aad  Tkktt  amt. 


AFFLETONS'  NEW  READERS. 


JBy  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Suv't  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AJ^DREW  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M., 

Sup't  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  0. 

MARK  BAILEY.  A.  M., 

Inst,  in  Elocution,  YaZe  College. 


JSr£lV  FEATURES, 

BETTER  METHODS, 

^  LOWER  PRICES. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  BOOKS, 

Be  sure  and  see  these. 


BOOKS.                                                                  In  XzchftDge.     Kot  in 
AppUtons*  First  BMuler, lOe.  SSe. 

**  Tliird  Reader, SOe. 

**  Vonrtb  Reader,    ......  25e,  66e. 

<AppletonB'  Fifth  Beftder  will  be  re^dy  Jaly  20,  when  ita  prices  will  be  giTen.) 


No  Spelling  Book  is  required  with  this  Series  of  Readers. 

These  Books  will  amply  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Address,  C.  E.  LANE,  A  GENT, 

^-tf  117  State  St.,  Chicago, 

H  r 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NOBTUERN INDIAIIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


»•• 


The  largest  attendance  the  Bcfaool  has  ever  known. 

K¥EBT  COUHTT  Ul  TBK  STATB  IS  mKPBmSHTBA. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  majonty 
of  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  every  nnprqu- 
diced  mind  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

£xteiMltTe  Prepamtions  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  TcnB» 
wbleb  will  open  Angust  27. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  rates  thak 

EVER  BEFORE. 


The  following  are  a  few  among  tbe  many  conveniences  and  adrantafea  of  the  Nocaal 

I.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN 
STUDIES  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Ow 
large  attendance  enables  ns  to  have  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  eack  sta- 
dent  is  certain  to  find  the  very  grade  he  may  with  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
aever  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EJCPEN.sE^  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OtHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Tteia- 
cludes  all  the  deoartments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furttahed  roomatacnt 
not  to  exceed  Sa.40  per  week.  III.  Si  UDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  LOMMER- 
CIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  Na  ejcira  ckargn 
V.  BEGINNING,  AD  VANCED,  and  REVIEW  CLASSES  are  susrained  in  each  «f 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  for  teachers  and  those 
who  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers*  Class  affords  advan- 
tages found  at  ao  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  £lo«  uticn  »d 
'^ocal  Music  are  given  without  extra  charge.    VII.    The  student  has  the  advantage  of 


oH  the  foiitities  offered  by  any  0/ »ur  Inetiiuttons  cf  Leomiuf,  vad  the  shove 
expense  covtrs  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  and  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  is  put  into  As 
school  to  increa»e  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $ia,ooo  was  maoe  during  the  summer  of  1876^  and  another  of  ^nvocoby 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 

Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  conveniences  and  advae* 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case  Suppose  ever\  want  of  the  stodeat 
thus  far  be  supplied^  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  in  sad  find  the 
instruction  to  be  of^no  avail,  bow  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  Tke  stent 9/ ii* 
Normal  vk  the  earnest^  practical  tuork  ^er/ermtd  in  the  cltu*  foem.  Those  whoattead 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  tneir  money,  and  go  forth  hvii  g  recomnendatiaBS 
9i  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

Satisfaction  given  or  sioney  refunded.  Send  for  osr  cstslogue  giving  full  psztkidiis 
concerning  the  schooL    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

CAliEirOAB.— ll«>irlw  term  will  ppen  July  2,  and  eontlnne  6  weeks.  Fall  tsra 
will  op<  n  Angniit  )i7,  and  continne  11  weeks.  Winter  term  will  open  Hovemlwr  12,  saA 
centlnue  11  weeks. 

6-ff  H.  B.  BBOWV,  FrlBclpal. 

I 


ISPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Compute  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

landf  established  at 

TAIiPABAISOy  IlfDIAirA. 

Wbfle  tbe  OnaiiDercUl  Depftrtmfot  In  eonoMtloo  with  tke  Nornftl  School  hM  a«com 
pHiih«>d  •  cT«-ftt  Work,  yet  the  oontloiifd  growth  of  the  •cbool,  and  the  bl|th  staMi'ard  to 
Vblcb  lbf>  other  dcpftfi  01*018  b«Te  b(>4«  reined,  here  D«*oceeitatiMl  ft  cbftitge. 

B*-lbrr  tokinir  ihi»  itep,  Mr  0.  W.  Boucher,  ft  gtftdnat**  of  two  ctunaierciftl  ■ehoofe, 
•Dd  a  thorough,  energi-tlc  teecher,  mede  e  tour  of  InTt-BtlgfttloD.  Tieltii>g  sfTerftl  of  the 
best  Ooam*^rcial  C'ollegee  in  the  Ifti.d.  than  mftklng  hime4»lf  fainiHftr  with  ftll  of  the 
Ifttaat  iaiprovemetite,  end  with  the  method*  of  coDdocting  ■veb  ft  Ncholl. 

A  large  and  cod  modiove  room  hee  been  it>ted  ap  without  regard  to  ezpeiiM,  ftud  tbe 
BOftt  exli-oelve  Hm  of  efflc«-t  CTpr  etiemptf'd  Id  any  oumurarcial  erhooi  hft*  beau  ftr- 
ranged.     80  tbftt  this  B  not  ft  dt'pftrtmeut  only,  hut  %  conipl«*t«*  Bueiotes  College. 

An  idea  of  its  cosiplt-ti^Beat  can  be  had  by  ft  bii(*f  outiiueof  tbe  work  to  be  done. 
The  stadcDt  •  nte.-a  th^  elemeutftry  or  tbforetlcfti  coarae.  Bere  be  becomes  fbmiliftr 
with  Bftking  Di>y  Bo<>k  ftnd  Juornal  eutiien,  openiuit  and  cloning  the  Le<iger  in  both 
Wrcia  ftiid  D<«nM«*  Entry;  with  ftll  forme  of  Inventoriea,  Bills.  Dieconnta,  Ac,  with  tbe 
booka  ftsd  forniB  ft*  used  in  Commission  and  Bhinping,  PftrtD«'rahtp,  Banking,  Bteam- 
bofttlog  ao<l  Bfttlroft«ili  g  Commt^rriftl  Arithm  ti- ,  €•  mmerdftl  <  orretpondenoa,  Bpg- 
llab  OraDimar,  simI  DibMtiiig.    After  completing  this  course,  he  cBtrrs  into  the 

pTftef  feal  Department.— Here  be  will  be  furnished  with  manuscript  work. 
Tbat  la  so  much  to  do  t-nch  d«y.  All  work  will  b**  inspected  by  the  teacher  iu  charge, 
and  Botbing  pi'rmlittd  to  pans  that  Is  not  perfHst  In  CTery  respect  In  this  Depart- 
meDt  be  will  pas*  frfm  one  •  ffire  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  esch  to  bt^-me 
tborogbly  arqualDted  with  Its  actual  work.  Tbe  first  is  tb**  XmI  litatt  Offlct.  In  this  be 
buys  at  d  ^elln  real  ratate,  takes  notes,  mskes  out  d»eds  ano  moi images,  clo*^a  mort* 
fftSaa,  ban  the  propeity  »old,  and  p*rforni»  all  of  the  business  c«  nnected  with  real  es- 
tate. From  tbia  he  paeses  into  the  XaiViBM  Offlot.  Bere  be  ontaniaes  a  compsny,  in- 
•vrea  prop«-rty,  payn  los^t  ■,  declsree  duiri  ade,  ai  d  enter*  In  dttall  into  the  tecbnicali- 
tiaa  01  the  Inw  governing  snol  a  company.  From  thin  he  passes  into  the  OoBBlnlfli 
WnM,  Bere  he  rerelven  ln?oiees,  coiislgnments,  sad  shipments:  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
BlasioD,  msk<s  Btat<-mer>tn.  and  periotnip  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  bouse. 
FroBB  this  to  the  TtAS^flrtittol  Md  BbipplBff  Oflkt.  Bere  be  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
CBtera  Into  *  ntracu,  an<*  bi  comes  r*»poDHihie  for  goods  shipped;  dellTers  goods  at  for- 
■Igo  portn.  &c  ,  Ac.  Fn  m  this  to  the  Jobbing  ftsd  &BpCItkg  Osct.  Bere  merchandise  of 
all  kiade  in  b*  uglt  aiid  sold  ior  oa^h  on  time,  tor  notes,  Ac.  The  purcbater  mar  fail— 
aa  inT«<lre  is  taken,  the  store  closed,  tbe  nccount  settleo  at  SOcenta  on  the  d<  liar,  Ac. 
Frt^as  this  to  ibe  BtrdftBtl'  Xb^oiIub.  Here  all  articles  of  ttade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  In  large  or  ^maii  qoantiiits;  ihegfods  billed,  and  •stored  in  the  proper  books; 
dtafta  drawn  and  accepted,  paymenti>  made,  Ac.  Fiod  this  to  the  BftlllOftd  OfflCt.  Here 
BaSlroad  l>ook  keeping  tn  all  its  fotms  is  illustrated,  from  the  orgauiiatioa  of  a  com- 

Eioy  to  tb*  declaring  ofdi?ldtnds.  From  ibis  to  the  Freight  Office,  tbenre  to  tbe 
acpreaa  C  ffic  .  and  then  to  tbe  Post  dfllce,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected tbenufltb  is  fulh  illustrated.  Ftom  this  to  the  Bftfik.  Bere  he  performs  coo-> 
secatiT«-]y  the  jutlen  of  B«'Ceiving  nnd  Paying  Tellers,  Dihcount  Clerk,  Canbiei,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collt-ction  CItrk;  d«alB  in  Gold  Certiflrates,  U  8  Bonds,  Foreign  Ex- 
change, discounts  Commercial  Paper,  recelTes  draits,  and  doea  a  general  Banking 
Baaineas. 

Ve  have  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Colleges  fn  the  United  States^ 
■o  ibat  hi>8ii  ens  iraiinart>oin  ol  al>  kinds  are  cnrrled  on  the  »ame  as  in  actua  business. 
8hi|neat»  made,  r«  niDii»<nions  received,  teal  estsie  purcfassed.  Ac  Hone}-  will  be  de> 
posited  In  the  bstikn  st  oiflert  nt  plsce»,  so  that  our  Commercial  Coarse  will  be  tbe  most 
thorc  ngbly  practical  one  fe?<  r  srranged. 

C^BUDerrial  1  aw»~lB  connection  with  tbe  work  in  ea'h  offlre,  tbe  law  goTem- 
lag  Ita  11B1  nurtii  ni>  aill  he  taught  in  detail.  »n<|  aP  teibniralities  carefully  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  mai>y  things  that  cannot  bo 
learned.  In  any  other  way.  Beaidea,  It  is  the  Baaresk  to  tbe  actual  work  of  ai  y  plan 
that  can  be  devlaed. 

Ik  e  fe*l  coi  lidi  nt  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Businesa 
Xducation,  ae  1  ffer  advantages  superior  t«>  those  of  any  other  school.  We  have  made 
•TerjtMtig  no  practical  that  the  c<  urse  mill  be  of  incaicnlal  le  value  to  any  young  par- 
■OB  wbeth»i  he  i>ball  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

Kxpesaeii.-^ While  at  most  Covmercfal  Colleges  the  tuitiou  is  ftom  $36  to  960  per 
term,  ana  b«  ard  from  94  to  $(!  per  we»k,  here  the  lultlon  in  but  £»,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  ntudi  at  into  the  C«  mmercii  1  Department,  hot  to  any  clans  in  si>y  department 
•f  tbe  school.  On  enterh  g  the  Practical  Department,  tbe  ntudtnt  will  pay  a  f«e  of  ft 
to  defray  expense  of  bo«  ks  Ao.  Good  board  and  well  lurnlshed  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
•xceed  92.4(*  per  week.  If  everythit  g  it  not  an  thorough,  rompUte  and  practical  aa 
repreteated,  no  taitlon  will  bo  charged.    For  further  intormatloi-  sddrees 

7-tf,^^  'JCMii.^  H.  B.  BBOWK,  Prineipal.fi 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  begins  SeptoMber  b,  1878. 
WINTER  TERM  begins  Jnniarj  h  l^?** 
SPRBie  TERM  begins  Mareh  27, 1879. 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science, 

Ladies  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen, 

For  CatalogueB  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMU£L  MOSS,  Prbsidsnt. 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sstf  y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

▲  Vtv  Aftat  of  Out  AeUag  is  Bimoaj  vith  PfeyilSlefioil  La  wi. 


OP  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

To  Teaohen  aad  ProfsMtooal  Men,  ftnd  to  all  who,  in  contoqaono*  of  ovonroifc,  M 
that  they  are  alowly  loaing  Tltality  aod  the  poir«r  to  do  their  b^ot.  To  all  nch  vt 
offer  a  new  agent  of  ear*  aod  reatoratlon,  which  acta  aa  a  raTftaliaer,  and  tUi  witLi 
promptneas  that  at  once  arreate  the  downward  drift.    This  new  a<ent  la 


Ton  ask,  Wh  tt  it  G'imponad  Oxygen?  It  ie  a  oomblnstloa  of  Oxygen  and  HltrefM, 
Che  two  elements  which  make  up  common  or  atmospheric  air  in  each  proportlou  ss  to 
render  it  richer  in  the  fital  or  llfe-ieiving  element.  We  glre  but  a  single  testiaoalsl 
ont  of  hundreds  in  onr  posseeslon,  to  the  remarkable  caratire  powars  of  this  new  trast- 
inent  of  dieease,  that  of  T.  S  AarHua,  the  well-known  American  anchor.  In  his  Hnae 
Maicasine  for  for  July,  18TT,  he  says : 

*'  llearly  seven  years  have  passed  since  we  began  using  this  Treatment.  Uptothsl 
perlud  onr  health  had  been  steadily  decllalng;  not  In  oous^'qaence  of  any  organic  41s* 
ease,  but  from  0T«rwork  and  consequent  physical  and  nerTous  exhaustion  fh«  vwj 
weight  of  the  body  had  become  tlnteome  to  bear,  and  we  regarded  our  daTs  of  eanmt 
literary  work  as  goue  forevar.  But  almost  rom  the  Tery  beginnlna  nf  our  nssof  th« 
Oomponnd  Oxygen,  an  Improvemeut  beicaa.  There  was  a  sense  of  physical  comfort  ud 
▼itality  not  felt  for  years,  and  this  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  Literary  worivif 
reaumed  within  a  few  months,  the  mind  acting  with  a  new  rigor,  aad  the  bo4y  frn 
flrom  tne  old  sense  ef  weariness  and  exhaustion.  A  bettir  diifeetioo,  an  almsst  eatin 
freedom  from  severe  attack^  of  nttrroos  headache  from  which  we  had  suffered  forjvssty 

Sears,  aud  from  a  liability  to  take  cold  on  the  least  ezposur-*,  were  the  r«aults^  the 
rst  year's  use  of  the  new  treatment ;  and  this  beaeflt  has  remained  permaaeat.  Ai 
to  literary  work  in  these  years,  we  can  only  say  that  it  has  be**n  constant  aod  sarMst; 
aud  if  Its  acceptance  with  tne  nubile  may  be  regarded  as  any  (eat  af  iu  qaaliiy,  it  k 
far  the  beet  werk  that  «r#  hare  doue  ** 

COK POUND  OXTttBlf  is  adminiatered  by  simple  lakalatloa  at  our  oAsSier 
at  the  p»tlMii(*s  owu  home. 

OXYOB^  HOXK  TBEATWRlfT.-Thls  can  b'*  safely  s^nt  any  dlstaaoe  iss 
small  aud  compact  p4Ck<4gH.  prlee  for  t«r«  ■aoath**  sa|»ply,  with  iahsUsf 
apparatus  and  fill  and  exoliclt  dirt^tions,  $19 

FBB8 !  A  Treatise  [200  pp.J  oo  Oompouud  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action  aad  rwslta 
to  which  are  appnnd<«ri  a  iari(e  number  of  tesilmo  dais  to  most  remarkabia  cans  viil 
l»e  sent  firee  l»7  naall  to  all  who  write  to  u«  for  It.    Addraea, 

4-6m  Dat.  8TABKIT  *  PALIN,  Uii  Oirard  at.,  FhlladelpUa. 
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TRUE  ECONOMY  AT  LASTI 

IRON  BOUND  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they 
liave  perfected  arrangements  with  Mr.  Howard  M.  Hoyt  by  which  they  secure 
ibr  their  publications  the  exclusive*  use  of  Hoyt*s  patent 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  BOOE-BINDIKO. 

This  remarkable  invention  entirely  does  away  with  the  too  frequent  com- 
plaint that  books  come  to  pieces  in  the  student's  hands  before  they  have  done 
reasonable  service.  The  IRON  BOOKS  are  warranted  to  serve  a  dozen  gen- 
erations of  scholars.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  their  endurance,  and  it 
may  truly  be  claimed  that  they 

NEVER    WEAR    OUT. 

The  inyentor  thus  modestly  describes  the  details  of  his  great  improvement : 

**  The  polDt  of  adTUnUge  to  tbii  bladlaf  is  limply  that,  in  opening  aod  olodng  of  the 
twok  there  it  no  friotlon,  which  le  the  deetraotlTe  elemeat  la  ell  ordloerjr  bindiog. 

**  Br  the  patent  method  the  leavee  of  the  book  are  futeaed  by  wire  pint  Inaerted 
near  the  baek  margin,  the  eada  of  the  pine  being  tamed  down  and  lying  parallel  with 
the  margin,  clamping  the  leaves  together. 

**  A  back  of  thin  metal  is  pressed  on  the  book,  with  Hanges  overlapping  the  ends  of 
the  pins,  which  prevents  the  Vavee  from  tearing  from  the  pins,  as  Is  the  case  with  wire 
«ewing  or  tape  work. 

**  By  a  peRnliar  curve  in  the  pins,  perfect  flexibility  is  secnred  in  the  opening  of  the 
Tolame,  the  whole  forming  a  practical  and  substantial  binding,  absolntely  indestrnct- 
Ible  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear." 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SUCH  BINDING    . 

needs  no  further  demonstration.  It  fully  doubles  the  value  of  any  volume  to 
iTfhich  it  is  applied,  and  the  appearance  of  a  popular  series  of  school  books 
thus  invincibly  clad  will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  Teachers,  Trustees, 
Parents,  and  Pupils.  In  Families  the  same  book  will  suffice  for  each  child  in 
succession,  and  School  Boards  which  adopt 

THE  FREE  BOOK  SYSTEM 

may  purchase  a  single  supply  which  will  last  for  years,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand. 

In  neatness,  convenience,  weight,  and  general  appearance,  the  Iron  Books 
do  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  ordinary  editions.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  called  for,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Hoyt  edi- 
tion will  rapidly  take  their  place,  as  the  advance  in  price  is  but  trifling,  while 
a  general  introduction  of  this  improvement  will  effect  at  least 

AN  ANNUAL  SAVING  OF  ONE-THIRD 

in  the  amount  at  present  expended  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
school  books.  A  large  number  of  **  free  books,"  rebound  by  the  Hoyt  pro- 
cess, are  now  in  use  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  with  the  best  re- 
sults, so  far  as  to  their  durability. 

A.  &  BAB3TE8  &  CO.. 

Sole  Pub.  of  Indestructible  School  Books  bound  under  the  Hoyt  Patent. 
8.-2t  L 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART, 


J.  F.  GOOKINS,  Director.  J.  W.  LOVE,  Assistant  Director. 

Ferdinand  Mersman  Prof.  Sculpture  and  Wood  Carving. 
John  H.  Warder,  M.  £.  Professor  Mechanical  Drawing.. 
H.  C.  Chandler,  Instructor  Wood  Engraying. 


Full  course  of  instruction,  under  competent  professors,  in  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ing, Machine  and  Architectural  Draughting,  Perspective,  Artistic  Anatomy, 
Sculpture,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Decorative  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colon. 
Engraving,  Lithography,  Ceramic  Art,  Wood  Carving,  and  Industrial  Ait  in 
all  its  branches. 

A  fine  collection  of  Antiques  has  been  procured,  and  Models  in  historical 
costume,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  for  Life  Classes. 

Neither  pains  nor  expense  spared  to  give  pupils  the  most  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  art  work. 

Scholars  can  enter  the  school  at  any  time,  and  pay  by  the  month  or  qnaner, 
as  they  may  prefer.  The  school  is  open  the  year  through  without  intenms- 
sion. 


Terms  of  tuition,  ten  dollars  per  month,  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

A  special  rate  will  be  glTen  to  Professional  Toaehers,  of  pvblle 
or  prlTate  schools^  daring  the  sommer  racatlon* 

Information  concerning  the  school  will  be  furnished  on  applicaticm  to 

CLINTON  C.  KILET.  Sec, 

Room  25,  Fletcher  A  Sharpens  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind* 

O 
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INDIANA 

STATE  ITOHMAL  SCHOOL 


♦  •» 


A*  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL, 

bUbUAid  by  tb  BEXmi  mm  of  ibi  STATE  OF  QlfilAXA, 

For  the  special  purpose  of  iastrucdBg  and  traioiag  (preparing)  teachers  for  the  Pub- 
tic  Schools  of  the  State. 

ORADUATBS  ™°"  ^"^  ikl^W^^''  ~"'«''  DIPLOHA, 

Which  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  Certificate, 

RELIEVING  THE  HOLDER  FROM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


Every  Department  is  Thoroughly  Organized. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 


Connected  with  the  Institution.  The  different  grades  of  this  Training  School  are  in 
chaise  of  dcilllul  and  experienced  teachers.  Here  the  students  are  required,  first,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  then  to  manage  classes  and  conduct  recitations  under  the  eye  of 
the  critic  teacher.  Sf*citU  training  i*  given  in  habits  of  ttudy  and  method*  of  inveeii- 
gaMim. 

a&ASVATES  ABECOKHAllDINa  FBOIC  $60  TO  $150  FEB  ICONTB, 

And  the  services  of  successful  graduates  are  always  in  demand. 

Two  Courses  of  Study  have  been  Established, 

An  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course.  The  Elementary  Course  is  designed  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  young  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  coi^mon  schools.  Ihe  Advanced 
Coarse  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  Course,  snd  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  the  highest  positions  in  an^  of  the  high  Schools  of  the  State,  or  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 


TUITION  FREE, 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4>  and  ends  Dec.  24,  1878. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  and  ends  March  19,  1879. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  27^  1879,  and  closes  June  18,  1879. 

For  further  information  address 

WM.  A.  JONES,  President. 

P 


ANTIOCH    COLLEGE. 


Begins  in  all  departments, 
COLLEGE,   HIGH   SCHOOL,    AlTD  UTOBMAL, 

S3a3JPT2i]^^BE3I&    11,    1878. 


The  College  possesses  a  gpod  Library,  is  well  supplied  with  Apparatos, 
and  aims  to  maintain  in  Scolarship,  Culture,  and 'Character,  the  high  standard  ] 
set  by  its  first  President,  i 

HORACE    MANN. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

S.  C.  DERBY,  President,  or 
8-  J.  B.  WESTON,  Secretary. 

S.  S.  HAMILL, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

Will  locate  in  Chicago,  September  i,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  special 

instruction  in 

8-it  ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  READING, 


Spiceland  Academ?  and  ITormal  Scho3l, 

SPICELAND,  HENBT  COUKTT,  UDIAIIA* 


A  foil  corps  of  able  and  ezpeiienoiMl  tdachr^ra  cooBtaiitly  employed.  The  oovne  of 
study  has  been  careftilly  arranged  for  giving  a  practtoal  baelnees  edaoation.  ▲  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  preparing  studrnts  tor  Oollege. 

Tlie  1V«niii%l  Course  provtileB,  first,  for  thoronftb  InstmctlAn  In  the  sal^ect- 
matti'r;  then,  methods  of  teaclilng,  orgaoieatlon,  and  the  phlloenphy  of  eiincalion. 

Location  beaithful.  Ko  saIuobs  In  the  village.  B«arding  as  cheap  as  at  aay  other 
Mhool  lu  the  State. 

Catalogues  sent  on  appUoatlon.  OLARKSON  DAYIS, 

7-tf  Superlatendoat. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  SCHOOI  OF  EOUCAT.ON 

MONROE  aWTMANUeSr 
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